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INTRODUCTION. 


This  is  tlie  Ninth  Biennial  lieport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Wisconsin.  It  consists  of  seven 
parts,  each  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  separate  lin^  of  work. 

TAHT  I. 

The  first  part  consist  of  compilation  of  the  laws  of  this  state 
that  relate  more  directly  to  labor,  or  to  wage-earners.       The 
real  reason  for  devoting  labor  and  space  to  this  matter  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
noaembers  of  trade  unions  and  others  for  some  convenient  com- 
pilation of  this  kind.     The  increasing  complexity  of  our  in- 
dustrial system,  the  aggressive  position  often  assumed  by  both 
labor  and  capital,  and  the  disastrous  and  far  reaching  effect 
of  a  war  between  these  two  forces  demands  on  the  part  of  ev- 
ery wage-earner  a  better  understanding  of  his  legal  rights  and 
duties.     The  unions  also  realize  this  and  therefore  devote  more 
efforts  in  ascertaining  their  legal  standing  wdth  reference  to 
the  various  questions  tliat  arise  than  ever  before.     This  is  ap- 
parent   on    every   hand.     Diiring  the  past  few  years  there  is 
hardly  a  question  in  which  a  union  or  a  laborer,  as  such,  may 
be  involved  that  •the  Bureau  has  not  been  asked  to  furnish  the 
law  upon.     It  is  mostly  in  response  to  this  that  this  part  has 
been  prepared.     As  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  these  laws, 
and  as  this  is  'the  only  coini)ilation  of  the  same  outside  the 
statutes,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  this'  work  will  be  of 
some  service. 

The  compilation  was  carefully  made  and  will  be  found  relia- 
ble. In  connection  with  the  various  laws  brief  references  to 
important  decisions  hearing  upon  them  are  also  presented. 
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PABT  II. 

This  part  may  be  said  to  be  a  history  of  the  Bureau  and 
its  work.  It  contains  a  brief  account  of  its  establishment  and 
growth,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  leading  facts  and  more 
important  conclusions  of  each  one  of  the  reports  issued  by  it. 
In  this  connection  an  effort  was  also  mjade  bo  show  the  course  ^ 

of  wages  in  our  manufacturing  and  other  industries  during 
the  time  the  Bureau  has  been  in  existence,  or  from  1883  to 
1897  inclusive.  To  "this  end,  the  facts  upon  which  the  presen- 
tations of  wages  in  each  report  are  based,  were  re-classified, 
re-arranged  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  show,  from  year  [ 

to  year,  for  each  industry  represented,  not  only  the  classified 
daily  wages,  but  the  average  yearly  earnings.  The  presenta- 
tions are  made  in  tables,  diagrams,  and  texts.  On  the  whole, 
this  part  can  be  said  to  contain  a  complete  account  of  what  ; 

has  been  done  through  this  Bureau,  during  the  period  covered,  1 

not  only  in  the  statistical  line,  but  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the 
factory  laws. 

This  part  is  not  without  value.  While  no  new  facts  were 
gathered  for  it,  old  facts  were  presented  in  a  new  light.  Even 
the  mere  account  of  the  growth  and  work  of  the  Bureau  is  of 
some  imjporfance.  It  shows  through  what  stages  it  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is.  It  again  brings  to  the  surface  many  of  the 
more  important  results  of  its  work.  This  is  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  special  student.  The  most 
valuable'  portion  of  this  part,  however,  is  perhaps  that  which 
deals  with  the  course  of  w^ages.  This  amounts  practically  to 
a  separate  study.  In  fact,  it  involves  much  more  labor  than 
most  separate  investigations.  The  expenditure  of  this  labor, 
however,  is  fully  warranted  by  the  results.  More  complete  and 
reliable  comparisons  of  wages  than  those  given  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain. 

PART  III. 

Child  labor  is  the  subject  of  this  part.  It  opens  with  a  re- 
view of  this  question  in  England  since  the  advent  of  the  fac- 
tory system.       Then  it  deals  with  the  same  question  in  the 
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tlnited  Statee    and  in  a  general  way  in  Wisconsin.     This  re- 
view is  in  tlie  nature  of  an  introduction.     While  not  exhaustive 
it  points  out  the  condition  during  *he  early  days  of  the  factory 
system,  the   struggle  for  legislaticm,  what  was  finally  accom- 
plished in  this  respect  and  the  effect  of  these  laws.     The  con- 
dition in  Wisconsin  is  then  dealt  with  in  detail.     A  hrief  theo- 
retical  discussion  of  the  subject  is  followed  by  a  minute  inves- 
tigation of  the  condition  of  4,756  working  children,  an  inves- 
tigation that    among  other  things  emj)raced  the  age,   wages, 
schooling,  place  of  birth,  occupation  of  father  and  the  condi- 
tion in  general  of  the  family.     Then  follows  a  detailed  inves- 
tigation of  the  condition  of  families  who  permitted  children 
under  the  factory  age  to  be  employed.     This  part  reveals  some 
interesting  facts.     It  shows  conclusively  that  of  the  parents  who 
violated  the  law  by  putting  their  children  to  work,  all  were 
driven  to  it  by  necessity.     After  having  discussed  these  points, 
the  employers'  side  is  taken  up,  and  in  this  connection  some 
interesting  facts  are  presented.     The  views  of  the  employers 
were  obtained  concerning  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  law  upon  the  number  of  children  employed,  and 
upon  their  business.     These  views  are  fully  presented  and  an- 
alyzed.    The  conclusions  are  important  and  can  be  studied  with 
profit  from  both  a  business  and  social  point  of  view.     The  com- 
pulsory school  laws  in  this  state  are  also  analyzed,  and  the  part 
ends  with  a  careful  discussion  of  the  legal  position  of  the  child 
and  obligations  and  rights  of  parents. 

PARTS  IV  AND  V. 

Part  IV  is  devoted  to  a  presentiation  and  comparison  of  our 
manufacturing  returns  for  1897  apd  1898.  Part  V  covers  the 
Bame  ground  for  1898  and  1899.  A^  has  been  explained  else- 
where, the  greater  proportion  of  the  mianufacturing  establish- 
inents  in  this  sta^te,  report  annually  to  this  Bureau.  These  re- 
ports cover  with  considerable  detail  the  business  for  the  year. 
The  facts  thus  obtained,  which  are  uniform  from  year  to  year, 
are  presenied  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  those  of  the  same 
establishments  in  each  industry,  for  two  successive  years,  into 
abeolute  comparisons. 
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The  investigations  were  limited  to  the  mode  of  organization 
and  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders;  the  capital  in- 
vested ;  cost  value  of  raw  materials  and  supplies ;  the  total  value 
of  the  goods  made  or  work  done ;  the  number  of  days  in  oper- 
ation; the  proportion  of  business  done;  the  number  of  day, 
hour  and  piece  han,ds;  "the  number  of  persons  employed  each 
month;  the  classified  weekly  earnings;  the  total  amount  paid 
as  wages  and  salaries  respectively. 

This  line  of  investigation  was  begun  in  1896  and  has  been 
continued  each  year  since.  The  real  purpose  of  the  same  is  to 
ascertain  whether  our  manufacturing  industries  are  growing, 
standing  still,  or  losing  ground;  whether  the  progress,  if  any, 
keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  the  condition 
in  each  industry.  In  considering  the  elements  investigated  it 
will  be  noticed  that  they  are  the  very  ones  that  bear  upon  these 
problems. 

These  yearly  investigations  do  not,  in  any  case,  amount  to 
a  complete. census  in  the  sense  of  the  usually  accepted  mean- 
ing of  this  word.  With  a  census,  when  applied  to  manufac- 
tures, is  ordinarily  understood  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
faots  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  a  state  or  coun- 
try, whether  big  or  little.  A  census  is  a  big  and  costly  under- 
taking that  this  country  only  enters  upon  once  every  ten  years, 
and  that  it  usually  takes  several  years  to  complete.  The  inves- 
tigations referred  to  here  are  limited  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  productive  capacity  in  the  state,  and  each  comparison  is 
based  upon  reports  from  identical  establishments.  The  under- 
lying theory  is,  that  what  is  true  of  the  business  of  those  plants 
which  turn  out  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  true  for 
all.  Thus  it  has  been  assumed  that,  if  the  industries  and  plants 
investigated,  showed  a  good  condition,  the  condition  for  all  was 
also  good;  or,  if  they  showed  an  increase  in  the  various  ele- 
ments, ther  was  a  corresponding  increase  for  the  state.  This 
assumption  is  valid  both  from  a  scientific  and  statistical  point 
of  view.  While  not  a  census,  these  investigations  amount  to 
very  much  -the  same  thing.  They  show  the  growth,  condition 
and  trend  of  business  in  our  manufacturing  industries. 

Facts,  such  as  those  obtained  from  these  investigations,  are 
more  important  because  of  the  industrial  position  of  Wiscon- 
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sin.    Within   eomparatively  few  years  Wisconsin  has  become 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  states  of  the  union.     This  i? 
plain  from,  the  following  facts :     In  1880  there  were  more  than 
twenty  statee    in   the  country  which  turned  out  products  of 
greater  value  than  those  of  Wisconsin.     In  1890,  or  ten  years 
later,  Wisconsin  was  the  ninth  in  order  in  this  respect.     This 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  progress,  a  growth  equalled  by  very 
few  of  the  sister  states  at  any  period  of  their  existence.     The 
census  of  1900  will  unquestionably  show  that  there  are  not  over 
seven  or  eight  among  the  states  which  turn  out  a  greater  prod- 
uct than  Wisconsin.     This  surprising  development  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  a  favorable  situation  with  regard  to  transporta- 
tion and  to  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  state  in  the  way 
of  raw  material,  water  power,  etc.     The  effect  of  this  rapid 
industrial  progress  upon  our  population  and  institutions  has 
also  been  great.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  depend  for 
their  very  livelihood  upon  these  industries.    That  our  industrial 
conditions  should  be  watched,  and  that  reports  upon  them  should 
be  of  value  is  therefore  hardly  open  to  dispute. 

Facts  bearing  upon  industrial  and  business  conditions  are 
also  eagerly  sought.  The  man  of  business  today  must  know  not 
only  what  is  the  condition  in  his  imimediate  locality,  state  or 
country,  but  of  the  world ;  and  not  only  of  the  industry  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  but  of  production  in  general.  Working  men, 
menxbers  of  trades  unions,  also  are  scanning  wage-returns  and 
industrial  reports  for  light  and  guidance.  The  demand  for 
such  information  is  universal.  The  result  of  this  demand  is 
that  both  state  and  national  government  have  established  bp- 
reaus  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  industrial  facts ; 
that  producers  in  the  various  lines,  either  through  private  or- 
ganizations or  trade  journals,  are  making  extensive  reports; 
and  that  the  city  dailies  are  daily  devoting  pages  to  market  and 
other  reports  of  this  kind.  Upon  such  reports  the  future  is 
discounted  and  industrial  action  regulated.  All  this  only  goes 
to  show  the  importance  attached  to  such  information,  and  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  our  industrial  system. 

Among  the  more  important  results,  with  respect  to  the  growth 
oi  onr  manufacturing  industries  since  1896,  which  developed 
tbrough  the  above  investigations,  the  following  may  be  men- 
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rioned  :     In  1897  as  compared  with  1896,  there  was  an  increase  \ 

for  the  state  of  7.87  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested ;  I 

of  12.76  per  cent,  in  the  cost  value  of  the  raw  material  con-  | 

-umed;  of  13.22  per  cent,  in  the  aiflount  paid  as  wages;  of  9.63  | 

per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  goods  made;  and  of  9.34  per  cent, 
in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed.  \ 

In  1898  as  compared  with  1897,  the  respective  increase  in 
these  elements  was:  Capital  invested,  4.79  per  cent.;  mate- 
rial used,  14.82  per  cent. ;  amount  paid  as  wages,  10.21  per 
(?ent. ;  total  value  of  goods  made,  9.95  per  cent. ;  and  in  the 
average  number- of  persons  employed,  9.95  per  cent. 

In  1899,  as  compared  with  1898,  the  increase  is  represented 
by  the  following  figures:  Capital,  7.51  per  cent.;  material, 
9.01  per  cent.;  wages,  13.88  per  cent.;  goods  made,  12.91  per 
cent. ;  and  average  numiber  of  persons  employed,  12.36  per  cent. 

These  are  the  changes  which  took  place  between  each  year, 
and  from  these  we  summarize  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  during  the  period  covered. 

From  1896  to  1899  inclusive,  the  following  changes  took 
place:  In  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  our  manufactur- 
ing institutions  there  was  an  increase  of  20.17  per  cent.,  or  of 
fully  one-fifth.  In  the  cost  value  of  the  raw  material  used 
rhere  was  an  increase  of  36.59  per  cent.,  or  over  one-third.  In 
the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  the  increase  amounts  to  37.31 
per  cent.  In  the  total  value  of  goods  made,  or  work  done,  the 
increase  was  35.54  per  cent.  In  the  average  number  of  per- 
-ons  employed  it  was  31.65  per  cent. 

These  are  the  principal  elements  which  are  affected  by  busi- 
ness events.  The  course  of  these  represents  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. The  above  figures  indicate  that,  even  if  allowance  is 
.nade  for  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  prices,  the  volume  of 
i)usiness  in  our  manufacturing  industries  was  at  least  one-third 
greater  in  1899  than  in  1896. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  for  some  of  the  elements  included 
the  increase  was  greater  than  for  others.  That  such  should  be 
the  case  was  only  to  be  expected.  The  yariatione  are  largely 
«lue  to  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  market.  The  prices  of  mate- 
rial and  of  the  finished  product,  for  instance,  are  not  often 
equally  affected  by  changes  in  prices.     Sometimes  they  even 
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move  in  opposiie    directions.     Wages  seldom  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  prices  of  the  products.     In  the  long  run  the 
tendencv,  for  all   the  elements,  is  in  the  same  direction.     But 
as  each  is  affected  hy  special  influences,  they  seldom  keep  an 
even  pace.        The   smaller  increase  for  capital  invested  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fixed  capital  already  in  exist- 
ence admitted  of  a  greater  volume  of  business  without  being 
proportionately    increased.     "Circulating  capital"   usually  in- 
creases or  decreases  with  the  product,  but  this  is  not  always  true 
of  "fixed  capi'tal." 

But  there  are  also  a  few  other  facts  that  are  significant  to 
the  industrial  situation  and  should  be  mentioned.     These  relate 
to  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  workers  and  to  the  days  in  opera- 
tion.    From  the  returns  of  1,500  establishments  it  was  found 
that  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker,  or  to  each  position 
which   was   const^iitlv   filled    during   the   business   year,   was 
$396.63   in   1.S06,    $416.63    in   1807,   $418.95   in   1898,   and 
$420.50  in  lSJj9.      This  is  an  increase  in  1899,  over  1896,  of 
$23.87.     When   092   establishments   only  were   included,   the 
average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker  was  $367.10,  $378.60, 
$383.95,  and  $389.14  for  the  four  years,  1896  to  1899  inclu- 
sive.    The  difference  in  the  earnings  in  the  two  cases  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  a  larger  proportion  of  industries 
with  skilled  and  bettor  paid  workers  is  included.     These  fig- 
ures, together  with  the  increase  in  the  total  amount  paid  as 
wages,  and  in  the  average  num<ber  employed,  seems  to  indicate 
that  labor  held  its  own  in  -the  general  increase. 

In  the  days  in  operation  the  increase  is  equally  gratifying. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  was 

2fi3,40  in  1896,  270.81  in  1897,  278.40  in  1898,  and  281.90 

ui  1899.     The  increase  in  1899  over  1896  thus  amounted  to 

18.5  days.     It  is  easy  to  see  what  this  increase  meuns,  not  only 

to  employers,  but  the  employee  as  well. 

A.t  first  sight,  this  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  during 
tne  past  four  years  may  look  somewhat  large  It  is  also  a  face 
tnat  it  is  considerably  above  the  average.  With  a  proportion- 
ate increase  for  the  other  six  years  of  the  last  decade,  the  next 
census  would  show  an  increase  over  that  of  1890  of  almost 
ww-fourths.    No  such  increase,  however,  can  be  sjiowii  for 
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these  3-ears.  This  will  he  plain  wluui  wo  consider  the  industrial 
conditions  during  this  period.  In  1891  and  1892  the  condi- 
tions, at  least  on  the  surface,  were  good.  Both  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  w^age  re-turns,  showed  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business.  In  1893,  however,  the  financial  crisis  came.  The 
effects  of  this  crisis  lasted  for  several  years,  and  were  of  such 
nature  as  to  reduce  business  in  practically  every  line.  The  grain 
during  the  past  four  years,  therefore,  represents  practically  the 
en»tire  gain  during  the  past  decade.  Unfortunately  the  inves- 
tigations described  there  do  not  extend  back  of  189G.  Hence 
we  have  no  fairlv  accurate  way  of  measurin«^  either  the  increase 
up  to  and  including  1892  or  the  decline  which  began  in  1893. 
It  is  believed,  however, — and  this  belief  is  not  entirely  without 
statistical  basis, — that  the  decline  occasioned  by  the  crisis  more 
than  offset  the  increase  for  1890-92. 

While,  as  already  explained,  •the  above  investigations  cover 
only  a  few  years,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  reliable  data  upon 
the  course  of  production  between  1890  and  189G,  enough  facts 
bearing  upon  it  have  been  gleaned  from  various  sources  to  ven- 
ture a  prediction  as  to  the  results  of  the  present  census.  In 
1890  the  capital  invested  was  $216,515,404,  the  value  of  goods 
made,  $248,546,104,  and  the  amount  paid  as  wages, 
$51,843,708.  The  same  elements  for  the  1,245  establishments 
included  in  these  investigations  and  which  are  lx?lieved  to  cover 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  productive  capacity  for  the  state,  in 
1896  were:  Capital,  $175,905,124;  goods  made,  $155,152,906; 
wages,  $26,066,343.  For  these  1,245  establishments,  in  1899, 
the  capital  used  amounted  to  $211,385,187;  the  value  of  the 
goods  made  to  $210,294,248:  and  the  amoimt  paid  in  wages 
$35,43  8,540.  In  round  numbers  this  was  an  increase  in 
1899  over  1896  of  about  32  per  cent.  These  figures  may  be 
depended  upon.  •  If  they  constitute  about  65  per  cent,  of  the 
manufacturing  capacity  for  the  state,  and  the  above  assumption 
that  the  increase  which  took  place  in  1890-1892  w^as  fully  off- 
set by  the  decline  during  the  crisis  is  correct,  the  present  cen- 
sus should  show  that  the  value  of  the  product,  and  the  amount 
invested  during  the  census  year  was,  in  each  case,  in  the  neigh- 
l>orhood  of  $325,000,000,  and  that  over  .$65,000,000  was  paid 
as  wages.     This  is  merely  an  estimate.     To  prove  correct  the 
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above  assumption  niiist  not  only  hold  good,  but  tho  classification 
as  to  manufaeturod  product  for  this  census  must  also  be  the 
same  as  for  the  one  of  1890. 

Should  this  prediction  prove  true  it  will  probably  be  found 

also  that  our  productive  capacity  had  fully  kept  pace  with  tho 

increase   in   population.     Wisconsin   will  undoubtedly  show  a 

p-ea'ter  increase   in   her  population  than  tho  average  for  the 

country.     There  are  manv  reasons  why  this  should  be  so.     In 

the  first  place  the  state  is  comparatively  new  and  is  less  fully 

developed.     I't  has  had  an  abundance  of  cheap  and  even  fairly. 

good  land.     There  are  also  reasons  to  believ  that  it  suffered  less 

from  the  crisis  than  many  other  states.     The  cheap  lands  have 

tended  to  al>sorh  the  surplus  population  in  the  cities,  as  well  as 

to  attract  immigration  from  elsewhere.     While  all  this  is  true, 

present  indica-tions  tend  to  show  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 

place  the  increase  in  our  population  during  the  past  ten  years 

at  a  higher  figure  than  28  per  cent.,  or  sliglrtly  lower  than  that 

for  our  manufactures,  which  according  to  above  figures  would 

somewhat  exceed  31  per  cent. 

As  a  whole  these  investigations  have  proved  a  success,  aira  it 
is  confidentlv  believed  that  it  is  to  the  be.st  interest  of  the  state 
that  thev  should  be  continued  in  thefuture. 

PAKT  VI. 

Part  VI  relates  to  the  employment  and  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  mercantile  linos,  skilled  trades  and  log- 

Under  Manufacturing  Industries  we  find  for  each  of  12  in- 
dustries the  average  persons  employed  by  month ;  the  smjallest, 
average,  and  greatest  number  of  persons  employecl;  the  hour, 
day  and  piece  hands ;  the  classified  weekly  earnings ;  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  operation ;  and  the  amount  paid  as  wages.  These 
presentations  embrace  12  industries,  or  221  establishments. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  what  is  shown  under  this  head. 
Following  the  above  presentations  will  be  found  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits in  which  the  totals  for  the  above  12  industries  are  comr 
bined  with  the  totals  for  the  43  industries,  which  constitute 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  part.     As  a  result  of  this  combina- 
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tion,  we  have  the  conclusions  as  obtained  from  the  returns  of 
1,213  establishments  in  55  industries. 

Under  Mercantile  Establishments  we  find,  for  13,808  persons 
in  six  mercantile  lines,  embracing  3,754  establisments,  the  av- 
erage number  of  persons  employed  each  month,  and  the  classi- 
fied weekly  earnings.  These  facts  arc  of  some  imiportance. 
Mercantile  establishments  are  not  often  included  in  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind.  For  this  reason,  data  relating  to  employ- 
ment and  earnings  in  these  occupations  has  not  been  widely 
distributed.  The  facts  presented  were  obtained  from  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments  in  the  state,  and  m;ay  therefore 
be  regarded  as  representative. 

Under  Skilled  Trades,  etc.,  we  find  the  classified  weekly 
earnings ;  the  hour,  day,  and  piece  hands ;  the  number  employed 
by  months  in  each  of  14  skilled,  trades,  and  in  three  other  in- 
dustries. Together,  the  reports  upon  these  points  include 
23,416  persons,  or  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  employes 
in  these  times  in  the  state. 

Under  Logging,  etc.,  is  found  the  time  employed,  the  wages 
paid  when  board  is  included,  and  other  facts  concerning  those 
who  are  employed  at  logging.  This  is  the  first  time  in  this 
state  that  representative  data  upon  these  nwttters  has  been  col- 
lected. The  fact«  presented  are  therefore  of  special  interest. 
In  all  12,780  persons  are  included  in  these  returns. 

For  Manufacturing,  the  returns  cover  the  years  1898  and 
1899.  For  the  other  industries  or  occupations  in  this  part  the 
returns  cover  the  year  1898.  In  all  cases,  the  facts  were  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  employers  and  relate  to  the  sam^e  mat- 
ters. The  presentations  made  are  also  uniformw  'Comparisons 
between  the  facts  for  the  different  industries  can  therefore  be 
made.  The  importance  of  this  part  may  be  realized  when  it  is 
found  that  154,902  wage  earners  are  considered. 

PATJT  VII. 

This  part  relates  to  Factory  Inspection.  It  shows  what  has 
been  done  in  this  branch  of  our  duties  during  the  present  time. 
The  ^vx>^k  was  classified  according  to  its  nature  and  as  affected 
by  the  various  laws.     Thus  we  have  factories  in  one  class,  cigf^' 
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shops  in  another,  sweat  shops  in  a  third,  etc.     In  the  record 
of  "the  inspections,  Factories,  etc.,  comes  first.     Then,  in  order, 
eome  Cigar  Factories,  Sweatshops,  Tobacco  Warehouses.     The 
facts  regarding  these  classes  of  places  have  been  presented  with 
considerable  detail.     Thus  we  find,  first,  tables  giving  the  name, 
business,  location  and  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  importance 
of  each  establishment  inspected.     Then  there  is  a  list  of  the 
orders  issued,  and  lastly,  summaries  and  analyses  of  the  work 
performed.       Many  other  places  such  as  hotels,  schools,  halls, 
mercantile  establishments,  etc.,  were  also  inspected.       But  of 
this  work  the  record  is  less  complete.     Owing  to  the  nature  of 
these  places  a  detailed  record  of  them  is  of  less  value  than  of 
factories  or  places  where  production  in  one  form  or  another  is 
carried  on.     For  each  of  these  classes  of  places,  however,  full 
sumnutries  of  the  inspections  and  the  actions  taken  are  pre- 
sented.     There  is  also  a  record  of  the  prosecutions  made.     And 
the  introduction  includes  a  discussion,  amounting  practically  to 
a  brief,  upon  the  factory  laws. 

During  the  present  "term  the  work  of  inspection  has  been 
carried  on  upon  a  much  broader  scale  than  in  the  past.       In 
fact,  the  change  in  this  respect  is  so  great  that  it  might  al- 
most be  called  radical.     This  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  through  legislation.       Up  to  1899  the  Bureau  was  pro- 
vided with  only  two  inspectors.     The  state  also  lacked  many 
of  the  laws  which  are  essential  in  all  manufacturing  states. 
That  under  such  circumstances  this  Bureau  should  be  able  to 
render  the  best  service  was  hardly  to  be  expected.     The  situa- 
tion was  explained  to  the  Governor  and  legislature  with  the 
result  that  the  session  of  1899  not  only  extended  the  factory 
acts,  but  increased  the  number  of  inspectors  for  the  enforce^ 
men*  of  these  laws.     Among  the  miore  important  laws  that  were 
enacted  at  this  session,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Chap- 
ter 77,  requiring  seats  for  female  employes ;  Chapter  79,  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  of  cigars;  Chapter  189,  requiring  suc- 
tion devices  on  emery  wheels;  Chapter  232,  regulating  the  man- 
ufacture of  clothing,  etc. ;  Chapter  274,  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children.     These  laws  are  of  the  grea'test  importance. 
They  contain  so  many  provisions,  however,  that  their  enforce- 
loent  increased  the  work  of  the  inspeotorg  qy^t  100  per  cwt. 
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While  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  were  thus  largely  increased, 
i+s  powers  to  discharge  these  duties  were  also  extended.  As 
said  above,  additional  inspectors  were  authorized.  In  fact,  the 
legislature  was  so  liberal  in  this  respect  that  instead  of  two,  as 
in  the  past,  the  Bureau  now  has  seven  inspectors. 

While  the  last  legislature  thus  doubled  our  duties,  it  trebled 
our  power  for  performing  these  duties.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Bureau  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  But  now  is  this  so  ?  In 
order  to  answer  this,  it  is  nex^ossary  to  refer  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  before  •the  actions  of  the  above  session.  At  that 
time,  while  the  factory  laws  were  less  cx)miplete  than  now,  they 
still  constituted  a  respectable  body.  Regardless  of  this  fact, 
however,  two  •  inspectors  only  were  allowed  for  their  enforce- 
ment. Considering  this,  also,  the  position  of  this  state  in  point 
of  manufacturing,  together  with  the  area  it  covers,  it  becomx345 
plain  at  once  that  there  could  be  no  proper  relation  between 
the  work  to  do,  and  the  number  of  inspectors  by  whom  it  was 
to  be  done.  Our  duties  at  that  time  were  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inspectors.  In  fact,  the  discrepancy 
was  so  great  that  this  was  the  main  reason  why  more  inspectors 
were  authorized.  When  "the  basis  for  the  respective  increases 
is  thus  considered,  the  difference  in  their  ratio  means  less  than 
would  at  £rst  appear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  change  effected 
by  the  above  laws,  was  one  of  degree  only.  The  work  of  prop- 
erly enforcing  all  the  factory  laws  now  in  force  is  still  greater 
than  even  the  present  number  of  inspectors  is  fully  able  to 
cope  with. 

'The  laws  which  so  transformed  the  work  of  this  Bureau  went 
into  effect  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1899.  For  about  six- 
teen months  our  work  has  thus  been  conducted  on  the  new  basis. 
During  this  period  a  great  deal  has  certainly  been  accom- 
plished. More  places  have  been  included  in  the  inspection  than 
ever  before.  Each  place  has  also  been  inspected  oftener  or  at 
shorter  intervals  than  in  the  past.  In  fact,  places  where  chil- 
dren were  employed,  or  where  effective  work  was  needed  for 
other  reasons,  have  been  visited  once  a  month  in  some  cases 
and  every  other  month  in  others.  The  effects  of  this  have  been 
beniBficial.     It  is  only  through  thorough  work  at  frequent  in- 
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Bpeetions  that   factory  laws  can  be  enforced.     Experience  has 
amply  shown  that  every  order  issued  by  the  inspectors  must 
be  followed  up  closely  in  order  to  receive,  the  requisite  atten- 
tion.    Occasional  visits  only  are  of  little  avail.     They  are  no 
more  efEective  in  this  work  than  that  of  a  city  police  force  would 
be  if  not  constantly  on  duty.     Factory  inspectors,  like  police- 
men, in  order  to  serve  their  purpose,  must  call  early  and  often. 
Thev  must  be   on  band  at  all  times.     Lapses  in  this  respect 
are  no  mpro  disastrous  to  effective  work  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.      Since  the  duties  in  the  two  cases  are  almost  ex- 
actly alike  the  situation  could  hardly  be  different.     These  facts, 
however,  are  often  overlooked  not  only  by  the  public  but  by 
the  legislators. 

During  the  period,  as  given,  the  inspection  includes  2,319 
factories  and  workshops,  employing  124,717  persons;  492  cigar 
factories,  employing  2,067  persons;  79  sweatshops,  employing 
1,050  persons;  S3  "tobacco  warehouses,  employing  3,780  per- 
sons; and  573  other  buildings  such  as  school  houses,  mercantile 
establishments,  hotels,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  also 
visited  bowling  alleys,  sun)|mer  gardens,  messenger  service  and 
other  places  where  children  are  employed.  As  said  above,  these 
places  have  been  visited  more  than  once  during  the  period,  many 
as  often  as  once  a  month. 

The  orders  issued  at  these  visits  numbered :     Factories,  etc., 
19,878;  cigar  factories,  729;  sweatshops,  144;  tobacco  ware- 
houses, 168;  other  places,  925.     This  nijakes  a  good  many  or- 
I  ders.     It  is  the  result  of  persistent  efforts  on  «the  part  of-  the 
inspectors  to  discover  and,  if  possible,  remedy  every  violation 
of  the  factory  laws.     All  of  these  orders  have,  of  course,  not 
been  technically  complied  with,  but  through  close  watching  and 
a  firm  policy  we  have  succeeded  in  having  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  these  violations  corrected.     Through  this  work,  thou- 
sands of  pjaces  have  been  more  safe  and  healthy  and  hundreds 
of  unfortunate  children  have  been  "taken  out  of  factories  and 
placed  in  school.    That  this  work  is  of  som^  value  to  the  state 
'will  hardly  b^  questioned. 
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RKCOMMKNDATIONS. 

In  tlie  preceding  pages  is  thus  presented  a  brief  outline  of 
the  work  in  this  Bureau  during  tlie  present  'term.  As  said  be- 
fore, the  duties  of  this  Bureau  are  of  two  kinds, — to  gather 
statistical  information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  and 
the  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  and  to  inspect  factories, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  so-called  factory  laws. 
The  former  consist  of  the  investigation  of  social  and  econoniic 
conditions  by  the  so-called  statistical  methoil.  The  second  con- 
sist of  enforcing  the  factory  laws  and  are  therefore  of  the  na- 
ture of  police  duties. 

While  these  two  classes  of  duties  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
diifering  entirely  as  to  their  nature,  no  sharp  line  between  them 
has  been  drawn  in  this  report.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain. 
Both  are  combined  in  the  same  department  and  directed  by  the 
same  persons.  From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  much  of 
the  work  in  both  is  performed  by  the  same  persons.  There  are 
too  many  examples  for  detailed  enumeration.  One  illustration 
will  therefore  be  made  to  cover  all.  The  factory  inspectors, 
for  instance,  nuxke  inspections,  report  upon  them^^,  issue  orders 
to  correct  vioktions  of  the  law,  see  to  it  that  their  orders  are 
complied  with,  but  "they  are  directed  from  the  Bureau,  and 
their  reports  are  also  handled,  compiled  and  ajialyzed  in  the 
Bureau.  In  some  cases  the  inspectors  are  also  employed  for 
collecting  other  facts.  Thus  the  greater  proportion  of  the  facts 
upon  which  -the  part  relating  to  child  labor  in  Wisconsin  is 
based  were  obtained  through  the  inspectors.  Speaking  more 
strictly,  parts  two  to  six,  inclusive,  belong  to  the  statistical 
branch  of  our  duties,  while  one  and  seven  come  under  factory 
inspection. 

The  report  is  bulky,  but  it  covers  considerable  groilnd.  The 
statistical  matter  it  contains  is  as  important  as  any  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  had.  It  has  also  been  condensed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible without  impairing  its  value;  and  in  addition  to  this,  was 
as  carefully  analyzed  as  the  time 'Would  possibly  permit.  An 
examination  of  the  various  parts  will  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  inspection  was  also  closely  looked  after.  Every  possible 
effort  waa  made  not  only  to  discover  violations  of  the  laws  but 
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to  have  these  violations  remedied.     As  nxucli  has  been  done  in 
this  respect  as  was  possible  with  the  present  equipment.     Dur- 
ing the  entire   period  every  resource  at  the  command  of  the 
Bureau  has   been  taxed  to  its  utmost  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  the  Bureau  was  created  for.     By  thus  doing  our  besr, 
or  by  utilizing  all  the  resources  of  the  Bureau  in  the  work, 
two  objects  ^vere  gained.     In  the  first  place  it  enabled  us  to 
know  what  the  Bureau  can  do  as  now  equipped;  secondly,  the 
weak  and  strong  points  in  the  factory  laws  were  discovered. 
These  facts  are  iniiwrtant.     Xot  only  sliould  they  bo  know^n  to 
the  legislature,   but  also  by  those  who  are  employed  at  this 
work.     What  was  thus  developed  may  be  summed  in  this  way: 
The  Bureau  has  loss  help  than  it  pould  advantageously  employ. 
The  factory  laws,  as  they  stand  at  present,  do  not  cover  enough 
ground.     For  the  best  and  most  effective  work,  therefore,  more 
help  and  more  law^s  are  needed.     Tx»gislation  in  cither  or  both 
of  these  directions  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the,  state.     For 
these  and  other  reasons  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  recommend: 
That  some  stoi)s  be  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  free 
employment  offices  in  this  state. 

That  the  working  force  of  the  Bureau  be  somewhat  increased. 
That  a  law  bo  enacted  requiring  employers  to  report  to  this 
Bureau  all  accidents  to  persons  in  their  employ  which  occur 
while  they  are  engaged  in  their  duties. 

That  the  law  relating  to  fire  escapes  be  amended  and  extended 
S4>  as  to  expressly  include  scliool  houses,  office  buildings,  etc. 

That  the  law-  regulating  the  emplo;\Tnent  of  children  be  made 
to  expressly  include  l)owling  alleys,  summer  and  l)eer  gardens 
and  places  of  amusement  in  general. 

That  the  laws  regulating  the  sanitary  conditions  be  enlarged 
and  that  the  Bureau  be  given  greater  power  in  their  enforce- 
ment. 

That  the  law  relating'  to  the  swinging  out  of  doors  to  exits 
W  so  amended  as  to  expressly  include  factories,  school  houses, 
and  public  and  business  buildings  in  general. 

Would  also  recommend  that  in  each  house  of  the  legislature 
at  the  coming  session,  a  committee  on  labor  and  factory  legis- 
lation be  created. 
The  alove  recommendations  do  not  cover,  by  far,  all  the  ex- 
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tra  legislation  of  this  kind  that  is  needed  in  this  state.  They 
include  only  such  laws  and  amendmen'ts  that,  at  this  time,  are 
considered  the  most  necessary.  If  the  committees  recom- 
mended  are  appointed,  opportunity  may  perhaps  be  had,  not 
only  to  consider  other  measures,  but  to  subje-ct  the  laws  now  in 
force  to  a  tliorougli  and  mucli  ne<Mle<l  revision. 


The  real  reason  for  recommiending  committees  on  labor  in 
the  two  houses  is  that  this  seems  the  best  way  in  which  to  in- 
sure that  full,  free  and  thorough  hearing  and  discussion  of  all 
proposed  labor  or  factory  legislation  Uiat  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  int<}lligent  action.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  respects, 
this  is  a  new  departure  in  handling  factory  or  labor  legisla- 
tion. On  ihc  other  hand  it  is  a  change  that  seems  to  be  needed. 
The  way  in^whicli  this  legislation  has  been  disposed  of  in  the 
past  has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  Since  there  "were  no 
special  coniniittec^s  on  labor  legislation  such  bills,  when  intro- 
duced, have  to  be  referred  to  committees  created  for  other  work, 
work  that  in  most  ease  required  their  entire  time.  The  result 
of  this  is  easily  seen.  In  many  cases  the  bills  in  question  be- 
came a  side  issue,  receiving  such  attention  only  as  could  be 
spared  from  their  regular  duties.  While  Wisconsin  has,  on 
the  whole,  a  fairly  complete  body  of  factory  lawis,  there  is  a 
lack  of  uniforni.itv  and  connection  between  the  different  acts. 
Many  of  the  provisions  are  conflicting,  some  are  indefinite  as 
to  their  meaning,  others  fall  short  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  Much  of  this  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  nivan- 
ner  in  which  this  class  of  legislation  has  been  handled,  and  ar- 
gues strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change. 

Factory  or  labor  Icirislation  implies  state  interference  in  in- 
dustrial  matters.  Bv  enactine"  such  laws  the  state  serves  no- 
tice  upon  the  employers  that  they  must  not  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  such  a  way  as  to  menace  the  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  their  employes.  To  the  employes  it  means  that  where  they, 
as  a  class,  are  too  weak  to  defend  their  own  rights,  the  state, 
in  the  interest  of  society,  as  a  whole,  steps  in  and  takes  their 
side.     Such  legislation   favors  the   laborer, — the   industrially 
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weak  as  against  the  industrially  strong.     It  is  state  interference 
where  competition  fails  to  work  out  the  best  results. 

Restriction  of  this  nature  tends  to  impose  burdens  upon  the 
employer  and  tlius,  in  some  cases,  to  increase  the  cost  of  oper- 

I 

ating  his  business.     If  carried  much  farther  in  this  ^han  in 

other  maimfaetm-ing  states  similarly  situated,  it  migbt  result 

in  placing  our  manufactures  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  market. 

\Yhilo  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  this,  it  is  a  point  that 

should  always  he  considered  in  passing  upon  such  legislation. 

As  alreadv  alluded  to,  the  laws  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  be 
effective.  Kxpericnce  has  shov\Ti  "that  many  labor  laws,  both 
in  this  and  other  states,,  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  enforced. 
In  some  ciuscs  the  constitutional  limit  is  overstepped ;  in  others, 
the  provisions  are  ambiguous  or  conflicting.  In  such  cases 
there  is  usually  much  annoyance  and  unnecessary  expense  all 
around.  Conditions  of  this  kind  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
eliuunated. 

The  demand  for  such  legislation  is  growing.     The  reason  for 
this  is  largely  found  in  rapid  industrial  development.     New 
problems  that  denumd  solution  are  constantly  arising.     Besides 
thi?,  the  solution  of  old  ones  is  becoming  more  imperative.     The 
points  that  must  be  cleared  up  in  connection  with  each  new 
law  before  it  can  be  intelligently  passed  upon  are  also  becom- 
ing more  coin}>licated.     What  in  the  past  was  plain  is  now  an 
intricate  question.     In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  every  new 
bill  should  he  considered  from  practically  every  point  of  view. 
How  will  it  affect  society  as  a  w^hole  ?     How  each  class  ?     What 
relation  does  it  bear  to  other  laws  ?     Can  it  be  enforced  ?    These 
are  only  a  few  of  'the  questions  that  must  be  answered.     It  is 
true  that  the  principles  upon  which  labor  legislation  is  based 
,       are  settled.     This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  all  such  bills, 
that  are  introduced  at  each  session,  are  wise  or  would  prove 
beneficial  if  they  becamie  law.     There  are  bad  bills  as  well  as 
good.     To  single  out  those  that  ought  to  become  law  from  those 
that  ought  not  is  no  easy  task.     That  this  be  done,  however, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance..    Under  the  competitive  system 
<he  great  problem  is  to  so  legislate  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
amonnt  of  protection  to  labor  without  retarding  industrial  prog- 
ress.   That  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  most  careful  considera- 
ation  of  every  point  involved  is  plain.     The  question  is,  how 
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such  consideration  may  best  be  obtained.  As  said  above,  it 
can  most  likely  be  had  •through  special  committees.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  appointment  of  such  committees  is  rec- 
commonded. 

This 'is  not  intended  as  an  argument  for  such  committees. 
My  only  object  is  to  repeat  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  this 
move  that  are  obvious  to  all.  Such  committees  are  needed.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  dispute.  No  branch  of  legislation  is  more 
imiportant  than  that  on  labor.  K'or  is  there  any  subject  upon 
which  more  new  laws  are  asked.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  proposition.  Nor  will  anything  special  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  other  recommendations.  •  If  committees  on  such 
laws  are  created,  there  will  be  ample  opportunities  for  a  full 
discussion.  .  A  few  points,  however,  may  be  mentioned. 

EMPLOYMENT   OFFICES. 

Free  employment  offices  may  be  defined  as  means  maintained 
by  the  state  for  bringing  work  and  the  worker  together.  Un- 
der the  present  industrial  system  this  is  a  very  important  state 
undertaking.  Where  conditions  are  ripe  for  them  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  dirou^^h  it. 

In  any  proposition  to  establish  state  employment  offices  three 
questions  are  likely  to  arise.  These  are: — Is  such  an  under- 
taking within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  state?  Are  the  condi- 
tions in  this  state  right  for  such  offices  ?  What  is  likel^''  to  be 
the  cost  to  the  state  of  running  them  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  little  need  be  said.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  that  involves  principles  not  already  settled. 
Such  step  on  the  part  of  the  state  would  not  m,'aterially  differ 
from  much  of  the  legisla'tion  in  favor  of  labor,  or  the  w^eaker 
classes,  already  enacted.  1/  it  is  proper  for  the  state  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  of  employment,  it  is  also  proper  to  provide 
means  through  which  work  and  worker  may  meet.  This  has 
also  been  recognized.  Many  states  have  already  established 
such  offices.  Manv  smaller  commimitiee  have  also  tried  their 
hand  at  it.  In  most  cases  these  experiments  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

The  second  question  may  be  more  difficult.  It  is  obviously 
a  fact  that  the  need  of  such  offices  depends  largely  upon  in- 
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dustrial  conditions.  Where  industry  is  limited  there  is  little 
for  such  oflicTes  to  do.  Where  highly  developed  and  greatly 
diversified,  such  offices  can  find  a  vast  field  for  usefulness. 
This  latter  point  is  amply  illustrated  by  their  success  in  Illi- 
nois and  other  manufacturing  states.  In  Chicago  alone  they 
are  the  nueans  by  which  thousands  of  persons  every  week  find 
emplovment. 

Xow,  what  is  the  condition  here?     Is  Wisconsin  a  manufac- 
turing state  ?     Ko  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  attempt 
to  prove  the  contrary.     Wisconsin  is  an  industrial  state  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.     In  1890,  the  state  occupied  the  ninth  place 
in  point  of  manufacturing  of  all  the  states  in  the  union.     Today 
it  ranks  even  higher.    Our  industries  are  highly  developed  and 
use  the  best  productive  methods.      Almost  every  important  in- 
dustry is  represented,  and  they  are  widely  distributed.     There 
is  not  a  part  of  the  entire  area  of  the  state  that  is  not  known  for 
one  or  more  important  industries.     Our  advanced  development 
is  not  confined  to  manufacture  alone  but  emibraces  farming  as 
well  as  other  branches.    The  result  is  that  we  have  a  large  army 
of  workers,  many  of  whom  are  constantly  moving  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  one  industry  to  another.     The  farm  laborer  in 
the  sumjmer  is  a  logger  in  "the  winter.     The  ups  and  downS  in 
all  lines  of  business — the  busy  and  the  dull  season — all  contrib- 
ute to  the  uncertainty  and  shifting  of  employment.      At   one 
time  work  is  to  be  had  in  one  place,  in  another  in  some  other 
place.     In  considering  these  and  other  facts,  it  will  hardly  be 
questioned  that  Wisconsin  offers  a  splendid  field  of  usefulness 
to  free  employment  offices.     The  situation  is  such  that  almjoet 
any  effort  to  secure  employment  for  the  unemployed  will  be  of 
vflue. 

The  question  of  expense  is  important     In  fact,  it  may  prove 
the  most  important  of  all.     Such  offices  cannot  be  maintained 
without  cost.    One  for  each  industrial  center  in  the  state  would 
require  quite  an  outlay.     This  may  prove  the  stumbling  block. 
The  state  may  not  as  yet  be  ready  to  assume  it     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  rightly  established    and   man- 
aged, the  public  good  from  this  undertaking  would  outweigh  its 
coat    This  can  also  be  shown.    In  spite  of  this  there  are  still 
tincertainties  to  be  faced.    There  may  be  mismanagement.    Pol- 
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itics  may  staad  in  the  way  of  the  best  work.  In  some  quarters 
there  is  also  as  yet  a  sentiment  against  all  state  action  in  this 
line.  These  and  other  facts  make  even  those  act  cautiously 
who,  on  the  whole,  are  friendly  to  such  moves.  i 

The  matter  of  expense,  however,  need  not  entirely  defeat  this 
proposition.  A  fair  start  towards  free  employment  offices  in 
this  state  may  be  made  at  a  comparatively  ^miall  cost.  The  plan 
for  this  is  far  from  a  complicatx?d  one.  It  consists  of  simply 
directing  this  Bureau  to  open  such  service  in  connection  with 
its  Milwaukee  office.  Such  additional  duties  the  Bureau  could 
readily  assume.  All  the  preparation  that  would  be  necessary  to 
that  end  is  the  increase  in  its  present  force  of  one  clerk,  and  a 
provision  for  the  necessary  stationery,  an  office  being  already'' 
provided.  Practically,  the  only  expense  that  would  thus  be  in- 
curred by  the  establishment  of  a  free  employment  office  in  the 
most  important  and  populous  center  of  the,state  is  the  salary  of 
a  clerk. 

That  this  imdertaking  would  prove  a  success  there  is  little 
doubt.  Milwa*ukee,  as  said,  is  the  most  important " industrial 
center  in  the  state.  Besides  this,  it  is  directly  connected  with 
every  other  part  of  the  state,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Kenosha, 
Racine,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh  and  other  important 
manufacturing  cities.  It  is  the  natural  place  for  such  an  office, 
and  its  establishment  there  would  certainly  prove  of  great  ben- 
efit to  both  labor  and  capital. 

The  introduction  of  such  duties  in  the  Milwaukee  office  of 
this  Bureau  might  also  lead  to  other  efforts  in  this  line.  It 
might  help  to  induce  some  of  the  larger  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  state  to  do  similar  work  in  connection  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  city  offices.  One  city,  that  of  West  Supe- 
rior, has  already  tried  this  plan  and  with  the  best  of  success. 
There  is  not  a  manufacturinc:  citv  in  the  state  that  does  not 
offer  a  good  field  for  a  free  emploympnt  office.  Any  step  that 
may  lead  to  their  establishment  is  therefore  worthy  of  encour- 
agement. 
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ADDITIONAL   HELP. 

An  increase  in  'the  inspection  service  and  in  the  clerical  force 

is  recommended.     The  real  reason  for  this  recommendation  is 

that  tlio  present  ft)rce  of  the  Ilureau  is  "too  small  for  the  amount 

of  work  there  is  to  be  d(mo.    It  is  true  that  the  last  legislature 

considerably  increased  the  inspection  service.      On   the   other 

hand  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it  greatly  increased  our  duties.     As 

has  Wen  ex])lained  elsewhere,  our  increase  thus  offset  the  other 

to  such  an  extent  that  the  relation  l)etween  the  work  required 

and  our  equipment  to  meet  it  was  not  greatly  changed  from  the 

condition  that  existed  before  the  legislation  was  had. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  service  of  this  Bureau  that  it  would 
not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  »tate  to  strengthen.    Even  one  addi- 
tional clerk  would  greatly   improve   the   statistical   service    it 
renders.      One  more  inspector  would  make  this  service  vastly 
more  efficient,  though,  for  the  best   result,    several   would   be 
needed.      The  Bureau  should  also  have,  a  law;>^er  on   its  staff. 
The  legal  work  in  connection  with  our  duties  is  greatly  increas- 
ing ;  and  the  present  way  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  county 
attorneys  in  every  step  is  quite  unsatisfactory.     This  is  a  con- 
sorvative  statement  of  the  situation.     There  is  plenty  of  data 
on  hand  with  which  to  support  it. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  work  that  com;es   under  the  in- 
spectors is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  done  fuly  as  well 
by  women  as  by  men.    This  fact  is  mentioned  here  because  the 
Woman's  Club  at  their  recent  state  convention  strongly  advo- 
cated an  increase  in  the  inspection  service,  and  that  at  least  one 
inspector  should  be  a  woman.      This  is  a  proposition  thaU  is 
worth  considering.     The  Woman's  Clubs  of  this  state  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  and 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  Bureau.      Their  strong  moral  influence  is    steadly    ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  the  right.    They  represent  the  best  sentiment 
in  the  cominunity.    When  it  is  remembered  that  no  law  can  be 
successfully  enforced  that  is  not  backed  up  by  a  healthy  public 
sentiment,  the  value  of  the  influence  of  the  Woman's  Clubs  be- 
comes fully  apparent.    Without  this  influence  and  its  effect  on 
public  sentiment,  we  should  have  accomplished  less  during  the 
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present  term  than  is  now  tlie  case.  The  position  these  clubs 
have  taken  upon  important  public  questions  is  highly  conmuend- 
able,  and  should  receive  all  possible  aid  and  encouragement 
from  the  legislature.  By  enacting  their  recommendations  into 
law  they  would  become  still  closer  associated  with  the  work. 
The  importance  of  this  is  so  great  that  the  legislature  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  it. 

In  this  connection  another  matter  ma}'  be  mentioned.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  there  are  persons  in  this  state  who  would  serve 
as  factory  inspectors  without  pay.  Now,  if  this  really  should 
be  the  case,  much  assistance  in  enforcing  the  factory  laws  might 
be  had  by  the  simple  act  of  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint 
Honorary  Factory  Inspectors.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  a 
new  departure,  one  that,  as  yet,  has  nowhere  been  tried.  It  is 
a  suggestion,  however,  that  is  worth  investigating. 

'Supposing  such  a  law  was  enacted,  what  class  of  persons 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  accept  the  appointments  ?  Experi- 
ence only  can  furnish  an  absolute  answer.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  many  of  those  who  are  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  reformj,  relief,  or  philanthropic  work  of  one  kind  or  another 
might  be  willing,  if  not  glad,  to  serve  the  state  in  this  capacity. 
Such  workers  usually  make  it  their  business  to  investigate  so- 
cial conditions.  Thev  are  alwavs  on  the  lookout  for  chances  to 
be  of  some  service,  or  to  do  good.  By  becoming  Honorary  In- 
spectors their  opj)ortunities  for  such  work  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. As  such  inspectors,  they  would  have  the  right  of 
entrance  and  inspection  of  any  factory,  place  of  employment, 
etc.,  in  the  state.  What  tliis  would  mean  to  them  is  readily 
seeji.  It  won  hi  give  them  access  to  the  very  places  the^  desire 
the  most  to  reach,  and  where  they  can  do  the  most  good.  This, 
of  itself,  would  probably  be  enough  of  an  inducement,  in  many 
cases,  for  undertaking  the  duties  of  inspection. 

Would  this  proposition  for  Honorary  Inspectors  prove  of  any 
real  benefit  to  the  state  ?  As  there  is  no  experience  to  be  guided 
by,  this  question  is  not  readily  answered.  It  can  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  that  success  or  failure  would  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  persons  who  would  consent  to  act  as  inspectors.  A 
successful  inspector  is  generally  noted  for  good  judgment  and 
interest  in  his  work.     Above  all,  he  must  be  interested  in  his 
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duties.  Unless  he  is  he  cannot  enter  upon  them  in  the  right 
spirit.  If  <he  rijrht  kind  of  persons  could  be  secured  as  in- 
spectors, there  would  be  little  or  no  doubt  about  the  result.  It 
would  be  a  success  from  the  start.  If  only  inferior  inspectors 
could  be  had,  lit'tlc  would  probably  be  accomplished.  But  oven 
if  the  result  should  be  below  expectations,  the  state  would  be 
no  worse  off  than  before,  as  no  expenses  are  involved. 

Since  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  inspectors,  the  im- 
portant question  is,  What  are  the  chances  under  this  plan  for 
obtainin|2:  efficient  service  ?     In  a  measure  the  answer  to  this  is 
suggested  in  above  description  of  the  kind  of  persons  likely  to 
accept,  or  seek  such  appointments.       As   no   compensation   is 
attached  to  the  duties,  they  would  not  be  eagerly  sought       In 
nearly  all  the  larger  cities,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  charity  and  reform  work 
of  various  kinds.'    They  do  this  largely  because  they  have  the 
time,  m^eans,  and  inclination  for  such  work.    That  among  these 
some  might  be  found  wh6  would  be  willing  to  become  Honorary 
Inspectors  there  is  little  doubt,  and  as  "these  persons  are  inter- 
ested in  social  work  the  chances  are  that  they  would  make  excel- 
lent inspectors.     Of  couree,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  devote  all  their  time  to  these  duties,  but  even  occasional 
inspections  on  their  part  would  be  of  great  value  or  assistance 
ill  enforcing  the  factory  la\\'S.  ,  , 

As  to  the  anioimt  of  authority  that  ought  to  be  given  such  in- 
spectors, "there  may  also  be  a  question.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  ought  to  l)e  limited  to  the  right  of  entrance  and  inspec- 
tion. Such  violations  as  they  discovered  they  could  report  to 
the  Bureau.  Prosecutions,  if  necessary,  could  then  be  begun 
through  one  of  the  regular  inspectors. 

ACCIDENTS. 

A  law  requiring  employers  to  repoi-t  upon  all  accidents  to 
persons  in  their  employ  that  happen  while  they  are  on  duty 
i^hoiild  l)e  enacted.  There  are  many  reasons  for  such  a  law. 
Some  of  these  arc  of  the  greatest  importance,  others  of  less. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  state,  there  are  perhaps  two  that 
are  of  greater  weight  thau  others.    In  the  first  place  .the  state 
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is  interested  in  knowing  all  about  its  subjects.  Upon  the  right 
to  obtain  any  information  that  relates  to  the  condition  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  it  has  always  insisted,  as  well  as  provided 
for.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  the  rule,  such  as  is  now  the 
case  in  this  state  with  reference  to  accidents,  they  are  simply 
due  "to  oniission. 

In  the  second  place,  the  state  is  sjiecially  interested  in  acci- 
dents because  of  their  serious  effect  upon  the  conununity.  From 
these  effects  every  manufacturing  sta-tc  in  the  country  endeavors 
to  protect  itself.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  legisla- 
tion upon  the  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery,  protection  in. 
case  of  fire,  etc.  ?  In  order  to  enact  wise  laws,  however,  special 
information  is  nccessarv.  This  mav  be  further  illustrated.  If 
the  idea  is  to  protect  people  from  accidents,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  a  minumum,  it  is,  at  best,  very  doubtful  whether  any  really 
effective  remedy  can  be  prescribed  until  after  a  thorough  study 
of  how  the  accidents  mostlv  occur.  Without  detailed  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  accidents  that  occur,  such 
a  study  of  them  as  contemplated  is  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  past,  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  such  da'ta  have  been 
made,  but  with  only  partial  success.  As  matters  now  stand,  em- 
ployers are  under  no  obligation  'to  disclose  the  facts  desired. 
This  they  (^ften  take  advantage  of.  If  they  report  at  all  as  to 
accidents,  it  is  only  in  such  a  way  as  suits  their  own  conven- 
ience, not  that  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  some  information 
in  this  line  might  be  obtained  through  the  party  injured,  or 
through  his  family  or  friends.  But  without  even  a  list  of  the 
accidents,  'this  method  is  certainly  impracticable  because  of  the 
amount  of  labor  involved.  The  only  practical  way  is  through 
the  employers.  Since  the  information  needed  is  not  voluntar- 
ily given,  it  should  be  required  by  law.  This  matter  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  demand  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  power. 
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OTIIKR     KECOMMENDATIONS, 

The  renxaining  recommendations  are  devoted  to  amendments 
to  laws  alreadv  enacted.    Police  laws,  or  such  as  are  dealt  with 
here,  are  usually  strictly  construed,  and  for  •this  reason  admit 
of  no  construction  beyond  what  is  actually  expressed.     Many 
of  our  present  laws  are  so  worded  that  they  fall  short  of  their 
purpose.      An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  law  requiring 
fire  escapes  on  certain  buildings.     In  enacting  this  law  it  was 
evidently  the  iiutc^ntion  that  it  should  cover  all  business  and  pub- 
lie  buildings  of  certain  kinds  and  sizes.      But  in  enumerating 
the  buildings,  school  houses  and  a  few  other  kinds  of  buildings 
wero  omitted.     The  result  of  this  is,  that  as  the  laws  now  stand, 
we  cannot  enforce  fire  escapes  on  the  buildings  thus  omitted,  no 
matter  how  badly  such  escapes  may  be  needed.      This   is   cer- 
tainly a  serious  defect,  one  that  sliould  be  remedied  at  the  first 
opportunity.     If  any  building  should  bo  provided  with  all  rea- 
sonable mieans  of  protection  in  case  of  fire,  it  is  our  large  and 
sometimes  overcrowded  school  houses. 

Another  defect  of  a  similar  nature  is  found  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  tlie  employment  of  children.  This  law  was  in- 
tended to  cover  all  children  working  for  wages  except  those  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  or  similar  occupations.  Yet,  as  bowling 
alleys,  siun^mer  and  beer  gardens  and  places  of  amusement  were 
not  expressly  included  in  the  wording  of  the  Jaw,  there  is  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  thev  come  within  it.  This  is  certainly 
a  cprave  omission.    Xo  time  should  Ih)  lost  in  correcting  it. 

In  the  late  revision  of  the  statutes  the  laws  relating  to  the 
sanitary'  condition  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  to  doors  or 
exits  were  so  mutilated  that,  as  they  now  stand,  they  are  prac- 
tically inoperative.  In  fact,  the  omissions  are  of  such  char- 
acter that  entirely  new  laws  upon  these  points  are  needed.  It 
is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state  that  all  the  errors  and  short- 
comings in  the  present  laws  which  have  thus  been  enumerated 
be  corrected  or  remedied. 

There  are,  aa  said  already,  many  other  laws  besides  those  just 
mentioned,  that,  in  the  interest  of  effective  service,  should  ba 
amended,  but  those  given  ^re  probably  the  most  important, 
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I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Charles 
Lewiston,  W.  L.  Bachelder,.  and  Stephen  W.  Gihnan  who 
successively  have  served  as  deputy  commissioners  during  the 
present  term,  and  "to  Louis  W.  Krueger  and  other  clerks  and 
employes  in  the  office.  -:\xn  also  much  indebted  to  Ndrman  B. 
Black,  factory  inspector,  and  H.  P.  Fischer,  J.  J.  Williams,  H. 
K  Policy,  D.  P.  Doty  and  R  E.  Bradford,  assistant  factory 
inspectors,  for  their  efficient  services. 

HAI4FOBD  Ebicksoi^, 

Commissioner. 
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LAWS  OF  WISCONSIN  RELATING  TO  LABOR. 


This  part  embraces  practically  all  the  la\vs  relating  more  di- 
rectly to  labor,  now  in  force  in  this  state  as  compiled  from  the 
statutes  of  1898. 

The  economic  and  social  importance  of  the  wage  earning 
classes,  the  far-reaching  effects  of  their  frequent  disputes  and 
misunderstandings  with  their  employers,  and  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  industrial  system  makes  it  necessary  that  almost 
everybody  should  possess,  at  least,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  laws 
affecting  labor.  In  presenting  a  careful  compilation  of  these 
laws,  therefore,  the  bureau  feels  that  it  is  supplying  a  want 
and  performing  a  service  from  which  important  benefits  may  be 
derived. 

It  is  true  that  this  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Wisconsin  statutes.  These  statutes,  however,  cannot  always 
be  consulted.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
they  are  too  costly  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
people.  Then  again,  the  provisions  wanted,  or  which  bear  upon 
matters  affecting  the  laborer  are  scattered  throughout  two  large 
volumes  and  often  so  indexed  and  arranged  that  only  la\vyers 
and  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  therewith  can  find  them.  That  the  statutes,  as  a 
rule,  are  beyond  the  ready  use  of  the  average  citizen  needs  no 
argument  and  this  furnishes  ample  justification  for  this  under- 
taking. 

It  is  therefore  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  the  laboring 
masses  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  labor  that  this  work 
is  chiefly  intended,  although  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  all  others  who  may  desire  information  along  this  line. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  be  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as 
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possible  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  for  that  reason 
there  has  been  embraced  all  laws  that  in  any  way  relate  to  labor ; 
in  other  words,  the  remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  right  has  not  only  been  given,  but  also  the  necessary 
steps  by  which  that  remedy  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  matter  of  arrangements  the  statutes  have  been  followed 
as  closely  as  possible.  While  often  greatly  abbreviated,  only 
such  matter  being  used  as  relates  more  directly  to  labor,  the  chap- 
ters and  sections  bear  the  same  number  here  as  in  the  statutes. 
The  various  provisions  or  laws  are  indexed,  first,  under  their 
main  head,  and  then  under  sub-heads,  the  number  of  the  page 
as  well  as  of  the  section  being  given  in  each  instance.  Omis- 
sions are  indicated  by  stars. 

The  actual  work  of  compilation  was  performed  by  Mr.  D.  F. 
Tyrrell  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  who  is  connected  with  this  bureau 
and  has  rendered  faithful  service. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  free- 
dom, in  order  to  secure  its  blessings,  form  a  more  perfect  government, 
insure  domestic  tranquility,  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  do  es- 
tablish this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  inherent  rig-hts;  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  To  secure  these  rights  g-cvernments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powero  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
CTiied. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
^tt  this  State  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the 
P^Hy  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

Section  3.     Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  his 
^titiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
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right,  and  no  laws  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty 
of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

Section  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble  to  con- 
sult for  the  common  good,  and  to  petition  the  government  or  any 

department  thereof  shall  never  be  abridged. 

»  »»  *  «  «  «  ♦ 

Section  9.  Every  person  is  entitled  to  a  certain  remedy  in  the  laws, 
for  all  injuries  or  wrongs  h*e  may  receive  in  his  person,  property  or 
character;  he  ought  to  obtain  justice  freely,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  purchase  it,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and 
without  delay,  conformably  to  the  laws. 

Section  11.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shaJl  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  sui»ported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  plac3  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Section  12.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  passed;  and  no 
conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate. 


[From  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898.] 


CHAPTER  11. 


LABOR  DAY. 


Section  1376.    The  governor,  by  proclamation,      «      «      ♦      may  set 
apart      ♦      ♦      «      one  day  in  each  year  to  be  observed  as  labor  day. 


CHAPTER  25. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Section  377.  There  is  established  in  this  state  at  the  city  of  Madi- 
son an  institution  of  learning  by  the  name  and  style  of  "the  university 

of  Wisconsin." 

«•«  «**•» 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.     OBJECTS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Section  385.  The  object  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  to 
provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  learning  connected  with  literary,  scientific,  industrial  and 
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professional  pursuits,  and  to  this  end  it  shall  consist  of  the  following 

colleges  or  departments,  to-wit: 

»  **  «*««« 

2.     The  college  of  mechanics  and  engineering. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  WISCONSIN.    DEPARTMENTS,   WHAT 

EMBRACED  IN. 

Section  386.  «  ♦  *  The  college  of  mechanics  and  engineering 
shall  embrace  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  mechanical  and  engineering  science  and  art,  and  may 
embrace    such    additional    branches  as  the  regents    may    determine. 


CHAPTER  27. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Section  4966.     Any  board  having  charge  of  a  free  high  school  or  of 
a  high  school  having  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the  course  or 
courses  prescribed  by  the  state  superintendent  for  such  schools  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  department  of  manual  training  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  under  its  management.     The  expense  of  main- 
taining such  department  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  expenses  of  maintaining  high  schools,  and  such  department 
shall  be  under  the  management,  direction  and  control  of  such  board. 
The  state  superintendent  shall,  so  far  as  his  other  duties  may  war- 
rant, give   such  information  and  assistance-  as  may  seem  necessary 
in  organizing  and  maintaining  such  departments,  and  in  arranging 
schemes  and  outlines  of  work;   and  with  the  aid  of  the  inspector  of 
high  schools  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  manual  train- 
ing departments  established  under  this  section;  shall  from  time  to  time 
inspect  the  same,  make  such  recommendations  relating  to  their  man- 
agement as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  make  such  report  thereon  as 
shall  give  full  information  concerning  their  number,  character  and  ef- 
ficiency.   The  state  superintendent  shall  establish  a  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  all  teachers  in  such  department,  and  may  grant  special 
certificates  to  such  applicants  as  are  fully  qualified  to  instruct  in  spe- 
cial lines  of  manual  work,  which  certificates  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
for  such  time  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  regarded  as  qualifying 
the  holders  thereof  to  teach  in  any  manual  training  department. 

MANUAL  TRAINING,  STATE  AID  FOR. 

•Section  496o.    Any  high  school  whose  course  of  study  or  outline 
of  work  in  manual  training  has  been  approved  by  the  state  superin- 

•Aaended  by  lec.  1,  ch.  273.  laws  of  1899,  by  omitting  words  in  brackets  and 
*»«walBf  Um  amount  appropriated  to  five  thousand  dollars. 
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tendent  and 'whose  teacher  has  been  qualified  may,  upon  application, 
be  placed  upon  an  approved  list  of  schools  maintaining  manual  train- 
ing departments.  A  school  once  entered  upon  such  list  may  remain 
there  and  be  entitled  to  state  aid  so  long  as  the  scope  and  character 

m 

of  its  work  are  maintained  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  approval 
of  such  superintendent  (provided  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  said 
list  more  than  ten  schools).  On  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year 
the  clerk  of  each  school  board  maintaining  a  school  on  the  approved 
list  or  the  city  superintendent  of  any  city  where  such  an  approved 
school  is  maintained,  shall  report  to  the  state  superintendent  in  such 
form  as  may  be  required,  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  manual  training  department  thereof,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  names  of  teachers  employed 
and  the  length  of  time  such  department  was  piaintained  during  the 
preceding  year.  And  upon  the  receipt  of  such  report,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  department  has  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  during  the  year, 
the  said  superintendent  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and 
file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district  or  corporation 
maintaining  the  school;  provided,  that  the  total  amount  expended  for 
such  purpose  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year« 


CHAPTER  29. 

state  prison,  manufacturing  IN;    DEBT   AGAINST   STATE. 

Section  561f.  Said  board  (of  control)  may,  whenever  in  the  opinion 
of  all  its  members  the  interest  of  the  state  requires  it,  establish  a 
manufacturing  business  in  the  state  prison,  and  for  that  purpose  may 
create  a  debt  against  the  state  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  but  no  such  debt  shall  be  created  without 
the  written  approval  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and  attorney 
general.  AVlien  the  board  shall  determine  to  establish  the  business 
of  manufacturing  goods,  wares  and  merchanoise  within  such  prison 
and  shall  have  obtain<id  such  approval  of  the  project,  it  shall  file 
written  estimates  of  the  materials  and  their  cost  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  purchase,  and  on  the  approval  thereof  by  the  officers 
designated  the  secretary  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  the 
amount  necessary  to  establish  such  business,  not  exceeding,  however, 
the  sum  named.  \ 
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CHAPTER  34. 

I 

PARADE  GROUND,  ENCROACHMENT  ON;  ABUSE,  ETC.,  OF  MEN. 

Section  644.     The  commanding  officer  of  any  parade,  review  or  drill 
and  the  officer  in  charge  of  any  rendezvous  or  camp  may  cause  the 
ground  selected  for  that  purpose  to  be  marked  or  designated  in  such 
manner  as  not  unnecessarily  .to  obstruct  travel  on  any  public  high- 
way;  and  if  any  person,  during  the  occupation  of  such  ground  for 
such  military    purpose,  shall  encroach    upon    such  bounds  or  enter 
upon  such  ground  without  the  permission  of  such  officer,  he  may 
be  arrested  and  kept  under  guard  by  order  of  such  officer  until  the 
setting  oi  the  sun  of    the  same    day,  or  for  such    reasonable  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  procure  his  arrest  by   the  civil  authorities. 
Any  such  offender  may  be  arrested  and  punished  as  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace.    If  any  person  shall  intercept,  molest,  insult  or  abuse  any 
officer  or  enlisted  man  while  in  the  performance  of  his  military  duty, 
he  may  be  immediately  arrested  and  kept  confined  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
such  duty  until  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  of- 
fense shall  have  been  committed  or  for  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  procure  his  arrest  by  the  civil  authorities.    Any  such  of- 
fender may  be  arrested  and  punished  as  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

MEMBERS  OF.  GUARD,  DEFENSE  OF. 

Section  649o.  If  any  member  of  the  Wisconsin  national  guard  shall 
be  prosecuted  by  civil  or  criminal  action  for  any  act  performed  by 
such  member  while  in  the  performance  of  his  military  duty  and  in 
pursuance  thereof,  the  action  against  such  member  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  governor,  be  defended  by  counsel  appointed  therefor 
by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  attorney  general. 
The  costs  and  expenses  of  any  such  defense  shall  be  audited  by  tha 
Kcretary  of  state  and  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 


CHAPTER  36. 

WORK-HOUSES.    ERECTION  OF;  BORKOWING  FUNDS. 

< 

Section  697o.  Any  county  board  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
n^cmbers  thereof  at  any  general  or  special  meeting,  provide  for  the 
establishment,  erection  and  maintenance  within  the  county  of  a  work- 
bouie,  the  aite  for  which  shall  comprise  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
^^  forty  acres  of  land,  and  may  purchase  such  site,  advertise  for 
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and  adopt  plans  and  specifications,  and  let  a  contract  or  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  such  work-house  and  necessary  outbuildings,  and 
purchase  the  furniture  and  fixtures  requisite  therefor,  provided  that 
the  amount  to  be  expended  for  such  purchases  and  the  erection  of 
such  buildings  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  For  the  execu- 
tion of  such  powers  such  board  may  borrbw  from  time  to  time  on 
the  credit  of  the  county  such  sura  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  neces- 
sary therefor,  and  may  issue  bonds  to  secure  the  payment  thereof| 
and  make  the  same  payable  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
but  not  exceeding  twenty  years;  they  shall  also  lev3'^  such  taxes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  princii)al  and  interest  on  such  bonds 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  work-house. 

WORK-HOUSES.    WHO  TO  BE  COMMITTED  TO;   REFUSAL  TO 

WORK. 

Section  697c.  Upon  the  completion  of  any  such  work-house  the 
county  clerk  shall  notify  in  writing  each  justice  of  the  peace,  police 
justice  and  the  judge  of  every  court  held  in  his  county  of  the  fact, 
and  thereafter  whenever  any  male  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  convicted  within  such  county  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy, 
vagabondage,  petty  larceny,  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct^  he 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  work-house  at  hard  manual 
labor,  and  the  commitment  shall  be  to  such  work-house  at  hard  man- 
ual labor.  Any  person  committed  to  such  work-house  who  shall, 
being  of  sufficient  ability  to  do  so,  refuse  to  work  diligently,  may 
be  punished  by  being  placed  in  solitary  confinement  therein  not  to 
exceed  ten  days  for  each  refusal  to  so  work,  the  period  of  such  con- 
finement being  discretionary  with  the  superintendent,  and  shall  re- 
ceive bread  and  water  only  during  such  time.  No  tobacco  or  intoxi- 
cating beverage  shall  be  furnished  to  or  used  by  any  person  com- 
mitted to  any  work-house  during  his  confinement  therein. 

WORK-HOUSES.    PRISONERS'  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  PRODUCT  OF. 

Section  697rf.  All  such  persons  committed  to  any  work-house  shall 
be  employed  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  at  hard 
manual  labor  for  not  to  exceed  ten  hours  of  each  day  (except  Sundays) 
of  such  term  of  confinement  at  such  work,  labor  or  employment  as 
may  be  provided  by  resolution  of  the  proper  county  board  or  by  the 
committee  thereof  hereinbefore  provided  for.  The  product  of  such 
work,  labor  or  employment  shall  be  the  property  of  the  county  which 
maintains  the  work-house,  and  may  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  superintendent  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  provided 
by  the  county  board  or  its  committee. 
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WORK-HOUSES.    INMATES  TO   LABOR. 

Section  697g.  All  persons  of  sufficient  health  and  ability  committed 
to  any  jail  an<l  sentenced  to  hard  manual  labor  under  the  provisions 
of  section  697p  or  the  statutes  therein  referred  to,  when  a  work-house 
is  provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  county  jail  as  contemplated  by  this 
act,  shall  be  kept  and  employed  at  such  labor  by  and  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  keeper  of  its  jail 
for  ten  hours  each  day,  Sundays  excepted,  but  not  to  exceed  that  time; 
and  such  labor  shall  be  performed  in  or  about  the  county  buildings  or 
work-house  provided  by  the  trustees  pursuant  to  these  provisions. 

WORK-HOUSES.    REFUSAL  TO  WORK. 

Section  697«.  Any  person  committed  to  the  county  jail  under  these 
provisions,  of  sufficient  health  and  ability,  and  who  shall  refuse  to 
work  diligently,  shall  be  punished  by  being  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  jail,  in  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff,  not  to  exceed  ten 
days  for  each  refusal  to  work  diligently,  but  not  beyond  the  term  of 
his*sentence,  and  shall  receive  bread  and  water  only  during  said  soli- 
tary confinement. 

CHAPTER  40iu 

POWERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Section  925-52-20.  To  license  and  regulate  hackmen,  draymen,  cart- 
men,  porters,  omnibus  drivers,  cabmen  and  carmen,  whether  in  the 
permanent  employment  of  any  corporation  or  not,  and  any  other  per- 
son who  may  pursue  a  like  occupation,  with  or  without  vehicles, 
prescribe  their  compensation  and  establish  and  change  from  time  to 
time  stands  for  hacks  and  other  public  vehicles. 

Lie«B«e  haekmeii.— A  charter  authorizing  the  council  "to  license  and  regu- 
late hackmen,  draymen,  expressmen  and  all  other  persons  engaged  in  carrying  paa- 
leagen,  baggage  or  freight,  and  to  regulate  their  charges  thereon"  applies  only 
to  those  who  are  engaged  In  business  as  carriers  of  persons  or  property  for 
hire,  and  not  to  those  who,  not  being  so  engaged,  merely  hire  out  teams  and  ve- 
hicles to  those  who  have  property  to  transport,  the  hirer  himself  using  and  con- 
trolling the  team  and  vehicle.     State  vs.  Robinson,  42  Minn.,  107. 

Section  925-52-46.  To  license  and  regulate  auctioneers.    ♦    ♦    • 

Pvbllc  auction  ■.—Authority  was  given  to  regulate  the  time,  place  and  manner 
of  holding  public  auctions.  It  was  declared  in  the  charter  that  all  ordinances 
shall  be  "for  the  government  and  good  order  of  the  city,  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  the  prevention  of  crime  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  health,  trade  and  com- 
merce thereof.  An  ordinance  prohibiting  any  licensed  auctioneer  from  selling 
at  auction  after  sundown  was  held  Invalid,  it  not  appearing  that  it  was  neces- 
•ary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  purposes  specified.  Hays  v.  Apple- 
ton,  24  m%.,  542. 
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Section  925-52-47.  To  license,  regnlate  or  restrain  hawkers,  peddlers 
and  runners  or  solicitors  for  steamboats,  vessels,  cars,  railroads,  stages, 
public  houses  and  other  establishments,  and  other  runners  or  solici- 
tors for  mercantile  houses  from  other  cities  or  towns  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  by  sample,  order  or  otherwise;  and 
keepers  or  proprietors  or  gift  book  stores,  gift  concerts  and  other 
gift  enterprises;  fix  and  regulate  the  amount  of  licenses  under  this 
subdivision,  prescribe  the  time  for  which  such  licenses  shall  be  granted, 
provide  and  enforce  penalties  for  carrying  on  either  of  said  trades, 
kinds  of  business  or  employments  without  license,  and  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  carried  on;  provided,  that  no  such  li- 
cense shall  be  granted  for  a  less  term  than  three  months  nor  for  a 
longer  term  than  one  year. 

Ha^vrkern  and  peddlern.— One  who  goes  from  house  to  house  with  rugs  mak- 
ing contracts,  leasing  them  at  a  sum  payable  weekly,  which  contracts  provided  that 
when  the  whole  rental  was  paid  the  title  passed  to  the  person  making  payment, 
is  a  hawker  or  peddler.     People  vs.  Sawyer,  64  N.  Y.  Rep.,  333. 

Section  925-52-64.  To  regulate  or  prohibit  the  use  of  any  hall,  thea- 
ter, opera  house,  church,  school  house  or  building  of  any  kind  what- 
soever to  be  used  for  the  assemblage  of  people  unless  the  same  is 
provided  with  ample  means  for  the  safe  and  speedy  egress  of  per- 
sons therein  assembled,  in  case  of  alarm. 


CITAPTEE  41. 

INSPECTORS  OF  PLUMBING. 

Section  959-57.  The  board  of  public  works,  where  such  board   ex- 
ists, or  the  board  of  health  of  each  city  within  section  959-55,  shall 
appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  of  plumbing  who  shall  be  practical 
plumbers,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  removed  by  said  board  for 
cause.    The  compensation  of  such  inspector  or  inspectors  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  board  appointing  them  and  be  paid  from   the  city 
treasury;  they  shall  inspect  all  plumbing  work  in  the  city  for  which 
appointed,  whether  such  work  be  new  or  consist  of  alterations  and 
repairs;  and  shall  report  to  said  board  all  violations  of  any  law,  or- 
dinance or  by-law  relating  to  such  work  and  perform  such  other  ap- 
propriate duties  as  may  be  required. 
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CHAPTER  46a. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

OFFICE  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Section  10216.  The  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  here- 
tofore established,  is  continued.  A  room  or  rooms  in  the  capitol  shall 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  thereof,  and  such  printing  shall  be  done  for 
and  such  supplies  furnished  the  same  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  developed  upon  the  officers  thereof. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER. 

Section  102 le.  A  commissioner  of  said  bureau  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  the 
term  of  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  February  in  the  year  of 
his  appointment.     Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term. 

ASSISTANTS  FOR. 

Section  1021cf.     The  commissioner  may  appoint  a  deputy,  who,  when 
acting  for  or  instead  of  the  commissioner,  shall  have  equal  authority 
with  him.       He  may  also  appoint  a  clerk,  a  clerk  and  a  typewriter 
operator,  a  factory  inspector^  an  assis'tant  factory  inspector  and  a 
clerk  and  janitor.    The  factory  inspector  shall  be  a  resident  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  he  and  the  assistant  inspector  shall  perform  their  duties 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner.    The  inspector  may  rent  an 
ofRce  in  Milwaukee  at  an  expense  to  the  state  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year;  and  the  commissioner  may  expend  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars  a  year  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  on 
labor  and  industrial  subjects  for  the  library  of  the  bureau. 

I  CHAPTER  152,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

AX  ACT  authorizing  the  appointment  of  assistant   factory  inspectors,   and  to 
make  an  appropriation  therefor. 

I^e  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  en- 
act as  follows : 
Section  i.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics  shall  have  power 

to  appoint  Bix  suitable  persons  as  assistant  factory  inspectors  who  shall  perform 

their  duties  under  his  directicm  and  who  may  be  removed  by  him  for  cause. 
Section  2.  Kach  of  the  said  assistant  factory  Inspectors  shall  be  paid  a  salary 

at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  together  with  necessary  traveling 

expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  money  In  the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Section  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this 

set  are  hereby  repealed. 
Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  its  pasiaga 

*^  P^UcaUona. 
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commissioner's  duties. 

Section  1021c.  Said  commissioner  shall  collect,  collate  and  publish 
statistical  and  other  iufonnation  relating  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, industrial  classes  and  material  resources  of  the  state;  he  shall 
especially  examine  into  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  the  ; 

means  of  escape  from,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  health  in,  facto-  ! 

ries  and  work-shop,  the  employment  of  children,  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor  exacted  from  them  and  from  women,  the  educational,  sani- 
tary, moral  and  financial  condition  of  laborers  and  artisans;  the  cost 
of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  building  material,  the  causes  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  and  other  kindred  subjects  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  industrial  interests  and  classes. 


CHAPTER  158,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  duties  of  factory  inspectors  and  amendatory  of 

section  1021/  of  the  statutes  of  1898. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  as- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1021f  of  the  statutes  of  1898,  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "mercantile  establishment"  after  the  word 
"factory,"  and  the  words  "or  women"  after  the  word  "laborers"  in  the 
third  line  of  said  section;  the  words  "or  for  suitable  seats  for  women" 
after  the  word  "operatives"  in  the  sixth  line  of  said  section;  the  words 
"such  seats  for  women"  after  the  word  "employees"  in  the  ninth  line 
of  said  section,  and  the  w^ords  "mercantile  establishment"  after  the 
word  "factory"  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  lines  of  said  section,  so  that 
said  section  so  amended  shall  read  as  follows:  Section  1021f.  The 
commissioner,  his  deputy,  the  factory  inspector  and  the  assistant  fac- 
tory inspector  may  enter  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or 
workshop  in  which  laborers  or  women  are  employed,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  facts  and  statistics,  examining  the  means  of  escape  there- 
from in  case  of  fire  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  operatives  or  for  suitable  seats  for  women  therein.  If  any  such 
officers  shall  learn  of  any  violation  of  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
law  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children,  the  hours  of  labor  for 
them  or  for  women,  or  in  reference  to  fire  escapes  or  the  safety  of 
employees,  or  such  seats  for  women,  he  shall  give  written  notice  to 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or 
workshop,  of  such  offense  or  neglect,  and  if  the  same  is  not  remedied 
within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  such  officer  shall 
give  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  factorv,  mer- 
cantile establishment  or  work-shop  is  situated,  formal  notice  of  the 
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facte,  whereupon  that  officer  shall  immediately  institute  the  proper 
proceedings  ag-aiust  the  person  guilty  of  such  offense  or  neglect. 

Section  2.     This  act  shall  take  eifect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  puhlication. 

FIRE-ESCAPES  IN  HOTELS,  ETC. 

Section  1021g.  Any  such  officers  may  examine  hotels  and  lodging  or 
boarding  houses  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  they  are  prop- 
erly equipped  with  fire-escapes,  and  may  post  in  any  such  building 
so  examined  the  laws  relating  to  such  escapes  together  with  his  of- 
ficial  statement  as  to  whether  said  laws  are  fully  complied  with  by 
the  keeper  thereof;  and  any  such  keeper  or  other  person  who  shall 
mutilate,  destroy  or  remove  from  any  building  or  buildings  the  said 
laws  or  statement  so  posted  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense.  Whenever  any  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding  house  posted 
as  not  complying  with  such  laws  shall  be  properly  provided  and 
equipped  with  fire-escapes  and  the  bureau  shall  be  notified  thereof 
the  commissioner  shall  at  once  order  a  new  statement,  setting  forth 
that  fact,  to  be  posted  therein,  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  build- 
ings so  examined  and  posted. 

EMPLOYEES,  PROTECTION  OF;  SPEAKING  TUBES,  ETC.;  DISRE- 
GARD OF  ORDERS. 

Section  1021ft.     Any  officer  of  the  bureau  may  post  in  any  factory  or 
workshop  examined  by  him  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children  therein,  hours  of  labor,  fire-escapes  or  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  health  and  safety  of  artisans;   any  person  who  shall 
Temovc  or  mutilate  such  laws  so  posted  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars 
lor  each  offense.    Any  such  officer  may  order  bull-wheels,  fiy-wheels, 
tumbling  rods,  elevator  wells,  stair\vays,  shafting  or  dangerous  ma- 
chinery of  any  kind  to  be  inclosed  or  otherwise  guarded  so  as   to 
protect  workmen   or  others;    and   any  person   refusing  to   obey   the 
written  order  of  such  officer  to  such  effect  shall  be  fined  fifty  dol- 
lars for  each  such  refusal.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  to  ex- 
^ine  freight  and  passenger  elevators  and  to  condemn  those  found 
^0  be  defective  and  unsafe  by  serving  written  notice  on  the  person 
'or  whom  it  is  being  operated  or  on  his  agent,  or  by  posting  such 
notice  on  the  walls  or  cab  of  any  elevator  found  to  be  in  an  un- 
s*fe  condition;  the  owner  of  any  elevator  so  condemned,  or  the  per- 
^^  for  whom  it  is  being  operated,  shall,  by  continuing  the  use  there- 
^thont  making  such  repairs  as  will  place  it  in  a  safe  condition, 
^'^We,  civilly  and  criminally,  for  any  physical  injury  caused  by 
«"«h  use,  whether   such  injury   results  in  the  death  of  the   person 
'^Md  or  not.    It  is  also  the  duty  of  such  officers,  when  in  the|r 
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ju'dgment  it  may  be  found  necessary,  to  see  that  in  every  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  the  machinery  in  which  is  propelled  by  steam 
power,  communication,  by  means  of  speaking  tubes  or  electric  bells, 
shall  be  provided  between  each  room  in  which  machinery  so  operated 
is  placed  and  the  room  in  which  the  engineer  is  stationed.  Any 
person  occupying  as  owner,  lessee  or  manager  any  manufacturing 
establishment  where  machinery  so  operated  is  used,  or  controlling 
the  use  of  any  building  or  room  in  which  machinery  propelled  by 
steam  is  used,  who  shall  fail  to  provide  such  means  of  communica- 
tion shall  be  fined  no^  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars; but  no  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  for  such  violation  un- 
til thirty  days  after  written  notice  has  been  given  by  one  of  the 
officers  designated  in  this  chapter  to  such  person  of  the  changes 
necessary  to  be  made  to  comply  with  the  provisions  hereof,  nor  then, 
if,  in  the  meantime,  changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such 
notice. 

FACTORY,  REFUSING  ADMITTANCE  TO;  FAILURE  TO  MAKE 

RETURNS. 

Section  1021i.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  prescribe 
blank  forms  and  transmit  them  to  employers,  which  shall  be  filled 
out  clearly  and  completely,  under  oath,  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  sent,  with  the  facts,  statistics  and  statements  asked  for,  and  re- 
turned to  him  within  such  reasonable  time  as  he  may  fix.  In  case 
any  owner  or  occupant  or  his  agent  shall  refuse  to  admit  any  offi- 
cer of  the  said  bureau  to  his  work-shop  or  factory  he  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  if  he  shall, 
through  his  agent  or  otherwise,  neglect,  fail  or  refuse  to  fill  out  the 
said  blank  forms  and  verify  and  return  them  as  required,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  the  said  blank 
may  be  so  delayed  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  commissioner  for 
their  return.  The  fines  authorized  by  this  chapter  shall  be  sued  for 
in  the  name  of  the  state  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county 
upon  complaint  of  any  ofiicer  of  said  bureau  or  any  citizen,  and  shall 
be  paid  into  the  school  fund. 

SEAL;  OATHS;   WITNESS'  FEES. 

Section  1021j.  There  shall  be  provided  a  seal  of  office  for  the  use 
of  the  bureau,  and  the  commissioner  or  his  deputy,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  investigation  contemplated  by  this  act,  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths,  take  testimony  and  subpoena  witnesses,  whicH 
witnesses  shall  receive  the  same  fees  as  are  allowed  to  persons  testi- 
fying in  circuit  courts,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  on  the 
certificate  of  the  commissioner  or  his  deputy;  provided,  however,  that 
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no  person  subpoenaed  by  the  said  commissioner  or  his  deputy  shall 
be  compelled  to  g-o  outside  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides 
to  testify  in  bebalf  of  such  investigation. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 

Section  102 Ifc.  The  commissioner  shall  make  a  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor within  ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  biennial  fiscal  term, 
which  report  shall  be  printed  and  bound  as  provided  by  law. 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,  DUTY  OF. 

Section  10217.     Whenever  any  officer  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  in- 
dustrial statistics  shall  give  written  notice  to  any  district  attorney 
that  any  hotel,    factory,   public  building  or  any  other  structure  in 
his  county   is    being  used   without  fire   escapes,   watchmen   or   other 
means  of  safety  prescribed  by  law,  including  means  of  communication 
between   the    rooms   of   manufacturing   establishments   as   prescribed 
in  section  '10217^,    such  district  attorney  shall   at  once  institute   the 
proper  proceeding"  against  the  offender,  and  without  the  aid  or  pres- 
ence of  any   such  officer  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
determination    of    the   guilt  or  innocence  of   the  person   complained 
of;  and  in  case  such  district  attorney  shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to 
do  any  officer  of  such  bureau  may  file  charges  against  him  and  de- 
mand his  removal  from  office. 


CHAPTEK  52. 

SUPERVISORS'  DUTIES. 

Section  1223.         •  *         *  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  board 

of  supervisors: 

2.  To  procure  machinery,  implements,  stone,  gravel  and  other  ma- 
terial, and  hire  such  machinery,  laborers  and  animals  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  and  repair  highways  and  bridges;  ♦  »  * 

LABOR.  CREDIT  FOR  EXCESS  OF. 

Section  1234.  If  in  any  town  in  which  the  highway  taxes  are  pay- 
able in  labor  any  person  shall  expend,  for  the  putting  of  highways 
m  repair,  in  labor,  «  ♦  *  ^ny  amount  greater  than  he 

IS  assessed  to  pay  on  the  highway  in  such  year  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  superintendent  a  certificate  for  the  amount  of 
such  expenditure  above  bis  highway  tax,  which  shall  be  a  good  credit 
and  shall  be  allowed  to  the  holder  thereof  on  account  of  any  subse- 
quent highway  tax  assessed  in  such  town. 
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LABOR.    PAYMENT  OF  TAX  IN. 

Section  1247.  Every  superintendent  of  highways  in  whose  town 
highway  taxes  are  payable  in  labor  shall  give  at  least  three  days' 
notice  to  each  person  residing  in  his  town  or  district  assessed  to  pay 
highway  taxes  therein,  either  personal  or  in  writing  left  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode,  of  the  time  when  and  place  where  he  may  appear 
and  pay  his  highway  taxes  in  labor  and  with  what  implements;  and 
he  may  require  of  all  persons  offering  to  pay  their  taxes  in  labor 
to  furnish  a  spade,  shovel,  ax  or  hoe,  and  if  any  such  person  be  the 
owner  of  a  team,  plow,  wagon,  cart  or  other  implement  useful  for 
working  the  highways  he  may  require  such  person  to  furnish  any  of 
them  if  his  highway  taxes  be  not  less  than  three  dollars. 

LABOR.    CREDIT  FOR. 

Section  1248.  Every  person  assessed  to  pay  highway  taxes  in  such 
town  may  appear  at  the  time  and  place  and  with  such  implements 
and  teams  as  the  superintendent  of  highways  in  his  notice  shall  have 
required,  and  work  in  person  or  by  an  able-bodied  substitute;  and 
every  such  person  who  shall  so  appear  and  work  agreeably  to  the 
direction  of  such  superintendent  upon  the  highways  in  his  district 
shall  be  credited  on  his  highway  tax  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 
every  day  he  shall  actually  work  eight  hours,  and  fifty  cents  a  day 
for  every  wagon  or  plow,  and  one  dollar  a  day  for  each  yoke  of 
oxen  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each  span  of  horses 
he  shall  furnish  agreeabl}'  to  the  requirements  of  said  superintendent. 

LABOR.    REMOVAL  OF  SNOW;  CREDIT  FOR. 

Section  1249.  Every  superintendent  of  highways  shall,  whenever 
any  part  of  any  public  highway  in  his  district  is  blocked  by  snow 
so  as  to  be  impassable,  call  out,  uj)on  one  day's  notice,  so  many  of 
the  tax-payers  therein  as  may  be  necessary  to  immediately  put  such 
part  of  said  highway  in  passable  order;  and  every  person  who  shall 
appear  upon  such  notice,  with  such  animals  and  tools  as  the  super- 
intendent shall  direct  and  work  agreeably  to  his  orders,  and  shall 
expend  in  labor  *  *  *  an  amount  greater  than  he  is 

assessed  to  pay  as  highway  taxes  in  such  year,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  superintendent  a  certificate  for  the  amount  of  such 
expenditure  which,  in  towns  permitting  the  payment  of  such  -taxes 
in  labor,  shall  be  allowed  to  the  holder  thereof  on  account  of  any 
delinquent  or  subsequent  highway  tax  assessed  against  him  in  such 
town,  and  in  towns  in  which  highway  taxes  are  payable  in  money 
such  certificate  on  presentation  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which 
such  expenditure  was  made,  shall  be  a  good  credit  on  account  of  any 
^elincjuent  or  subsequent  highw^ay  tax  assessed  such  person  t^erein^ 
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DRAINS,  CONTRACT  FOR  WORK. 

Section   1379-23.     In   all  cases  where  the  work  to  be  done  at  any 
one   time  .under   the   direction   of  the   commissioners   shall,   in    their 
opinion,  cost  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  the  same  shall  be  let  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  and  the  commissioners  shall  advertise 
for  sealed  bids  by  notice  published  in  some  newspaper  published  in 
the  county  in   which   the  petition  is  filed;   if  there  be  no  newspaper 
published  therein,  then  in  some  newspaper  published  in  an  adjoining 
county,  which  said  notice  shall  particularly  set  forth  the  time  and 
place  when   and  w^here  the  bids  advertised  for  will  be  opened,   the 
kind  of  work  to  be  let  and  the  terms  of  payment.    Said  commissioners 
may  continue   the  letting  from   time  to   time,  if  in  their  judgment 
the  same  shall  be  necessary,  and  may  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids;  and  they  shall  not,  during  their  term  of  office,  be  inter- 
ested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  comtract  for  the  construction  of 
any  ditch,  drain  or  levee  in  such  drainage  district  nor  in  the  wages 
of  or  the  supplies  for  men  or  teams  employed  on  any  such  work  iu 
said  district. 

CHAPTER  63. 

MINORS  MAY  BE  BOUND  OUT. 

Section  1511.  When  any  minor  shall  become  or  be  likely  to  become 
chargeable  to  any  town,  either  because  of  being  an  orphan  or  because 
the  parents  or  other  relations  are  unable  or  refuse  to  support  such 
minor,  the  supervisors  of  such  town  shall  bind  such  minor  as  an 
apprentice  to  some  respectable  householder  of  the  county  by  written 
indenture,  which  shall  bind  such  minor  to  serve  as  an  apprentice, 
and  shall  be  executed  in  like  manner  and  shall  be  of  the  same  tenor 
and  effect  as  indentures  executed  pursuant  to  chapter  110;  and  every 
minor  so  bound,  and  the  supervisors  binding  him,  and  his  master,  shall 
^  subject  to  all   the  provisions  of  said  chapter. 


CHAPTER  67. 

PEDDLERS.    LICENSE,  WHO  MUST  HAVE. 

Section  1570.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  from  town  to 
*o^n,  from  house  to  house,  or  from  place  to  place  in  any  town  (the 
^ord  **town"  as  used  in  this  section  shall  include  cities  and  villages) 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  exposing  for  sale,  barter  or  exchange,  at 
retailor  to  consumers,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  notions  or  other 
•rticles  of  trade  whatsoever,  whether  by  sample  or  otherwise,  and 
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whether  any  of  said  articles  of  trade  are  delivered  at  the  time  of  sale 
or  are  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  day,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained 
a  license  as  a  peddler  as  herein  provided;  but  this  chapter  shall  not 
prevent  any  manufacturer,  mechanic,  nurseryman  or  farmer  from  sell- 
ing his  work  or  production  by  himself  or  employee;  provided,  that  such 
manufacturer  or  mechanic  shall  have  actually  manufactured  the  goods, 
and  such  nurseryman  shall  have  actually  raised  the  products  so  sold 
or  offered  for  sale,  or  shall  have  owned  or  been  in  possession  of  the 
same  for  not  less  than  three  months  next  prior  to  said  sale  or  offering 
for  sale;  or  any  patent-right  dealer  from  selling  his  own  invention; 
or  any  person  from  selling  or  offering  to  sell  at  wholesale  or  to  deal- 
er45  only  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  w^hatsoever,  or  any  fish 
peddlers  from  selling  fish,  or  train  boys  from  selling  to  persons  travel- 
ing on  railroad  train;  or  any  person  who  is  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  so  crippled  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  manual  labor,  from  selling 
goods,  ware  or  merchandise  on  foot  or  with  one  horse  and  wagon  or 
bicycle,  without  a  license;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  require  any  keeper  of  a  meat  market  or  dealer  in  agricul- 
ture machinery  or  farm  implements,  who  keeps  a  permanent  place  of 
business,  or  his  employees,  to  procure  a  license  to  sell  such  meats,  ma- 
chinery or  implements  as  are  kept  in  stock  by  him  at  such  place;  nor 
shall  it  apply  to  the  soliciting  of  orders  for  the  sale  or  to  the  offering 
for  sale,  by  sample  or  otherwise,  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
notions  or  other  articles  of  trade  which  are  without  the  state  at  the 
time  and  are  thereafter  to  be  shipped  or  sent  direct  to  the  person  so 
ordering  or  purchasing  such  articles,  nor  to  the  doing  of  any  act  which 
shall  interfere  with  interstate  commerce;  but  it  does  apply  to  all  per- 
sons required  to  obtain  licenses  as  peddlers,  all  who  are  transient  mer- 
chants, traders  or  dealers,  such  as  bring  into  any  town,  city  or  village 
any  articles  of  trade,  other  than  such  as  are  excepted  herein,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  same  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  section  and 
who  do  not  intend  to  become  and  do  not  become  permanent  merchants, 
traders  or  dealers  in  such  town,  city  or  village;  permanent  merchants, 
traders  and  dealers  being  here  defined  to  be  those  who  remain  in  a 
locality  engaged  in  trade  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more  contin- 
uously or  who  pay  taxes  upon  their  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other 
articles  of  trade  in  the  town,  city  or  village  in  which  they  are  offered 
for  sale  as  dealers  resident  there  pay  taxes. 

Validity.— In  in  re  Mitchell,  62  Fed.  Rep.,  576,  Judge  Seaman  held  that  per- 
sons employed  by  a  dealer  in  various  articles  of  merchandise  who  resided  In  Min- 
nesota and  had  his  place  of  business  there  and  who  were  engaged  In  soliciting 
orders  In  this  state  for  their  employer's  goods  to  be  delivered  thereafter,  and 
having  only  samples  of  such  with  them,  were  in  the  exercise  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  that  their  imprisonment  because  they  failed  to  obtain  licenses  was 
void. 
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PEDDLERS.    APPLICATION. 

Section  1571.  Every  person  desiring  to  be  so  licensed  shall  make  a 
written  application  signed  by  himself  or  his  agent,  to  the  secretary 
of  state  wherein  he  shall  state  in  what  manner  he  intends  to  travel 
and  trade,  whether  on  foot  or  with  one  or  more  horses  or  other  beasts 
of  burden,  and  whether  he  intends  to  sell  by  sample,  taking  orders  for 
future  delivery,  or  to  trade  as  a  transient  merchant  or  dealer. 

PEDDLERS.    FEES;   LOCAL  LICENSE,  ETC. 

Section  1572.  Every  such  applicant,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  license,  shall  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the  following  license 
fees:  If  he  intends  to  travel  by  bicycle  or  on  foot,  including  railroads 
and  other  public  conveyances,  but  carrying  his  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise with  him,  thirty  dollars;  if  he  intends  to  travel  and  carry 
his  goods  with  a  single  horse  or  other  beast  carrying  or  drawing  a 
burden,  fortv-five  dollars;  if  he  intends  to  travel  with  a  vehicle  drawn 
with  two  or  more  horses  or  other  animals,  seventy-five  dollars;  if  in- 
tending to  deal  as  a  transient  merchant,  trader  or  dealer,  fifty  dollars; 
provided,  that  any  such  applicant  taking  license  as  such  transient  mer- 
chant, trader  or  dealer  shall,  in  addition  to  such  amount,  also  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town,  city  or  village  where  he  may  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  anj'  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars 
for  each  day  that  he  may  be  engaged  in  selling  or  disposing  of  the 
same,  to  be  determined  by  Ordinance  or  resolution  of  such  town,  city 
or  village,  which  ordinance  or  resolution  shall  provide  when  and  in 
what  manner  such  tax  shall  be  paid;  and  provided  further,  that  any 
peddler  on  entering  any  city,  village  or  town  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
or  offering  for  sale  his  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  shall,  if  required 
by  any  treasury  agent  or  any  official  of  any  such  city,  village  or  town, 
appear  before  the  clerk  thereof,  exhibit  his  state  license  and  make  affi- 
davit that  he  is  the  person  named  in  such  license.  After  making  such 
affidavit  such  clerk  shall  issue  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  the  above 
requirement  has  been  complied  with  for  such  city,  village  or  town, 
which  certificate  shall  be  good  for  thirty  days  from  its  date.  Any 
peddler  failing  to  comply  with  the  above  requirement  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  ten  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

PEDDLERS.     PENALTIES;     FEES    TO    WITNESSES,    ETC.;     EVI- 
DENCE. 

•Section  1576.    Every  person  who  shall  be  found  traveling  or  trading 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  to  the  terms  of  any  li- 


•Thla  section  was  amended  by  sec.  1,  eh.  52,  laws  of  1899,  by  Inserting  the 
words  In  parenthesis. 
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cense  that  may  have  been  granted  to  him,  or  shall  when  licensed  as  a 
transient  merchant,  trader  or  dealer  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  per 
diem  tax  authorized  by  section  1572,  according  to  the  ordinance  or  res- 
olution of  the  town,  city  or  village  passing  the  same,  shall,  for  each 
offense  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  the  district  attorney  of  the  proj^er  county  shall  sue  for 
in  the  name  of  the  state  and  cause  to  be  collected  and  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund.  The  court  imposing 
such  forfeiture  may  order  that  there  be  paid  to  the  district  attorney 
out  of  the  sum  collected  in  the  action  prosecuted  by  him  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifteen  per  centum  thereof,  and  to  the  witnesses  or  other 
persons  furnishing  information  of  the  violation  of  law  a  sum  not  ex-^ 
ceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  collected;  provided,  that  if  any 
person  shall  be  engaged  in  trade  in  any  town,  city  or  village,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  respecting  transient  merchants, 
traders  or  dealers,  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  such  town, 
city  or  village  from  suing  for  and  collecting  the  amount  of  the  per 
diem  tax  imposed  upon  such  person  for  the  use  of  such  town,  city  or 
village,  according  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  142,  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  forfeiture  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  tax.  Upon 
the  trial  of  any  such  action  the  fact  that  such  person  has  not  been 
engaged  in  trade  in  the  plaintiff  town,  city  or  village  for  the  space  of 
six  months  or  has  not  paid  any  tax  therein  upon  his  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  as  resident  dealers  have  done,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  he  is  a  transient  merchant,  trader  or  dealer  and  that  he  is 
liable  to  such  per  diem  tax  if  it  has  not  been  paid.  Every  person 
(having  a  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  as  a  peddler  or 
transient  merchant,  trader  or)  dealer  who  shall  refuse  to  produce  it 
for  examination  when  lawfully  required  to  do  so  by  the  treasury 
agent  or  any  special  treasury  agent,  or  "any  sheriff,  undersheriff,  dep- 
uty sheriff,  policeman,  marshal,  constable  or  any  peace  officer"  of  any 
town,  city  or  village  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
twenty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than 
twenty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  "and  any  failure 
to  produce  such  license  when  required  by  such  oflicers  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  no  such  license  has  been  obtained." 

PEDDLERS.     LICENSE  OF,    BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Section  1584a.  The  supervisors  of  the  several  towns  in  this  state 
containing  villages  not  incorporated  and  trustees  of  incorporated  vil- 
lages are  hereby  authorized  and  shall  have  power  to  establish  rates 
for  and  license  and  regulate  the  traffic  of  all  peddlers  endeavoring  to 
procure  the  sale  of  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  and  wares  of 
whatever  description  (farmers'  produce  excepted),  by  putting  up 
booths  or  stalls  or  stopping  with  their  vehicles  or  other  conveyances 
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in  any  of  the  streets,  alleys,  public  squares  or  vacant  lots  vrithin  and 
near  the  limits  of  any  said  villages,  which  shall  be  designated  and  de- 
termined by  said  supervisors  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  during 
any  days  of  public  assemblages  held  therein,  such  as  county  or  monthly 
cattle  fairs,  election  or  town  meeting  days,  not  to  exceed  twenty  days 
in  any  year. 

PEDDLERS.    LICENSE,  TERM  OF;    HOW  ISSUED. 

Section  15846.  The  license  or  permit  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  good  only  for  the  day  or  days  designated  therein,  and 
may  be  issued  by  the  town  or  village  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
and  under  the  direction  and  regulations  of  the  supervisors  of  such 
towns  or  the  trustees  of  such  incorporated  villages  as  may  have 
adopted  the  same  under  the  preceding  section. 

PEDDLERS.     PENALTIES. 

Section  1584e.  The  provisions  of  and  the  penalties  prescribed  in  sec- 
tions 1576  and  4573  shall  also  apply  to  any  and  all  persons  selling  goods 
and  wares  as  before  mentioned  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections,  whenever  the  supervisors  of  any  town  or  the  trus- 
tees of  any  incorporated  village  have  adopted  the  system  provided  for 
herein  by  resolution  or  otherwise;  provided  always,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  in  no  way  affect  existing 
laws  regelating  agricultural  societies. 


CHAPTER  "G8. 

AUCTIONEERS.     SELLING  WITHOUT  LICENSE. 

Section  1586.  No  person  shall,  without  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
city  or  village,  exercise  the  business  of  an  auctioneer  by  selling  any 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  at  any  sale  at  which  the  highest  bidder 
is  deemed  the  jiurchaser,  except  in  cases  where  no  duty  is  pa^^able 
therefor  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  unless  such  person  shall 
have  a  license  then  in  force  authorizing  the  same  from  the  town  clerk 
of  the  town  in  which  siich  sale  is  made;  and  for  every  violation  hereof 
the  person  offending  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  and  pay  to  the 
town  all  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  this  chapter. 

AUCTIONEERS.     LICENSE;  BOND,  FEE. 

Section  1587.  The  several  town  clerks  may  grant,  under  their  hands, 
license  to  exercise  the  business  of  auctioneer  within  their  respective 
towns  and  without  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  city  or  village  for 
any  term,  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  to  any  inhab- 
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itant  of  the  state  who  shall  apply  for  the  same;  provided,  that  the  ap-  i 

plicant  shall  first  file  with  such  clerk  a  bond  to  the  town  in  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  surety  to  be  approved  by  the 
county  judge  or  chairman  of  the  town,  conditioned  that  such  applicant, 
being  licensed,  shall  duly  pay  to  the  town  treasurer  all  the  duties  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  and  render  to  the  town  clerk  an  account  in  writ- 
ing, as  required  b^'  section  1588,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
close  of  any  sale  at  auction  for  which  any  duty  shall  be  payable.  The 
clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  such  applicant  one  dollar  as  fees 
for  every  such  license. 

liieense  not  compelled  by  maniiniiius. — Under  a  statute  granting  the 
mayor  of  a  cFty  authority  to  issue  licenses  to  any  person  engaged  In  and  carrying 
on  the  business  and  occupation  of  an  auctioneer  or  desiring  to  be  so  engaged,  on 
Buch  person  filing  a  bond  with  two  good  sureties,  tbe  exercise  of  the  mayor's  dis- 
cretion Is  not  subject  to  revision  or  control  and  mandamus  will  not  issue  to  compel 
him  to  license  one  who  Uas  filed  the  bond.     People  v.  Grant,  12C  N.  Y.,  473. 


AUCTIONEERS.    REPORT. 

Section  1588.  Ever}-  auctioneer  shall,  within  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  render  to  the  town  clerk  a  particular  accout  in 
writing,  verified  by  his  affidavit,  of  the  grosi?  amount  for  which  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  liable  to  duty  have  been  sold  by  him  and 
of  the  amount  of  such  duty  paid  to  the  town  treasurer. 


AUCTION ii:EKS.     AUTHORITIES  OF  CITIF^S  AND  VILLAGES. 

Section  1590.  The  common  council  of  any  city  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  any  village  maj^  regulate  uniformly,  by  ordinances,  the  sale 
by  auction,  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter,  of  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  or  other  property  within  their  res|>ective  cities  or  vil- 
lages; and  thereby  may  prohibit,  under  proper  fines  or  penalties,  any 
sales  at  auction  therein  by  any  person  without  license,  require  daiiy 
reports  of  any  sales  made,  verified  by  affidavits,  to  be  made  by  every 
auctioneer  td  the  clerk  of  such  city  or  village,  require  sufficient  bonds 
from  the  licensee  for  compliance  with  any  such  ordinance,  and  the 
payment  of  a  license  fee  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  per  daj^  or  when  fixed  by  the  year  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  in  addition  to  any  percentage 
they  may  fix,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty 
per  centum  upon  the  gross  amount  of  sales  made;  but  they  shall  not 
require  the  payment  of  any  per  diem  or  percentage  in  the  cases  ex- 
cepted in  section  1585. 
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CHAPTER  69. 

BRUKKEN  DRIVERS,  EMPLOYMENT  OF. 

Section  1592.  Tso  person  owning  or  having  the  direction  or  control 
of  any  coach  or  other  vehicle  running  or  traveling  upon  any  road  in 
this  state  for  the  con.vej'ance  of  passengers  shall  employ  or  continue 
in  employment  any  person  to  drive  such  coach  or  other  vehicle  who 
is  addicted  to  drunkenness  or  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors; and  if  any  such  person  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion he  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  per  day  for  all  the  time  during  which 
he  shall  have  kept  such  driver  in  such  employment. 

DRUNKEN  DRIVERS.    THEIR  DISCHARGE. 

Section  1593.  If  any  driver,  while  actually  employed  in  driving  such 
coach  or  vehicle,  shall  he  guilty  of  intoxication  the  owner  or  persoti 
having  the  charge  of  such  coach  or  other  vehicle  shall,  on  receiving 
written  notice  of  the  fact,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  any  passenger  who 
witnessed  the  »ame,  forthwith  discharge  such  driver  from  such  em- 
ployment; and  every  person  who  shall  retain  or  have  in  such  service, 
within  six  months  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  any  driver  who 
shall  have  been  so  intoxicated  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  per  day  for 
all  the  time  during  which  he  shall  keep  any  such  driver  in  such  em- 
ployment after  receiving  such  notice. 

DRIVERS.    LEAVING  ANIMALS  UNFASTENED. 

Section  1594.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  driver  of  any  carriagfe 
or  other  vehicle  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  for  hire  to 
leave  the  horses  or  other  animals  attached  thereto,  while  any  passen- 
ger remains  in  or  upon  the  same,  without  making  such  horses  fast 
with  a  sufficient  halter,  rope  or  chain  or  without  some  suitable  person 
to  take  the  charge  and  guidance  of  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning; and  if  any  such  driver  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section 
he  and  his  employer,  jointly  and  severally,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  dollars;  but  no  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  there- 
for after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  committing 
the  offense. 

DRIVERS.    LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF. 

Section  1595.  The  owners  of  every  carriage  or  other  vehicle,  running 
or  traveling  upon  any  road  or  public  highway  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  for  hire,  shall  be  liable,  jointly  and  severally,  to  the  party 
injured  for  all  injuries  and  damages  done  by  any  person  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  such  owners  as  a  driver,  while  driving  such  carriage,  to 
any  person  or  to  the  property  of  any  person,  whether  the  act  occa- 
sioning such  injury  or  damage  be  wilful,  negligent  or  otherwise,  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  driver  would  be  liable. 


CHAPTER  73a. 

FIRE-ESCAPES  ON  BUILDINGS. 

Section  1636ec.  Every  inn,  hotel,  boarding-house,  store-house,  or 
tenement  building  more  than  two  stories  high  and  containing,  above 
the  ground  floor,  sleeping  apartments,  oflices,  an  assembly'  hall,  work 
rooms  or  a  room  intended  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  amusement,  all  or 
any  of  which  rooms  are  designed  for  occupancy  by  twenty-five  or  more 
persons,  shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more  fire-proof  stairways  or 
ladders  on  the  outside  thereof,  placed  in  such  position  and  as  many 
in  number  as  ma^'  be  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  or 
fire  marshal  of  the  village  or  city  in  which  the  building  is  located,  or 
by  the  state  factory  inspector.  If  more  than  one  stairway  or  ladder 
are  required,  each  side  of  such  inn,  hotel,  boarding-house,  store-house 
or  tenement  building  shall  be  provided  therewith.  Such  stairways  or 
ladders  shall  connect  the  cornice  with  the  top  of  the  first  story  of  any 
such  building  by  a  w rough t-iron  platform,  balcony,  piazza,  or  other 
safe  and  convenient  resting  place  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  each  story 
so  connected,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  access  to  the  same  from 
not  less  than  two  windows  in  each  story;  they  shall  be  convenient  of 
access  from  the  interior  of  the  building,  commodious  in  size  and  form 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  safe  for  the  purpose  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent. In  cities  and  villages  where  there  is  a  water  supply  for  fire  pur- 
poses there  shall  be  attached  to  such  stairs 'or  ladders  a  three-inch 
wrought-iron  sta'nd-pipe  extending  from  a  point  within  five  feet  of  the 
.ground  to  a  point  three  feet  above  the  roof  or  cornice;  at  each  story 
above  the  first  and  on  the  roof  there  shall  be  attached  a  two  and  one- 
half  inch  angle  hose  valve  with  male  hose  connection,  and  a  double  or 
Siamese  **Y*'  female  hose  connection  at  the  base  of  the  pipe,  with 
threads  to  conform  to  the  size  and  pattern  used  by  the  fire  department 
where  the  building  is  located.  Neither  this  nor  the  next  following  sec- 
tions shall  apply  to  any  private  dwelling,  nor  to  any  building  erected 
on  or  before  the  third  day  of  May,  1895,  and  which  is  supplied  with  a 
reasonable  fire  escape  or  escapes. 

ELEVATOR  WALLS. 

Section  1636f.  The  inside  walls  or  casings  of  every  elevator  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  upper  stories  of  any  such 
building  as  is  within  the  preceding  section  shall  be  constructed  of  fire- 
proof material  throughout. 
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WATCHMAN';   NOTICE  OF  MEA^S  OF  EXIT. 

Section  1636y.     In  all  such  building^s  as  are  dcscribecl  in  section  lC36ec 

which  contain  one  hundred  rooms  or  more,  not  less  than  one  efficient 

watchman  shall  be  on-duty  from  10  o'clock  p.  m.  until  5  o'clock  a.  m. 

during  each  and  every  nigflit  that  any  such  building  is  occupied.    There 

shall  be  posted  in  every  room  in  every  building  within  said  section,  in 

legible  print,  a  brief  and  accurate  statement  of  all  the  means  of  safety 

and  escape  therefrom  in  case  of  fire,  and  a  red  light  shall  be  kept 

burning  all  night  at  the  head  of  each  stairway  above  the  first  floor, 

also  on  each  floor  above  the  first,  at  or  near  the  exit  to  such  fire-proof 

stairway  or  ladder. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

Section  1636/i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  or  marshal  of  the 
fire  department  of  every  village  or  city  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  and  of  the  state  factory  inspector  to  enforce  them 
in  towns,  villages  and  cities  where  there  is  no  such  chief  or  marshal. 
An}-  person  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tions within  ninety  days  after  being  notified  in  writing  to  do  so  by 
either  of  said  oflicers  whose  duty  it  may  be  t^  give  notice  shall  be  pun- 
ished according  to  law.  Said  chief,  marshal  or  inspector,  upon  receiv- 
ing notice  or  obtaining  knowledge  that  any  person  within  his  juris- 
diction has  not  so  complied  with  said  provisions,  shall  file  a  written 
statement  to  that  effect  with  the  proper  district  attorney,  w^hich,  be- 
ing done,  he  shall  prosecute  such  person. 

PENALTY. 

Section  163Ci.  The  owner,  tenant  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any 
building  within  either  of  the  four  next  preceding  sections  who  shall 
fail  or  neglect,  after  written  notice  has  been  given  him  in  accordance 
with  the  next  preceding  section,  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  said  sections  which  are  applicable  to  the  building  ow'ned,  leased  or 
in  his  charge  shall  \ye  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  longer  than  ninety 
davs. 

EMPLOYES;    OVERCROWDING;    SAFEGUARDS   FOR   MACHINERY', 

ETC. 

Section  1636/.  No  person  or  cor|X)ration  shall  employ  and  put  to 
work  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  other  place  where  labor  is  per- 
formed, or  in  any  part  of  any  such  place,  a  larger  number  of  persons 
than  can  be  kept  at  work  there  without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of 
health.    The  local  board  of  health  shall  have  power  to  determine  any 
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question  arising  under  this  provision,  and  its  written,  determiniatioa 
shall  be  c&milusive  upon  all  parties  to  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
the  same.  The  owner  or  manager  of  every  place  where  persons  are 
employed  to  perform  labor  shall  surround  every  stationary  vat,  pan 
or  other  vessel  into  which  molten  metal  or  hot  liquids  are  poured  -or 
kept  with  proper  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  his  employes,  and  all 
belting,  shafting,  gearing,  hoists,  fly-wheels,  elevators  and  drums 
therein  which  are  so  located  as  to  be  dangerous  to  employes  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  shall  be  securely  guarded  or  fenced.  Any  per- 
son or  corporation  which  shall  neglect  for  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  written  notice  from  the  state  factory  inspector  to  provide  a  suitable 
place  for  the  persons  employed  by  him  to  work  in  or  who  shall  fail 
to  make  and  maintain  such  safeguards  as  this  section  requires  and  as 
said  inspector  shall  specify',  shall  forfeit  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  each  offense,  and  every  day's  neglect  or  failure,  after  a  convic- 
tion hereunder,  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Scope  of  statute. — In  answer  to  the  contention  of  counsel  that  the  provision 
requiring  the  covering  of  gearing  does  not  apply  to  an  employee  who  la  engaged 
in  working  upon  the  gears,  but  only  to  employees  who  perform  other  duties  and 
are  not  employed  directly  upon  or  about  them,  the  court  said  that  such  a  view  was 
too  narrow,  and  to  hold  it  would  go  far  to  nullify  the  purpose  of  the  statute. 
Thompson  v.  Edicard  P.  AlHa  Co.,  89  Wis.,  523. 


CHAPTEE  75. 

t 

MIXING.     RULES  GOVERNING  RIGHTS  OF. 

Section  1647.  Where  there  is  no  contract  between  the  parties  or 
term  established  by  the  landlord  to  the  contrary  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  applied  to  mining  contracts  and  leases  for  the 
digging  of  ores  and  minerals,  viz.: 

1.  No  license  or  lease,  verbal  or  written,  made  to  a  miner  shall  "be 
revocable  by  the  maker  thereof  after  a  valuable  discovery  or  prospect 
ha.s  been  struck  unless  the  miner  shall  forfeit  his  right  by  negligence 
such  as  establishes  a  forfeiture  according  to  mining  usages. 

2.  The  discovery  of  a  crevice  or  range  containing  ores  or  minerals 
shall  entitle  the  discoverer  to  the  ores  or  minerals  pertaining  thereto, 
subject  to  the  rent  due  his  landlord,  before  as  well  as  after  the  ores 
or  minerals  are  separated  from  the  freehold;  but  such  miner  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  recover  any  ores  or  minerals  or  the  value  thereof  from 
the  person  digging  on  his  range  in  good  faith  and  known  to  be  mining* 
thereon  until  he  shall  have  given  notice  of  his  claim;  and  he  shall  "be 
entitled  to  the  ores  or  minerals  dug  after  such  notice. 

3.  Usages  and  customs  among  miners  may  be  proved  in  explanation 
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of  mining  coutr-acts  to  the  same  extent  as  usage  may  be  proved  in  other 
branches  of  business. 

ReTocatlon  of  license. — A  license  to  mine  upon  lands  Is  irrevocable  after  a 
TElu&ble  discovery  or  prospect  has  been  struck  by  the  licensee,  though  actual  en- 
try has  not  been  made  under  the  license.  Tipping  v.  Robbina,  64  Wis.,  546.  But 
that  provision  does  not  apply  where  license  has  been  granted  by  only  one  of  sev- 
eral joint  owners  of  land.     Tipping  v.  Robbins,  71  Wis.,  507. 

Validity  of  lea.«e. — Rights  of  lessees.  The  lessees  under  an  oral  agreement 
giving  them  the  exclusive  right  to  mine  upon  certain  land  acquire  sufficient  in- 
terest therein  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  third  persons  for  min- 
ing thereon ;  and  the  defendant  must  account  for  the  valu«>  of  the  ore  so  taken : 
G'oiilw  1-.  Atkinson,  35  Wis,.  48. 

It  will  not  be  assumed  that  such  oral  lease  was  for  more  than  one  year.  If 
the  lessees  continue  to  work  the  land  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  they  would  be 
regarded.  In  an  action  against  third  persons  for  trespass,  as  tenants  from  year  to 
year.    Ibid. 

MINING.     CONFLICTING  CLAIMS. 

Section  1648.  In  case  of  eonHicting  claims  to  a  crevice  or  range  bear- 
ing ores  or  minerals  the  court  may  continue  any  action  to  enforce  a 
claim  or  grant  any  necessary  time  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  parties 
to  prove  up  their  mines  or  diggings  if  it  shall  be  made  satisfactorily 
to  appear  necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice;  and  in  such  case  the  court 
or  judge  in  term  or  vacation  may  appoint  a  receiver  and  provide  that 
the  mines  or  diggings  shall  be  worked  under  the  receiver's  direction, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  court,  in  such  maner  as  will  best  tend  to 
ascertain  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties;  and  the  ores  or  minerals 
raised  by  either  party  pending  the  dispute  shall  be  delivered  to  the  re- 
ceiver, who  may,  by  order  of  the  court  or  judge,  pay  any  rent  or  other 
necessary  expenses  therefrom. 

LESSEE'S  FRAUD;  FAILURE  TO  WORK  MINE. 

Section  1649.  Any  miner  who  shall  conceal  or  dispo.se  of  any  ores 
or  minerals  or  mines  or  diggings  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his 
lessor  of  iiis  rent  or  who  shall  neglect  to  pay  any  rent  on  ores  or  min- 
erals raised  by  him  for  three  days  after  the  notice  thereof  and  claim  of 
such  rent,  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  his  mines,  diggings  or  range;  and 
his  landlord  after  such  concealment  or  after  three  days  have  expired 
from  the  time  of  demanding  rent,  may  proceed  against  him  to  recover 
possession  of  the  mines  or  diggings  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tenant  holding  over  after  the  termination  of  his  lease  as 
provided  by  these  statutes;  and  in  case  a  miner  shall  neglect  to  work 
Iiis  mines  or  diggings  according  to  the  usages  of  miners,  without  rea- 
sonable excuse,  he  shall  likewise  forfeit  his  mines  or  diggings  and  his 
landlord  may  proceed  against  him  in  like  manner  to  recover  possession 

«i  1^e  same. 
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CHAPTER  80. 

VOLUNTARY  ASSIGNMKNTS.     TAYMENT  OF  LABORERS,  ETC. 

Section  1700.  *  »  *  Before  making  any  dividend  the  assignee 
shall  pay  *  *  *  the  compensation  due  all  laborers,  servants  and 
employees  for  labor  or  i^ersonal  services  performed  for  the  assignor 
within  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  making  of  the  assignment, 
the  claims  for  which  shall  be  paid  by  him  next  after  the  payment  of 
unpaid  taxes  and  assessments,  debts  due  the  United  States  or  this  st-ate, 
the  expenses  of  the  assignment  and  the  execution  of  the  trust. 

SerTants,  elerks  or  laborers. — "All  debt  owing  for  labor  do  not  include 
the  claim  of  a  contractor  who  engages  to  perform  work  for  a  gross  sum  and  who 
employes  a  force  of  men  and  teams,  the  contract  price*  including  the  profits  which 
he  has  made  and  being  inseparably  comlngled  with  the  value  of  his  and  his  em- 
ployees' labor."     In  re  petition  of  Clark,  92  Mich.,  351. 

It  has  been  held  that  one  who  renders  such  services  as  are  usually  required  of 
a  head  miller  is  within  the  language  qi^oted.  IJIack  appccU,  83  Mich.,  513.  But 
a  lumber  inspector  who  determines  the  grades  of  lumber  and  logs,  and  who  la  em- 
ployed jointly  by  their  buyer  and  seller,  is  not.  "What  Is  compensated  is  not 
the  labor,  but  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  inspector.*'  In  re  petition  o* 
Saylea  d  Co,,  92  Mich.,  354. 

CHAPTER  80a. 

LABELS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

Section  1747a.  Anj'  person,  association  or  union  of  workingmen 
which  has  heretofore  adopted  or  used  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use 
any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement 
for  the  purpose  of  design-ating,  making  known  or  distinguishing  any 
goods,  wares,  merchan(iisc  or  other  product  of  labor  as  having  been 
made,  manufactured,  pro<luced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on  sale  by 
such  person,  a,«?sociation  or  union  or  bj'  a  member  or  members  thereof 
may  file  the  same  for  record  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  state  l>y 
leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or  fac  similes  thereof,  with  said  sec- 
retary and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn  statement  specifying  the  name 
of  the  person,  association  or  union  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade- 
mark, design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  is  to  be  filed,  the  class 
of  merchandise  and  a  separate  description  of  the  goods  to  which  the 
same  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be  appropriated,  that  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement  is  to  be  filed  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same,  ancl 
that  no  otlTer  person,  firm,  association,  union  or  corporation  has  sucli 
right  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance 
thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  copies,  counter- 
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parts  or  fac  similes  filed  therewith  are  correct.  The  papers  so  re- 
quired to  be  filed  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  there  shall  be  paid  the  secretary  of  state  for  such  recording  and 
filing  one  dollar. 

Validity. — A  statute  protecting  trade-marks  adopted  by  associations  or  unions 
of  vorlkingmen  is  not  void  as  class  legislation  or  because  It  grants  special  privi- 
leges or  Immnnlties.     State  r.  Bishop,  128  Mo.,  373 ;  Cohn  v.  People,  149  111.,  486. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  FILING;  EVIDENCE. 

Section  1747&.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  the  person,  association 
or  union  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  so  manj'  duly  attested 
certificates  of  the  filing-  and  recording  of  the  same  as  may  be  desired 
and  shall  receive  for  each  such  certificate  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any 
siwh  certificate  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  arising  out  of  or  de- 
pending upon  any  rights  claimed  under  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
desigrn,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  be  sufficient  thereof.  The 
secretary  of  state  shall  record  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  de- 
m-e  or  form  or  advertisement  that  may  reasonably  be  mistaken  for 
anything-  theretofore  filttl  in  his  office  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 


FRAUDULENT  FILING;  DAMAGES. 

Section  1747c.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any 
other  person,  association  or  union  procure  the  filing  of  any  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section  by  making  any  false  or  fraudu- 
lent representations  or  declarations,  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  by  any 
other  fraudulent  means  shall  be  liable  for  any  damages  sustained  in 
consequence  thereof,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  in- 
jured thereby,  and  shall  also  be  punished  as  provided  by  law. 

TRUSTS,  ETC.     UNLAWFUL  CONTRACTS,  CONSPIRACIES. 

Action  1747f.     Every  contract  or  combination  in   the  nature  of  a 

rust  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  is  hereby  de- 

<^ared  illegal.    Every  person  who  shall  combine  or  conspire  with  any 

"*^r  person  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the 

^^  or  commerce  in  this  state  shall  forfeit  for  each  such  offense  not 

<-*ss  than  tifty  dollars  nor  more  than  three  thousand  dollars.     Any  such 

H^i^n  shall  also  bo  liable  to  any  person  transacting  or  doing  business 

•^^s  state  for  all  damages  he  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  doing  of 

'Anything  forbidden  by  this  section. 
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TKUSTS,  ETC.     LABOR  UXIO>^S  NOT  INCLUDED. 

Section  17i7h.  The  word  person  wherever  used  in  the  three  next 
preceding"  sections  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  besides  individuals,  cor- 
porations, partnerships  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  of  the  territories  of  this  or  any 
other  state  or  of  any  foreign  country;  provided,  that  nothing  therein 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  labor  unions  or  any  other  association  of  la- 
borers organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers, nor  associations  or  organizations  intended  to  legitimately  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  trade,  commerce  or  manufacturing  in  this  state. 


CHAPTER  8;i 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF. 

Section  1728.     In  all  manufactories,  workshops  and  other  places  used 
for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes  the  time  of  labor  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  of  women  employed  therein 
shall   not   exceed  eight  hours  in  one  day;    and  any  employer,   stock- 
holder, director,  olticer,  overseer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  shall  cor^pel 
any  vvouKin  or  any  such  child  to  labor  exceeding  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day,  or  who  shall  permit  any  child  under  fourteen  yenvs  of  age  to  la- 
bor morQ  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  in  any  such  place,  if  he  shall 
have  control  over  such  child  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  or  who  shall  em- 
ploy at  manual  labor  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  fac- 
tory or  workshop  where  more  than  three  persons  are  employed,  or  who 
shall  employ  any  child  of  twelve  and  under  fourteen  years  of  ag-e   in 
any  such  factory  or  workshop  for  more  than  seven  months  in  any  jDtie 
year  shall  be  punished  by  line  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than   fifty 
dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

NeHTlisence  of  employer. — The  mere  employment  of  a  child  under  ttie  pre- 
scribed age  and  his  presence  In  a  factory  do  not  constitute  actionable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  his  employer.     Kutchera  v.  Ooodwillic,  93  Wis.,  448. 


CIIAPTEE  274,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

An  act  to  regoilate  the  employment  of  minors  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at 
any  time  in  any  factory  or  workshop  or  in  or  about  any  mine.  I^o 
such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  launcii-v 
or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service,  except  dur- 
ing the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town,  district  or  city 
where  such  child  is  employed. 
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Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing*  minors  in  any 
mercantile  establishment,  store,  ofiice,  laundry,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, factory  or  workshop  or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  or  public 
messenger  service  within  this  state  to  keep  a  register  in  said  mercan- 
tile establishment,  store,  ofiice,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  said  minors  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work,    in  which   register   shall    be  recorded  the 
name,  age,  date  of  birth,  place  of  residence  of  every  child  employed  or 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or 
manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ  or  to  permit  or 
suffer  to  work  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  factory   or   workshop,   telegraph,  tele- 
phone or  public  messenger  service  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercan- 
tile establishment,  store,  oifice,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  stating  the  name, 
date  and  place  of  birth  and  name  and  place  of  the  school  attended  of 
such  child.    If  such  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such  affida- 
vit shall  be  made  by  the  child,  and  the  register  and  affidavits  herein 
provided  for  shall,  on  demand,  be  produced  and  shown  for  inspection  to 
the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspectors  or  any  officer  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics. 

Section  3.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed, required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gain- 
ful  occupation  longer  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than 
SIX  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  after  the  hour  of  nine  at  night  nor  be- 
fore the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning. 

Section  4,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  fac- 
tory or  assistant  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
*ct|  and  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  same  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  in  this  state.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  com- 
missioner of  labor  or  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors,  and 
^•i^y  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all 

^*sonable  times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  this 
act. 

^tion  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  fac- 

^^  inspectors  shall  have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physi- 

*^  fitness,  from  some  regularly  licensed  physician,  in  the  case  of  chil- 

'^n  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which 

^yniay  be  employed,  and  no  minor  shall  be  employed  who  cannot  ob- 

^^  such  a  certificate. 

**^tiou  6.  Whenever  it  appears  upon  due  examination  that  the  labor 

*^y  niinor  over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  would  be  debarred  from 

Ployment  under  the  provisiojig  of  section  one  of  this  act  is  necessary 
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for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  said  child  belongs  or  for  its  own 
support,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  said  child  resides,  the 
commissioner  of  labor  or  any  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspector 
may  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  issue,  free  of  charge,  a  permit 
or  excuse  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  within  such  time 
or  times  as  they  may  fix. 

Section  7.  No  firm,  person  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management 
or  operation  of  any  elevator. 

Section  8.  The  words  "manufacturing  establishment,"  "factory"  or 
"workshop"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place 
where  gfoods  or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned 
or  sorted,  stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  sale  or  for  wages, 
and  not  for  the  personal  use  of  the  maker  or  his  or  her  family  or  em- 
ployer. 

Section  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any 
corporation  who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation 
or  by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants  or  foremen,  shall  violate  or 
fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  hinder  or 
delay  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  in- 
spectors or  any  or  either  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  or 
refuse  to  admit  or  .shut  or  lock  them  out  from  any  place  required  to  be 
inspected  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  corporation 
which,  by  its  agents,  officers  or  servants,  shall  \iolate  or  fail  to  comply 
withj  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  pen- 
alties, which  may  be  recovered  against  such  corpoi-ations  in  an  action 
for  debt  or  assumpsit  brought  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  state. 

Section  10.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a  child 
to  be  employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  this 
act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Section  11.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  on  and  after  its 
passage  and  publication. 

Effect   ot   Mtntate   upon   the   relation   of   master  and    Rcrvant An 

Ohio  statute  prohibits  the  employment  of  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  In  such 
establishments  as  defendants  operated.  In  a  civil  action  brouj;bt  to  recover  for 
an  Injury  to  a  person  under  such  age,  sustained  In  the  employment,  the  employer 
is  not  made  liable  by  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  person  was  within  the 
prohibited  age.  If  the  illegal  employment  was  not  the  direct  and  proximate  caus3 
of  the  Injury.  If  the  injuries  complalntMl  of  go  beyond  the  employment  and  In- 
volve questions  of  negligence  on  part  of  the  servant,  the  mere  violation  of  the 
statute  Is  not,  in  and  of  Itself,  enough  to  entitle  the  latter  to  recover.  Evans  v. 
Am,  I,  ^  T.  Co.,  Fed.  Rep.,  519. 
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CIIAPTEE  77,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

FEMALES,  SEATS  FOR. 

Section  1.  Kvery  person  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any 
manufacturing^,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  females  so  employed,  and 
shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessa- 
rily engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  npon  conviction  thereof,  be  considered  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars, 
nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 

CHAPTER  330,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

L.ABOR,  EMPLOYMENT  OF;  PENALTIES. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
whicli  requires  from  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  a  part  of  the  wages  earned  by  them,  at  notice  of  intention  to 
IcBTc  such  employ,  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  like  forfeiture 
if  he  or  it  discharges,  without  similar  notice,  a  person  in  such  em- 
ploy except  for  incapacity  or  misconduct,  unless  in  case  of  a  general 
suspension  of  labor  in  his  or  its  shop  or  factory  or  in  the  department 
thereof  wherein  such  employee  is  engaged. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall,  by  threatening  to  discharge  a  person 
from  his  employment  or  threatening  to  reduce  the  wages  of  a  person 
or  by  promising  to  give  employment  at  higher  wages  to  a  person,  at- 
tempt to  influence  a  qualified  voter  to  give  orwithhold  his  vote  at  an 
election. 

Section  3.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or 
pnblic  show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed 
w  acrobats,  contortionists  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrian- 
ism,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  officers  authorized  to  grant 
license  snch  children!  are  employed  in  such  manner  as  to  corrupt  their 
"ttoralB  or  impair  their  physical  health. 

Section  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
•ct  shall,  npon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

^tion  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
P***8««id  publication. 
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CHAPTER  221,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

WAGES,  PAYMENT  OF  IN  TIME  CHECKS,  ETC.  ' 

Section  1.  All  corporations  or  individuals  paying  wages  in  time 
checks  or  other  paper  than  legal  money,  shall  make  such  time  checks 
or  paper  payable  in  some  designated  place  of  business  in  the  county  in 
which  the  work  was  performed  or  at  the  office  of  such  corporation  or 
individual  within  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  or  at  any  bank  within  said 
state. 

Section  2.  Any  corporation  or  individual  failing  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  above  section  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  ten  dollars. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 


CHAPTER  213,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  ETC. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  em- 
ployment or  intelligence  bureau  or  office  or  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  men  to  work  for  others,  and  receive  a  compensation  for  such 
hiring  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  so  to  do  as  hereinafter 
provided;  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  establish  or  keep  any  of- 
fice or  place  within  said  state,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  place  or 
employment  for  laborers  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  for  procuring  or 
giving  information  concerning  such  places  or  employment  to  such  la- 
borers, or  for  procuring   or   giving   information    concerning  such  la- 
borers to  employers,  shall  be  deemed  a  keeper  of  an  employment  or  in- 
telligence bureau,  office  or  agency;  and  any  person  who  shall  engage 
in  such  business  without  such  license,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
ninety  days  or  both. 

Section  2.  Any  person  who  desires  to  engage  in  any  such  business 
may  apply  to  the  common  council  if  such  business  be  carried  on  in  n 
city,  or  to  the  village  council  if  in  a  village,  or  to  the  county  board  of 
the  county  in  which  such  business  is  to  be  carried  on  if  in  the  country, 
for  such  license,  and  pay  into  the  treasury  of  such  city,  village  or 
county,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  and  upon  executing  and  delivering  to 
such  common  council,  village  council  or  county  board  a  bond  in  the 
penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  with  sufficient  sureties,  or  in  lieu 
thereof  a  surety  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  such 
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common  council,  villag-e   council  or  county  board,  he  shall  be  entitled 

10  such  license.      £acli    license  shall  designate  the  house  in  which  the 

person  licensed  shall   Iteep  liis  office,  giving  street  and  number  of  the 

same,  and  the  nunaloer  of  such  license,  and  shall  continue  to  be  in  force 

vmtiltbe  first  day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer; 

provided  always,  tliat  "tlie  foregoing  license  fee  shall  be  the  same  for 

any  length  of  time  -wlietlier  issued  for  a  year  on  the  first  day  of  May, 

or  any  fractional   part   tliereof ;  and  no  license  issued  hereunder  shall 

be  transferred  to   any   other  person  or  persons  whatever  or  inure  to 

the  benefit  of  any   otber  person  than  the  licensee. 

Section  3.  The  bonds  shall  run  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  shall 
be  conditioned  for  tlie  payment  of  any  damage  that  any  person  se- 
piired  or  engaged  to  labor  for  others  by  the  obligor,  may  sustain  by 
reason  of  any  uuaut-horized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  such  agent  for  such  hiring.  The  bond  sjhall  be  filed  with  the 
city  clerk  if  approved  by  the  common  council,  with  the  village  recorder 
if  approved  by  the  village  council,  and  with  the  county  clerk  if  ap- 
proved by  the  county  board  of  any  county.  Any  person  licensed  and 
having  given  bond  as  herein  provided  may,  while  continning  to  reside 
or  maintain  his  office  at  the  place  mentioned  in  such  license,  prosecute 
his  said  business  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

Section  4.  Every  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others  by  one 
so  licensed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  furnished  a  written  copy  in  duplicate 
of  the  terms  of  such  hire  or  engagement,  rate  of  wages  or  compensa- 
tion, kind  of  service  to  be  performed,  length  of  time  of  such  service, 
with  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion authorizing  the  hire  of  such  person,  one  of  the  aforesaid  copies 
to  be  delivered  to  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  for  whom 
the  contracted  labor  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  other  to  be  retained 
hy  the  person  hired  as  aforesaid. 

And  any  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others  by  one  so  li- 
censed as  aforesaid,  who  shall  fail  to  get  employment  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  contract  of  hire  or  employment,  by  reason  of  any  unau- 
thorized act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  agent,  may 
hring  an  action  upon  said  bond,  and  may  recover  in  such  action  against 
the  principal  and  sureties  the  full  amount  of  his  damages  sustained  by 
^^^^son  of  such  unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  together 
^■Jth  his  costs,  disbursements,  in  such  action:  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  apply  to  agencies  conducted  by  women 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  females  onl3\ 

^tion  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after 
^^*  passage  and  publication. 
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CHAPTER  232,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

SWEATSHOPS. 

• 

Section  1.  No  dwelling  or  building,  or  any  room  or  apartment  of  it- 
self, in,  or  connected  with  any  tenement  or  dwelling  or  other  build- 
ing, shall  be  used  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  liv- 
ing therein,  for  carrying  on  any  process  of.  making  any  kind  of  wear- 
ing apparel  or  goods  for  male  or  female  wear,  use,  or  adornment,  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  goods  in  any 
form,  when  such  wearing  apparel  or  other  goods  are  to  be  exposed  for 
sale,  or  to  be  sold  by  manufacturer,  wholesalers  or  jobber,  to  the 
trade  or  by  retail,  unless  such  room  or  apartment  shall  have  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  and  regulations  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Section  2.  Kach  such  room  or  apartment  used  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, shall  be  regarded  as  a  workshop  or  factory,  and  shall  be  separate 
from  and  have  no  door,  window  or  other  opening  into  any  living  or 
sleeping  room  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling,  and  no  such  workshop  or 
factory  shall  be  used  at  any  time  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes,  and 
shall  contain  no  bed,  bedding,  cooking  or  other  utensils,  except  what 
is  required  to  carry  on  the  work  therein,  and  every  such  shop  or  fac- 
tory shall  have  p.n  entrance  from  the  outside  direct,  and  if  above  the 
first  floor,  shall  have  a  separate  and  distinct  stairway  leading  thereto, 
and  every  such  workshop  or  factory,  shall  be  well  and  sufficiently 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  by  ordinary,  or,  if  necessary,  by  me- 
chanical appliance,  and  shall  provide  for  each  person  employed  therein, 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  day  time 
and  four  hundred  cubic  feet  at  night,  and  shall  have  suitable  closet  ar- 
rangements for  each  sex  employed  therein,  as  follows:  Where  there 
are  ten  or  more  persons,  and  three  or  more  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
are  of  either  sex,  a  separate  and  distinct  water  closet,  either  inside  the 
building,  with  adequate  plumbing  connections,  or  on  the  outside  at 
least  twenty  feet  from  the  building,  shall  be  provided  for  each  sex; 
when  the  number  employed  is  more  than  twenty-five  of  either  sex, 
there  shall  be  provided  an  additional  water  closet  for  such  sex  up  to 
the  number  of  fifty  persons,  and  above  that  number  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  all  such  closets  shall  be  kept  strictly  and  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  the  employes  and  employer  or  employers  of  such  workshop  or  fac- 
tory; provided  that  where  more  than  one  room  is  used  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  employer,  all  such  rooms  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  shop, 
or  factory,  and  every  such  workshop  or  factory  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean 
and  wholesome  condition,  all  stairways  and  the  premises  w^ithin  a  ra- 
dius of  thirty  feet,  shall  be  kept  clean,  and  closets  shall  be  regularly 
disinfected  anff  supplied  with  disinfectants,  and  the  Qommissioner  Qf 
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labor  and  factory  inspectors  may  require  all  necessary  changes,  or  any 
process  of  cleaning^,  painting'  or  whitewashing  which  they  may  deem 
essential  to  assure  absolute  freedom  from  obnoxious  odor,  iilth,  ver- 
min, decaying  matters  or  any  condition  liable  to  impair  health  or 
breed  infectious  or  contagious  diseases;  he  shall  prevent  the  operation 
o!  8nch  shops  or  factories  that  do  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  ana  cause  tlie  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  person  or  persons 
operating  the  same. 

Section  3.  No  person,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  firm  or 
corporation. shall  give  out  work  or  contract  with,  any  other  person  to 
perform  such  work  necessary  to  make  such  goods  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion one,  aiter  having  received  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  la- 
bor or  factory  inspectors  that  said  latter  person  has  not  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act,  which  notice  shall  remain 
in  force,  until  said  person  has  complied  with  this  law,  of  which  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  en>ployer  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  the 
factory  inspectors. 

Section  4.  Every  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  heretofore  men- 
tioned, shall  obtain  and  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  to  whom  work  is 
given  out  or  contracted  for,  including  their  names  and  addresses,  which 
record  shall  be  opened  to  inspection  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or 
the  factory  inspectors  when  called  for. 

Section  5.  No  person,  lirm  or  corporation  shall  receive,  handle  or 
convey  to  others,  or  sell,  hold  in  stock  or  expose  for  sale,  any  goods 
mentioned  in  section  1,  unless  made  under  the  sanitary  conditions  pro- 
vided for  and  prescribed  in  this  act;  but  this  act  shall  not  include  the 
making  of  garments  or  other  goods,  by  any  person  for  another  by  per- 
sonal order,  and  when  received  for  wear  or  use  direct  fom  the  maker's 
hands,  and  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  of  the  factory  inspectors  with  the  aavice  and  consent  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Section  6.  Any  person,  lirm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in 
*ny  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  offense,  or  imprisoned  not  less  tl^an  thirty,  nor  more  than 
sixty  days,  or  both;  and  in  all  prosecutions  brought  by  or  under  the 
directioii  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  he 
shall  not  be  held  to  give  security  for  costs,  or  adjudged  to  pay  any 
costs,  but  in. all  cases  where  the  accused  be  acquitted,  or  is  found  to 
DC  indigent,  the  costs  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  of  the 
county  in  which  the  proceedings  are  brought,  the  same  as  the  costs  in 
*11  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Section  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after 
»t«  passage  and  publication. 
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CHAPTER  189,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

KMKRY   VVHKKLS,  ETC. 

Section  1.  That  all  persons,  companies  or  corporations  operating-  any 
factory  or  workshop  where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  de- 
scription are  used  for  polishing,  either  solid  emery,  leather,  leather 
covered,  felt,  canvas,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  or  wheels  or  belts  rolled  or 
coated  with  emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall, 
when  deemed  necessary,  by  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  C^ictory  in- 
spector, or  any  officers  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  provide  such  polishing 
wheels  or  belts  with  blowers  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  be 
placed  over,  beside  or  under  such  wheels  or  belts  in  such  manner  as  to 
protect  the  person  or  persons  using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  the 
dust  produced  and  caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away  the  dust  arising 
from  or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation,  directly 
to  the  outside  of  the  building  or  to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  re- 
ceive and  confine  such  dust.  Provided,  that  grinding  machines  upon 
which  water  is  used  at  the  point  of  grinding  contact  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  i)rovided  that  this  act  shall  apply 
only  to  those  wheels  or  belts  which  are  used  for  polishing  and  which 
are  contained  in  the  room  or  apartment  usually  denominated  the  pol- 
ishing room,  and  which  are  used  continuously  therein;  and  provided 
further,  that  this  act  shall  not  embrace  nor  apply  to  such  wheels  or 
belts  as  cannot  be  so  equipped  without  impairing  the  convenient  or 
necessary  use  thereof. 

Section  2.  No  emery  wheels  or  grindstone  in  any  factory,  mill  or 
workshop,  shall  be  used  when  the  same  is  known  to  the  person  usin^ 
the  same  to  be  cracked  or  otherwise  defective,  nor  operated  at  a  g-reater 
speed  than  indicated  or  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  of  such  emery 
wheel  or  grindstone. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corpora- 
tion operating  any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct 
such  appliances,  apparatus,  machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section, 
as  follows:  each  and  every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  or 
cast  iron  hood  or  hopper,  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to  such  wheel 
or  wheels  that  the  dust  or  refuse  therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels, 
or  will  be  thrown  into  such  hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  force,  and  be 
carried  off  by  the  current  of  air  into  a  "suction  pipe  attached  to  same 
hood  or  hopper. 

Section  4.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  six  inches  or  less  in  diameter 
shall  be  provided  with  a  three-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  six  inches  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  with  four-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels 
from  twenty-four  inches  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  with  five-inch 
suction  pipe;  and  all  wheels  larger  in  diameter  than  those  stated  above 
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sliall  be  provided  each,  with  a  i»uctiou  pipe  not  less  than  six  inches  in 

diameter,    'i  he  suction  pipe  rrom  each  wheel,  so  specified,  must  be  full 

size  as  to  the  main   trunk  sucuou  pipe,  and  the  main  suction  pipe  to 

which  smaller  pipes  are  attached  shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  be 

i^uai  to  the  coui  Dined  area  of  such  smaller  pipes  attached  to  the  same, 

uud  the  discharge   pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan  connected  with     such 

suction  pipe  or  pipes  shali  oe  as  large,  or  larger  than  the  suction  pipe. 

Section  o.  It  snail  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation 

operating  any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  the  necessary  fans 

or  blowei  s  to  be  connected  with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  above  set  forth, 

which  shall  be  run  at  a  rate  of  speed  as  will  produce  a  velocity  of  air 

in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipes  of  sulhcient  force  to  carry  away  all 

dust  discharged  into  the  aforesaid  hood  or  hopper.    All  branch  pipes 

must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  any  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or 

less;  the  main  suction  or  trunk  pipe  shall  be  below  the  emery  or  buf- 

ling  wheels,  and  as  close  to  the  same  as  possible,  and  to  be  either  upon 

the  floor  or  underneath  the  lioor  on  which  the  machines  are  placed  to 

which  such  wheels  are  attached.    All  bends,  turns,  and  elbows  in  each 

such  pipes  must  be  made  with  easy,  smooth  surfaces,  having  a  radius 

in  the  throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  they 

are  connected. 

Section  6.  The  provision«»  of  sections  4  and  5  shall  not  apply  to  exist- 
ing mills,  factories  or  workshops  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act,  have  an  appliance  or  appliances  designed  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  such  dust  from  the  polishing  room,  and  which  said 
appliance  or  appliances  substantially  effect  such  design. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  factory  inspector  of  this  state, 

or  his  deputies  to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  in  this  state  during 

working  hours,  and  upon  ascertaining  the  facts  that  the  proprietors  or 

managers  of  such  factory  or  workshops  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 

provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  of  the  same  in  writing  before 

*  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  who 

shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  owner,  manager  or 

.     director,  in  such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  be  thereupon  pro- 

<^e<l  against  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 

^^  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  prosecute  all 

«»e8  under  this  act. 

°*ction  8.  Any  such  person  or  persons  or  company,  or  managers,  su- 
perintendents or  directors  of  any  such  company  or  corporation,  who 
wall  have  the  charge  or  management  of  such  factory  or  workshop,  who 
^'^^n  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
riuiy  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any*  court 
^^^petent  jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
^enty.flve  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars, 
^tioii  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
^**^  ana  publication. 
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CHAPTEK  79,  LAWS  OF  1899. 

CIGARS,  MANUFACTURE  OF. 

Section  1.  No  shop  or  place  wherein  cigars  are  manufactured  shall 
be  located  below  the  ground  floor. 

Section  2.  £ach  employee  in  any  shop  or  place  wherein  cigars  are 
manufactured,  shall,  while  actually  employed,  be  allowed  to  use  twenty 
square  feet  of  surface  space,  unobstructed  to  the  ceiling. 

Section  3.  Every  room  wherein  cigars  are  manufactured  shall  con- 
tain at  least  seven  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  It  shall  in  every 
part  be  not  Jess  than  eight  feet  in  height,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  every 
window  shall  have  not  less  than  twelve  square  feet  in  superflcial  area, 
and  the  entire  area  of  window  surface  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  floor  space  of  such  room. 

Section  4.  Every  room  in  which  cigars  are  manufactured  while  work 
is  carried  on  shall  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air  shall  not  become  im- 
pure and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and 
it  shall  wherever  necessary,  by  the  means  of  air  shafts  or  other  ventila^ 
tion,  be  so  changed  as  to  render  harmless  all  gases,  dust  and  other  im- 
purities generated  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  cigars.  All  win- 
dows are  to  be  kept  open  for  thirty  minutes  before  working  hours  and 
for  thirty  minutes  after  working  hours. 

Section  5.  Every  such  shop  or  place  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are 
employed  and  every  such  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed, shall  be  kept  clean.  The  dust  must  be  removed  from  work 
tables  and  floors  once  every  day,  the  floors  scrubbed  at  least  once  a 
week  and  one  cuspidor  provided  for  every  two  employees. 

Section  6.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  in  a  cigar  shop  or  a  cigar  factory  at  manufactur- 
ing cigars  for  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a 
week. 

Section  7.  Where  men  and  women  are  employed  there  shall  be  sep- 
arate dressing  rooms  and  water  closets  for  the  different  sexes. 

Section  8.  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  and  no  less  than 
ten  dollars  tor  the  first  offense,  and  by  fine  not  exceding  fifty  dollars, 
and  no  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  and  each  following 
offense. 

Section  9.  The  factory  inspector  shall  have  full  power  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  xo  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  no  prosecution 
shall  be  instituted  for  any  violation  of  sections  2,  3  and  4  unless  the  em- 
ployer or  manufacturer,  or  the  firm  has  been  notified  by  a  notice  sent 
in  a  registered  letter  for  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  a  prosecution,  re- 
quiring the  necessary  changes  in  the  factory  workshop,  and  such  re- 
quest has  not  been  complied  with. 
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SectioD  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  act  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  11.  The  provisions,  of  this  act,  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  July,  1900. 

WORK,   WHEN   EIGHT  HOURS  A  DAY'S. 

Section  1729.  In  all  engag'ements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturingc  or 
mechanical  business,  where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  con- 
trary, a  day*s  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours  and  all  engagements  or 
contracts  for  labor  in  such  cases  shall  be  so  construed;  but  this  shall 
not  apply  to  any  contract  for  labor  by  the  week,  month  or  year. 

WAGES,    WHEN    TAYABLE;    EVIDENCE    OF. 

Section  1729a.  All  wages  or  compensation  for  labor  or  service,  unless 
there  shall  be  a  written  contract  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  paid  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  in  cash;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
agricultural  laborers,  commercial  travelers,  persons  employed  on  com- 
mission, traveling  employees  of  railway  and  express  companies,  per- 
sons employed  in  logging  camps  or  in  driving,  running  or  manufactur- 
ing logs  or  lumber,  nor  to  any  person  whose  occupation  is  such  as  to 
render  him  inaccessible  on  the  regular  pay  day.  Whenever  any  per- 
son engaged  in  lumbering  or  building  or  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber shall  defer  the  payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  wages  due  em- 
ployees after  the  same  become  due,  such  employer  shall,  on  demand, 
grive  his  employees  written  evidence  of  indebtedness  for-  the  amount  so 
due  them,  which  shall  be  payable  at  a  date  agreed  upon  and  be  assign- 

■hle.    Any  such  employer  who  shall  refuse  to  give  such  evidence  of 

indebtedness  for  money  earned  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

Validity. — The  Mass.  court  has  said  that  it  cannot  hold  that  a  statute  re- 
qvirlng  manufacturers  to  pay  the  wages  of  employees  weekly  is  without  the  power 
of  the  legislature.     163  Mass.,  589. 

ARBITRATION,  ETC.,  STATE  BOARD  OF;  APPOINTMENT,  ETC. 

Section  1729b.  The  state  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  as 
heretofore  established  is  recognized  and  continued.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  the  two  members  thereof  appointed  by  the  governor, 
or  sooner  if  a  vacancy  shall  otherwise  occur,  the  governor  shall  appoint 
one  niember  of  such  board  who  shall  be  an  employer  of  labor  or  be 
Elected  from  some  association  representing  employers  of  labor;  the 
other  shall  be  selected  from  the  members  of  some  labor  organization 
ana  shall  not  be  an  employer  of  labor.  The  terms  of  such  members 
•hall  be  for  two  years  unless  they  are  sooner  removed  by  the  governor. 
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N'acaucies  shall  be  ftlled  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  third  member  of 
said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  those  previously  ap^jointed;  provided,  that  if  such  recommenda- 
tion is  not  made  to  the  governor  within  thirty  days  after  their  ap- 
pointment he  may  appoint  any  person  such  third  member.  Each  mem- 
ber shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  tne  constitution;  such  oath  shall  be  hied  in  the  executive 
otlice.  Said  board  shall  organize  by  choosing  one  member  as  chairman 
and  another  sis  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  and  fiub- 
niit  them  to  the  governor  and  attorney  general,  which  rules  shall  be 
in  force  on  approval  thereof,  by  them.  Ail  requests  and  communica- 
tions intended  for  iuiid  board  may  be  addressed  to  the  governor  at 
Madison,  who  shall  at  once  refer  the  same  to  the  board  for  their  ac- 
tion. 

DUTY  OF  BOARD. 

Section  1729c.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference,  not  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation,  exists  between  an  employer,  whether  an  individual, 
co-partnership  or  corporation,  and  his  employees,  if  at  the  time  he 
employs  not  less  than  twenty -five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of 
business  in  any  one  place,  said  board  may,  without  any  application 
therefor  or  upon  application,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter, 
visit  the  locality  where  the  controversy  exists  and  make  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all  persons  interested  therein  who 
may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  anything, 
should  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  the  same 
and  make  a  written  decision  thereof.  Such  decision  shall  at  once  be 
made  public  by  publication  in  two  or  more  newspapers  published  in 
the  locality  where  such  controversy  exists,  shall  be  recorded  upon 
books  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and  a  suc- 
cinct statement  thereof  published  in  the  report  hereinafter  provided 
for,  and  said  board  shall  cause  a  copy  of  said  decision  to  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  city,  village  or  town  where  said  business  is  carried  on. 

AUBITUATION,  ETC.,  PROCEDURE,  ETC. 

Section  1729(f.  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  such  employer 
or  by  a  majority  of  his  employees  in  the  department  of  the  business 
in  which  the  controversy  exists,  or  by  their  duly  authorized  agent,  or 
by  both  parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  griev- 
ances complained  of  and  an  agreement  to  continue  in  business  or  at 
work  without  any  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board  is 
made  known;  provided,  that  said  board  shall  render  its  decision  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  filing  such  application.  As  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  receipt  of  said  application  the  secretary  of  said  board 
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fcball  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  aiid  place  for  the  hear- 
ing thereof;  but  such  notice  need  not  be  given  when  both  parties  to 
the  controversy  join  in  the  application  and  request  in  writing  that  it 
he  not  given.    When  notice  has  been  given  or  dispensed  with  as  afore- 
said the  board  may  in  its  discretion  appoint  two  expert  assistants, 
one  to  he  nominated  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and 
such  additional  expert  assistants  as  they  may  deem  necessary.     Such 
assistants  shall  be   sworn   to   the  faithful     discharge  of   their  duty. 
Should  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  agreement 
naade  in  said  application  the  board  shall  proceed  no  further  thereupon 
^^it•bout  the  written  consent  of  the  adverse  party.      The  board  shall 
have  power  to  subpoena  as  witnesses  any  operative  in  the  departments 
of  business  affected  by  the  controversy  and  any  person  who  keeps 
the  record  of  wages  earned  in  such  departments,  to  examine  them  un- 
der oath  and  require  the  production  of  books  containing  the  record 
of  wages  paid.    Subpoenas  may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by 
any  member  of  the  board. 

EFFECT  OF  DECISION;   NOTICE. 

Section  1729e.  The  decision  of  said  board  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
pwties  who  join  in  the  application  therefor  for  six  months  after  the 
same  is  filed  with  the  proper  city,  village  or  town  clerk  or  until 
either  party  has  given  the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  not 
to  be  bound  thereby  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  thereof.  Said  notice  may  be  given  by  serving  it  upon  the 
employer  or  his  representative,  and  upon  the  employees  by  posting 
11  m  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  shop,  factory,  yard  or  upon 
the  premises  where  they  work. 

DUTY  OF  MAYOR,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Section  1729^.  Whenever  any  mayor,  board  of  village  trustees  or 
town  board  shall  believe  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threat- 
^iied  or  has  actually  occurred,  and  that  it  threatens  to  or  does  in- 
volve the  business  interests  of  the  city,  village  or  town  represented 
by  said  mayor,  trustees  or  board,  such  mayor,  trustees  or  board  shall 
*t  once  notify  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  of  the  fact  and  furnish  him  with  such  information  as 
"^y  be  available;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  to  in- 
^•^tigate  the  condition  there  prevailing  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  en- 
oeavor  oy  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  the 
^Diployer  and  employees  directly  concerned  in  such  strike  or  lockout, 
^^  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  submit  the  matters  in  controversy 

^  ^-be  local  hoard  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
'*^ed  lor,  or  to  the  state  board;  but  the  latter  may,  if  it  deems  it 
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advisable,  investigate  tiie  cause  or  causes  of  such  controversy,  ascer* 
tain  whicli  of  the  pai'ties  is  mainly  or  wholly  responsible  for  the 
existence  or  continuance  thereof  and  may  make  and  publish  a  re* 
port  stating  its  conclusions  in  the  premises. 

WITNESS*  FEES. 

Section  1729^/.  Witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  state  board  shall  be 
allowed  for  their  attendance  and  travel  the  same  fees  as  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  circuit  courts;  each  such  witness  shall  certify  under 
oath  in  writing  the  amount  of  his  travel  and  the  length  of  time  of 
his  attendance;  and  upon  the  approval  of  such  statement  by  the  board 
and  the  presentation  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  warrant  shall 
be  drawn  in  his  favor  therefor. 

EXPENSES  AND  COMPENSATION. 

Section  1729/^.  The  members  f  said  board  shall  be  reimbursed  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  be  paid  five  dollars  per  day  each  for  every  day  actually 
and  necessarily  occupied  therein,  accounts  for  which  properly  veri- 
fied, shall  be  audited  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

REPORT. 

Section  1729i.  The  board  shall,  at  the  close  of  every  biennial  fiscal 
term,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  which  shall  contain  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  decisions  made  by  them  during  the  preceding  two 
years  and  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper;  such 
report  shall  be  printed  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  copies  in  the 
style  other  official  reports  are  printed  and  be  distributed  in  the  same 
way. 

LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Section  1729;.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  within  the  provisions 
of  section  17290  may  submit  the  same,  by  an  instrument  in  writing, 
for  adjustment  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  which 
may  either  be  mutually  agreed  upon  or  the  employer  may  designate 
one  of  such  arbitrators,  the  employee©  or  their  duly  authorized  agent 
another,  and  the  two  so  designated  may  choose  a  third,  who  shall  be 
chairman  thereof;  such  board  shall  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred 
to  it  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  which  the  state  board  might 
have  and  exercise,  and  its  decision  shall  have  such  binding  effect  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  submis- 
sion. The  jurisdiction  of  such  local  board  shall  be  exclusive  in  respect 
to  the  matters  submitted  to  it,  but  it  may  &sk  and  receive  the  ad- 
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Yice  and  assistance  of  the  state  board.  Such  local  board  shall  ren- 
der its  decision  in  ivriting*  within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  any 
hearing  held  by  it  and  file  a  copy  thereof  with  the  secretary  of  the 
8tat«  board.  Cacli  member  of  the  local  board  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  village  or  town  in  which  the 
controversy  or  difiPerenoe  that  is  the  subject  of  arbitration  exists,  if 
such  payment  is  approved  in  writing  by  the  mayor,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  town  board,  three  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual  serv- 
ice, not  exceeding  ten  days  of  any  one  arbitration. 


CHAPTER  84. 

LIENS,  ETC.,  OF  MARKED  LOGS  TO  UK  UECORDED. 

Section  1739.    All  *  *  liens,  *  *  in  any  way 

affecting  the  ownership  of  any  marked  logs  in  ^any  lumber  district 
which  shall  specify  the  marks  placed  upon  said  logs  and  when  they 
were  cut  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  lumber  inspector  in 
which  said  marks  are  recorded;  and  no         *         *  lien,         *         * 

shall  be  valid,  except  as  to  the  parties  thereto,  until  the  same  is  so 
recorded  or  until  the  same  shall  be  nled  with  some  deputy  lumber 
inspector,  who  shall  immediately  forward  such  instrument  to  the  in- 
spector of  the  proper  district.  Such  tiling  and  recording  of  all  in- 
stmments  and  papers  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the  recording  of 
deeds  and  mortgages  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds. 


CHAPTER  85. 
stockholdp:rs'  liability-,  wages  of  employees. 

Section  1769.  The  stockholders  of  every  corporation,  other  than  rail- 
Jtiad  corporations,  shall  be  personally  liable  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  gtock  owned  by  them  respectively  in  such  corporation  for  all 
debts  which  may  be  due  and  owing  to  its  clerks,  servants  and  labor- 
ers for  services  performed  for  such  corporation,  but  not  exceeding  six 
n^ontbs'  service  in  any  one  case.  Whenever  any  railway  corporation  in 
this  state  shall  be  placed  by  any  court  of  this  state  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  whether  upon  foreclosure  or  creditors'  bill,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  receiver  to  report  immediately  to  the  court  so  appoint- 
ing him  the  amount  due  by  said  railroad  company  or  by  the  person 
or  persons  who  were  operating  said  road  at  the  date  ofi  such  receiv- 
er s  appointment  to  employees  and  laborers  upon  said  road,  and  it 
^nsll  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  order  the  said  receiver  to  pay  out 
of  the  ftrji  receipts  and  earnings  of  said  railway,  after  paying*  cur? 
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reiit  oi>ei*atiiig'  exj)eiises  under  his  aduiiiiistraliou,  the  \vag*»s  of  all 
employees  and  laborers  which  had  accrued  within  six  mouths  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  such  receiver. 

LABOR  PERFORMED  IN  ANOTHER  STATE. 

I 

All  laborers  without  reference  to  the  place  where  the  labor  is  per- 
forme<l,  have  a  right  to  share  equally  with  laborers  who  perform  work 
in  this  state  in  its  benefits.     Clokus  v.  Hollister,  M.  Co.,  92  Wis.,  325. 

Clerka,  aer^'antii  and  laborers. — The  superintendent  or  foreman  of  a  cor- 
poration Is  a  servant  thereof  though  he  does  not  perform  any  manual  labor,  [f 
money  is  paid  to  him  in  part  payment  for  his  services,  and  no  special  application 
is  made,  It  will  be  considered  as  applying  to  wages  first  earned,  iileeper  v,  Oood- 
triM,  67  Wis.,  577. 


(CHAPTER  80. 

INVENTORS,  CORPORATIONS  TO  ENCOURAGE. 

Section  1781.  Any  corporation  formed  under  this  chapter  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging*  or  aiding*  inventors  or  patentees  shall  have 
power  to  manufacture  the  articles  patented,  the  right  to  which  may 
be  obtained  by  it,  to  experiment  upon  and  test  the  value  of  inventions 
and  discoveries  before  patented  and  to  dispose  of  paten.t  rights  and 
articles  manufactured. 

CORPORATIONS,    Ml^TUAL   CO-OPERATIVE. 

Section  1786<'.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  may  be- 
cH)nie  a  body  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  and  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  business  upon  the  mutual,  reciprocal  or  co-operative 
plan,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  adopt  conforma- 
bly to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such  association  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  hold  property,  execute  deeds  and  contracts  and  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  other  corporations.  No  member  of  such  as- 
sociation shall  hold  more  than  one  office  at  one  time.  Members,  and 
not  shares  of  stock,  shall  vote  in  electing  officers  and  transacting 
business  of  whatsoever  nature;  but  no  proxies  shall  be  allowed.  No 
officer  shall  be  elected  nor  the  constitution  or  by-laws  changed  except 
by  a  two-thirda  vote  by  ballot  of  all  the  members  present  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  which  each  member  shall  have  had  reasonable  notice; 
nor  shall  any  new  business  or  trade  be  entered  into,  contracts  made 
or  property  bought  or  sold  except  by  such  a  vote  so  taken  unless  the 
executive  committee  or  other  elected  officers  shall  be  expressly  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  the  constitution  or  by-laws.  The  shares  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  each,  but  mem- 
bers or  the  association  itself  may  own  shares  in  any  similar  assoeia- 
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tion  limited  in  respect  to  numbers  holdiug  office  as  herein  mentioned; 
provided,  that  the  association  as  sucli  may  own  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  capital   stock  of  any   similar  association;    but  no  association 
shall  have  more  than  one  vote  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
any  other  association  in  which  it  may  be  a  shareholder.       Persons 
not  members  may  be  employed  by  such  association,  but  no  officer, 
member  or  employee  shall  hold  or  handle  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
association  or  in  any  manner  transact  its  business  without  first  giv- 
ig  a  bond  to  the  association  in  such  sum  as  it  shall  require,  with  three 
sureties,  who  shall  each  qualify  in  double  such  amount.       No  such 
association  shall  ever  become  indebted  or  enter  into  obligations  for  any 
property  or  thing  whatsoever  for  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  capital 
stock  fully  paid  up.    Persons  not  members  may  purchase  goods  from 
such  associations,  but  never  for  anything  but  cash  or  in  exchange 
for  products  at  cash  prices;   all  sales  at  retail  shall  be  for  cash  or 
products  at  such   prices;    provided,   that  any   association   when    en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  or  wholesaling  may    grant    the    terms    and 
credits  usual  to  .the  trade  so  far  as  may   be  deemed  judicious  and 
safe.    The  capital  stock  held  by  members  shall  be  exempt  from  exe- 
cution and  attachment  except  for  debts  of  the  association;    and  no 
member  shall  be  liable  for  such  debts  beyond  a   sum  equal   to  thc< 
par  value  of  his  capital  stock  paid  up  and  then  only  in  the  propor- 
tion that  his  stock  bears  to  the  entire  paid  up  stock.    Taxes  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  on  the  property  and  goods  actually  owned  and 
possessed  by  any  such  association  at  the  time  of  making  the  assess- 
ment and  not  on  its  capital  stock  or  shares. 

TRUSTS,  ETC.,  TO  FIX  PRICES,   ETC.,  FORBIDDEN. 

Section  1791/.     Corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state 
are  prohibited  from  entering  into  any  combination,  conspiracy,  trust, 
pool,  ag^reement  or  contract  intended  to  restrain  or  prevent  compe- 
tition in  the  supply  or  price  of  any  article  or  commodity  in  general 
use  in  this  state  or  constituting  a  subject    of    trade    or    commerce 
therein,  or  to  control  the  price  of  any  such  article  or  commodity,  to 
'^grilate  or  fix  the  price  thereof,  to  limit  or  fix  the  amount  or  quaui 
bty  thereof  to  be  manufactured,  rained,  produced    or    sold    in    this 
*hite,  or  to  fix  any  standard  or  figure  by  which  its  price  to  the  public 
shall  be  in  any  maniier  controlled  or  established. 

TRUSTS,  ETC.     DUTY  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

Section  1791  Jb.  Whenever  the  attorney  general  shall  be  notified  or 
"*^«  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  corporation  has  violated  any 
provision  of  section  1791/  it  shall  be  his  duty  forthwith   to  address 

o  any  g^ch  corporation  or  to  any  director  or  oflficer  thereof  such  in- 
•l«»ne«  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the   purpose  of  determining 


_J 
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whether  or  not  such  corporation  has  violated  any  provision  of  said 
section,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  corporation,  director  or 
officer  so  addressed  to  promptly  and  fully  answer  in  writing,  under 
oath,  such  inquiries;  and  in  case  such  corporation,  director  or  officer 
thereof  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  do  so  within  sixty  days  from  the 
receipt  of  such  inquiries,  unless  such  time  is  extended  in  writing 
by  the  attorney  general,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  proceed  against  such 
corporation  as  provided  in  the  next  section. 


CHAPTER  87. 

RAILROADS.     FROG  GUARDS. 

Section  lg096.  Every  railroad  corporation  shall  erect  and  maintain 
sufficient  guards  or  blocks  at  the  front  and  rear  of  every  frog  in  its 
track.  If  any  such  corporation,  its  officers,  agents  or  servants  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  fail  to  sufficiently  guard  such  frogs,  it  shall,  for  each  and  every 
such  violation  or  failure,  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  one-half  to  the  person  prosecuting,  and  shall 
in  addition  be  liable  to  the  person  injured  for  all  the  damages  sus- 
tained thereby,  whether  such  person  shall  be  a  servant  or  ag^nt 
of  such  corporation  or  not,  and  notwithstanding  such  violation  or  fail- 
ure shall  arise  or  occur  through  the  negligence  of  some  other  ag«nt 
or  servant  thereof. 

At  common  law  leaving  a  railroad  frog  nnguarded  Is  not  such  negligence  as  ren- 
ders the  company  liable  for  Injuries  resulting  therefrom  regardless  of  the  contribu- 
tory negligence  of  the  person  injured.  That  rule  is  not  changed  by  this  statute: 
Holum  V.  Chicago  R.  Co,,  80  Wis.,  209. 

WALKING  ON  TRACK  OF. 

Section  1811.    *  *  *  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 

son, other  than  those  connected  with  or  employed  upon  the  railroad], 
to  walk  along  the  track  or  tracks  of  any  railroad  except  when  the 
same  shall  be  laid  along  public  roads  or  streets;  provided,  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  from  driving  across  any 
such  roads  from  one  part  of  his  own  land  to  another. 

RAILROADS.     LABORERS'  LIENS. 

Section  1815.  As  often  as  any  contractor  for  the  construction  or 
repair  of  any  railroad  or  part  thereof  in  progress  of  constuction  or 
repair  shall  be  indebted  to  any  laborer  for  thirty  days'  labor  or  less, 
either  manual  or  team  labor,  or  both,  including  team  and  driver,  per- 
formed in  constructing  or  repairing  such   road,  such  laborer    may. 
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within  thirty  days  after  his  claim  or  demand  shall  have  accrued,  serve 
notice  in  writing",  sig-ned  hy  him,  his  agent  or  attorney,  on  the  cor- 
poration either  owning  or  constructing  or  repairing  such  road  that 
he  claims  such  indebtedness,  stating  the  amount  thereof,  the  number 
of  days*  labor,  and  tue  time  when  performed,  and  the  name  of  the 
contractor  from  whom  due,  and  thereupon  such  corporation  shall  be 
directly  liable  to  such  laborer  for  the  amount  so  due  him,  provided  he 
brings  his  action  therefor  within  sixty  days  after  the  service  of  such 
notice.    Such  notice  shall  be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to 
an  engineer,  agent  or  superintendent  in  the  employment  of  the  cor- 
poration having  charge  of  the  part  of  the  road  on  which  such  labor 
was   performed,    personally,    or  by  leaving   the   same  at  his   office  or 
usual  place  of  business  with  some  person  of  suitable  age  therein. 

The  Jaborers  lien  accrues  for  work  performed  for  any  contractor,  whether  a 
principal  or  sub-contractor.     Mundt  v.  R.  Co.,  31  Wis.,  451. 

A  notice  is  snfficient  though  not  naming  the  contractor  by  whom  plaintiff  was 
employed.  Ibid.  Where  it  was  customary  to  pay  the  laborers  on  a  certain  day 
of  each  month,  held,  that  their  claim  did  not  accrue  till  such  pay  day  and  that 
notice  within  thirty  days  thereafter  was  sufficient.     Ibid. 

Rule  of  eoniitriictlon. — Such  statutes  are  not  to  be  extended  or  restricted 
In  their  construction  beyond  the  fair  meaning  of  the  words  used :  Blanchard  v. 
Portland,  etc.,  R,  Co.,  »7  Me.,  241. 

I^lmbtlitjr  of  corporation  to  laborers. — As  garnishee  of  Its  contractor, 
the  company  is  liable  only  for  so  much  as  shall  remain  due  him  after  the  de< 
termination  of  Its  contingent  liability  to  his  laborers  who  have  complied  with  the 
statute,     Vollmer  v.  Chicago  d  N.  R.  Co.,  86  Wis.,  305. 


RAILROADS.     LIABILITY  FOR  WAGES. 

Section  1815a.  Whenever  any  railway  corporation  shall  become  the 
successor  of  a  pre-existing  railway  corporation  which  operated  a  rail- 
road in  this  state  and  was  indebted  to  its  employees  of  whatever  grade 
for  services  performed  by  them  within  six  months  prior  to  its  dis- 
posal of  its  road,  such  first-mentioned  railway  company  shall  be  lia-< 
ble  for  the  amount  then  due  such  employees. 

RAILROADS.     LIABILITY  FOR  INJURIES  TO  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  1816.  Every  railroad  company  operating  any  railroad 
which  is  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  state  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  within  the  same  by  any  of  its  employees  without 
contributory  negligence  on  his  part: 

1.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  a  defect  in  any  locomotive,  en- 
gine, car,  rail,  track,  machinery  or  appliance  required  by  said  com- 
pany to  be  used  by  its  employees  in  and  about  the  business  of  their 
employment, if  such  defect  could  have  been  discovered  by  such  company 
by  reasonable  and  proper  care,  tests  or  inspection;  and  proof  of  such 
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defect  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge  thereof  on  the  part 
of  the  company. 

2.  While  any  such  employee  is  so  engaged  in  operating,  running, 
riding  upon  or  switching  paijsenger,  freight  or  other  trains,  engines 
or  cars,  and  while  eng;aged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such 
employee,  and  which  such  injury  shall  have  been  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness or  negligence  of  any  other  employee,  officer  or  agent  of  such 
company  in  the  discharge  of  or  for  failure  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
such. 

No  contract,  receipt,  rule  or  regulation  between  any  employee  and 

m 

a  railroad  corporation  shall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the  full  lia- 
bility imposed  by  this  section. 

Burden  of  proof. — ^The  mere  fact  that  the  words  "without  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part"  are  embodied  In  this  section  do  not  operate  to  change  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff.  Dugan  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  85  Wis.,  609. 

Bmployee. — An  Ohio  statute  requiring  railroad  companies  to  fill  or  block 
frogs,  switches  and  guard-rails  "so  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  Its  employees  from 
being  caught  therein"  has  been  held  to  extend  to  th  servant  of  another  com- 
pany than  that  owning  the  track,  he  being  thereon  rlglitfuUy  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duty ;  as  where  such  company  received  on  Its  tracks  cars  of  another  com- 
pany to  be  delivered  and  transported  by  the  receiving  company,  and  thd  person 
injured  was  engaged  In  Inspecting  the  cars  so  delivered.  The  court  observed  that 
"employee"  did  not  mean  simply  those  men  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  company  which 
owned  the  track,  but  all  employees  and  servants  authoritatively  engaged  in  and 
about  the  tracks  and  guard-rails  of  the  company.  Atkyn  v.  Wabash  R,  Co.,  41 
Fed.  Rep.,  103. 


DUTY  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS  TO  REPORT  FIRES  ALONG 

RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

Section  1816a.    »  *  »  »  «      Engineers,  conductors  or 

trainmen  who  discover  that  fences  or  other  material  along  tlie  right 
of  way  or  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  railroad  are  burning  or  in  danger 
from  fire  shall  report  the  same  at  their  next  stopping  place  at  which 
shall  be  a  telegraph  station.  In  seasons  of  drought  railroad  companies 
shall  give  particular  instructions  to  their  section  employees  for  the 
prevention  and  prompt  extinguishment  of  flree.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^.ny 
officer  or  employee  of  any  railroad  company  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

STREET  RAILROADS.  VESTIBULE  CARS. 

Section  18626.  Every  person,  partnership  or  corporation  owning  or 
operating  a  street  car  line  in  this  state,  the  cars  upon  which  are  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  cable  or  electricity,  shall  provide  all  dosed  winter 
cars  with  a  suitable  protection  constructed  of  wood,  iron,  glass  or 
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ot^er  material  sufficient  to  protect  the  employees  engaged  in  oi)erating 
any  such  cars  from  exposure  to  the  inelemencie-s  of  the  weather,  such, 
protection  to  be  niaint-ained   from  the  first  day  of  November  to  the 
first  6ay  of  April  in  each  year;    provided,  that  such  protection  shall 
W  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the  i>erson  oj:>erat-. 
'ng  such  car.     Any,  such  person,  partnership  or  corporation  owning, 
operating,  superint<»nding  or  managing  any  such  line  of  street  rail- 
way or  the  managing  or  superintending  officer  or  agent  thereof  whcj 
shall  be  found  guiltyof  a  wilful  refusal  to  comply  with  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars.     Each  day  that  any  of  said  persons  caiuse. 
or  permit  any  of  their  employees  to  operate  such  cars  in  violation 
«f  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  cau.se  or  permit  ears  to  be  used 
or  operated  in  violation   hereof  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense; 
provided,  that   the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  cars 
used  and  known  as  trailing  cars.     It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
attorney  of  any  numicipality  in  which  such  street  railway  is  situated 
and  operated,  upon  information  given  to  him  by  any  person  of  any 
violation  of  this  section,  to  promptly  prosecute  such  person,  partner- 
ship or  corporation. 

Validity. — A  similar  statute  has  bt»en  sustained  in  Ohio  against  the  objection 
that  It  dws  not  have  a  uniform  operation  throughout  the  state.  iSatc  v.  yditon, 
»'^  >'.  E.  Uep.,  22. 


CHAPTER  108. 

MAKIUED  WOMEN.     INDIVIDUAL  EAKNIXC.S. 

Section  23*43.  The  individual  earnings  of  every  married  woman,  ex- 
wpt  those  accruing  from  labor  performed  for  her  husband,  or  in  his 
employ  or  payable  to  him,  shall  be  her  separate  property  and  shall 
"ot  be  subject  to  her  husband's  control  or  liable  for  his  debts. 

MARRIED  WOMEN.     MAY  TRANSACT  BUSINESS  IN  IIEK  OWN 
NAME  AND  FOR  HER  OWN  BENEFIT. 

Section  2344.  WTien  the  husband  of  any  married  woman  shall  have 
"<*serted  her  or  shall  from  drunkenness,  profligacy  or  any  cause  neg- 
i'^ct  or  refuse  to  provide  for  her  support  or  for  the  support  and  e<lu- 
*^^»on  of  her  children  she  shall  have  the  right  to      *  *  *      her 

own  earnings  and  the  earnings  of  her  minor  children  in  her  charge 
*>r  under  her  control,  and  apply  the  same  for  her  own  support  and  the 
^"Pport  and  education  of  such  children.  Such  ♦  »  »  earn- 
»n?s  shall  not  be  subject  to  her  husband's  control  or  interference  or 
liable  for  his  debts. 


, 
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MARRIED  WOMEN.     MAY  SUE  IN  IIER  OWN  NAME. 

Section  2345.     Every  married  woman  may  sue  in  her  own  nume  and 
shall  have  all  the  remedies  of  an  unmarried  woman  •  «  * 

to  recover  the  earnings  secured  to  her  by  the  two  next  preceding 
sections,  and  •  •  •      ^^y  married  woman  may  bring"  and 

mainta.in  an  action  in  her  own  name  for  any  injury  to  her  person 
*  *  *  and  any  judgment  recovered  in  such  action  shall  be 

the  separate  property  and  estate  of  such  married  woman,  provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  right  of  the  husband  to  main- 
tain a  separate  action  for  any  such  injuries  as  now  provided  by  law. 


C^HAPTEK  lOf). 

AGREEMENTS.     W^HAT  MUST  BE  WRITTEN. 

Section  2307.  In  the  following  case  every  agreement  shall  be  void 
unless  such  agreement  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof,  express- 
ing the  consideration,  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the  party 
charged  therewith: 

1.    Every  agreement  that  by  its  terms  is  not  to  be  performed  within 

one  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

*»»  «-»«** 

What  a  compliance. — The  requirements  of  the  statutes  are  met  If  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contract  can  be  Inferred  from  writings  either  by  the  parties  or  their 
agents,  thougb  the  writings  consist  of  memoranda  or  protracted  correspondence. 
Peck  V.  Vandermack,  99  N.  Y.,  29. 


CHAPTER  89. 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY  POLICY. 

Section  1966-42.  No  casualty  corporation  issuing  employer's  Irability 
policies  shall  condition  the  same  upon  compliance  by  the  assured  with 
"any  law  or  ordinance  respecting  the  safety  of  persons,"  but  shall 
clearly  and  distinctly  state  what  conditions  and  requirements  are  tcl 
be  complied  with  by  him. 

Conntmctlon. — The  policy  covered  liability  for  injuries  to  plaintiff's  em- 
ployees In  "all  operation  connected  with  the  business  of  Iron  and  steel  works." 
Held,  that  the  risk  was  not  limited  to  the  employees  In  the  operating  department 
of  the  business,  and  that  an  injury  cause<i  by  the  fall  of  a  girder  which  was  being 
raised  by  an  Independent  crow  engaged  in  building  an  addition  to  the  works  wa^ 
within  the  quoted  words.  ITorrn  v.  Employers*  Liability  Assurance  Corp.,  93 
Wis.,  201. 
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CHAPTEll  110. 

APPRENTICES.     MmORS  MAY  BIND  THEMSELVES. 

Section  2377.  Kvery  male  minor  and  every  unmarried  female  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  or  officers 
hereinafter  mentioned,  may,  of  his  or  her  own  free  will,  bind  himself 
or  herself  in  writing  to  serve  as  clerk  or  apprentice  in  any  profession, 
trade  or  employment;  if  a  male,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  if  a  female,  until  the  age  of  eighteen  \'ears  or  until  her  marriage 
within  that  age  or  for  any  shorler  time;  and  such  binding  shall  be 
as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  such  minor  were  of  ftlll  age  at  the  time 
of  making  such  engagement. 

APPRENTICES.     CONSENT,  WHO  TO  GIVE. 

Section  2378.     Such  consent  shall  be  given: 

1.  By  the  father  of  the  minor;  if  he  be  dead,  or  be  not  in  a  legal 
capacity  to  give  his  consent,  or  if  he  shall  have  abadoned  and  neglected 
to  provide  for  his  family  and  such  fact  be  certified  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  town  and  indorsed  on  the  indenture,  then, 

2.  By  the  mother;  if  the  mother  be  dead  or  be  not  in  a  legal  ca- 
pacity to  give  such  consent,  or  refuse,  then, 

3.  By  the  guardian  of  such  minor  duly  appointed;  if  such  minor 
hare  no  parent  living  or  none  in  legal  capacity  to  give  consent  and 
there  be  no  guardian,  then, 

4.  By  the  supervisors  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  town 
where  such  minor  shall  reside,  or,  ^ 

5.  If  such  minor  be  illegitimate,  by  the  mother  whether  the  puta- 
tive father  be  living  or  not. 

Such  consent  shall  be  signified  by  the  persons  or  officers  entitled  to 
give  the  same  by  writing  at  the  end  of  or  endonsed  upon  each  part 
of  the  indentures,  signed  by  such  persons  or  officers,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

APPRENTICES.     INDENTURES  TO  BE  EXECUTED. 

Seetion  2379.  No  minor  shall  be  bound  as  aforesaid  unless  by  in- 
dentures in  two  parts,  sealed  and  delivered  by  both  parties.  Every  such 
indenture  shall  provide  for  instructing  the  apprentice  or  clerk  in  some 
profession,  trade  or  employment,  specifying  the  same;  for  teaching 
him  to  read  and  write;  for  instructing  him  in  the  general  rules  of 
aTithmeiic  and  for  such  other  instruction,  benefit  and  allowance  as 
may  be  agreed  upon;  and  that  the  master  shall  ^ive  to  such  apprentice 
at  the  end  of  his  service  a  new  bible;  but  whenever  any  minor  shall 
be  BO  bound  for  less  than  three  years  such  agreement  in  reference  to 
instmciion  may  be  such  as  shal]g|)e  deemed  reasonable. 
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APPKENTICES.     ACHE  OF  MINOR  TO  BE  JXSEUTED,  ETC. 

Section  2380.  The  age  of  every  minor  so  bound  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  indentures  and  shall  be  taken  to  oe  the  true  age,  without  fur- 
ther proof  thereof;  and  whenever  anv  public  officers  are  authorized 
to  execute  any  indentures  or  their  consent  is  required  to  the  validity 
of  the  same  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  inform  themselves  fully  of  the 
minor's  age.  The  counterpart  of  any  indentures  executed  by  an^l 
public  officer  or  other  officers  shall  lie  In'  them  deposited  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  clerk  of  their  own  town  or  city. 

APPRENTICES.     MONEY  FOR  TSE  OF  MINOR. 

Section  2381.  All  considerations  of  money  or  other  things  ])aid  or 
allowed  by  the  master  upon  any  indenture  of  api)renticeship  or  ser- 
vice, mjide  in  pursuance  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  paid  or  secured  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  minor  bound  thereby. 

Ao  Infant  who  serves  the  agreed  time  as  an  apprentice  may  maintain  an  action 
against  the  master  upon  the  contract  to  recover  the  price  stipulated.  The  master 
is  liable,  although  the  contract  was  not  binding  upon  the  Infant  for  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  statute.     Darin  r.  Tnrton,  13  Wis.,  l.S.'*. 


APPRENTICES.     PARENTS,  ETC.,  MAY  BE  A  PARTY. 

Section  2382.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  may  become  a 
party  to  any  indentxire  of  apprenticeship,  by  signing  and  sealing 
the  same,  together  with  the  minor,  and  may  thereby  become  liable  to 
the  master  for  the  performance  of  any  or  all  the  covenants  contained 
in  such  indenture  to  be  performed  by  the  minor. 

APPKENTICES.     INQllRY  AS  TO  TREATMENT  OF. 

Section  23S3.  All  persons  shall  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  ap- 
prentices bouTid  by  them  respectively,  or  with  their  consent  or  appro- 
bation, or  who  shall  have  been  bound  by  their  predecessoi>i  in  office, 
and  defend  them  from  all  cruelty,  neglect  and  breach  of  the  indentures 
on  the  part  of  their  masters. 

APPRENTICES.     PROCEEDING    OX    COMPLAINT    OF  ILL-TRE.\T- 

MENT. 

Section  2384.  If  any  apprentice  shall  be  misused,  ill-treated  or  neg- 
lected by  his  master  or. by  any  person  under  the  direction  or  by  the 
permi'ssion  of  such  master  any  person  in  his  l>ehalf  mhy  file  a  complaint 
in  the  county  court  for  the  county  in  which  the  master  resides,  setting 
forth  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  court,  after  hav- 
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ing  caused  such  notice  as  it  shall  deem  reasonable  to  be  given  to  the 
master,  shall  proceed  to  liear  and  determine  the  cause,  whether  the 
master  shall  appear  or  not;  and  if  the  complaint  be  sustained  may 
make  an  order  that  the  minor  be  discharged  from  his  apprenticeship 
or  serrice  and  that  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  be  paid  by  the  master; 
but  if  such  complaint  be  not  sustained  the  court  shall  order  the  costs 
to  be  paid  by  the  complainant  to  the  master,  and  in  either  case  may  is- 
sue execution  therefor;  provided,  that  if  such  complaint  be  made  by  an 
officer  authorized  to  bind  out  minors  the  co\irt  shall  not  award  costs 
against  him  unless  it  shall  ajipear  that  the  complaint  was  made  with- 
out any  just  or  reasonable  cause.  Either  party  may  appeal  from  any 
such  order  to  the  circuit  court  in  the  manner  provided  for  appeals  from 
orders  made  in  probate  proceedings. 

APPRENTICES.     LIABILITY    OF    MASTER. 

Section  2385.  Every  master  shall  also  be  liable  to  an  action  on  the  in- 
denture for  a  breach  of  any  covenant  thereof  on  his  part,  which  action 
shall  be  brought  by  the  minor. 

APPRENTICES.     ACTION    FOR   DAMAGES. 

m 

Section  2386.  No  such  action  shall  be  maintained  by  any  apprentice 
unless  it  be  commenced  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship  or  within 
two  years  after  the  expiration  thereof.  If,  in  any  such  action,  a  re- 
covery be  had  during  his  minority  the  damages  recovered,  after  paying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  shall  be  the  property  of  such 
minor  and  may  be  appropriated  to  his  use  or  invested  for  his  benefit. 
I'pon  final  judgment  rendered  in  any  such  action  in  favor  of  the  plaint- 
iff the  court  may,  by  an  order  to  be  entered  in  its  miutes,  discharge 
the  minor  from  his  apprenticeship. 

APPRENTICES.    PROCEEDINGS    IF    LEAVE    SERVICE;     ARREST. 

^tion  2387.  If  any  apprentice,  bound  as  aforesaid,  shall  unlawfully 
depart  from  the  service  of  his  master  any  justice  of  the  peace,  upon 
«>niplaint  on  oath  made  to  him  by  the  master  or  by  any  one  in  his 
behalf,  may  issue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  the  apprentice  and  bring 
^Jm  before  such  justice. 

APPRENTICES.     ORDER  OF  JUSTICE,  COSTS,  ETC. 

^tion  2388.  If,  after  hearing  the  parties,  the  justice  shall  find  that 

"*  complaint  is  supported  he  may  order  the  apprejitice  to  be  returned 

^>s  master  or  he  may  commit  him  to  the  county  jail  for  a  time  not 

^xcmiing  twenty  days  unless  sooner  discharged  by  his  master;   and 

^*y  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any  officer  or  other  person  by  name, 
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which  shall  authorize  him  to  deliver  £>uch  apprentice  to  his  master 
in  any  county  in  this  state.  All  costs  incurred  on  any  such  process 
against  an  apprentice  shall  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  master; 
and  if  the  complaint  be  supported  the  amount  of  such  costs  may  be  re- 
covered in  an  action  against  the  minor  after  he  shall  arrive  at  full  age. 

APPRENTICES.     TIME  LOST  TO  BE  MADE  UP;  ACTION. 

Section  2389.  All  time  wilfully  or  unlawfully  lost  from  the  service  of 
his  master  by  any  apprentice  shall  be  returned  by  him  day  for  day  im- 
mediately at  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship;  and  if  such  ap- 
prentice refuse  thus  to  return  the  same  he  shall  be  liable  therefor  to 
his  master  for  damages;  but  no  action  shall  be  maintained,  either  un- 
der this  or  the  preceding  section,  unless  the  same  be  brought  within 
three  years  after  the  expiration  of  such  apprenticeship. 

APPRENTICES.       PROCEEDINGS    AGAINST    MINOR    FOR    MISBE- 
HAVIOR. 

Section  2390.  If  an}'  such  apprentice  or  servant  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
gross  misbehavior^  or  refusal  to  do  his  duty,  or  wilful  neglect  thereof 
his  master  may  file  his  complaint  in  the  county  court  of  the  county 
where  he  resides,  and  the  court,  after  causing  such  notice  as  it  shall 
deem  reasonable  to  be  given  to  the  parent  or  such  guardian  who  con- 
sented to  the  binding  of  such  apprentice  or  servant,  or  to  the  officers 
who  bound  him  or  their  successors  in  office,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and 
aetermine  the  cause;  and  if,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  parties  or  of 
the  complainant,  if  the  adverse  party  does  not  appear,  may  make  an 
order  that  the  master  be  discharged  from  the  contract  of  apprentice- 
ship or  service  and  for  the  costs  of  the  proceeding,  which  costs  may  be 
recovered  against  the  minor,  with  interest  thereon  within  three  years 
after  he  shall  have  arrived  at  full  age. 

APPRENTICES.     CONTRACT  AS  TO  TRADE  PROHIBITED. 

Section  2391.  No  master  shall  accept  from  any  apprentice  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  or  cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise  that 
after  his  term  of  service  has  expired  such  apprentice  shall  not  set  up 
his  trade,  profession  or  employment  in  any  particular  place,  shop, 
housi^or  cellar;  nor  shall  any  master  exact  from  any  apprentice,  after 
his  term  of  service  has  expired,  any  money  or  other  things  for  using  or 
exercising  his  trade,  profession  or  employment  in  any  place. 

APPRENTICES.  INDENTURE  VOID  AFTER  MASTER'S  DEATH. 

Section  2392.  No  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  service,  made  in  pur- 
suajice  of  this  chapter,  shall  bind  the  minor  after  the  death  of  the 
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master;  but  the  minor  shall  be  thenceforth  discharged  therefrom  and 
may  be  bound  out  anew. 

APPRENTICES.      INDENTUKE,    WITH   WHOM  IT   MAY   BE   MADE. 

Section  2393.  An  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  service,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  this  chapter,  by  or  in  behalf  of  a  minor,  may  be  made  either 
with  a  woman  or  sk  man  capable  in  law  of  contracting;  and  all  the  fore- 
going provisions  shall  apply  as  well  to  mistresses  as  to  masters. 

APPRENTICES.     COMMON-LAW   RIGHTS  NOT   AFFECTED. 

Section  2394.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  or  af- 
fect the  right  of  a  father,  by  the  common  law,  to  assign  or  contract  for 
the  services  of  his  children  for  the  term  of  their  minority  or  any  part 
thereof. 


CHAPTER  126. 

RECEIVER.     REPORT  OF  AND  PAYMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES*  WAGES. 

Section  2787a.  Whenever  a  receiver  shall  be  appointed  by  any  court 
to  manage,  conduct,  settle,  adjust  or  close  up  any  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing or  other  business  such  receiver  shall  immediately  report  to 
the  court  the  amount  due  the  employees  and  laborers  in  such  business; 
and  said  court  shall  order  its  receiver  to  pay  out  of  the  first  receipts  of 
said  business,  after  the  payment  of  costs,  debts  due  the  United  States 
or  this  state,  taxes  and  asessements  and  the  current  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  or  closing  said  business,  the  wages  of  such  employees  and  labor- 
ers which  accrued  within  three  months  immediately  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment. 

A  stockholder  In  a  corporation  which  has  never  been  organized  so  that  It  might 
do  bnslnen  with  others  than  its  stockholders  cannot  be  a  preferred  creditor  under 
this  section  on  account  of  money  paid  laborers  for  the  corporation  Immediately 
preceding  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  Fay  d  Egan  Co.  v.  Brown,  76  Wis., 
434 ;  71  N.  W.  Rep.,  895. 


CHAPTER  130. 

EXEMPyiON.     ENUMERATION    OF    PERSONALTY. 

Section  2982.  No  property  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  liable  to 
seizure  or  sale  on  execution  or  on  any  provisional  or  final  process  is- 
sued from  any  court  or  any  proceedings  in  aid  thereof,  except  as  other- 
wise specially  provided  in  these  statutes: 

1.  The  family  bible. 

2.  Family  pictures  and  school  books. 
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3.  The  library  of  the  debtor  and  every  part  thereof;  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  "not  be  deemed  to  extend  to  circulating  libraries. 

4.  A  seat  or  pew  in  any  house  or  place  of  public  worship. 

5.  All  wearing"  aj)parei  of  the  debtor  and  his  family;  all  beds,  bed- 
steads and  bedding"  kept  and  used  for  the  debtor  and  his  family;  all 
stoves  and  appendages  put  up  or  kept  for  the  use  of  the  debtor  and  his 
family;  all  cooking  utensils  and  all  other  household  furniture  not 
herein  enumerated,  not  exceeding*  two  hundred  dollars  in  value;  and 
one  gun,  rifle  or  other  firearm,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value. 

6.  Two  cows,  ten  swine,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  or  mule,  or 
in  lieu  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  or  mule,  two  horses  or  two 
mules,  ten  sheep  and  the  wool  from  the  same,  either  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  manufiictured  into  yarn  or  cloth;  the  necessary  food  for  all 
the  stock  mentioned  in  this  section  for  one  year's  support,  either  pro- 
vided or  growing,  or  both,  as  the  debtor  may  choose;  also  one  wagon, 
cart  or  dray,  one  sleigh,  one  plow,  one  drag  and  other  farming  utensils, 
including  tackle  for  teams,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  in  value. 

7.  The  provisions  for  the  debtor  and  his  family  necessary  for  one 
year's  support,  either  provided  or  growing,  or  both,  and  fuel  necessary 
for  one  year. 

8.  The  tools,  implements  and  stock  in  trade  of  any  mechanic,  miner, 
merchant,  trader  or  other  person,  used  or  kept  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  his  trade  or  business,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  in 
value. 

9.  All  sewing  machines  used  by  individuals  and  kept  for  the  use  of 
themselves  or  family. 

11.  Printing  materials  and  press  or  presses  used  in  the  business  of 
any  printer  or  publisher  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  in  value;  provided,  that  no  sum  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars 
siiall  be  exempt  from  execution  for  the  payment  of  w^ages  of  laborers 
or  servants  for  services  rendered  the  defendant. 

14.  The  interest  owned  by  any  inventor  in  any  invention  secured  to 
him  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States. 

15.  The  earings  of  any  person  or  persons  having  a  family  dependent 
upon  him  or  them  for  support  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  collection  of  the  debt,  including  the  earnings  of  any 
minor  child  or  children  whose  earnings  contribute  to  the  support  of 
such  family,  for  three  months  next  preceding  the  issue  of  any  writ  of 
attachment,  execution,  garnishment  or  the  institution  of  proceedings 
supplementary  to  execution,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  dollars  only  for 
each  month  in  which  such  earnings  are  made  or  earned;  provided,  they 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in  all  for  said  time,  in- 
cluding such  part  or  share  thereof  had,  by  or  paid  to  the  debtor  during 
such  three  months.    The  garnishee  shall  recover  costs  when  the  debt 
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or  property  soug-ht  to  be  rea^jhed  is  exempt  from  execution  against  the 
priDcipal  debtor  at  tlie  time  of  serving  the  process  on  the  garnishee. 

17.  All  moneys  arising-  from  insurance  of  any  property  exempted 
from  sale  on  execution,  including  the  homestead,  when  such  property 
has  l)een  destroyed  V>y  fire. 

19.  All  moneys  arising  on  any  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  a 
minor,  payable  to  his  father  or  mother,  or  both,  shall  be  exempt 
a^inst  the  creditors  of  such  father  or  mother,  but  not  against  the 
(Teditors  of  such  minor;  all  moneys  arising  under  any  policy  of  insur- 
ance j)ayable  to  a  married  woman  or  to  any  person  in  trust  for  her  or 
her  benefit  shall  be  exempt  from  the  claims  of  her  husband  and  of  the 
l>ersoD  effecting  or  assigning  such  insurance  for  her  benefit  and  from 
the  claims  of  their  respective  representatives  and  creditors,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2347;  and  all  moneys  or  other  benefit,  charity, 
relief  or  aid  to  be  paid,  provided  or  rendered  by  any  mutual  beneficiary 
or  fraternal  corporation,  society,  order  or  association  providing  insur- 
ance on  the  assessment  plan  and  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state, 
shall  lie  exempt  against  the  creditors  of  a  member  thereof  or  of  his 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars  in 
all  cases  where  the  insured  pays  the  premiums  or  assessments  or  any 
part  thereof;  but  if  some  other  person  pays  such  premiums  or  assess- 
ments the  insurance  shall  be  absolutely  exempt. 

20.  Cemetery  lot^s  ow*ned  by  individuals  and  all  monuments  therein 
the  coffins  and  other  articles  for  the  burial  of  any  dead  person,  and 
tbe  toml)stoiie  or  monument  for  his  grave  by  whomsoever  purchased. 

KarmliiffB. — If  a  person  within  this  clause  begins  an  action  to  recover  hia 
•^ralngB  immediately  after  the  right  to  do  so  accrued  it  seems  that  an  equitable 
«t-off  thereto  would  not  he  allowed.  But  if  such  action  is  not  brought  within 
three  months  after  the  debt  became  due  such  set-off  will  be  allowed,  notwlthstand- 
ln«  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendant  fraudulently  induced  him  to  wait  for  his 
P*y  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  claiming  that  the  money  due  him  was 
<»x«»mpt  from  seizure  for  his  debts  and  concealed  from  him  that  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant owned  the  judgment  pleaded  as  a  set-off.  Scligman  v.  Heller  B.  C.  Co., 
♦»  Wis..  410. 

This  clanae  applies  to  all  who  support  themselves  and  their  families  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands,  regardless  of  the  grade  or  character  of  such  labor.  Brown  r. 
Behard.  20  Wig.,  326. 

All  that  a  person  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  statute  may  earn  within  the 
axed  time  by  the  aid  of  his  team,  wagon  or  dray  and  tackle  is  Included.  Kunts 
r.  Kinney,  33  Wis.,  510. 

Peraoiia  havlnfc  »  family  dependent  npon  them. — An  unmarried  man 

l^no,  with  his  slater,  keeps  house  for  and  partly  supports  his  brothers  and  sisters 

»  the  head  of  a  family,  and  it  is  immaterial  that  his  mother's  residence  Is  elae- 

ynere  and  that  abe  aids  in  supporting  the  children.     Duncan  r.  Frank,  8  Mo. 
App..  286. 

-jtt  unmarried  woman  who  keeps  house  and  cares  for  two  children  of  her 
*waaed  sister  ig  the  head  of  a  family  though  she  has  not  taken  steps  to  adopt 
u»em  under  the  atatute.     Arnold  v.  Waltz,  53  Iowa,  700. 
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HOMESTEAD   EXEMPTION. 

Section  2983.  A  homestead,  to  be  selected  by  the  owner  thereof,  con- 
sisting, when  not  included  in  any  city  or  village,  of  any  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
when  included  in  any  citj'  or  village,  of  any  quantity  of  land  not  ex- 
ceeding one-fourth  of  an  acre  and  the  dwelling  house  thereon  and  its 
appurtenances,  owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  state,  shall 
be  exempt  from  seizure  or  sale  on  execution,  from  the  lien  of  every 
judgment  and  from  liability  in  any  form  for  the  debts  of  such  owner, 
except  laborers,'  mechanics'  and  purchase  money  liens,  and  mortgages 
lawfully  executed,  and  taxes  lawfully  assessed,  and  except  as  otherv^sc 
specially  provided  In  these  statutes;  and  such  exemption  shall  not  be 
impaired  by  temporary  removal,  with  the  intention  to  reoccupy  the 
same  as  a  homestead,  nor  by  a  sale  thereof,  but  shall  extend  to  the 
proceeds  derived  from  such  sale  while  held  with  the  intention  to  pro- 
cure another  homestead  therewith,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years.  Such  exemption  shall  extend  to  land  not  exceeding  altogether 
the  amount  aforesaid,  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  Jointly  or  in  com- 
mon, and  to  the  interest  therein  of  a  tenant  in  common  or  two  or  more 
tenants  in  common,  having  a  homestead  thereon,  with  the  consent,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  the  co-tenants,  and  to  any  estate  less  than  a  fee 
held  by  any  person  by  lease  or  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  143. 

liens.  WHO  MAY  HAVE  AS  PRINCIPAL  CONTRACTOR,  ETC.; 
FOR  THAT  WORK;  WHAT  SUBJECT  TO;  PRIORITY;  LIABH^ 
ITY  TO  ASSIGNEE;   GARNISHMENT. 

*  Section  3314.  Every  person  who,  *        *        *        as  principal  con- 

tractor, architect,  civil  engineer  or  surveyor  who  performs  or  procures 
to  be  performed  any  work  or  labor,  •  ♦  «  or  prepares  any 
plans,  specifications  or  estimates: 

1.  For  or  in  or  about  the  erection,  construction,  repair,  protection  or 
removal  of  any  dwelling  house,  building  or  appurtenance  thereto, 
structure,  bridge,  wharf,  dock,  pier,  fence,  wall  or  screen  or  other 
permanent  erection  or  any  machinery  so  erected  *or  constructed  as 
to  be  or  become  a  part  of  the  freehold  upon  which  it  is  situated; 

2.  In  or  about  the  improving  or  equipping  of  any  house  or  building 
with  chandeliers,  brackets,  wires,  pipes  or  appurtenances  for  supply- 
ing gfas,  electricity  or  other  light,  water  or  heat; 

3.  In  the  dredging,  digging,  excavating,  constructing  or  equipping 
an\'  channel,  w^ell,  cellar,  vault,  fountain,  fish-pond,  trench  or  tunnel; 


*  Amended  by  sec.  1,  ch.  222,  laws  of  1899,  by  inserting  words  In  parenthesis. 
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4.  In  the  filling*,  dredging,  improving,  digging,  driving  or  removing 
piles  in  any  water  or  water-course,  any  water-lot,  meadow,  marsh, 
swamp  or  other  low  lands; 

5.  In  the  making  or  repairing  any  walk,  sidewalk,  crosswalk,  curbing 
or  apron; 

6.  In  grading,  graveling,  leveling  or  otherwise  constructing  or  repair- 
ing any  street,  alley,  roadway  or  gutter  upon  land,  irrespective  of  any 
easement  on  or  over  said  land ; 

7.  Or  in  setting  out  or  planting  any  hedge,  or  fruit  or  ornamental 
trees; 

Shall  have  a  lien  thereupon  and  upon  the  interest  of  the  owner  of 
any  such  building,  machinery  or  other  structure  or  work  of  any  kind 
herein  mentioned,  or  of  the  interest  of  the  person  causing  such  work 
or  labor  to  be  done,  or  such  materials,  plans,  specifications  or  estimates 
to  be  furnished  in  and  to  the  land  upon  which  the  same  is  siutated,  not 
exceeding  forty  acres,  or  if  within  thdimits  of  a  city  or  incorporated 
village  upon  the  piece  or  parcel  of  land  designed  for  use  in  connection 
with  such  house,  building,  machinery,  structure  or  other  such  work, 
not  exceeding  one  acre.  Such  lien  shall  be  prior  to  any  other  lien 
which  originates  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  construction,  re- 
pairs, removal  or  work  aforesaid  of  or  upon  such  dwelling  house,  build- 

• 

»ng,  machinery,  structure  or  work;  shall  also  be  prior  to  any  unre- 
corded mortgage  given  before  the  commencement  of  such  construction, 
repairs,  removal  or  work,  of  which  mortgage  the  person  claiming  the 
lien  has  no  notice,  and  shall  also  attach  to  and  be  lien  upon  the  real 
property  of  any  person  upon  whose  premises  such  improvements  are 
""^^e.  such  owner  having  knowledge  thereof  and  consenting  thereto, 
and  may  be  enforced  as  provided  in  this  chapter. 

^^^ry  person  who,  as  principal  contractor,  does  or  causes  or  procures 

w  be  done  any  manual  labor  on  land,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such 

'and  for  n^e  as  such,  shall  have  a  like  lien  upon  such  land,  subject  to 

'he  same  provisions  and  attaching  to  the  same  interests  as  the  lieu 

hereinbefore  provided  for.    And  whenever  the  doing  of  any  such  man- 

^*1  labor  shall    consist   of   the    building   of   a    continuous   roadbed. 

"wuctnre  or  plant  designed  or  intended  for  use  as,  or  as  part  of,  a 

'^"?ie  thing,  and  such  roadbed,  structure  or  plant  is  not  limited  in  ex- 

^^ttoone  acre  of  land  in  or  partly  in  a  city  or  incorporated  village  or 

lorty  acres  of  land  wholly  or  partly  outside  the  same;  but  extends 

'  and  across  more  than  one  acre,  wholly  or  partly  within  such  city 

^"^'^ge,  or  more  than  forty  acres,  whether  within  or  without  or 

*^^*y  within  and  partly  without  such  city  or  village,  then  and  in  every 

*^case  the  limitation  to  one  acre  or  forty  acres,  as  the  case  may  be, 

Jiot  apply,  but  the  party  entitled  shall  have  a  lien  upon  all  the 

^'^^  of  the  owner  in  and  to  the  whole  of  said  continuous  road- 

^  ^tnicture  or  plant  and  the  whole  of  his  land  on  which  the  same 
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is  constructed  or  which  is  intended  to  be  used  or  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  road-bed,  structure  or  plant;  and  the  claimant  may  make 
and  file  a  single  petition  or  claim  for  a  lien  on  all  the  same,  which  peti- 
tion or  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  each  county  in  which  such  road-bed,  structure  or  plaut 
is  situate  or  partly  situate,  and  such  lien  may  be  foreclosed  or  en- 
forced in  the  circuit  court  of  anv  of  the  said  counties  in  which  the  said 
claim  or  petition  is  so  filed,  and  in  the  enforcement  thereof  the  said 
road-bed,  structure  or  plant,  if  sold,  shall  be  sold  as  one  continuous  and 
single  thing.  And  whenever  the  doing  of  any  work  or  labor  *  *  « 
for  which  a  lien  is  given  by  this  section  shall  consist  of  the  grading, 
filling  or  leveling  of  land,  or  the  grading,  graveling,  or  niak'ing  of  any 
street,  allej',  roadway  or  gutter  thereon  or  thereover,  where  such  land 
is  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  incorporated  village  and  said 

*  ♦  *  work  done  upon  more  than  one  acre  under  a  contract 
for  the  improvement  of  more*  than  one  acre,  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
then  and  in  every  such  case  the  limitation  to  one  acre  shall  not  apply, 
but  the  party  entitled  shall  have  a  lien  upon  all  the  land  upon  which 
said  work  is  done,  «  *  *  and  may  make  and  file  a  single  petition 
or  claim  for  a  lien  on  all  of  the  same;  provided,  that  the  lien  given  for 
grading,  filling  or  leveling  land,  or  grading,  graveling  or  making  any 
street,  alley,  roadway  or  gutter  thereon  or  thereover  shall  not  exist 
when  such  work  is  done  *  *  *  is  furnished  under  contract 
with  or  by  direction  of  any  city  or  village. 

(This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  giving  a  lien  upon  the  in- 
terests of  anv  owner  in  land  where  the  work  or  labor  is  done,        ♦         * 

*  at  the  request  of  any  person  holding  such  land  under  any  con- 
tra<*t'of  lease,  demise,  or  contract  for  the  sale  thereof,  with  such  owrner 
unless  there  shall  also  be  an  express  agreement  between  such  owner 
and  the  person  doing  such  work  or  labor  *  »  *  whereby 
such  owner  has  agreed  to  pay  for  or  become  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  but  such  lien  shall  affect  the  interests  only  of  the 
person  holding  the  land  under  such  contract  of  lease,  demise  or  sale.) 

An  .assignment  of  his  claim  or  right  to  a  lien  or  any  part  thereof  by 
the  contractor  or  garnishment  by  his  creditor  shall  not  operate  to  com- 
pel the  owner  to  pay  the  assignee  or  creditor  until  the  claims  of  sub- 
contractors and  employes  under  section  3315  shall  either  have  matured 
by  notice  or  expired  by  lapse  of  time.  If  such  claims,  under  section 
3315,  ^become  liens  the  owner  shall  be  compelled  to  .pay  such  assignee 
or  creditor  only  what  may  remain  due  in  addition  to  such  liens. 

Priority  of  llenH. — Mechanics  lien  Is  subot'dinate  to  a  mortgage  upon  land 
on  wUfch  building  U  situate  and  recorded  before  building  was  commenced.  Je9- 
««p  V.  Stone,  13  Wis.,  460. 

Lien  for  labor  or  materials  takes  precedence  of  liens  of  any  other  kind  attach- 
ing subsequent  to  commencement  of  building.     Hall  r.  Hinckley.  32  Wis.,  362. 

One  who  furnishes  materials  and  performs  labor  by  filing  his  claim  for  a  Hen 
acquires  a  priority  over  another  party  who  subsequently  does  the  like  acts  on 
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^^«  8&me  property  and  for  the  same  person  without  filing  such  a  claim  but  who 
^AsUad  lakeB  a  chattel  mortgage  of  the  apparatus  and  fixtures  covered  by  his 
JBortgage  and  removed  from  the  premises  by  him.  Kendall  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Rundlc, 
"8  Wis.,  150. 


LIENS.  SUB-CONTRACTOR'S  AND  LABORER'S;  CLAIM;  COX- 
TRACTOR  TO  DEFKND  AGAINST;  AMOUNT  DUE  MAY  BE  WlTIl- 
HELD.-FRAUDULENT  PURCHASE. 

Section  3315.  Every  person  who,  as  a  sub-contractor  of  a  principal 
contractor  or  as  an  employee  of  either,  performs  any  worit  or  labor 
for  ♦  •  *  either  in  any  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  may  have  the  lien  and  remedy  given  by  this  chapter  if, 
within  sixty  days  after  performing  such  work  or  labor  »  *  » 
he  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner,  or  his  agent,  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  affected  by  such  lien,  if  to  be  found  in  the  county,  and  if 
neither  can  be  found  therein,  by  filing  such  notice  in  tne  oltice  of  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  said  county,  setting  forth  that  he  has  been 
employed  by  such  principal  contractor  or  sub-contractor  to  perform, 

*  *       and  has  performed,        *        «        «         such  work,  labor, 

*  *  with  a  statement  of  the  labor  performed  *  »  ♦ 
the  amount  due  therefor  from  such  principal  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, and  that  he  claims  the  lien  given  by  this  chapter.  In  all 
cases  where  a  lien  shall  be  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
hy  any  person  other  than  the  principal  contractor  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  defend  any  action  brought  thereupon  at  his  own  expense,  and  dur- 
^D|?  the  pendency  of  such  action  the  owner  may  withhold  from  the  con- 
tractor the  amount  of  money  for  which  such  lien  shall  be  filed;  and  in 
^ase  of  judgment  against  the  owner  or  his  property  upon  the  lien  he 
"^ay  deduct  from  any  amount  due  by  him  to  the  contractor  the  amount 
oi  such  judgment  and  costs,  and  if  he  shall  have  settled  with  the  con- 
tractor in  full  may  recover  from  him  any  amount  so  paid  for  which  the 
contractor  was  originally  liable. 


'Udpal  contractor. — Notwithstanding  a  contract  for  repairs  on  a  house 
^*^  bj  the  owner  thereof  with  an  Individual,  If  such  Individual  subsequently 
*^i»««  a  member  of  a  flrni  and  the  firm  fully  performs  the  contract  with  the 
^JJfBfr'g  knowledge,  and  third  parties  deal  with  them  as  principal  contractors. 
th^  *^*  "och  although  the  pwner  refuses  to  change  the  contract  by  substituting 
wflrm^jj^^  for  the  Individual  name.  Van  Horn  r.  Van  Dyke,  70  N.  W.  Rep. 
1087.  1  ■ 

•  Validity  before  no'ttce. — The  employer,  under  an  agreement  that  the 

fictor  is  to  furnish  materials  and  do  the  work  Is  not  liable  to  another  who 

■h  fk       ^^^^  ^^  materials  .for  the  contractor  until  the  notice  required  Is  given 

Wan  '***^^  *®  '**™  *  **"*'  ^  payment  without  consent  of  contractor  Is  not  valid. 

^'♦^  f.  }iewton,  53  Wis.,  330. 

t  where  the  employer  proiiilses  the  person  who  does  the  work  and  furnishes 

Dm  I      ***^  ^*  *^*®  ****  *^*  fatth  of  such  promise,  former  Is  bound  as  original 

•"^ttlsor  to  pay  thereof.     Wilier  r.  Bergenth^l^  50  Wis.,  474. 
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LIENS.     CLAIMS  ASSIGNABLE;  NOTICE;  PRIOR  PAYMENT. 

Section  3316.  All  claims  for  liens  and  rights  of  action  to  recover 
therefor  under  this  chapter  shall  be  assignable  so  as  to  vest  in  as- 
signee all  rights  and  remedies  herein  given,  subject  to  all  defenses 
thereto  that  might  be  made  if  such  assignment  had  not  been  made. 
Notice  in  writing  of  such  assignment,  together  with  a  copy  thereof, 
shall  be  served  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  affected  by  such  claim 
for  lien  within  fifteen  days  after  such  assignment  is  made;  and  all 
payments  made  by  such  original  owner,  before  service  of  such  notice  of 
assignment,  shall  discharge  his  original  debt  to  the  amount  so  paid. 

The  assigrnment  of  the  claim  carries  mth  it  the  remedy  ^ven  by  sec.  3328;  Bank  o/ 
Iron  Siver  v.  School  Director i^  91  Wis  ,  596. 

LIENS.    TAKING  NOTE   NOT  A  WAIVER. 

Section  3317.  The  taking  of  a  promissory  note  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness for  any  such  work,  labor  or  materials  done  or  furnished 
shall  not  discharge  the  lien  therefor  hereby  given  unless  expressly  re- 
ceived as  payment  therefor  and  so  specified  therein. 

ESffect  of  talctns  note. — Lien  Is  not  waived  by  taking  note  unless  time  of 
payment  Is  extended  beyond  time  In  which  action  is  required  to  be  commenced: 
Bailey  v.  ITall,  11  Wis.,  289.  The  statute  does  not  apply  where  the  note  Is  ex- 
pressly received  In  payment.     McCoy  v.  Quick,  30  Wis.,  521. 

Note  of  a  third  person. — The  acceptance  of  the  note  of  a  third  i)er8on  for 
the  amount  due  for  labor  and  materials  does  not  discharge  the  lien  nnless  it 
was  expressly  received  In  payment.  The  debtor  has  the  burden  of  showing,  by 
direct  and  positive  proof,  that  the  creditor  agreed  to  so  receive  it.  No  presump- 
tion arises  that  It  was  so  received  because  the  original  accounts  were  receipted  as 
paid  in  full.     Allia  v.  Meanow  8.  Distilling  Co.,  67  Wis.,  16. 

• 

LIENS.    FILING  CLAIM  AND  BEGINNING  ACTION. 

Section  3318.  No  lien  hereby  given  shall  exist  and  no  action  to  enforce 
the  same  shall  be  maintained  unless  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  last  charge  for  performing  such  work  and  labor  »  »  • 
a  claim  for  such  lien  shall  be  filed  as  hereinafter  provided  in  the  office 
of  the  cleric  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  af- 
fected thereby  lie  and  such  action  be  brought  within  one  year  from 
such  date,  unless  within  thirty  days  next  preceding  the  expiration  ol 
such  year  the  person  who  filed  the  lien  or  his  agent,  attorney  or  as- 
signee shall  make  and  annex  to  the  instrument  on  file  an  affidavit  set- 
ting forth  the  interest  which  the  lien  claimant  has  by  virtue  of  such 
lien  in  the  property  therein  mentioned,  upon  which  affidavit  the  clerk 
shall  endorse  the  time  of  its  filing.  The  effect  of  such  affidavit  shall 
continue  beyond  one  year  £rom  the  time  when  such  lien  would  other- 
wise cease  to  be  valid.    Such  claim  for  lien  may  be  filed  and  docketed 
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within  sucK  six  months  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  affected  thereby  or  the  person  with  whom  the  original  con- 
tract was  made,  with  like  effect  as  if  he  were  then  living. 

Pirtles  are  not  barred  of  all  rights  under  the  Hen  law  where  work  on  the 
boildiogB  is  permanently  stopped  or  abandoned  without  their  fault.  Catlin  v. 
Dott9i«,33  Fed.  Rep.,  569. 


LIENS.     CLAIM   FOR   LIEN. 

Section  3320.  Such  claim  for  lien  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
contract  or  demand  upon  which  it  is  founded,  the  name  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  demand  is  claimed,  the  name  of  the  claimant  or  as- 
signee, the  last  date  of  the  performance  of  labor  «  «  ♦  « 
description  of  the  property  affected  thereby,  a  statement  of  the  amount 
claimed  and  all  other  material  facts  in  relation  thereto.  It  shall  be 
signed  by  (he  claimant  or  by  his  attorney,  and  need  not  be  verified,  and 
may  be  amended,  in  case  of  action  brought,  by  order  of  the  court  as 
pleadings  may  be. 

A  statement  in  ^ross  of  the  labor  done  and  materials  furnished  by  a  sub-con- 
tnctor  is  gQfBclent  if  it  is  the  same  as  the  contract  between  him  and  the 
PHndpal  contractor :  the  contract  being  annexed  and  filed  with  it.  Leeds  v. 
^«fe.  42  Minn.,  414. 

The  name  of  tbe  peraon. — Failure  to  state  name  of  owner  of  building 
•SHlmt  which  lien  is  sought  to  be  enforced  is  fatal  and  the  omission  cannot  be 
*Med  bj  the  other  papers  in  the  case  or  by  extrinsic  evidence.  Malter  v.  Falcon 
^*«^i/Co,l8Nev..  209. 


LIENS.   FORECLOSURE  OF  LIEN;  PARTIES.— EFFECT  OF  CHANGE 

OF  VEN  UE. 

Section  3321.  Any  person  having  so  filed  such  claim  for  a  lien  may 
'oreclose  the  same  by  action  in  the  circuit  court  or  any  county  court 
haTing  jurisdiction  thereof.  All  persons  having  filed  such  claims  for 
Hens  for  work  done  ♦  *  *  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  sections  3314 
and  3315  may  join  as  plaintiffs;  and  if  any  do  not  so  join  or  refuse  to 
^  join  they  may  be  made  parties  defendant.  All  persons  having  liens 
^pon  the  premises  by  mortgages,  judgment  or  otherwise,  subsequent 
^0  the  Hen  sought  to  be  foreclosed,  and  all  purchasers  of  the  premises 
subsequent  to  such  lien  may  be  joined  as  parties  defendant.  In  case 
*"y  person  who  has  filed  such  claim  for  lien  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  such  action,  or  who  has  such  subsequent  lien,  or  who  is  such 
Sfloseqnent  purchaser,  is  not  made  a  party  to  such  action  he  may,  upon 
application  at  any  time  before  judgment,  be  made  a  party  defendant 

bereto,  and  any  pe];son  who  shall  file  such  claim  for  lien  after  the 
^ounencement  of  such  action  or  who  shall  obtain  such  subsequent 
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lien  by  mortgage,  judgment  or  otherwise,  or  become  such  subsequent 
purchaser  after  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  the  pendency  of  such  action, 
may,  at  any  time  before  judgment,  upon  application,  be  made  a  party 
defendant  thereto.  If  such  action  be  brought  by  a  sub-contractor  the 
principal  contractor  may  also  be  made  a  party  defendant  thereto. 
When  the  place  of  trial  is  changed  all  subsequent  proceedings,  includ- 
ing the  bringing  in  of  new  parties,  shall  be  had  in  the  county  to  which 
such  change  is  made. 

Jurisdiction. — Jtistlces  of  the  peace  have  no  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  to 
enforce  mechanics  liens.     Myer  v.  OleUner,  7  Wis.,  55 ;  Noas  v.  Cord,  1  Wis.,  389. 

Where  petition  Is  addressed  to  clerk  of  county  instead  of  clerk  of  circuit  court 
it  does  not  affect  Jurisdiction  of  former  over  action  commenced  thetein  'to  en- 
force the  lien.     Ohalloner  v.  Howard,  41  Wis.,  355. 

Parties. — ^Though  the  judgment  demanded  does  not  affect  the  Interests  of 
the  wife  of  the  defendant  In  the  premises  nor  ask  a  personal  judgment  against 
her,  she  is  a  proper  if  not  a  necessary  party  to  the  action.  Hausmann  Bros.  Mfg. 
Co.  V.  Kempfert,  93  Wis.,  587. 


LIENS.     COMPLAINT. 

Section  3322.  The  complaint  in  such  actions  shall  be  sufficient  if 
it  set  forth  the  substance  of  the  contract  under  which  such  work  was 
done         ♦         ♦         »         with  the  last  date  of  doing         ♦         »  ♦ 

the  same,  and  the  assignment  of  the  claim,  if  any,  and  allege  that  the 
plaintiff  or  his  assignee  has  filed  a  claim  for  a  lien  therefor,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  giving  the  date  of  such  filing,  that  such  work  was 
done         #  »         »  for  some  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  sec- 

tion 3314,  stating  for  what  particular  purpose,  the  amount  claimed  to 
be  due  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  respectively,  and  give  a  description, 
of  the  premises  claimed  to  be  affected  by  such  lien;  as  to  defendants 
who  have  filed  claims  for  liens  on  said  premises  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  that  they  have  filed  such  claims,  giving  the  date 
of  filing  and  the  amount  claimed  by  each;  as  to  defendants  having 
subsequent  liens  or  being  subsequent  purchasers,  that  they  have  or 
claim  to  have  some  lien  upon  or  interest  in  the  premises,  subsequent 
and  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  plaintiff,  and  shall  demand  judgment 
that  the  rights  of  all  persons  having  filed  claims  for  lieils  upon  such 
premises,  whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  be  ascertained  and  ad- 
judged and  that  the  interest  of  the  person  owning  such  premsies  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  work  »  »  »  for 

which  the  lien  is  claimed  or  which  he  or  any  other  person  claiming 
under  him  has  since  acquired  be  pold  to  satisfy  the  amount  of  the  liens 
so  ascertained  and  adjudged,  with  costs  of  the  action.  If  the  action 
be  brought  by  a  sub-contractor  or  employee  the  complaint  shall  also 
uet  forth  in  eub^tance  the  contract  betweep  him  «ind  the  contr^clior 
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and  allege  that  be  gave  the  notice  required  by  section  3315,  and  the 
date  of  the  service  thereof. 

The  complaint. — Though  the  complaint  does  not  state  that  the  debt  Is 
due,  If  that  fact  is  alleged  in  the  petition  which  Is  embodied  In  and  made  part 
of  It,  nothing  more  is  requiredn.     Hu8C  v.  Wcuhbum,  59  Wis.,  414. 

The  complaint  should  state,  independently  of  the  petition,  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  show  a  cause  of  action,  describe  the  property  and  allege  that  materials 
were  furnished  and  used  by  defendant  upon  property  which  he  bad  an  interest  in. 
ito»  v.  Allen,  24  Wis.,  563. 


LIENS.     JUDGMENT. 

Section  3324.    The  judginent  in  such  action  shall  adjudge  the  amount 
doe  to  the  plaintiff,  or  in  case  several  claims  for  liens  are  embraced 
in  the  action  the  amount  due  to  each  claimant  who  is  a  party  to  the 
action.    It  shall  direct  that  the  interest  of  the  owner  in  the  prem- 
ises at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  work  ♦  ♦  « 
for  which  liens  are  given,  or  which  he  or  any  person  claiming  under 
him  has  since  acquired,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be 
sold  to  satisf3'  the  amount  of  the  lien  of  the  plaintiif  or  of  the  sev- 
eral liens  embraced  in  the  action,  with  the  costs  of  such  action,  in- 
eluding  the  cost  of  filing  the  claims  for  liens;  and  that,  after  satisfy- 
ing the  same,  together  with  such  costs,  the  residue  of  the  proceeds 
he  brought  into  court  with  the  report  of  sale  to  abide  the  order  of 
the  court.    If  the  premises  can  be  sold  in  parcels  without  injury  to 
or  to  the  advantage  of  the  parties  the  court  may  adjudge  that  the  sale* 
l>e  so  made.    If  the  plaintiff  in  any  action  fail  to  establish  his  lien 
upon  the  premises  described  in  his  complaint  and  claim  for  lien,  but 
<?ptabhsh  a  right  to-  recover  upon  contract  for  his  alleged  work  and 
livbor  done         *          *          *          he  may  have  a  personal  judgment  in 
the  action  against  the  party  liable  for  the  amount  due  him,  with  or 
^^*^thout  costs,  to  be  taxed  in  his  favor  or  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
»n  like  manner  as  if  the  action  were  for  the  recovery  of  money  onl3% 

•■*■— Employer  who  neglects  to  pay  sub-contractors  Is  liable  for  cost  of  suit 
»^tpr  notice  of  claim.     Weston  v.  Olson,  55  Wis.,  613. 

J^  rwovering  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  full  costs.     Badger  v.  Dacnicke,  56 
^K  678. 

LIENS.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROCEEDS  OF  SALE. 

'  ^"on  3325.    From  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  the  several  claimants 

^^^  Hens  were  established  and  adjudged  in  the  action  shall  be  paid 

1  ^'v  and  alike,  without  priority  among  themselves;  and  if  the  sum 

*^a  at  such  sale  shall  be  insufficient,  after  paying  the  costs  of 

'     *<^tiou  and  the  costs  of  making  the  sale,  to  pay  the  full  amount 

J    5^  to  be  due  all  such  claimants,  then  the  same  shall  be  dis- 
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tributed  and  paid  to  each  of  theta  in  the  proportion  which  the  sum  ad- 
judged to  each  bears  to  the  whole  amount  adjudged  to  all,  and  the 
judgment  shall  so  direct. 

LIENS.    SALE;  NOTICE  AND  REPORT  OF;  WRIT  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  3326.  All  sales  under  such  judgments  may  be  made  by  the 
sheriff  or  a  referee  appointed  by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  who  shall 
give  notice  thereof  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  sale  of 
real  estate  upon  execution,  unless  the  court  shall  order  other  or  dif- 
ferent notice  to  be  given,  and  shall  be  absolute  and  without  redemp- 
tion; and  the  deed  given  thereon,  in  case  such  sale  is  confirmed,  shall 
be  effectual  to  pass  to  the  purchaser  all  the  interest  in  the  premises 
directed  to  be  sold.  Such  sheriff  or  referee  shall,  within  ten  da^'s  aft>er 
making  such  sale,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  judg- 
ment is  rendered  a  report  of  the  sale  for  confirmation  thereof  and 
shall,  immediately  after  the  sale,  pay  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto 
the  amounts  adjudged  to  them  respectively,  after  deducting  the  costs 
thereof,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court.  If  any  deficiency 
arise  upon  such  sale  in  the  payment  of  the  sums  adjudged  to  be  due 
to  any  such  claimant  of  a  lien  given  by  this  chapter  the  sheriff  or 
referee  shall  specify  the  amount  of  such  deficiency  in  his  report,  and 
if  demanded  in  the  complaint  or  in  the  answer  of  any  such  lien  claim- 
ant the  court,  upon  confirming  such  sale,  may  render  judgment  there- 
for against  the  defendant  legally  liable  to  pay  the  same,  which  judgf- 
met  may  be  docketed  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  that  ordinary 
judgmets  are,  and  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  at  such  sale" shall  be 
entitled  to  a  writ  of  assistance  to  obtain  possession  of  the  premises 
sold  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  section  3025. 

LIENS.     SATISFACTION  OF. 

Section  3327.  Every  person  who  has  received  satisfaction  or  tender 
of  his  debt,  with  the  costs  of  any  action  brought  thereon  or  of  any 
judgment  recovered  therefor,  for  which  he  has  filed  any  such  claim 
for  lien,  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  person  interested  in  the  premises 
affected  thereby  or  in  having  such  lien  removed,  on  payment  of  the 
costs  of  satisfying  the  same,  execute  and  deliver  by  him  or  his  attor- 
ney the  necessary  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  thereof;  on  filing 
which  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  with  whom  such  lien  is  docketed 
such  clerk  shall  enter  satisfaction  of  such  claim;  or  the  lien  claim- 
ant may  enter  the  same  satisfied  on  the  docket  of  such  lien.  On  fail- 
ure to  so  execute  and  deliver  such  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction 
or  to  so  satisfy  such  lien  on  the  docket  the  person  refusing  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  to  the  person  requiring  such  acknowledgment  a  sum 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  claimed  in  his  claim  for  lien,  to  be  re- 
covered by  action* 
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LIENS.    AGAINST  MUNICIPALITIES;  PARTIES;  JUDGMENT. 

Section  3328.  Any  sub-contractor  who  has  done  work  or  labor 
*  *  *  *  to  any  principal  contractor  for  the  construction, 
repair  or  removal  of  any  building  or  machinery  for  any  county,  town, 
city,  TiUagfe  or  school  district  may  maintain  an  action  therefor  in  the 
county  in  which  such  work,  labor  *  *  were  done  *  * 
against  such  principal  contractor  and  such  county,  town,  city,  village 
or  school  district,  jointly  for  the  recovery  thereof. 

Amovnt  of  recovery;  payment. — ^A  sub-contractor  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  house  can  re<x>ver  from  the  district  only  an  indebtedness  of  the  contractor 
to  him  to  the  amount  due  such  contractor  when  action  is  commenced  or  tried.  In 
such  action  tbe  question  whether  the  court  erred  in  ruling  that  burden  was  on 
the  plaintiff  to  ahow  that  district  had  not  paid  sum  due  to  principal  contractor  is 
immaterial,  where  it  appears  from  plaintiffs*  evidence  that  it  was  fully  paid. 
Payment  in  school  orders,  though  some  of  them  were  left  with  district  clerk 
to  pay  debts  of  contractor  to  third  persons  was  sufficient  appropriation.  Rad- 
»«»?  V,  School  District,  42  Wis.,  307 ;  Bank  of  Iron  River  v.  School  Directors,  91 
ii,  596. 


LIENS.    UPON  LOGS,  TLMBEK,  ETC. 

Section  3329.  Any  person  who  shall  do  or  perform  any  labor  or 
services  in  cutting,  hauling,  running,  felling,  piling,  driving,  rafting, 
booming,  cribbing,  towing,  sawing,  peeling  or  manufacturing  into  lum- 
ber or  timber  any  logs,  timber,  stave-bolts,  staves,  pulp  wood,  cord 
^ood,  railroad  ties,  piling,  telegraph  poles,  telephone  poles,  fence 
P^^  paving  timber,  tan  or  other  barks,  or  in  preparing  wood  for 
or  manufacturing  charcoal,  shall  have  a  lien  upon  such  material  for 
^ne  amount  due  or  to  become  due  for  such  labor  or  services,  which 
lien  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  claims,  liens  or  incumbrances 
thereon  or  sales  thereof,  whether  such  claims,  liens,  incumbrances 
or  sales  are  made,  created  or  accrue  before  or  after  the  time  of  doing 
such  Work,  labor  or  services. 

ti  hT     **  conptmctlon. — Statutes  giving  a  lien  for  services  upon  logs  and 
«i  ip^  '^^"'<i  he  liberally  construed  In  the  interest  of  labor.    Joenheck  v.  Hewitt, 
^'»..  W;  Kollock  r.  Parchcr,  52  id.,  373;  Lohman  v.  Peterson,  87  Id.,  227. 

®  o»  perform  any  labor  or  servlceii. — One  employed  by  the  month  as 
lolH  ^'  ^'^  ^^  ^^®  person  who  sells  them  or  by  the  buyer  of  them,  or  by  both 
.  y>  may  also  be  employed  by  the  former  to  assist  in  loading  them,  and  may 
DroTiif  *^*^  '**'  ^^®  latter  service  as  well  as  for  scaling,  as  against  the  vendee, 
£..  ^t  ii.is  services  In  loading  did  not  Interfere  with  his  duties  as  scaler : 
**  f •  Com«tocJb,  67  Wis.,  473. 

j^^^^ihg  manual  labor  upon  lumber  does  not  mean  making  lumber  out  of 
>Qch  /  '^^^S>  foi^  which  there  Is  a  Hen  at  common  law.     If  It  does  apply  to 
^^  ^'  it  la  an  extension  of  the  common  law  remedy  to  one  who  has  volun- 
I*ted  with  possession  of  the  property.     Arians  v.  Brickley,  65  Wis.,  i.tt. 

.....  ^^t  and  caring  for  the  peavles  and  tools  used  In  driving  logs,  at  the  con- 
^t  the  drive.  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  work,  and  the  time  employed  In 
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doing  so  is  a  part  of  the  time  for  which  a  lien  may  be  claimed.    Minton  v.  Under- 
iDOod  L.  Co.,  79  Wis.,  646. 

Iilabillty  of  purchaser. — ^A  bona  fide  purchaser  who  buys  lumber  upon 
which  the  labor  has  been  performed  without  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the 
claim  for  a  lien  Is  not  liable  therefor.  J^tnith  v.  Shell  Lake  L.  Co.,  68  Wis.,  89. 
But  under  sections  1,  4,  chap.  139,  1891,  such  a  purchaser  though  he  pays  futl 
value  and  transportation  charges,  is  not  entitled  to  protection  against  the  claim 
for  a  lien.     De  Morris  v.  Wilbur  L.  Co.^  74  N.  W.  Rep.,  105. 


LIENS.     PETITION  FOR;  WHEN  AND  WHEliE  FILED. 

Section  3330.  No  debt  or  demand  for  such  labor  <5r  services  shall 
become  a  lien  upon  the  mat-erial  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section 
unless  a  petition  therefor  in  writing  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
claimant  and  verified  by  him  or  by  some  one  in  his  behalf,  under 
oath,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  debt  or  demand  for  which  the 
lien  is  claimed,  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due,  a  description  of  the 
property  upon  which  such  lien  is  claimed  and  an  averment  that  the 
petitioner  claims  a  lien  thereon  pursuant  to  law.  Such  petition  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
in  which  such  labor  or  services  or  some  part  thereof  were  done  or 
performed.  If  the  labor  or  services  for  which  such  lien  is  claiuie(| 
be  performed  between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day 
of  May  following  or  if  such  labor  or  services  be  commenced  on  a  day 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  November  and  be  continuous  to  a  day  between 
that  and  the  first  day  of  May  the  petition  for  the  lien  shall  be  filed 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next  thereafter;  and  if  such  labon 
or  services  shall  have  been  done  or  performed  after  the  first  day  of  May 
and  shall  terminate  before  the  first  day  of  November,  or  if  the  doing 
or  performing  of  such  lahor  or  services  shall  be  continuous  from  the 
first  day  of  November  or  a  day  prior  thereto  to  a  date  beyond  the 
first  day  of  May  following,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  petition  for  a 
lien  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  that  last  day  of  doing  or 
performing  such  labor  or  services,  and  such  labor  or  services  shall 
be  deemed  continuous  notwithstanding  a  change  of  ownership  in  the 
property  on  which  such  lien  is  claimed.  The  clerk  with  whom  such 
petition  for  a  lien  is  filed  shall  receive  twenty-five  cents  for  filing  the 
same. 

Time  of  fllinur  Hen. — The  word  "between"  in  the  clause  "between  the  first 
day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  May  following"  is  used  inclusively,  and  the 
word  "from"  in  the  clause  "shall  be  continuous  from  the  first  day  of  "November"  Is 
also  so  used.  Hence  in  ord'er  that  a  claim  may  be  effective  where  the  services  are 
continuous  they  must  have  l)een  begun  on  or  before  Nov.  1  and  continued  after 
May  1  or  the  claim  must  be  filed  as  the  section  otherwise  requires.  MoOinley  v. 
Lay  cock,  94  Wis.,  205. 

The  petition  may  be  made  by  one  partner  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  and  is 
not  vitiated  because  it  claims  the  lien  for  a  sum  due  to  "him"  Instaad  of  "♦hAtn/* 
Garland  t;.  Hickey,  75  Wis.,  178. 
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mm  ACTION    TO    ENFORCE;    PARTIES;    COSTS;    CHANGE   OE 

VENUE. 

Section  3331.    All  actious  to  enforce  any  such  lien,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  may  be  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
where  the  petition  thereof  is  filed,  when  the  amount  claimed,  over 
and  above  all  legal   set-offs,  exceeds  one  hundred  dollars,  or  before 
any  municipal  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
amount  claimed  in  the  county  in  which  such  petition  is  filed.    Actions 
may  be  comnvenced   to   enforce  and  foreclose  any  such  lien  if   the 
amount  owing  for  such  labor  or  services  shall  then  be  due,  immediately 
after  the  filing  of  such  petition  for  lien,  and  such  claim  for  labor  or 
services  shall  cease  to  be  a  lien  on  the  property  described  in  such  peti- 
tion unless  an  action  to  foreclose  such  lien  be  commenced  within  four 
months  after  filing  such  petition.    If  the  claim  be  not  due  at  the  time 
of  filing  such  petition  the  time  when  the  same  will  become  due  shall 
be  stated  therein  and  in  such  case  such  claim  shall  not  cease  to  be 
a  lien  on  the  property   described   in   the  petition  until   thirty  days 
after  the  claim  shall  have  become  due;  provided,  that  such  claim  shall 
continue  a  lien  upon  the  property  so  described  in  all  cases  for  four 
months  after  the  filing  of  such  petition.    Where  the  property  subject 
to  such  lien  has  been  transported  or  taken  from  the  county  where 
such  work  was  done  the  person  in  whose  favor  such  lien  exists  may 
"Ong  an  action  to  foreclose  the  same  -in  any  county  ivhere  said  prop- 
erty may  be  found.       In  all  actions  brought  to  foreclose  such  liens 
^he  person,  company  or  corporation  liable  for  the  payment  of  such, 
deot  or  claim  shall  be  made  the  party  defendant  aud  any  person  claim- 

• 

mg  to  own  or  have  any  interest  in  such  property  may  be  also  made 
*  defendant,  but  shall  not  be  held  personally  liable  for  any  costs  un- 
l*8s  he  defends  the  action.  In  actions  appealed  from  municipal  or 
J^*ice  court  no  change  of  venue  shall  be  allowed  except  for  prejudice 
^  ^«  judge  or  of  the  people. 

LIENS.    ATTACHMENT,  AFFIDAVIT  FOR;   UNDERTAKING; 

SERVICE  OP  WRIT. 

^tion  3332.    The  plaintiff  in  such  action  may  have  the  remedy  by 
^itachment  of  the  property  upon  which  the  lien  is  claimed  as  in  per- 
sonal actions;  such  attachment  may  be  Issued,  served  and  returned 
*^^  like  proceedings  had  thereon,  including  the  release  of  any   at- 
^hed  property,  upon  giving  an  undertaking  in   such  sum  as  may 
"*^by  the  court  or  judge  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  which 
*y  be  finally  determined  to  be  a  lien  on  the  property.    The  aifida- 
*  lor  the  attachment  must  state  that  the  defendant,  who  is  person- 
•^ly  liable  to  the  plaintiil  therefor,  is  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum 
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named,  over  and  above  all  legal  set-offs,  for  such  labor  or  services 

m 

done  or  performed  as  entitles  the  plaintiff  to  a  lien  thereon,  describe 
the  property  on  which  it  is  claimed  such  work  was  done  or  services 
were  performed  and  aver  that  the  plalntift  has  filed  his  petition  for 
a  lien  pursuant  to  law;  but  no  other  fact  need  be  stated  therein.  Ku 
undertaking  upon  such  attachment  or  security  for  costs  in  actionsj 
hereunder  before  municipal  courts  or  justices  of  the  peace  need  be 
given  unless  upon  application  of  some  defendant  in  the  action  sho^-- 
ing  by  affidavit  that  he  has  a  good  and  valid  defense  to  the  plaint- 
iff's claim,  and  no  order  shall  be  made  by  an^'  circuit  court  or  any 
judge  .thereof  requiring  the  giving  of  an  undertaking  or  security  for 
costs  except  upon  ten  days'  notice  to  the  plaintiff.  The  writ  of  at- 
tachment shall  direct  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  issued  to  attach  the 
property  described  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  sum  claimed  to  be  due  thereon  and  to  hold  the  same  subject  to 
further  proceedings  in  the  .action.  The  officer  executing  such  w^rit 
shall  make  return  thereon  of  his  doings  in  the  premises,  but  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  and  serve  an  inventory  or  appraisal 
of  the  property  attached;  he  shall  also  pay  any  charges  that  may  be 
due  for  booming  or  driving  the  property  attached,  and  the  amount 
so  paid  shall  be  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  action.  In  actions 
in  the  circuit  court,  where  personal  service  of  the  summons  and  writ 
of  attachment  cannot  be  made  upon  the  defendant,  service  shall  be 
made  as  provided  by  law  for  service  of  summons  on  non-residents  or 
persons  who  cannot  be  found  as  in  other  actions  in  such  court,  and  if 
the  action  be  in  justice's  or  municipal  court  and  the  defendants  cannot 
be  found  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  service  of  attachment  upon 
non-residents  or  persons  who  cannot  be  found  in  other  action  in  such 
courts,  shall  govern  and  apply  to  such  action  to  foreclose  a  lien. 

Remedy  by  attachment.— An  action  will  not  He  against  an  officer  to  re- 
cover possession  of  goods  seized  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  attachment  issued  to  en- 
force a  laborers*  lien.     Griffith  v.  Smith,  22  Wis.,  646 ;  Battle  v.  HUrnHn,  Id.,  669. 

Attachment  under  lien  law  is  paramount  to  one  under  the  general  statute  for 
an  ordinary  debt.     Hatpin  v.  Hall,  42  Wis..  176. 

Indemnity. — It  seems  that  the  sheriff  may  demand  indemnity  of  the  plaint- 
iff without  an  order  requiring  him  to  give  it.     Halpin  v.  Hall,  42  Wis.,  176. 


LIENS.     CLAIMS   AND  ORDERS   ASSIGNABLE. 

Section  3333.  When  more  than  one  person  has  a  claim  for  a  lien  upon 
the  same  property  any  person  having  such  a  claim  may  have  assigned 
to  him  in  writing  the  debt  or  claim  of  the  other,  subject  to  ^1  set-offs 
to  said  claim  against  the  original  owner,  and  may  file  a  petition  for  his 
own  lien  and  for  the  claims  for  liens  so  assigned  to  him  and  bring  an 
action  to  enforce  the  same  in  his  own  name;  but  such  petition  shall  al- 
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^^Ije  auch  assignment.  Any  time  check  or  time  order  signed  and  given 
^y  any  employer  to  any  employee  for  performing  any  labor  or  services 
or  any  claim  therefor  for  which  a  lien  is  given  by  section  3329  shall  be 
assi^&ble,  and  the  assignment  thereof  shall  give  to  the  assignee  all 
the  right  to  a  lien  and  to  the  enforcement  thereof  which  the  assignor 
might  have  exercised  but  for  such  assignment. 

One  irbo  has  a  Hen  npon  logs  for  labor  performed  upon  them  may,  with  the 
debtor's  assent,  assign  part  of  his  claim  to  another  person  who  has  a  like  lien ; 
and  the  latter  may  enforce  the  lien  for  the  part  thus  assigned  together  with  liis 
own  Hen,  against  the  debtor's  vendees.     Kline  v.  Comstock,  67  Wis.,  473. 

Judgment  in  lien  suit  is  assignable.     Winsloto  v.  Vrquhart^  44  Wis.,  197. 

The  assignment  of  a  claim  for  which  the  assignor  may  have  by  law  a  specific 
lien,  before  action,  destroys  the  right  to  the  lien,  and  a  re-assignment  to  him  does 
not  reTlve  the  lien.  Tewksburp  v.  Browneon,  48  Wis.,  581 ;  decided  under  Ch. 
154, 1874. 

LIENS.     NOT  DISCHARGED  BY  TAKING  NOTE. 

Section  3335.  The  taking  of  a  promissory  note  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  for  any  such  labor  or  services  done  or  performed  shall  not  dis- 
charge the  lien  therfor  hereby  given  unless  expressly  received  in  pay- 
ment therefor  and  so  specified  therein. 

LIENS.    LIABILITY  ON  CHANGE  OF  PKOPERTY. 

Section  3336,  If  any  property  upon  which  a  lien  is  claimed  under  the 
loregoing  provisions  shall,  during  the  pendency  of  the  claim  therefor, 
"C  transported  out  of  this  state,  secreted,  destroyed,  sold,  incumbered 
^r  80  changed  in  character  by  intermingling  it  with  other  property  as 
^  prevent  the  property  upon  which  the  lien  is  claimed  from  being  sub- 
j^cted  to  ihe  satisfaction  of  the  lien,  the  owner  of  such  property  and 
<^'*ry  purchaser  thereof  or  the  person  acquiring  any  interest  therein 
annng  the  pendency  of  such  claim  shall  be  liable  to  the  lien  claimant 
'w  the  amount  which  may  be  adjudged  to  be  due  him,  which  amount 
^^7  he  recovered  against  any  such  person  in  a  personal  action;  pro- 
^laed  the  petition  for  a  lien  is  filed  in  accordance  with  law  and  an  ac- 
"on  to  foreclose  the  same  is  begun  within  the  time  limited  therefor. 

LIENS.    COMPLAINT. 

°*ction  333^.  The  complaint  in  any  action  to  enforce  a  lien  given  upon 

*^yBiaterial  mentioned  in  section  3329  shall,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 

*  '^^ations  in  actions  upon  contracts,  allege  the  filing  of  the  petition 

^^  ^  lien  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  such  allegation  shall  be  taken 

^  oe  true  unless  expressly  denied  by  the  defendant  or  some  one  in  his 

"^•Hn  an  affidavit  or  verified  answer,  and  shall  contain  a  description 

^"®  property  upon  which  a  lien  is  claimed,  and  if  any  part  of  the 

^^^  has  been  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  that  fact  shall  be  alleged. 
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LIENS.    FINDINGS;  COSTS;  EXECUTION. 

Section  3340.  The  court  or  jury  which  tries  any  action  hereunder 
shall,  in  adaition  to  the  sum  due  the  plaintiff,  find,  if  such  be  proven, 
that  the  same  is  due  lor  the  labor  or  services  performed  or  some  part  of 
them  as  alleged  in  the  complaint,  and  that  the  same  is  a,  lien  upon  the 
l)roperty  or  some  part  thereof  described  therein,  and  the  judgment 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  findings.  Costs  shall  be  taxed  and 
allowed  as  in  personal  actions,  including  an  attorney's  fee  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  claim,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  fee  exceed  ten  dollars. 
The  execution  in  addition  to  the  directions  and  commands  of  ordinary 
executions  ujiou  judgments  for  money,  shall  direct  that  the  property 
upon  which  the  lieu  is  found  to  exist  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  said  judgment,  costs 
and  attorney's  fee,  including  the  costs  of  sale.  If  the  court  or  jury 
Hud  that  the  amount  due  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  lien  upon  any  part  of 
sueh  property  it  shall  be  released  from  the  attachment  if  it  has  been 
attached,  'ihe  plaintiff  shall  in  such  case  have  judgment  for  the 
amount  so  found  due,  with  costs,  as  in  ordinary  civil  actions,  but  he 
shall  not  recover  the  costs  of  executing  such  attachment. 

Jadarincnt. — If  the  complaint  in  an  action  in  Justice's  court  fully  describes 
the  logs  a  judgment  that  the  amount  found  due  the  plaintiff  is  "a  Hen  upon  the 
logs  described  In  the  complaint"  is  sufficient.     Paulson  v.  JngersoU,  62  Wis.,  312. 

LIENS.     WHO  MAY  BECOME  A  PARTY  OR  APPEAL. 

Section  3340(/.  In  any  action  for  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  upon  any 
of  the  property  mentioned  in  section  3329  any  person  not  a  party 
thereto  may,  at  any  time  before  or  after  judgment  and  before  an  ac- 
tual sale  of  the  property  upon  which  a  lien  is  claimed,  become  a  party 
defendant  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  where  such  action  is 
pending,  or  with  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  actions  pending  in  a  jus- 
tice court,  an  affidavit  made  by  such  person  or  in  his  behalf  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  is  the  owner  of  or  of  some  interest  in  the  property  upon 
which  a  lien  is  claimed  and  verily  believes  that  said  claim  for  lien  is 
unjust  and  invalid;  upou  filing  such  affidavit  he  may  defend  said  ac- 
tion so  far  as  a  claim  for  a  lien  is  concerned,  and  in  case  judgment  has 
been  previously  rendered  for  a  lien  he  may  appeal  within  twenty  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  affidavit  as  in  other  cases;  provided,  that  his 
right  to  file  an  affidavit  or  take  an  appeal  shall  not  extend  beyond  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment. 

Costs. — One  who  successfullj  defends  an  action  to  enforce  a  lien  Is  entitled  to 
a  judgment  for  costs ;  but  one  who  Is  unnecessarily  made  a  defendant  and  who 
does  not  appear  is  not  so  entitled.  There  is  no  injustice  done  the  plaintiff  Xtj 
awarding  both  the  defendants  costs  Jointly,  the  amount  which  he  is  b'^*^i>«1  to  pay 
not  *Mtn«  ln'>reaii«d  tb«rehy.    Abraham  v,  Agnew,  8S  Wis.,  246. 
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LIENS.     APPliiAL.  BY  INTERVENER  AND  PROCEEDINGS. 

Section  3^406.     Such  appeal  shall  not  stay  execution  unless  the  ap- 
pellant files  an  undertaking,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  who  shall  each 
justify  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  condi- 
tioned that  if  the  plaiiitift  establish  his  right  to  a  lieu  on  such  property 
they  will  pay  the  amount  of  the  judgment  in  his  favor  with  costs; 
said  undertaking  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  court  to  which 
the  appeal  is  taken;  and  upon  filing  it  all  proceedings  upon  the  judg- 
ment appealed  from  shall  be  stayed  during  the  pendency  of  such  ap- 
peal, and  in  case  execution  shall  have  been  previously  issued  the  same 
tihall,  upon  presenting  to  the  officer  in  whose  custody  it  may  be  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  such  affidavit  and  undertaking  and  certificate  of  the  jus- 
tice or  clerk  of  the  court  that  an  appeal  has  been  perfected,  be  re- 
turned, and  all  property  in  which  appellant  shall  claim  an  interest 
that  may  have  been  levied  upon  shall  be  released  from  such  levy.    If 
upon  the  trial  in  the  appellate  court  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  judg- 
ment of  lien  upon  such    property  such  judgment    may  be  entered 
against  the  appellant  and  his  sureties;   but  if  the  plaintiff  does  not 
establish  his  right  to  a  lien  the  appellant  shall  recover  judgment  for 
costs.    When  the  judgment  to  be  appealed  from  is  rendered  in  jus- 
tice's court  and  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  justice  who  rendered  it 
or  any  other  cause  the  affidavit  and  undertaking  cannot  be  presented 
to  him  they  may,  with  notice  of  appeal  and  affidavit  upon  appeal,  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  which  such  appeal  is  taken  within 
the  time  aforesaid. 

■ 

LIENS.    COOK'S  LIEN.  ^ 

Section  3341.  All  persons  performing  any  labor  or  services  by  cook- 
ing or  manufacturing  food  for  men  while  they  are  performing  labor 
or  services  upon  any  property  mentioned  in  section  3329,  at  the  request 
of  the  person  employing  the  men  for  whom  such  food  is  cooked  or 
manufactured,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  performed  labor  or  services 
upon  such  property  and  shall  have  the  right  of  lien  therefor  the  same 
as  the  men  for  whom  such  food  was  cooked  or  manufactured.  The 
right  of  lien  given  upon  such  property  shall  survive  any  change  in  the 
nature  thereof  by  reason  of  ary  process  of  manufacturing,  and  all 
persons  who  may  claim  such  right  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  have  the  right  of  lien  upon  the  manufactured  product  as  though 
the  labor  had  been  performed  directly  upon  the  same. 

< 
LIEKS.    FOR  LOG  DRIVING  ON  THE  CHIPPEWA  RIVER. 

Section  3342a.    In  enforcing  claims  for  driving  logs  on  the  Chippewa 
tlver  and  its  tributaries  or  any  part  thereof  5*  .»>iall  be  a  sufficient  fll- 
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ing  of  the  lien  petition  if  it  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  Chippewa  county.  In  case  the  driving  of  any  mark  of 
logs  is  not  completed  the  first  season  and  the  work  of  driving  said  logs 
is  done  during  a  subsequent  season  a  notice  may  be  filed  in  said  office 
within  thirty  days  after  the  last  work  is  done  the  first  season,  stating 
that  a  lien  is  claimed  for  driving  said  logs  and  the  amount  thereof  and 
such  filing  shall  preserve  the  lien  until  thirty  days  after  the  last  work 
is  done  in  driving  said  mark  of  logs  the  subsequent  season.  At  any 
time  within  tjiirty  days  after  such  work  is  done  the  last  season  a  pe- 
tition for  a  lien  may  be  filed  in  the  office  of  said  clerk,  which  may  in- 
clude all  claims  for  driving  said  mark  of  logs  during  both  seasons,  in 
case  the  notice  shall  have  been  filed  as  aforesaid.  An  action  to  enforce 
such  lien  for  driving  may  be  commenced  in  Chippewa  county  at  any 
time  within  four  months  after  the  petition  is  filed  for  such  lien,  and 
such  lien  shall  extend  to  all  the  logs  of  the  mark  to  which  it  relates. 
The  provisions  of  the  next  following  section  shall  apply  in  all  such 
cases  except  as  is  otherwise  provided  herein. 

LIENS,     LEVY,  HOW  MADE;  EFFECT  OF— PURCHASER'S 

LIABILITY. 

Section  3342&.  In  actions  to  enforce  liens  on  logs  or  timber  which 
have  been  marked  the  ofHcer  having  the  writ  of  attachment  or  execu- 
tion shall  make  his  levy  by  endorsing  on  or  annexing  to  the  writ  his 
certificate  reciting  that  by  virtue  of  said  writ  he  has  levied  on  the 
logs  or  timber  described  therein,  specifying  the  number  of  feet,  as 
near  as  may  be  levied  upon,  the  sum  due  the  plaintiff,  including  costs 
and  disbursements,  and  by  filing  a  certified  copy  of  the  writ  and  cer- 
tificate in  the  oflice  of  the  lumber  inspector  who  scaled  the  logs;  pro- 
vided, that  when  a  levy  is  made  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  attachment  in 
the  action  no  further  levy  after  judgment  shall  be  necessary,  but  such 
levy  shall  continue  until  the  lien  is  satisfied;  and  provided  further, 
that  in  actions  to  enforce  liens  on  logs  cut  to  be  banked  on  the  Chip- 
pewa river  or  any  of  its  tributaries,  except  the  Eau  Claire  river,  "where 
the  logs  have  been  marked,  a  certified  copy  of  the  writ  of  attachment 
or  execution  and  of  the  officer's  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Chippewa  county  and  that  if  the  peti- 
tion for  a  lien  is  not  filed  in  said  office  the  levy  shall  not  be  com.plete 
until  such  copy  is  filed  therein.  Said  clerk  and  lumber  inspector  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  fifteen  cents  for  filing  the  copy  of  such  writ  and  cer- 
tificate. When  a  levy  is  made  in  such  manner  the  officer  who  made  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  number  of  feet  of  said 
mark  of  logs  or  timber  specified  in  such  certificate,  and  if  a  sale  of 
such  logs  or  timber  is  made  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  officer 
making  it  to  be  in  view  thereof.  Any  person  who  saws,  buys  or  uses 
any  of  the  mark  of  logs  or  timber  so  levied  on  before  the  lien  claim 
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is  satisfied  shall  be  liable  to  the  lien  claimant  or  officer  making  the 
levy  or  hoWing  the  writ  for  the  amount  claimed  therein,  together  with 
costs  and  disbursements.  The  person  purchasing  at  the  officer's  sale 
may  claim  the  amount  of  logs  or  timber  b^'  him  purchased  from  said 
mark  wherever  the  same  may  be  found  or  may  recover  the  value 
thereof  from  any  person  who  shall  have  sawed  or  otherwise  used  any 
of  said  logs  or  timber  subsequent  to  the  levy  thereon. 

\ 

t 

LIENS.    OX  MINING  AND  SMELTING  PROPERTY. 

Section  3342c.  Any  person  who  shall  perform  any  labor  or  services 
for  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  mining,  smelting  or  manufacturing  iron,  copper,  silver  or  other 
ores  or  minerals,  and  any  bona  fide  holder  of  any  draft,  time  check  or 
order  for  the  payment  of  money  due  for  any  siich  labor,  issued  or 
drawn  by  any  such  person  op  corporation,  shall  have  a  lien  for  the 
^ages  due  him  for  the  amount  due  on  such  draft,  check  or  order  upon 
all  the  personal  property  connected  with  such  mining,  smelting  or 
mannfacturing  industry  belonging  to  such  person  or  corporation,  in- 
cluding the  ores  or  products  of  such  mine  or  manufactory,  together 
With  the  machinery  and  other  personal  property  used  in  the  operation 
0' such  mine  or  manufactory  and  all  the  interest  of  such  person  or  cor- 
poration in  any  real  estate  belonging  thereto  and  connected  with  such 
business,  which  said  lien  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  debts, 
judgments,  decrees,  liens  or  mortgages  against  such  person  or  corpora- 
tion, except  liens  accruing  for  taxes,  fines  or  penalties,  subject  to  the 
<*xoeption8  and  limitation  hereinafter  set  forth. 

RetroactlT^e  effect. — Statutes  Riving  liens  are  not  given  a  retroactive  effect 
anI«M  (he  legislative  intention  that  they  should  have  such  effect  Is  clear.  If 
labor  has  been  done  before  a  lien  was  given  and  part  payment  has  been  made 
*fterwtrd,  no  part  of  the  sum  paid  will  be  applied  on  the  debt  secured  by  the 
'•m  except  where  payments  exceed  the  debt  due  for  labor  performed  before 
there  wag  a  right  to  a  Hen.  Hunter  r.  Savage  Mining  Co.,  4  Nev.,  153  ;  9  Mor- 
rison's Minn.  Rep.,  357. 

l*w  part  of  contract.— The  law  in  force  at  the  time  a  contract  Is  made 

utd  labor  performed  under  It  is  a  part  of  the  contract.     The  repeal  of  the  law 

«fter  the  performance  of  labor  but  before  the  notice  has  been  filed  does  not  de- 

^'•t  the  lien.     In  re  Hope  Mining  Co.,  1  Sawyer,  710 ;  9  Morrison's  Minn.  Rep., 
564, 

LIENS.     EXTENT  OF;  FILING  CLAIM. 

Action  3342(f.     Such  lien  shall  extend  only  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 

^rest  in  the  real  property  held  by  such  employer  or  employers,  and 

*^  rase  of  his  or  their  death  or  insolvency,  or  of,  the  sale  or  transfer 

'^ch  works,  mines,  manufactories  or  business,  or  his  or  their  in- 

^^t  therein  by  execution  or  otherwise,  all  moneys  that  may  be  due 

or  wages  to  any  miner,  mechanic  or  laborer  shall  be  a  lien  upon  all 
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said  property  and  shall  be  preferred  and  first  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  thereof;  provided,  that  no  such  claim  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
any  real  estate  unless  it  shall  be  filed  in  the  oflQce  of  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  real  estate  upon  which  a  lien 
is  claimed  is  situated  within  sixty  days  after  the  claim,  draft,  time 
check  or  order  is  due  and  payable  in  the  manner  claims  for  mechanics* 
liens  are  required  to  be  filed. 

Preference;  "nbat  ivork.— A  statute  provided:  "And  all  liens  herein  pro- 
vided  for  shall  be  preferred  to  every  other  lien  or  Incumbrance  which  shall  at- 
tach upon  any  property  subsequent  to  the  time  when  work  or  labor  was  com- 
menced." The  court  ruled  that  the  words  "the  work  or  labor"  do  not  mean  any 
work  that  may  be  done  provided  that  it  be  continuous  from  a  date  prior  to 
notice  of  a  mortgage  though  partly  under  contracts  made  after  notice  thereof, 
but  that  they  mean  work  already  contracted  for  before  notice  of  the  mortgage. 
Capron  v.  Stout,  11  Nev,,  304  ;  9  Morrison's  Mln.  Rep.,  391 ;  Soule  v.  Dawe9^  14 
Cal.,  247,  7  id.,  575. 

The  claim. — If  work  Is  done  by  the  day  and  alternated  with  contracts  to  do 
small  quantities  of  work  by  the  piece  the  transaction  my  be  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous and  a  single  claim  for  a  Hen  will  be  good :  Skyrme  v.  Occidental  M.  Co., 
8  Nev.,  219 ;  9  Morrison's  Rep.,  370.  Where  work  had  been  continuous  the  notice 
of  lien  Is  good  If  filed  within  sixty  days  after  the  last  work  Is  performed  al- 
though It  has  been  done  under  various  contracts.  Capron  v.  Stout,  11  Nev.,  304  ; ' 
0  Morrison's  Mln.  Rep.,  391. 


HENS.     SATISFACTION   OF. 

Section  3342c.  If  an  attachment,  execution  or  similar  writ  shall  be 
issued  ag'ainst  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  such  business  as 
Is  within  section  3342c,  any  miner,  laborer,  mechanic  or  other  person 
who  is  entitled  to  claim  a  lien  thereon  may  give  notice  in  writing  of 
such  claim  and  the  amount  thereof,  verified  by  affidavit,  to  the  officer 
holding  any  such  writ  at  any  time  before  the  actual  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty affected  thereby,  and  such  officer  shall  retain  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  a  sufficient  sum  to  satisfy  all  such  claims,  which  sum  shall 
be  held  by  him,  subject  to  such  order  as  the  court  may  make. 

LIENS.  EFFECT  OF  MORTGAGE. 

Section  334*Zf.  No  mortgage  or  other  instrument  by  which  a  lien 
is  created  shall  operate  to  impair  or  postpone  the  lien  and  preference 
given  and  secured  to  the  wages  and  moneys  mentioned  in  section  3342r, 
provided,  that  no  lien  of  any  mortgage  or  judgment  entered  before 
such  labor  is  performed  shall  be  affected  or  impaired  by  such  lien. 

LIENS.     FORECLOSURE  OF- 

Section  3342</.  The  liens  and  preferences  given  by  the  four  preced- 
ing sections  may  be  foreclosed  in  the  same  manner  as  mechanics*  liens, 
and  all  provisions  of  these  statutes  relating  to  the  foreclosure  thereof 
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8aall  apply  to  the  foreclosure  of  the  liens  so  given,  so  far  as  such 
Pro^^ons  are  applicable. 

'^Icument  of  liens. — It  Is  probable  that  liens  under  this  act  are  assign- 
'^^  In  Neiada  the  assignee  of  several  Hen  claims  may  foreclose  tbem  all  in 
ou  action.  Informalities  in  an  assignment  will  not  be  regarded.  If  a  sufficient 
u*'|2U&ent  is  made  after  suit  brought  it  cannot  aid  an  Insufficient  one  previously 
mtde;  Bkyme  v.  Occidental  M.  Co,,  8  Nev.,  219;  9  Morrison's  Minn.,  Rep.,  370. 

LIENS.     MECHANICS. 

Section  3343.  Every  mechanic  who  shall  make,  alter  or  repair  any 
article  of  personal  property  at  the  request  of  the  owner  or  legal  pos- 
sessor of  such  property  shall  have  a  lien  thereon  for  his  just  and  rea- 
sonable charges  therefor,  and  may  retain  possession  of  such  property 
until  such  charges  are  paid. 

"Waiver.— -An  unconditional  delivery  to  the  owner  of  property  on  which  a  lieu 
hu  accrued  is  a  waiver  of  the  lien,  and,  except  In  case  of  fraud  or  mistake,  it 
cannot  be  restored  by  resuming  possession  :  Senacnhrenner  v.  Mathews,  48  Wis., 
250. 

LIENS.     HOW  SUCH  ENFORCED. 

Section  3347.  Every  person  having  a  lien  given  by  either  of  the  four 
last  sections  or  existing  in  favor  of  any  bailee  for  hire,  carrier,  ware- 
houseman or  pawnee  or  otherwise,  by  the  common  law,  may,  in  case 
such  debt  remain  unpaid  for  three  months  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty affected  thereby  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  sell  such 
property  at  public  auction  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the 
payment  of  the  amount  due  him  and  the  expenses  of  such  sale.  Notice, 
m  writing-,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale  and  of  the  amount 
claimed  to  be  due  shall  be  given  to  tne  owner  of  such  property  per- 
sonally or  by  leaving  the  same  at  his  place  of  abode,  if  a  resident  of 
this  state,  and  if  not,  by  publication  thereof  onoe  in  each  week,  for 
wree  weeks  successively,  next  before  the  time  of  sale  in  some  news- 
paper published  in  the  county  in  which  such  lien  accrues,  if  there  be 
one,  and  if  not,  by  posting  such  notice  in  three  public  places  in  such 
county.  If  guch  property  exceed  in  value  one  hundred  dollars,  then 
socn  lien  may  be  enforced  against  the  same  by  action  in  any  court 
^vmg  jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER  144. 

LIENS.    AGAINST  SHIPS,  BOATS,  ETC. 

Section  3348.    Every  ship,     boat  or  vessel   used  in  navigating  the 
waters  of  this  state  shall  be  liable  for  and  the  claims  or  demands  here- 
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inafter  mentioned  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel, 
which  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  claims  or  liens  thereon: 

1.  For  all  debts  contracted  by  the  master,  owner,  agent  or  consignee 
thereof  on  account  of  •  •  •  work  done  or  services  rendered  on 
board  of  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  or  on  account  of  labor  done  ♦  *  * 
by  mechanics,  *  *  *  or  others  in  and  for  building,  repairing,  fitting 
out,  furnishing  or  equipping  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel. 

Bvery  boat  or  vessel  used  In  mavisatlngr^  etc. — Under  this  language, 
used  in  the  statutes  of  1839,  p.  168,  sec.  1,  it  was  held  that  a  scow  boat  belonging 
to  a  partfcular  port,  and  used  as  a  lighter  and  wood  boat  In  the  river  and 
harbor,  was  not  within  the  act.  Scow  Boat  v.  Lynn,  1  Pin.  239.  Under  the 
same  language  in  ch.  116,  B.  S.,  1849,  the  question  whether  the  boat  proceeded 
against  was  within  the  act  was  one  of  fact.     Rand  v.  The  Barge,  3  Pin.,  863. 

Such  lien  may  be  enforced  by  proceedings  in  admiralty  or  in  the  cases  herein 
mentioned  as  prescribed  In  this  chapter. 

LIENS.     RECEIVING  NOTE  NOT  TO  WAIVE. 

Section  3349.  The  receiving  of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  indebt- 
edness of  the  owner,  master,  agent  or  consignee  of  such  ship,  k>oat 
or  vessel  for  any  such  claim  or  demand  shall  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  party  to  his  lien  under  this  chapter  unless  expressly  received  in 
payment  therefor  and  so  specified  therein. 

LIENS.     OWNER  PERSONALLY  LIABLE. 

Section  3350.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel 
shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  paymemc  of  every  debt  and  for  every 
demand  and  claim  arising  imder  the  provisions  of  subdivisions  1  and 
2  of  section  3348.  Such  liability  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  or  affect 
the  liability  that  may  exist  against  the  master,  agent  or  consignee  for 
the  same  debt  or  demand.  • 

LIENS.     ATTACHMENT;   AFFIDAVIT  FOR. 

Section  3351.  In  all  cases  where  the  owner  of  any  ship,  boat  or  vessel 
is  personally  liable  for  any  claim  mentioned  in  section  3348,  the  claim- 
ant, his  personal  representatives  or  assigns  may,  in  an  action  against 
such  owner  for  the  recovery  of  such  claim,  have  a  writ  of  attachment, 
by  virtue  of  which  all  the  right  and  title  such  owner  had  in  such  ship, 
boat  or  vessel  at  the  time  such  claim  accrued  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
may  be  attached  to  secure  the  payment  therof.  Before  any  such  at- 
tachment shall  issue  in  any  such  action  the  plaintiff  or  some  one 
in  his  behalf  shall  make  and  annex  thereto  an  affidavit  stating: 

1.  That  the  defendant  in  such  action  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  or 
has  a  claim  or  demand  against  him  in  a  sum  named,  over  and  above 
all  legal  set-offs. 
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2.  That  such  indebtedness  is  due  for  or  accrued  or  arose  out  of  or 
upon  one  or  more  causes  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter, 
specifying  it. 

3.  The  name  of  the  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  if  it  have  any  name,  and  if 
not,  then  a  description  of  the  same  as  near  as  may  be. 

4.  That  the  action  in  which  such  attachment  is  applied  for  was  com- 
menced within  twelve  months  after  such  debt,  demand  or  claim  ac- 
crued or  hecame  payable,  and  no  other  or  further  affidavit  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose,  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter the  proceedings  upon  such  attachment  in  an  action  in  the  circuit 
eonrt  shall  he  the  same  as  provided  in  chapter  124,  but  no  attachment 
shall  be  issued  out  of  the  circuit  court  in  any  such  action  unless  the 
amount  claimed  in  shch  affidavit  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Lten  Bot  divested  by  wale.— Under  H.  8.  of  1858,  the  right  of  a  party  who 
bBd  a  claim  against  a  boat  or  vessel,  for  which  he  might  sue  it,  was  not  cut  ofT, 
if  before  suit,  but  within  the  time  in  which  be  was  entitled  to  sue,  the  boat  was 
•old  on  an  execution  on  a  personal  Judgment  against  her  owner.  Hay  v.  Steam- 
6oct  ITIiiacbojfo,  10  Wis.,  428. 


LIENS.    WHEN  UNDERTAKING  NOT  REQUIRED. 

Section  3352.  In  case  the  plaintiff's  claim  arises  out  of  or  is  founded 
Qpon  any  of  the  causes  set  forth  in  the  first  subdivision  of  section  3348 
be  shall  not  be  required  to  give  the  undertaking  required  by  section 
^32  unless  required  so  to  do  by  an  order  of  the  court  or  judge;  and  no 
such  order  shall  l>e  made  unless  the  defendant  or  some  one  in  his  be- 
half shall  make  an  affidavit  showing  that  he  has  a  good  and  valid  de- 
fense in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  claim  or  demand  of  the  plaintiff,  set- 
ting"  forth  the  nature  of  the  defense;  and  where  the  defense  is  only 
to  a  portion  of  the  claim,  before  any  such  order  shall  be  made  the  de- 
fendant shall  pay  or  tender  to  the  plaintiff  that  portion  of  the  claim 
to  which  there  is  no  defense;  such  payment  or  tender  shall  not  affect 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  prevent  a  recovery  by  the  plaintiff  of 
the  same  costs,  disbursements  and  charges  as  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  had  not  the  amount  of  his  claim  been  reduced  by  such  pay- 
ment. No  such  order  shall  be  made  except  upon  one  day's  notice  to 
the  plaintiff,  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  affidavits  and  other  papers 
upon  which  it  is  .founded. 


LIENS.    ATTACHMENT,  WHAT  TO  DIRECT. 

Section  3353.    Such  writ  of  attachment,  when  issued  by  the  circuit 
f'ODil,  shall  command  the  officer  to  whom  the  same  is  directed  to  at- 
tach and  safely  keep  the  ship,  boat  or  vessel  named  or  described  in 
the  affidavit,  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  if  to  be  found  within 
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his  county,  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  demand,  with  costs  and  expenses. 
The  issuing  of  such  writ  of  attachment  shall  not  exclude  the  right 
to  an  attachment  against  the  other  property  of  the  defendant  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  124. 

LIENS.    JURISDICTION   OF  JUSTICES. 

Section  3354.  Justices  of  the  peace  within  their  respective  counties 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  chapter  where  the  . 
claim  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  when  the  owner  of 
such  ship,  boat  or  vessel  is  personally  liable  therefor  the  claimant  may 
proceed  by  attachment  against  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel  in  an  action 
against  such  owner  in  a  justice's  court  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
chapter  158,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  applicable  thereto  and  not 
herein  otherwise  provided.  Before  any  such  attachment  shall  be  is- 
sued  in  a  justice's  court  the  plaintiff  or  some  one  in  his  behalf  must 
make  and  file  with  the  justice  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  same  facts 
as  are  required  in  the  affidavit  mentioned  in  section  3351,  and  no  other 

or  further  affidavit  shall  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

» 

CHAPTER  154. 

JUSTICES,  JURISDICTION  OF. 

Section  3572.  Every  such  justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  and  cognizance  of  the  following  actions  and  proceedings: 

1.  Actions  arising  or  growing  out  of  contract,  express  or  implied, 
wherein  the  debt  or  balance  due  or  damages  claimed  shall  not  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars;     ********  ♦ 

Contract  expremied  or  implied.— Statement  in  affidavit  for  attachment 
that  defendant  is  Indebted  to  plaintiff  "for  work,  labor  and  services  done  and 
performed  by  him  for  defendant,"  etc.,  is  a  sufficient  statement  that  the  alleged 
indebtedness  Is  due  upon  "contract  expressed  or  implied.'*  Ruthe  v.  Green  Bay^ 
etc.,  R,  C,  37  Wis.,  344. 


CHAPTER  153. 

* 

ARBITRATIONS.    HOW  CONTROVERSY  SUBMITTED. 

Section  3614.  All  persons,  except  infants  and  persons  under  guardian- 
ship, may,  by  any  instrument  in  writing,  attested  by  one  or  more  sub- 
scribing witnesses,  submit  to  the  decision  of  one  or  more  arbitrators 
any  controversy  existing  between  them  which  might  be  the  subject  of 
a  civil  action,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided;  and  may,  in  such 
submission,  agree  that  a  judgement  of  any  court  of  record,  to  be  desig- 
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nated  in  such  instrumeiit,  shall  be  rendered  upon  the  award  made  pur- 
suant to  such  submission. 

Geaerally.— Agreements  to  arbitrate  will  not  be  specifically  enforced.     I^op- 
ti««  r.  Oilman,  22  Wis.,  476 

<'ourt  cannot  compel  parties  litigant  l>efore  it  to  submit  controversy  to  arbitra- 
tion Qor  impose  it  as  a  codition  of  appeal.     Sohcy  v.  Thomas,  37  Wis.,  568. 


ARBITRATIONS.    MEETI^^G  OF  ARBITRATORS;  ADJOURNMENTS. 

Section  3546.  The  arbitrators  thus  selected  shall  appoint  a  time  and 
place  for  the  hearing  and  may  adjourn  the  same  from  time  to  time  as 
raay  be  necessary;  and  on  the  application  of  either  party  and  for* good 
cnuse  they  may  postpone  such  hearing  to  a  time  not  beyond  the  day 
fixed  in  such  submission  for  rendering  their  ai^ard. 

\'otlre. — An  award  made  without  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing 
^iihont  notice  to  the  parties  and  without  their  presence  or  an  opportunity  of 
b^ing  heard  is  void.  It  is  in  *-^**.  nature  of  the  Judgment  of  an  inferior  court 
which  has  not  obtained  jurisdiction  oi  me  parties.  An  award  so  made  may  l>e  set 
aside  without  showing  fraud  or  corruption.  Jordan  i\  Hyatt,  3  Barb.,  ?'^^,  283  ; 
EInendorf  v.  Harris,  1'3  Wend.,  628. 

Uablllty  of  arbitrator. — An  arbitrator  Is  a  quasi  judicial  officer,  exercising 
Jodldal  function.^,  and  the  same  immunity  extends  to  him  as  in  the  case  of  a 
J»dpp  or  Juror,  ilenne  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
submission  for  fraudulently  inducing,  pursuant  to  a  conspiracy  with  the  attorney 
"^  tJ»e  other  party,  tlie  other  arbitrators  to  make  an  unjust  award  in  favor  of  the 
Ittter  party.  The  attorney  is  so  liable.  Hnomc  Tunnel  Co.  v.  O'Brien,  137 
Ma«..  424. 


ARlUTRATIOxXS.     AKIUTKATORS  TO   I$E  SWORN. 

^tion  3547.  Before  proceeding  to  hear  any  testimony  the  arbitrar 
*ors  shall  he  sworn  faithfully  and  fairly  to  hear  and  examine  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  and  to  make  a  just  award,  according  to  the  best 
*''  their  understanding;  which  oath  may  be  adraini.stered  by  any  per- 
^'Jn  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  the  oath  to  witnesses  and  other 
P^^ns  examined  before  them  mny  be  administered  by  them. 

"*«  proTlaion  requiring  that  the  arbitrators  shall  be  sworn  was  only  intended 
^  secure  the  parties,  if  either  desired  it,  a  hearing  and  decision  by  persons 
'*om  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  But  they  may  dispense  with  It, 
*°"<*n  asient  to  the  administration  of  the  oath  by  some  officer  other  than  those 
P'Wicrlbed  by  statute ;  and  If  it  be  not  good  as  an  oath  it  will  still  be  good  as 
*  *UTeT.    mil  r.   Taylor,  15  Wis.   100. 

ARBITKATIONS.     ATTENDANCE  OF  WITNESSES. 

°*^ion  354g,    Witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  appear  before  such  ar- 
J^tors  by  subpoena,  to  be  issued  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
^nianner  and  with  like  effect  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for 
wdience  as  in  the  cases  of  trials  before  justices  of  the  peace. 
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ARBITRATIONS.     ARBITRATORS  MUST  MEET;    AWARD. 

Section  3549.  All  the  arbitrators  must  meet  together  and  Hear  all 
the  proofs  and  alleg-ations  of  the  parties;  but  an  award  by  a  majority 
of  them  shall  be  valid  unless  the  concurrence  of  all  the  arbitrators  be 
expressly  required  in  the  submission. 

All  mast  meet.— If  all  the  arbitrators  meet  an  award  signed  by  the  majority 
Is  valid.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  award  show  why  minority  did  not  sign. 
Darge  v.  Horicon  Iron  M.  Co.,  22  Wis.,  691. 

And  bear  all  the  proofs.— The  exclusion  of  proper  evidence  is  fatal  to  the 
award.     Canfield  v   WatertoKn  Ins   Co  ,  55  Wis.,  419. 

Party  who  consents  to  examination  of  witnesses  during  his  absence  cannot 
afterward  object.     Kane  v    tond  du  Lac,  40  Wis.,  495. 


ARBITRATIONS.     AWARD,   REQUISITES   OF. 

Section  3550.  To  entitle  any  award  to  be  enforced  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  it  must  be  in  writing,  subscribed  by  the 
arbitrators  making  the  same,  and  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness. 


ARBITRATIONS.     AWARD,    CONFIRMATION   OF. 

Section  3551.  Upon  such  submission  being  proved  by  tfie  affidavit  of 
a  subscribing  witness  thereto  and  upon  the  award  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  being  proved  in  like  manner  or  by  the  affidavit  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, within  one  year  after  the  making  of  the  same,  the  court  desig- 
nated in  such  submission  shall,  by  order,  confirm  such  award  unless 
the  same  be  vacated  or  modified  or  a  decision  thereon  be  postponed  as 
herein  provided. 

ObJeetlonH  to  aip^-artl ,  liOfv  inade.^ITnder  this  and  the  three  following 
sections  motion  to  vacate,  modify  or  set  aside  award  must  be  made  before  it  Is 
confirmed  and  Judf?ment  entered.  If  award  has  been  Irregularly  confirmed  .And 
judgment  Irregularly  entered  such  proceedings  may  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  motion  to  vacate,  modify  or  correct  the  award.  Notice  of  motion 
to  confirm  should  be  given.  What  amounts  to  waiver  of  notice.  Brace  v.  Stacy, 
56  Wis.,  148. 


ARBITRATIONS.  AWARD,  GROUNDS  FOR  VACATING. 

Section  3552.  Any  party  to  such  submission  may  move  the  court 
designated  therein  to  vacate  the  same  upon  either  of  the  following 
grounds: 

1.  That  such  award  was  procured  by  corruption,  fraud  or  other  un- 
due means; 

2.  That  fhere  was  evident  partiality  or  corruption  in  the  arbitrators 
or  either  of  them; 
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^'  Ihat  the  arbitrators  were  guilty  of  misconduct  in  refusing  to  post- 
^^^  the  hearing  upon  sufficient  cause  shown  or  in  refusing  to  hear 
^^y  evidence,  pertinent  and  material  to  the  controversy,  or  for  any 
other  misbehavior  of  such  arbitrators  by  which  the  rights  of  any  party 
shall  have  been  prejudiced; 

4.  That  the  arbitrators  exceeded  their  powers  or  that  they  so  imper- 
fectly executed  them  that  a  mutual,  final  and  definite  award  on  the 
subject-malter  submitted  was  not  made. 

HUeoBduct,  etc.— The  terms  misconduct  and  misbehavior  Imply  a  wrongful 
intention  and  not  an  error  in  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators.  Smith 
V  Cutler,  10  Wend.,  589. 

Award  may  be  vacated  for  the  wrongful  and  improper  behavior  of  the  arbi- 
trators upon  proof  of  one  of  them  who  refused  to  sign  it  on  account  of  the  Il- 
legal and  unfair  conduct  of  the  others.  Nation€a  Hank  v  Darragh,  30  Hun.,  29. 
But  It  seems  that  If  all  the  arbitrators  sign  the  award  none  of  them  will  be  al- 
lowed to  contradict  hia  act  and  to  say  that  he  did  no  concur  In  It.  Doke  v 
Jam€9,  4  N.  Y.,  675 ;  Brigffs  v.  Smith,  20  Barb.,  418  ;  Campbell  v.  Western,  3 
Poige,  126.  There  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  re  Williams,  4  Danlo, 
194;  Von  Cortlandt  v    Underhill,  17  Johns,  405. 

Bxeets  of  po'v«-er«.-<-Exce88  of  power  Is  but  another  term  to  express  want  of 
lurisdiction  and  Is  manifestly  used  in  that  ^ense  here,  and  cannot  mean  a  mere 
error  In  U^  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  Hence  where  all  claims 
and  differences  respecting  a  mercantile  partnership  are  submitted  an  award  will 
«w>t  be  set  aside  because  the  arbitrators  open  an  account  which  had  been  settled 
on  an  account  stated  twenty-three  years  before  the  submission,  although  objec- 
tions were  made  to  their  going  Into  it.     Emmett  v   Hoyt,  17  Wend.,  410. 

If  an  award  purports  on  its  face  to  be  final  the  arbitrators  have  no  power  to 
'^WDBlder  It,  though  they  orally  agreed  to  do  so  at  the  time  It  was  signed.  Ed- 
•••iKfeon  V.  muon,  108  Ala.,  118. 

ARBITRATIONS.     AWARD,    CAUSES   FOR   MODIFYING. 

^tion  3553.    Any  party  to  such  submission  may  also  move  the  court 

designated  therein  to  modify  or  correct  such  award  in  the  following 
cases: 

^'  When  there  is  evident  miscalculation  of  figures  or  an  evident  mis- 

^^  in  the  description  of  any  person,  thing  or  property  referred  to  in 
such  award; 

2.  Where  the  arbitrators  shall  have  awarded  upon  some  matter  not 
wbmitted  to  them  not  affecting  the  merits  of  the  decision  upon  the 
matters  submitted; 

\  Where  the  award  shall  be  imperfect  in  some  matter  of  form  not 
*«eeting  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  where,  if  it  had  been  a 

*^ict,  such  defect  could  have  been  amended  or  disregarded  by  the 
^o^t  according  to  the  provisions  of  law. 

ARBITJRATIONS.     AWARD,   APPLICATION  TO  VACATE  OR 

MODIFY. 

Action  3554.  Every  application  to  vacate  or  modify  an  award  shall 
**  niade  to  the  court  designated  in  the  submission,  at  the  next  terra 
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• 

after  tlie  publication  of  such  award,  upon  the  ^ame  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse party  as  in  other  motions,  if  there  be  time  for  that  purpose;  and 
if  there  be  not  time,  such  court  or  any  judge  thereof  may,  upon  g"Ood 
cause  shown,  order  a  stay  of  proceedings  on  such  award,  upon  such 
terms  as  shall  appear  just,  until  the  term  of  the  court  next  after  such 
first  term,  at  which  term  such  api^lication  shall  be  made  or  shall  be 
deemed  waived. 

Correction.— When  the  award  has  been  delivered  the  powers  of  the  arbi- 
trators are  exhausted  and  they  cannot  make  another  award  to  correct  an  error 
committed  by  them.     Doke  v.  James,  4  N.  Y.,  568. 


ARBITRATIONS.     AWARD,  MODIFICATION;   REHEARING. 

Section  3555.  On  such  application  the  court  may  vacate  such  award 
in  any  of  the  cases  hereinbefore  specified,  and  if  the  time  within  which 
such  award  shall  have  been  required  to  be  made  by  the  submission  has 
not  expired  may,  in  their  discretion,  direct  a  rehearing  by  the  arbitra- 
tors; and,  in  the  cases  herein  specified,  the  court  may  modify  and  cor- 
rect such  award  so  as  to  effect  the  intent  thereof  and  to  promote 
justice  between  the  parties. 


ARBITR.VnONS.     AWARD,  JUDGMENT  ON. 

Section  3556.  Upon  such  award  being  affirmed  or  modified  the  court 
shall  render  judgment  in  favor  of  the  party  to  whom  any  sum  of  money 
or  damages  shall  have  been  awarded  that  he  may  recover  the  same; 
and  if  the  award  shall  have  ordered  any  act  to  be  done  by  either  party 
judgment  shall  be  entered  that  such  act  be  done  according  to  such 
order.  The  cost  of  proceedings  shall  be  taxed  as  in  actions,  and  if  no 
provisions  for  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  arbitrators  shall  have  been 
made  in  the  submission  or  award  the  court  shall  make  the  same  al- 
lowance as  is  provided  by  law  for  referees;  but  no  costs  shall  be  taxed 
for  any  other  services  or  expenses  prior  to  such  application. 


ARBITRATIONS.     JUDGMENT,  REVIEW  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF. 

Section  3558.  Such  judgment  roll  shall  be  filed  and  judgment  dock- 
eted as  in  other  cases,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  all  re- 
spects, be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  judgments 
in  actions  and  niay,  in  like  manner,  be  reviewed  by  the  supreme  court 
on  appeal  or  writ  of  error;  and  execution  shall  issue  thereupon  against 
the  property  or  person  of  any  party  against  whom  a  recovery  shall  be 
had  in  all  respects  as  upon  other  judgments. 
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ARBITRATIONS.     AWARD,  COSTS  ON  SETTING  ASIDE. 

SectioQ  3561.  If,  upon  application  made  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
provisions,  the  court  shall  vacate  and  set  aside  any  fiuch  award  costs 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  prevailing  party,  and  judgriient  may  be  ren- 
dtred  therefor  and  enforced  by  execution. 

ARBITRATIONS.     AWARD,    RECORD    ON    APPEAL  FROM  ORDER 

VACATING. 

Section  3562.  Upon  any  such  order  vacating  an  award  the  party  ag- 
griered  may  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  on  which  appeal  shall  be 
returned  the  submission  and  award  and  all  affidavits  and  papers  used 
on  such  application,  unless  the  court  shall  order  copies  thereof  re- 
turned; and  the  court  to  which  such  appeal  shall  be  taken  shall  pro- 
ceed to  affirm  or  reverse  such  order  as  shall  be  just. 

ARBITRATIONS.    COSTS;   REVOCATION  OF  SUBMISSION. 

Section  3565.  W^henever  any  submission  to  arbitration  shall  be  re- 
voked by  a  party  thereto,  before  the  publication  of  an  award,  the 
party  so  revoking  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  by  the  adverse  party  to 
recover  all  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  and  damages  which  he  may 
have  sustained  in  preparing  for  such  arbitration;"  but  neither  party 
sliall  have  power  to  revoke  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  after  the 
cause  shall  have  been  finally  submitted  to  them,  upon  a  hearing  of  the 
parties,  for  their  decision. 

A  rnocatlon  of  the  submission  must  be  in  writing.  Shroyer  v.  Baahf  57  Ind., 
349. 

If  one  of  the  parties  revokes  the  submission  and  brings  an  action  against  the 
other  party  to  recover  the  claims  submitted  the  latter  may,  in  such  action,  re- 
n>Ter  by  way  of  counterclaim  the  damages  he  has  sustained  by  such  revocation, 
ibe  expenses  paid  for  witnesses  on  the  arbitration  and  such  other  proper  ex- 
^^'^^  as  would  be  revocable  in  an  action  upon  the  l)ond.  Curtis  v.  Bamea,  30 
Bet.,  225. 

ARBITRATIONS.    BOND,  ACTION  ON. 

^tion  35^6.  If  the  submission  so  revoked  was  contained  in  the  con- 
ailion  of  any  bond  the  obligee  in  such  bond  shall  be  entitled  to  prose- 
^^^^  the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  other  bonds  with  conditions 
other  thwi  for  the  payment  of  money  and  to  assign  such  revocation 
^  a  breach  thereof;  and  for  such  breach  he  shall  recover  as  damages 
^^  costs  and  expenses  incurred  and  the  damages  sustained  by  him  in 
preparing  fon  such  arbitration. 


Th«  penalty  of  the  bond  doep  not  affect  the  power  of  the  arbitrators.    That 
**^*"»rt  6y  the  submission.     Ex  parte  Wallia,  7  Cowen,  522. 
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CHAPTER  176. 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

Section  4186.  Whenever  a  party  in  any  cause  or  proceeding  shall 
produce  at  the  trial  his  account  books  and  swear  that  the  same  are 
his  account  books,  kept  for  that  purpose;  that  they  contain  the  orig- 
inal entries  of  charges  for  *  *  »  work  and  labor  •  *  *  per- 
formed, *  *  *  and  that  such  entries  are  just,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief;  and  that  said  entries  are  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing and  that  they  were  made  at  or  about  the  time  *  ♦  *  said  work 
and  labor  or  other  services  were  performed,  *  *  *  the  party  offer- 
ing said  book  or  books  as  evidence,  being  subject  to  all  the  rules  of 
cross-examination  by  the  adverse  party  that  will  be  applicable  by  the 
rules  to  any  other  witness  giving  testimony  relating  to  said  book  or 
books,  if  it  shall  appear  upon  the  examination  of  said  party  that  all 
the  interrogatories  in  this  section  contained  are  satisfactorily  est4ib- 
lished  in  f  he  affirmative,  then  the  sajd  book  or  books  shall  be  received 
as  presumptive  evidence  in  proof  of  the  charges  therein  contained. 

When  dates  are  not  given  in  book  It  Is  not  an  account  book.  Moss  v.  Yroman, 
5  Wig.,  147. 

Nor  when  charges  are  vague  and  uncertain.     Reed  v.  Jones,  8  Wis.,  421. 

A  witness  may  properly  testify  that  entries  made  by  him  in  a  book  of  ac- 
counts are  correct,  although  he  has  no  independent  'recollection  of  the  transac- 
tions thus  entered.     Curran  v.  Witter,  68  Wis.,  16. 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS.    PROOF  OF  IN  HANDWRITING  OF  CLERK,  ETC. 

Section  4187.  Whenever  the  original  entries  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  are  in  the  handwriting  of  an  agent,  servant  or  clerk  of 
the  party  the  oath  of  such  agent,  servant  or  clerk  may  in  like  manner 
be  admitted  to  verify  the  same,  and  said  books  shall  be  testimony  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  books  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section: 
provided,  that  such  books  mentioned  in  this  and  the  preceding  section 
shall  not  be  admitted  as  testimony  of  any  item  of  money  delivered  at 
on©  time  exceeding  five  dollars  or  of  money  paid  to  third  persons,  or 
of  charges  for  rent. 

Bxceedlng:  live  dollars.— Books  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  payment  of 
sums  larger  than  five  dollars,  but  may  be  used  as  memoranda  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  witnesses.     Winner  r.  BcMtnan,  28  Wis.,  563. 
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CHAPTEK  177. 

ACTIONS,  TIME  FOR  COMMENCING. 

Section  4219.  The  following  actions  must  be  commenced  within  the 
periods  respectively  hereinafter  prescribed  after  the  cause  of  action 
has  accrued. 

WITHIN  SrX  YEARS;  FOREIGN  LIMITATION;  NOTICE  OF  INJURY. 
Section  42^2.     Within  six  years: 

3.  An  action  upon  any  other  contract,  obligation  or  liability,  express 
or  implied,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  last  two  preceding  sections. 

5.  An  action  to  recover  damages  for  any  injury    *    *    ♦    to  the  per- 
son   ♦    ♦    ♦     or  rights  of  another,  not  arising  on  contract,  except  in 
case  where  a  different  period  is  expressly  prescribed.    But  no  action 
to  recover  damages  for  injuries  to  the  person,  received  without  this 
state,  shall  be  brought  in  any  court  in  this  state  when  such  action 
shall  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitations  of  actions  of  the  state  or 
county  in  which  such  injury  was  received  unless  the  person  so  injured 
shall,  at  the  time  of  such  Injury,  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state. 
No  action  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  to  the  person  shall  be 
maintained  unless,  within  one  year  of  the  happening  of  the  event  cans- 

• 

mg  such  damages,  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  damaged,  his 

agent  or  attorney,  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  or  corporation  by 

whom  it  is  claimed  such  damage  was  caused,  stating  the  time  and  place 

where  such  damage  occurred,  a  brief  description  of  the  injuries,  the 

™*ni»er  in  which  they  were  received   and   the  grounds  upon   which 

claim  is  made  and  that  satisfaction  thereof  is  claimed  of  such  person  or 

corporation.    Such  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  manner  required  for 

tw  senice  of  summons  in  courts  of  record.     No  such  notice  shall  be 

aeemed  insufficient  or  invalid  solely  because  of  any  inaccuracy  or  fail- 

^^  therein  in  stating  the  description  of  the  injuries,  the  manner  in 

Which  they  were  received  or  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  is  made. 

Provided  it  shall  appear  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 

"c  person  giving  the  notice  to  mislead  the  other  party  and  that  such 

P^^y  Was  not  in  fact  misled    thereby;    provided,    that  the  provision 

frein  requiring  notice  of  one  year  shall  not  apply  to  any  event  caus- 

"?  aamage  which  happened  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April, 

^  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  nor  shall  that  part  of 

■^^ion  5  of  chapter  304  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

'^ety-seven,  relating  to  such  notice,  apply  to  any  such  event. 
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WITHIN  TWO  YEARS. 
Section  4224.     Within  two  years: 

3.  An  action  brought  by  the  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased 
person  to  recover  damages,  when  the  death  of  such  person  was  caused 
by  the  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default  of  another. 

Death  by  wronflffal  act,  etc.— The  limitation  is  absolute  and  unconditional. 
Qeorge  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  51  Wis.,  603. 


CHAPTER  178. 
ukatu  by  wuongful  act,  recovery  for. 

Section  42.55.  W^henever  the  death  of  a  person  shah  be  caused  by  a 
wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default  and  the  act,  neglect  or  default  is  such 
as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have  entitled  the  party  injured  to 
maintain  an  action  and  recover  damages  in  respect  thereof,  then  and 
in  every  such  case  the  person  who,  or  the  corporation  which  would 
have  been  liable,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  person  injured;  pro- 
vided, that  such  action  shall  be  brought  for  a  death  caused  in  this  state. 

Scope  of  aeotlon.— The  right  given  by  this  section  Is  not  limited  to  rights  of 
action  In  favor  of  Injured  persons  as  the  law  existed  on  that  subject  at  the  time 
this  section  was  enacted ;  it  extends  to  the  personal  representative  of  a  deceased 
person  In  all  cases  where  he  could  recover  for  his  injury  If  he  had  lived.  Eau 
V.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  95  Wis.,  69. 

DEATH  BY  WRONGFUL  ACT;  WHO  TO  BRING  ACTION;  DAMAGES 

LIMITED. 

Section  4250.  Every  such  action  shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the 
name  of  the  personal  representative  of  such  deceased  person,  and  the 
amount  recovered  shall  belong  and  be  paid  over  to  the  husband  or 
widow  of  such  deceased  person,  if  such  relative  survive  him  or  her;  but 
if  no  husband  or  widow  survive  the  deceased  the  amount  recovered 
.shall  be  paid  over  to  his  or  her  lineal  descendants  and  his  or  her  lineal 
ancestors  in  default  of  such  descendants;  and  in  every  such  action  the 
jury  may  give  such  damages,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  as 
they  shall  deem  fair  and  just  in  reference  to  the  pecuniary  injury  re- 
sulting from  such  death  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  specified  in 
this  section. 

Brooirlit  by  peraonal  representative.— The  action  must  be  brought  In 
the  name  of  the  executor  or  administrator.     Whiton  v.  Railwai;  Co.,  21  Wis.,  305. 

Damairen.— A  widow  who  sues  as  administrator  to  recover  damages  bus- 
tained  by  the  deifth  of  her  husband  may  recover  the  value  of  her  support  and  pro- 
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tection  by  him  during  the  time  he  would  probably  have  lived,  and  also  the  ad- 
liitlon  hU  eamlngH  would  probably  have  made  to  his  possessions  and  the  reason- 
able expectation  she  had  of  pecuniary  advantage  by  ultimately  securing  a  share 
uf  such  eaminss  as  one  of  his  heirs,  the  probability  of  that  expectation  being 
disappointed  being  kept  In  mind  by  the  jury.  Lawaon  v.  Chicago^  etc.^  RaUtcay 
Co.,  64  Wis.,  447. 


CHAPTER  181. 

DEATH.     CAUSED  BY  INJURY  TO  RAILROAD. 

Section  4342.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  place 
any  obstruction  upon  the  track  of  any  railroad  in  this  state,  or  take 
up  or  displace  a  rail,  switch  or  signal,  or  remove  a  spike  or  otherwise 
injure,  break  down  or  destroy  any  bridge,  road-bed  or  other  structure 
of  any  such  railroad,  whereby  the  death  of  any  person  shall  be  caused, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  during  life. 

DEATH,  RESULTING  FROM  NECiLECT,  ETC.,  OF  ENGINEER  AND 

OTHERS  OF  STEAMBOAT,  ETC. 

Section  4358.  Any  person  having  charge  of  any  steamboat  or  rail- 
road train  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  or  any  engineer  or  person 
having  charge  of  the  boiler  of  such  steamboat  or  locomotive  of  such 
railroad  train  or  of  any  other  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  steam 
who  shall,  from  ignorance  or  gross  neglect,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
celling any  other  steamboat  or  railroad  train  in  speed,  cause  a  colli- 
sion or  wreck  of  such  steamboat  or  railroad  train,  or  create  or  allow 
to  be  created  such  an  undue  quantity  of  steam  as  to  burst  or  break 
the  boiler  or  other  apparatus  in  which  it  shall  be  generated,  or  any 
apparatus  or  machinery  connected  therewith  by  which  collision,  wreck 
or  bursting  or  breaking  of  such  boiler  any  person  shall  be  killed,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree. 

PENALTY. 

^tion  4361.  Any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  manslaughter  in 
^he  thinl  degree  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 
not  more  than  four  years  nor  less  than  two  years. 

RAILROADS.    INJURING  OF. 

^**ction  4386.    Any  person  who  shall  wilfully,  maliciously  or  wan- 

°"'y  place  any  obstruction  upon  the  track  of  any  steam,  electric  or 

^We  railroad  in  this  state^  or  take  up  or  displace  a  rail,  switch  or  sig- 

*  »  or  remove  a  spike,  or  otherwise  injure,  break  down  or  destroy  the 

"  K«»  roadbed  or  other  structure  of  such  railroad  shall  be  punished 
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by  imprisonmeut  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  ten  yenrtt  nor  less 
than  one  year. 

Obstruction)  Intent.— Under  a  statute  which  declares  it  a  felony  to  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  put  upon  the  crack  of  any  railroad  any  kind  of  obstruction 
so  as  to  endanger  the  safe-running  of  the  locomotive  and  cars,  or  either  of  them, 
one  who  places  obstructions  on  a  railway  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reward 
from  the  company  for  giving  notice  thereof  is  guilty,  although  he  signalled  the 
train  and  it  was  stopped  before  the  obstruction  was  reached.  Crawford  v.  State, 
15  Lea,  343  ;  54  Am.  Rep.,  423. 

IMPRISONMENT^  KIDNAPPING,  ETC. 

Section  4387.  Any  person  wlio  shall,  witliout  lawful  authority,  *  * 
seize,  confine,  inveigle,  or  kidnap  another  with  intent  to  cause 
sucli  person  *  *  *  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  or  in  any  way  held  to  ser- 
vice against  his  will  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not 
more  than  rifteen  years  nor  less  than  one  year;  and  such  oflPense  may 
be  tried  in  the  county  where  it  is  committed  or  in  any  county  into 
which  the  person  so  kidnapped  may  be  carried  or  sent;  and  upon  the 
trial  thereof  the  consent  thereto  of  the  person  so  seized,  confined,  in- 
veigled or  kidnapped  shall  not  be  a  defense  unless  it  shall  be  made  sat- 
isfactorily to  appear  that  such  consent  was  not  obtained  by  fraud,  nor 
extorted  or  forced  by  duress  or  threats. 

INMATES  OF  INwSTlTUTION,  ABUSE  OF. 

Section  4389,  Any  ofticer  or  other  person  in  charge  of  or  employed 
in  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane,  poor-house,  work-house,  state 
prison,  state  reformatory,  jail,  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind, 
the  state  public  school,  home  for  the  feeble  minded,  house  of  correc- 
tion, industrial  schools  for  boys  or  girls  or  orphan  asylum  who  shall 
abuse,  neglect  or  ill-treat  any  person  confined  therein  or  an  inmate 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  not  more 
than  one  year  .or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

DOORS,  WHAT  TO  OPEN  OUTWARDLY;  FIRE-ESCAPES. 

Section  4390.  Any  person  or  corporation,  board  of  trustees,  build- 
ing committee,  or  other  official  person,  board  or  body  who  shall  erect 
or  cause  to  be  erected  any  theater,  lecture  room,  hal),  school -house, 
church,  factory,  hotel,  court-house,  town  hall,  city  hall  or  opera  hou.se 
without  providing  the  same  with  outer  doors  that  swing  or  open  out- 
wardly, or  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  provide  any  theater,  lecture 
room,  opera  house,  concert  or  other  hall,  school-house  or  hotel  with 
fire-escapes  as  provided  by  law,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  any  architect  who  shall  prepare  plans 
for  any  building  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  provided  with  such 
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doors  or  with  fire-escapes,  without  providing  in  such  plans  for  the 
same,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  of- 
ffnss€  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

« 

FIRE-KSCAI'KS  ON  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Section  4390ci.  Every  person  or  corporation  owning,  occupying  or 
controlling  any  factory,  workshop  or  structure  three  or  more  stories 
high,  except  such  as  are  included  in  the  next  preceding  section,  in 
which  twenty-five  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  any  kind  of  labor, 
shall  provide  and  keep  connected  with  the  same  one  or  more  good  and 
substantial  metallic  or  fire-proof  ladders,  stairs  or  stairways,  ready  for 
use  at  all  times,  reaching  from  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the  first  story, 
and  placed  on  the  outside  thereof  in  such  position  and  number  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  or  fire  marshal  of 
the  city  or  village  in  which  such  structure  is  situated,  or  by  the  state 
factor)-  inspector,  and  at  each  story  above  the  first  a  wrought  iron  bal- 
rony  in  connection  with  such  ladder,  such  balcony  to  be  substantially 
attached  to  the  structure,  and  of  such  length  as  to  permit  of  access  to 
It  from  two  or  more  windows  on  each  story,  and  of  suflicient  size  to 
furnish  reasonable  means  of  escape  to  the  persons  employed  therein 
from  each  and  every  floor  or  story  above  the  first;  and  in  all  cities  and 
Ullages  where  there  is  a  water  supply,  either  from  water-works,  fire 
engines  or  pumping  station,  there  shall  be  attached  to  such  fire-escape, 
<*xcept  on  structures  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  a  three-inch 
^^Tonght  iron  standpipe  extending  from  a  point  within  five  feet  from 
the  ground  to  a  point  three  feet  above  the  roof  or  cornice,  and  on  the 
''oof  shall  be  attac*hed  a  two  and  one-half  inch  angle  hose  valve, 
*ith  male  hose  connection  and  a  double  or  Siamese  "Y"  female  hose 
connection  at  the  base  of  the  pipe,  the  threads  of  which  shall  conform 
to  the  size  and  pattern  used  by  the  fire  department  where  the  struc- 
ture is  located.  Any  such  person  or  corporation  who  shall  fail,  for 
three  tnonthR  after  the  receipt  of  notice  in  writing,  stating  the  sub- 
«*tanceof  the  provisions  of  this  section,  from  such  chief,  marshal  or  in- 
^I^ctor  to  provide  and  keep  such  means  of  escape  or  such  standpipe 

^hall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES,  WILFUL  NEGLECT  OF. 

*^ction  4392.    Any  officer,  agent,  conductor,  engineer  or  employee  of 

*^y  railroad  company  operating  within  this  state  who  shall  wilfully 

^^lect  or  omit  to  ring  or  cause  to  be  rung  the  bell  on  the  engine 

***y  train  of  cars  or  on  an  engine  alone  when  about  to  cross  or  be- 

^^  crossing  any  street  opened  and  used  for  travel  in  any  city  or  vil- 

*^  or  to  blow  the  whistle  eighty  rods  before  crossing  and  ring  the 

'  1  while  crossing  any  highway,  or  to  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought 
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to  a  full  stop  any  railroad  train  or  engine  before  arriving'  at  or  pass- 
ing upon  the  track  of  another  railroad  and  within  four  hundred  feet 
of  the  junction  or  crossing  of  such  railroad,  or  before  arriving  at  or 
passing  upon  any  drawbridge  over  any  stream  navigated-  by  boaCs,  ves- 
sels or  other  craft  during  the  season  of  such  navigation  and  when  the 
draw  of  such  bridge  is  necessary  to  be  used  for  the  passage  of  such 
boats,  vessels  or  other  craft,  within  six  hundred  feet  of  such  draw- 
bridge, when  required  by  law,  or  to  allow  and  permit  the  railroad 
train  first  arriving  at  such  railroad  crossing  or  junction  to  first  pass 
over  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more 
than  six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sball  come  to  a  full  atop.— Trains  must  come  to  a  full  stop  somewhere 
between  the  four  hundred  foot  post  and  the  track  of  another  road.  Locktcood  r. 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  55  Wis.,  50. 

Duty  of  eugrtneer.— The  object  of  stopping  the  train  is  to  enable  the  engi- 
neer to  take  observations  as  to  whether  there  are  any  trains  on  it  with  which 
he  would  be  liable  to  collide  and  to  have  his  train  under  proper  control  In  case  of 
danger  or  collision ;  and  while  the  train  which  reaches  Its  stopping  place  first 
has  the  right  of  way,  and,  in'  the  absence  of  anything  Indicating  the  contrary, 
the  engineer  thereof  would -have  a  right  to  act  on  the  presumption  that  a  train 
on  another  track,  which  had  not  yet  reached  Its  stopping  place,  would  stop  there 
and  concede  the  right  of  way,  yet  he  would  have  no  right  to  proceed  and  at- 
tempt to  make  the  crossing,  so  as  to  endanger  his  train,  If  he  saw  that  his  right 
of  way  was  being  disregarded  by  those  In  charge  of  the  approaching  train.  If 
he  saw  that  It  had  passed  Its  stopping-place  without  stopping  or  that  It  was  ap- 
proaching at  such  a  rate  of  speed  as  to  Indicate  that  It  w^uld  not  or  could  not 
stop,  and  hence  that  there  would  be  danger  of  collision  Ii^  case  he  proceeded,  he 
would  not  be  justified  In  doing  so  If  he  could  stop  his  train  before  reaching  the 
crossing.     Pratt  r.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  38  Minn.,  455. 


RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES;  LOCKINCJ  CARS;  DANGEROUS  ARTICLES. 

Section  4393.  Any  officer,  agent,  conductor  or  any  employee  of  any 
railroad  company  operating  within  this  state  who  .shall  wilfully  run  or 
cause  to  be  run  any  railroad  train  or  engine  faster  than  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  per  hour,  while  passing  over  the  traveled  streets  of  any  city 
or  village  or  until  such  streets  have  been  passed  by  such  train  or  en- 
gine, or  who  shall  lock  or  cause  to  be  locked  the  doors  of  any  passenger 
car  occupied  by  any  passenger,  while  such  car  is  in  motion  or  so  as  to 
prevent  the  free  exit  therefrom  of  any  passenger  at  any  time,  or  who 
shall  use  or  authorize  the  use  of  any  kerosene  oil  or  other  dangerously 
explosive  burning  fluid  in  lighting  any  passenger  car,  or  who  shall 
knowingly  carry  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  carried  or  transported  on 
any  baggage,  mail,  express  or  passenger  car  any  powder,  d^iiamite  or 
other  dangerously  explosive  substance,  and  any  person  who  shall,  se- 
cretly or  surreptitiously,  or  by  concealment  or  misrepresentation,  ship 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  upon  any  railroad,  train  or  car  any  powder, 
dynamite  or  other  dangerously  explosive  substance  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  proper  officer,  agent,  conductor  or  employee  in  charge  of 
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such  train  or  car  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  more  than  six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

I 

EXPLOSIVES  FOR  UNLAWFUL  PURPOSES,  SALE,  TRANSPORTA- 
TION, ETC. 

Section  4398(i.  Any  person  who  shall  make,  manufacture,  compound, 
buy,  sell,  give  away,  offer  for  sale  or  to  give  away,  transport  or  have 
in  possession  any  nitro-g'lycerine,  giant,  oriental  or  thunderbolt  pow- 
der, dynamite,  ballistile,  fulgarite,  detonite,  or  any  other  explosive  com- 
poand  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  used  in  this  state  or  any- 
where else  for  the  injury  or  destruction  of  public  or  private  property 
or  the  assassination,  murder,  injury,  or  destruction  of  any  person  or 
persons,  either  within  this  state  or  elsewhere,  or  knowing  that  such 
explosive  compounds  are  intended  to  be  u§ed  by  any  other  person  or 
persons  for  any  such  purpose,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  not  more  than  ten  years  nor  less  than  three  years  or 
by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  fiy^  hundred 
dollars. 

EXPLOSIVES  FOR  UNLAWFUL  PURPOSES,  AIDING  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURE, ETC.,  OF. 

Section  43986.  All  persons  aiding,  abetting  or  in  any  way  assisting 
*n  the  manufacture,  compounding,  buying,  selling,  offering  for  sale  or 
transporting  any  explosive  compounds  either  by  furnishing  material 
®f  ingredients  or  soliciting  or  contributing  money  or  other  property 
^th  which  to  purchase  said  materials  or  ingredients,  or  by  assisting 
°J  skill  or  labor,  or  by  acting  as  agents  for  the  principal,  or  in  any 
banner  aiding  as  accessories  before  the  fact,  knowing  that  any  of 
S'^Cu  explosive  compounds  are  intended  to  be  used  by  the  principals  or 
'^y  other  person  or  persons  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section,  shall  be  deemed  principals,  and  may  be  convicted 
^^  punished  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  prin- 
^*P^  or  principals. 

ENGINE,  USE  OF,  ON  HIGHWAY  AT  NIGHT. 

^^ion  4398rf.     No  person  shall  cause  any  steam  engine  to  be  pro- 

•*  *^  or  hauled  upon  or  over  any  highway  in  the  night-time  without 

^^'^  some  person  carrying  a  good  clean  lantern,  giving  a  strong, 

^  red  light,  to  go  and  be  at  least  twenty  and  not  more  than  thirty 

•n  advance  of  such  engine;  such  person  so  in  advance  shall,  upon 

H  any  person  riding  or  driving  any  animal  or  animals  and  de- 

?  to  pass  such  engine,  signal  the  person  in  charge  thereof  to  stop 
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the  same,  and  the  person  in  charge  of  such  engine  shall,  immediately 
upon  being  made  aware  of  the  signal,  stop  the  engine  and,  together 
with  the  person  so  in  advance  thereof,  render  all  assistance  possible  to 
enable  the  person  so  riding  or  driving  to  pass  such  engine  in  safety. 
Every  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  x^unishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  twenty  days  or  by  fine  not  exceeding 
iifteeui  dollars  nor  less  than  five  dollars. 


CHAPTER  182. 

EMBEZZLEMENT  BY  EMPLOYEE  OR  SERVANT. 

Section  4418.  Any  *  *  *  employee,  or  servant  of  this  state  or  of 
any  county,  town,  school  district,  city,  village  or  other  municipal  cor- 
poration therein,  or  of  any  banking,  railroad,  insurance  or  telegraph 
company  or  other  corporation,  or  of  any  joint-stock  company  or  asso- 
ciation, or  in  the  service  or  employment  thereof,  who,  by  virtue  of 
such  ofBce  or  employment,  shall  have  the  possession  or  custody  of,  or 
shall  be  entrusted  with,  the  safe  keeping,  disbursement,  investment  or 
payment  of  any  money  or  fund,  or  with  the  safe  keeping,  sale,  carry- 
ing or  delivering  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  produce,  lumber  or 
any  other  property  or  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  larceny,  belonging 
to  or  under  the  care  or  control  of  the  state,  or  such  municipal  or  other 
corporation,  or  in  which  the  state  or  such  corporation  has  an  interest, 
*  *  *  messenger  ,eiTiployee  or  servant  of  any  private  person,  cor- 
poration, co-partnership  or  associotion,  except  apprentices  and  other 
persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  business 
or  employment,  shall  have  the  care,  custody  or  possession  of  or  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  safe  keeping,  disbursement,  investment  or  pay- 
ment of  any  money,  or  who  shall  have  the  care,  custody  or  possession 
of  or  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  safe  keeping,  carrying,  sale  or  deliv- 
ery of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  produce,  lumber  or  any  other 
property  or  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  larceny,  belonging  to  such 
other  person,  corporation,  co-partnership  or  association,  shall  embez- 
zle or  fraudulently  convert  to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  any  other 
person  except  the  owner  thereof,  or  shall  take,  carry  away  or  secrete, 
with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  any  other  per- 
son except  the  owner  thereof  any  such  money,  fund,  goods,  wares, 
mei'chandise,  produce,  lumber  or  any  other  property  or  thing  shall  be 
punished,  if  the  money  or  property  so  embezzled  shall  exceed  the 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not 
more  than  five  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  and  if  the  money  or  prop- 
erty so  eniblezzled  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars 
and  shall  exceed  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  by  imprisonment  in  the 
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8Ut«  prison  or  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year  nor  less  than  six 

Qionths.orby  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  and  if  the  money 

w  property  so  embezzled  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  twenty  dollais, 

^'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  or  by 

fine  not  exceeding*  one  hundred  dollars.    *    *    *    The  offense  of  em- 

Wzzlement  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in  any  county  in  which 

tlie  person  charged  had  possession  of  the  property  or  thing  alleged 

to  have  been  embezzled. 

EVIDENCE. 

Section  4419.  The  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  of  any  *  ♦  »  person 
named  in  the  last  preceding  section  to  pay  over  any  moneys  or  to  de- 
liver any  property  in  his  care,  custody  or  possession  by  virtue  of  his 
office  or  employment  upon  the  demand  thereof  by  the  proper  person, 
co-partnership,  corporation  or  authority  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
or  as  required  by  law,  or  the  selling,  mortgaging  or  pledging  of  any 
such  property,  or  the  loaning  or  depositing  of  any  such  moneys,  by 
*  *  *  person,  for  his  own  gain,  proiit  or  advantage  without  spe- 
cial authority  shall  in  each  case  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  em- 
bezzlement thereof. 


CAR,  ENGINE,  ETC.,  INJURY  TO. 

Section  4440a.  Any  person  who  shall,  individually  or  in  association 
^ith  one  or  more  others,  wilfully  break,  injure  or  remove  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  electric,  horse  or  other  railway  car,  coach  or  locomotive, 
or  any  other  portable  vehicle  or  traction  engine,  or  any  part  or  parts 
^  any  stationary  engine,  machine,  implement  or  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  destroj^ing  such  locomotive,  engine,  car,  coach,  vehicle,  im- 
plement or  machinery,  or  of  preventing  the  useful  operation  thereof, 
or  who  shall  in  any  other  way  wilfully  or  maliciously  interfere  with 
or  prevent  the  running  or  operation  of  any  locomotive,  engine  or  ma- 
enmery  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

BOOM,  DESTRUCTION  OF.      ' 

^tion  4453.    Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  break, 

away,  injure  or  destroy  any  boom  lawfully  established  and  being 

*"y  waters  of  this  state,  or  make  any  cut  or  breach  in  the  same  with 

""^0  destroy  the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 

y  jail  not  more  than    six  months   or  by  fine   not  exceeding  one 

•"""i"^  donars. 

7 
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COUNTERFEITING  LABEL  ON  GOODS. 

Section  4463.  Any  peraon  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  forge 
or  counterfeit  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  counterfeited  upon  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  the  private  stamp  or  label  of  any  mechanic  or 
manufacturer,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  purchaser  or  manufacturer 
of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  whatsoever,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

COUNTERFEITING  TRADE  MARK,  FORM  OF  ADVERTISEMENT, 

ETC.;  AND  OBTAINING  BY  FRAUD. 

Section  4464.  Any  person  who  shall  counterfeit  or  imitate  any  label, 
trade  mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  adopted  or 
used  by  any  other  person  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen 
for  the  purpose  of  designating,  making  known  or  distinguishing  any 
goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  as  having  been 
made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on  sale  by 
such  person,  association  or  union,  or  by  a  member  or  members  of  such 
association  or  union,  or  sells,  offers  for  sale  or  in  any  way  utters  or 
circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade  mark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  uses  any- 
such  counterfeit  or  imitation,  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of,  or 
keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold 
or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  la- 
bor to  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached  or  afOlxed, 
or  on  which  the  same  is  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  or 
knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of,  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with 
intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  0(f,  any  goods,  wares, 
merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case, 
can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imita- 
tion is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six 
months  nor  less  than  ten  days,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  less  than  ten  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Any  person  who  shall,  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  another  or 
of  an  association  or  union,  procure  the  filing  and  recording  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  secretary  of  state  of  any  label,  trade  mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent 
representations  or  declarations,  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  other 
fraudulent  means  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Yfilldlty*— It  ie  competeiit  for  tbe  legislature  to  protect  a  labor  union  in  th9 
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Dse  of  a  label  for  designating  articles  made  by  its  members  and  offered  for  sale ; 
lacb  protection  Is  not  class  legislation.  State  v.  Bishop,  128  Mo.,  373 ;  Caraons 
V.  Vry,  39  Fed.,  Rep..  777. 

BOYCOTTING,  ETC.;  INJURY  TO  BUSINESS;  RESTRAINT  OF  WILL. 

Section  4466a.  Any  two  or  more  persons  who  shall  combine,  asso- 
ciate, agree,  mutually  undertake  or  concert  together  for  the  purpose 
of  wilfully  or  maliciously  injuring  another  in  his  reputation,  trade, 
business  or  profession  by  any  means  whatever,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
malicioQsly  compelling  another  to  do  or  perform  any  act  against  his 
will,  or  preventing  or  hindering  another  from  doing  or  performing 
any  lawful  act  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
not  more  than  one  year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Held  under  a  similar  Connecticut  statute  that  a  conspiracy  against  publishers 
to  compel  them  to  discharge  certain  workmen  against  their  will  and  to  employ 
ihe  conspirators  and  such  persons  as  they  should  name  was  contrary  to  the  stat- 
ute. It  Is  a  crime  for  persons  to  conspire  to  injure  other  persons  by  depriving 
them  of  tbelr  employment.     State  v.  OUdden,  55  Conn.,  46. 


EMPLOYEES,  BLACKLISTING  AND  COERCION   OF. 

Section  44666.  Any  two  or  more  persons,  whether  members  of  a  part- 
nership or  company  or  stockholders  in  a  corporation,  who  are  em- 
ployers of  labor,  who  shall  combine  or  agree  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  person  seeking  employment  from  obtaining  the 
same,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or  causing  the  discharge  of  any 
employee  by  threats,  promises,  circulating  blacklists  or  causing  the 
«imc  to  be  circulated,"  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged  any  em- 
ployee, prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employment  with  any  other  person,  partnership,  company  or  corporar- 
tion  by  the  means  aforesaid,  or  shall  authorize,  permit  or  allow  any 
of  his  or  their  agents  to  blacklist  any  discharged  employee  or  any  em- 
ployee who  has  voluntarily  left  the  service  of  his  employer,  or  circu- 
late a  blacklist  of  such  employee  to  prevent  his  obtaining  employment 
Qoder  any  other  employer,  or  who  shall  coerce  or  compel  any  person 
^  ^'iter  into  an  agreement  not  to  unite  T\'1th  or  become  a  member  of 
*"y  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  his  securing  employment  or 
^ntinuing  therein,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which  fine  shall  be 
P*^'^  into  the  state  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund.  Nothing 
'^  toia  Bection  shall  prohibit  any  employer  of  labor  from  giving  any 
^  n<^r  such  employer,  to  whom  a  discharged  employee  has  applied  for 
^">ployment,^r  to  any  bondsman  or  surety,  a  truthful  statement  of  the 
*9on8  for  such  discharge,  when  requested  so  to  do  by  such  employee, 
*  persoD  to  whom  he  has  applied  for  employment,  or  any  bondsman 
^^^ty;  but  it  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  section  to  give  such  in- 
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formation  with  the  intent  to  blacklist,  hinder  or  prevent  such  ena- 
ployee  from  obtaining  employment;  neither  shall  anything  herein  con- 
tained prohibit  any  employer  of  labor  from  keeping  for  his  own  in- 
formation and  protection  a  record  showing  the  habits,  character  ojid 
competency  of  his  employees  and  the  cause  of  the  discharge  or  volun- 
tary quitting  of  any  of  them. 

r 

WORK,  PREVENTING  PURSUIT  OF. 

Section  4466c.  Any  person  who  by  threats,  intimation,  force  or  co- 
ercion of  any  kind  shall  hinder  gr  prevent  any  other  person  from  en- 
gaging in  or  continuing  in  any  lawful  work  or  employment,  either  for 
himself  or  as  a  wageworker,  or  w^ho  shall  attempt  to  so  hinder  or  pre- 
vent shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.         % 


CHAPTER  332. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  MEMBERS 

OF. 

Section  1.  No  i)erson,  corporation,  agent  or  oflicer  on  behalf  of  any 
person  or  corporation,  shall  coerce  or  compel  any  person  or  persons 
into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  join  or  become  a 
member  of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of  such  person  or 
persons  securing  employment  or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  any 
such  person  o^  cohporation,  and  no  person  or  corporation  shall  dis- 
charge an  employee  because  he  is  a  member  of  any  labor  organization. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  to  exceed  nine  months  or  both. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 


CHAPTER  184. 

UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY  AND  RIOT. 

Section^  4511.  Any  three  or  more  persons  who  shall  assemble  in  a 
violent  or  tumultuous  manner  to  do  an  unlawful  act  or,  being  together, 
shall  make  any  attempt  or  motion  towards  doing  a  lawful  or  an  un- 
lawful act  in  a  violent,  unlawful  or  tumultuous  manner,  to  the   ter- 


, " »     •  •••   •  • 
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for  and  disturbance  of  others,  shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  assembly; 
and  if  they  commit  such  acts  in  the  manner  and,  with  the  effect  af  ore^ 
said  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  riot  and  shall  be  punished  in 
eilher  case  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one 
year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

CONVICTION  OF  ONE  PERSON. 

Section  4512.  Any  person  engaged  in  an  unlawful  assembly  or  riot 
niay  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  thereof  alone,  ii!  it  be  alleged  in  the 
indictment  or  Information  and  proved  at  the  trial  that  three  or  more 
persons  were  engaged  therein,  and  if  known  they  must  be  named,  but 
it  unknown  that  fact  must  be  alleged. 

UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY,  SUPPRESSION  OF. 

Section  4513.  If  any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  any 
of  whom  being  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  if  any  persons  to 
tlie  nnmoer  of  thirty  or  more,  whether  armed  or  not,  shall  be  unlaw- 
fully, riotously  or  tumultuously  assembled  in  any  city,  village  or  town 
it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  and  each  of  the  aldermen  of  such  city, 
and  of  the  president  and  each  of  the  trustees  of  such  village,  and  of 
the  supervisors  of  such  town,  and  of  every  justice  of  the  peace,  con- 
stable and  coroner  living  in  such  city,  village  or  town,  and  of  the  sher- 
iff of  the  county  and  his  deputies  to  go  among  the  persons  so  assem- 
bled or  as  near  them  as  may  be  with  safety  and  in  the  name  of  the 
state  of  ^Yisconsin  to  command  all  the  persons  so  assembled  immedi- 
ately and  peaceably  to  disperse,  and  if  the  persons  so  assembled  shall 
not  thereupon  immediately  and  peaceably  disperse,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  oif  such  magistrates  and  officers  to  command  the  assistance  of 
an  persons  there  present  in  seizing,  arresting  and  securing  in  custody 
^^e  persons  so  unlawfully  assembled  so  that  they  may  be  proceeded 
*^inst  according  to  law. 

CHAPTER  185. 

GAMBLING  IN  CARS,  ETC.;  ARREST;  PLACE  OF  TRIAL. 

^tion  4536.    Any  person  who  shall  gamble,  in  any  manner  or  by 

^y  ineans,  in  any  railroad  car,  depot,  station-house  or  building  shall 

Punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one 

J^f  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars;   and  any  officer, 

*«cnt,  clerk,  conductor,  brakeman,  employee  or  servant,  in  charge  or 

Jsting  in  or  about  the  management  of  any  railroad  car,  depot,  sta- 

""^honse  or  building,  who  shall  knowingly    suffer  or  permit  any 
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gambling  whatsoever  therein  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars;  and  every  officer,  agent,  clerk,  conductor  or  brake- 
man  in  charge  or  assisting  in  the  management  of  any  such  car,  depot, 
Station-house  or  building  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  arrest 
forthwith,  with  or  without  warrant,  any  person  found  by  him  gamb- 
ling in  any  such  place  and  bring  him  before  some  court  having  juris- 
diction of  such  offense  or  deliver  him  to  some  officer  authorized  to 
make  arrests  and  make  such  proper  complaint  as  is  required  by  law; 
and  any  person  who  shall  gamble  as  aforesaid  on  any  railroad  car 
may  be  tried  in  any  county  through  which  the  railroad  on  which  such 
car  shall  pass. 

LABOK,  VAGRANTS  TO  PERFOKM;  WHAT  NOT  TO  HAVE. 

Section  4556d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  keeper  of  any 
jail  to  which  any  person  convicted  of  being  a  vagrant  or  tramp  is 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  therein  to  keep  such  person 
engaged  in  doing  such  work  as  the  county  board  has  directed,  and  if 
no  direction  has  been  given,  then  to  keep  him  at  work  upon  the  high- 
ways or  other  public  improvements,  and  such  sheriff  or  keeper  may 
appoint  or  detail  any  deputy  or  other  police  officer  to  guard  such  per- 
son and  keep  him  at  work.  Any  person  so  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
who  wantonly  or  ^vilfuUy  refused  to  work  shall  be  punished  by  such 
sheriff  or  jailer  by  solitary  confinement  in  the  county  jail  to  which  he 
was  committed  for  not  more  than  ten  days  for  each  offense;  provided 
that  such  punishment  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  time  for  which 
he  was  sentenced.  No  such  sheriff  or  keeper  shall  permit  any  person 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  a  tramp  or  vagrant  to  have  or  possess 
any  tobacco,  newspaper,  cards  or  any  other  article  of  amusement  or 
entertainment,  or  permit  such  person  to  be  kept  or  fed  otherwise 
than  as  stated  in  the  commitment,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  received 
into  such  jail,  during  the  time  he  is  confined  there.  Any  person 
violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 


CHAPTER   180. 

FEMALE,  EMPLOYING  FOR  PURPOSE  OF  PROSTITUTION,  ETC. 

Section  45816.  Any  person  who  shall  fraudulently,  deceitfully  or  by 
any  false  representations  entice,  abduct,  induce,  decoy,  hire,  engage, 
employ  or  take  any  woman  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  previous 
chaste  character  from    her  father's  house  or  from  any  other  place 
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^^tte  she  may  l>e  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  unlawful 
^''iual  intercourse,  and  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  or  intention- 
%  aid,  abet,  assist,  advise  or  encourage  any  such  act  for  Ihe  purpose 

^t^said  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not 

'(^ss  than  five  years  nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 

^revloiis  chaste  cliar act er.— Chaste  character  is  presumed,  and  the  bur- 
^  is  on  the  defendant  to  impeach  it,  notwithstanding  the  presumption  of  his 
^ocence.     Uradshaw  v.  People,  153  111.,  156. 


SAME  SUBJECT. 

Action  4581c.     Any  peron  who  shall,  by  any  such  means  as  are  men- 
^^Qned  in  the  next  preceding  section,  entice,  abduct,  induce,  decoy, 
»^t%,  engage,  employ  or  take  in  any  manner  any  female  from  her  home 
W  liom  any  other  place  where  she  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution or  for  unlawful  sexual  intercourse,  and  any  person  who  shall 
knowingly  or  intentionally  aid,  abet,  assist,  advise  or  encourage  the 
doing  of  any  such  act  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  five  years  nor  less 
than  one  year. 

CUILDREN,  EMPLOYMENT  OF. 

Section  4587a.     Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of 
*fiy  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  who  shall  exhibit,  use  or  em- 
P^<>y.  or  in  an  any  manner  or  under  any  preten-se  sell,  apprentice,  give 
*^ay,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  oi  such  child  to  any  person  for  any 
t^bacene,  indecent  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice,  or  for 
^^7  business,  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  danger- 
ous to  the  Ufe  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure  or  en- 
courage any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or  any  person  who  shall  take, 
^'cceiTe,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  such  child 
lor  any  such  purpose  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
collars,  or  by  both  imprisonment  and  fine. 


CHAPTER  187. 

"^^AXSPORTATION  OF  CORPSE  DEAD  OP  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE. 

Section  4608a.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  as  the  agent  or 
***^ant  of  another  person  or  corporation  transport  or  deliver  for  trans- 
I^ftation  the  body  of  any  person  dead  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
smallpox,  Asiatic  cholera  (cholerine),  leprosy,  typhus  or  ship  fever,  or 
y^Uow  fe^er  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided.    For  all  the  pur- 
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l)oses  of  this  section  membraneous  croup  shall  be  considert  i!  ui:> 
X>oses  of  this  section  membraueous  croup  shall  be  considered  and 
treated  as  ciiphtheria.  Any  person  who  shall  transport  the  body  of 
any  person  deiui  of  anthrax,  puerperal  fever,  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas, 
measles  or  other  contagious,  infectious  or  communicable  disease,  un- 
less the  same  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  thoi'oughly  saturated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  thereof  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  incased  in  air-tight  ziuc,  tin, 
copper  or  lead  lined  cottin  or  in  an  air-tight  iron  casket,  hermetically 
sealed,  and  all  enclosed  in  a  strong,  tight,  wooden  box;  or  unless  the 
body  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  disinfected  by  a  solution  of  bi-cholride 
of  mercury,  as  above,  and  placed  in  a  strohg  coffin  or  casket  which  is 
encased  in  a  hermetically  sealed  zinc,  copper  or  tin  case,  and  all  en- 
closed in  a  strong  outside  wooden  box  of  material  not  less  than  one 
inch  and  a  half  thick;  or  transport  any  such  body  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  any  article  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  infection  of  any  such 
disease,  or  without  a  permit  from  a  board  of  health  or  other  compe- 
tent health  authority  and  an  affidavit  of  the  undertaker  in  charg'e  of 
the  body  stating  that  the  body  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  that  the  coffin  used  conforms  to  the  requirements 
hereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-live  dollars 
nor  more  than  live  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

TRA^SPOKTATION     6f     BODIES     DEAD    OF     NON-CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASE. 

Section  4608c.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  as  the  agent  or 
servant  of  any  other  person  or  corporation  transport  or  deliver  for 
transportation  the  body  of  any  person  who  died  of  any  disease  that  is 
not  contagious,  infectious  or  communicable  to  any  point  in  this  state, 
unless  the  same  is  encased  in  a  sound  coffin  or  strong  metallic  case  and 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  box  securely  fastened,  or  who  transports 
or  delivers  for  transportation  out  of  this  state  to  any  point  to  which 
the  time  required  for  transportation  shall  exceed  eighteen  hours,  un- 
less the  same  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  zinc,  tin,  copper  or  lead  coffin 
or  casket  inclosed  in  a  soldered  zinc,  copper  or  tin  case  and  in  a  strong 
wooden  box  made  of  material  not  less  than  one  inch  thick  and  provided 
with  four  iron  chest  handles,  and  accompanied  by  a  permit  from  a 
board  of  health  or  other  proper  health  authority  giving  permission  for 
its  removal,  showing  the  name,  age,  place  and  cause  of  death  of  the 
deceased,  the  point  to  which  the  body  is  to  be  shipped,  the  medical  at- 
tendant and  the  name  of  the  undertaker  in  charge  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  in  section  4608a. 


Laws  of  WISco^}sI^f  AelatiNG  to  labor.         io5 


CHAPTER  201. 

CONVICTS.     KMrLOYMEiS'T  OF. 

j/^^tion  4918.  All  convicts  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor 
^v  ^^  prison  shall  be  constantly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
*^'Ju     ^^^*  ^^  person  confined  therein  or  in  any  other  penal  institution 

il||.,  **^  this  stji^te  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  any  factory  work  on 

/  ^^al  holiday;  but  this  shall  not  interfere  with  the  household  work 

Uliy  ^ueh   institution  or  the  management  or  discipline  thereof  in 

auv  other  particular. 


-"  CONVICTS.  LEASING  LABOR  OF. 

Section  4938.     The  state  board  of  control  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  lease,   from   time  to  time,   the  labor  of  such  portion  of  the 
nfvsoners  confined  in  the  state  prison,  together  with  such  shop-room, 
machinery  and  power  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  proper  employ- 
ment, to  such  persons,  for  such  purposes,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
xions  and  for  such  length  of  time,  not  exceeding  five  years  at  any  one 
Ume,  as  it  shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 


CONVICTS,  RIGHTS  RESERVED  IN  LEASING  LABOR  OF. 

Section  4939.  In  every  contract  made  pursuant  to  the  authority 
herein  conferred  there  shall  be  reserved  to  said  board  and  to  the 
WTirden  and  each  and  every  of  his  subordinates  full  power  and  author- 
^ty  to  prevent  the  demanding  or  imposition  of  unusual  or  serve  labor  or 
labor  whereby  the  health  or  safetj*  of  the  convicts  may  be  impaired  or 
J^pardized;  and  the  said  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  all 
needful  rules  for  the  government  and  conduct  of  all  contractors,  their 
^^^erseerg  and  agents  in  their  relations  to  the  convicts,  and  may  require 
*  summary  dismissal  of  any  individual  employed  by  any  contractor  in 
^  prison  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  presence  or  the  conduct 
^'^ch  individual  is  prejudicial  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  the 
^<^lfare  of  the  convicts. 
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CONVICTS,  MONEY  FOR  DESERVING. 
I 

■  Section  4942.     Whenever  any   convict,        «        ♦        «        diligence  in 

!  labor        »        ♦        «        shall  surpass  the  general  average  of  convicts 

:  the  state  board  of  control  may,  in  its  discretion,  compensate  him  there- 

!  for  by  the  allowance  of  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  earnings  or  other- 

wise, and  said  board  may  adopt  rules  for  the  payment  to  deserving  con- 
victs, on  their  discharge  or  while  in  prison,  of  such  sum  as  it  may  see 
fit. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  REPORTS  OF  THIS  BUREAU. 


Tho  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  ninth  biennial  report  of  this 
bureau  is  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  or  statement  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  bureau  since  it  came  into  existence, 
as  shown  in  its  various  reports.  Before  going  into  details  as  to 
what  has  thus  been  done  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization 
and  growth  of  the  bureau  may  be  in  place. 

This  bureau  was  created  in  1883.  Previous  to  that  year, 
particularly  in  1881  and  1882,  several  attempts  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  made.  For  some  reason, 
however,  probably  because  as  yet  there  had  been  no  great  demand 
for  it,  these  efforts  failed  in  their  object;  but  the  work  thus  be- 
gan soon  bore  fruit.  In  January,  1883,  Governor  J.  M.  Rusk, 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  made  the  following  recommen- 
dation : 


itt 


'The  time  has  arrived  when  means  should  be  provided  for  gathering 
accurate  monthly  crops  and  live  stock  reports  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  complete  labor  statistics,  and  their  prompt  circulation  among 
the  people.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  that  you  provide  for 
a  state  bureau  of  agriculture  and  labor  statistics.' 


tt 


This  was  the  first  recommendation  of  this  kind  in  this  state 
and  it  seems  to  have  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  not  only 
throughout  the  state,  but  by  the  legislature  to  which  it  was  di- 
rected ;  for  the  same  legislature  enacted  the  following  law  which 
became  chapter  319,  laws  of  1883,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics :" 

"Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint,  as  soon  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  as  may  be,  and  thereafter  biennially,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  the  month  of  February,  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  com- 
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missioner,  who  shall  constitute  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  eapitol. 

SEcnoN  2.  The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  sys- 
tematize and  present,  in  biennial  reports,  to  the  legislature,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  February,  once  in  every  two  years,  statistical  de- 
tails relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state,  especially  in  its 
relations  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary 
conuition  of  the  laboring  classes;  to  visit  and  examine  factories,  and 
all  other  establishments  where  people  are  employed  at  any  kind  of  la- 
bor; and  for  this  purpose  the  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  enter 
the  same  and  examine  the  methods  of  protection  from  accidents  and 
the  means  of  escape  from  fire;  and  make  a  record  thereof.  He  shall 
see  to  it  that  all  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children,  minors  and 
women,  and  all  laws  established  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  the 
liTes  of  operatives  in  workshops  and  factories  are  enforced ;  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  prosecute  offenders  against  the  same  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  He  shall,  in  his  biennial  report  every  two 
years,  give  an  account  of  all  violations  of  the  above  named  laws,  which 
he  has  observed,  and  his  proceedings  under  the  same,  together  with 
SQch  remarks,  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Section  3.  All  employers  of  labor  shall,  upon  request,  permit  the 
commissioner  of  the  bureau  to  enter  his  factory  or  workshop  and  make 
to  said  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  such  reports  and  returns  as  the  said 
bureau  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  such  labor  statistics; 
such  reports  and  returns  to  be  verified  by  the  owner  or  business  man- 
ager of  such  concern,  and  the  said  bureau,  may  for  such  purpose,  pre- 
scribe blank  forms,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state; 
and  every  employer  who  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  to  enter  his  factory  or  workshop,  or  who  shall  fail  to  make 
such  report  or  return,  within  the  time  prescribed  therefor,  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  for  each  and  every  day  the  same  shall  be 
delayed.  All  such  forfeits  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  school  fund.  The  biennial 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  provided  for  by  section 
2  of  this  act,  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  regulations  as  the  reports  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  state. 

Section  4.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  sHall  have  power  to  issue 
subpoenas,  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony,  in  all  matter  relating 
to  the  duties  herein  required  of  said  bureau,  such  testimony  to  be 
taken  in  some  suitable  place  in  the  vicinity  to  which  such  testimony 
Is  applicable.  Witnesses  subpoenaed  and  testifying  before  the  commis- 
sioner shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before  a  circuit  court, 
SQch  payment  to  be  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau. 
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Section  5.  The  compensation  of  said  bureau  shall  be  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  ($1,500)  annual  salary  tor  the  commissioner,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  (|500)  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  for 
his  necessary  traveling  and  contingent  expenses,  which  shall  include  the 
printing  of  reports  and  all  other  expenses  connected  with  the  bureau. 

Section  6.  There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication.     Approved,  April  3,  1883." 

This  act,  through  which  a  hureau  of  labor  statistics  was  thus 
created,  w^as  published  or  went  into  eflFect  the  twelfth  day  of 
April,  1883,  and  the  first  commissioner,  who  immediately  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  office,  was  appointed  a  few  days  later, 
or  April  20th,  the  same  year. 

In  perusing  this  act  it  is  noticed  at.. once  that  th-e  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor  was  not  strictly  carried  out.  The  governor 
recommended  a  bureau  of  agricultural  and  labor  statistics.  The 
legislature  created  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  factory  in- 
spection. 

This  law  imposed  upon  the  commissioner  two  kinds  of  duties, 
differing  greatly,  at  least  in  many  respects,  as  to  their  nature. 
The  first  of  these  consisted  of  collecting,  tabulating  and  present- 
ing statistics  relating  to  lalK)r ;  the  second,  of  enforcing  all  laws 
regulating  the  ennployment  of  children,  minors  and  women,  etc., 
or  in  general,  the  conditicm  of  labor  in  factories  and  workshops. 

While  tliese  laws  were  not  as  numerous  and  stringent  as  to- 
day, a  great  deal  of  lim(»  and  labor  was  re(]uired  to  carry  out 
and  enforce  them.  That  the  task  of  the  couunissitmer  was  not 
an  easy  one  becomes  particularly  plain  when  it  is  borne  in  uiiiid 
that  tlic  state  is  large,  its  manufacturing  industries  scattered 
and  of  no  mean  proportion,  and  that  the  duties  implied  frequent 
visits  to  each  establishment.  Regardless  of  these  facts,  however, 
the  law  provided  for  neither  clerks  nor  inspectors  and  for  only 
$500  per  year  for  contingent  exj)enses.  As  the  commissioner 
was  thus  limited  to  his  own  labor  alone  no  arguments  are  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  duties  were  clearly  bevond  him.  lie  sue- 
ceeded,  nevertheless,  in  issuing  a  very  creditable  rejx)rt  in  wdiieh 
the  situation  is  clearly  explained.  This,  together  with  his  strong 
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Ti-coamiendations  for  assistance,  resulted  in  the  act  known  aa 
Ckpter  247,  Laws  of  1885,  which  follows: 

"SEcnox  1.  Chapter  319,  laws  of  1883,  entitled,  *An  act  to  create  a 
bureau  of  labor  sUtistics/  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substituting  for  the  part  struck  out  the  fol- 
lowing: There  is  hereby  created  a  bureau  of  labor,  census  and  indus- 
trial statlBtics,  with  headquarters  in  the  capitol  building,  for  which 
stationery,  postage,  expressage,  printing  and  facilities  for  transacting 
businesB  shall  be  furnished  the  same  as  for  other  executive  departments. 

SEcnoN  2.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  quadrennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  a 
competent  person  to  be  commissioner  of  said  bureau. 

^Bcnox  3.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
deputy  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  who,  when  acting  for  or  instead  of  said  commissioner,  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  equal  power  and  authority.  He  may  also  ap- 
point a  clerk  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
^d  a  factory  inspector  who  shall  reside  In  Milwaukee,  and  be  and 
vork  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  commissioner,  at  a  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year  and  actual  traveling  expenses, 
stated  under  oath,  while  engaged  in  bureau  work  outside  of  Milwaukee. 

SEcnoN  4.  The  duties  of  the  said  commissioner  shall  be,  to  col- 
lect, collate  and  publish  statistics  and  facts  relative  to  the  manufactures, 
industrial  classes  and  material  resources  of  the  state;  and  especially 
^  examine  into  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  the  means 
of  escape  from  fire  and  protection  of  life  and  health  in  factories  and 
workshops,  the  employment  of  illegal  child  labor,  the  exaction  of  un- 
lawful hours  of  labor  from  women  and  children,  the  educational,  san- 
itary, moral  and  financial  condition  of  laborers  and  artisans,  the  cost 
of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  building  material,  the  causes  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  as  well  as  kindred  subjects  and  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  industrial  interests  and  classes. 

Sktiox  5.  The  commissioner,  his  deputy,  or  the  factory  inspector 
shall  have  power  to  enter  any  factory,  or  workshop  in  which  labor  is 
employed,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facts  and  statistics,  or  of  ex- 
amining the  means  of  escape  from  fire,  and  the  provisions  made  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  operatives  in  such  factory  or  workshop ;  and 
in  case  the  officer  of  the  bureau  shall  discover  any  violations  of  or 
neglect  to  comply  with  the  laws  in  respect  to  child  labor,  hours  of 
lat)or  for  women  and  children,  fire  escapes,  and  similar  enactments 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  he  shall  notify  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  such  factory  or  workshop,  in  writing,  of  the  offense  or  neglect,  and 
1'  such  'offense  or  neglect  is  not  corrected  or  remedied  within  thirty 
^ays  after  the  service  of  the  notice  aforesaid,  he  shall  lodge  formal 
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complaint  with  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense 
is  committed  or  the  neglect  occurs,  whereupon  that  officer  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  against  the  offender  according  to  law. 

Section  6.  The  factory  inspector,  or  any  officer  of  the  bureau,  may 
examine  hotels  and  lodging  or  boarding  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  they  are  properly  equipped  with  lawful  fire  es- 
capes; and  he  may  post  In  any  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding  house  so  ex- 
amined* the  laws  upon  this  matter,  together  with  his  official  statement 
as  to  whether  the  said  laws  are  fully  complied  with  by  said  hotel, 
lodging  or  boarding  house;  and  any  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding  house 
keeper,  or  other  person,  who  shall  mutilate,  destroy  or  remove  from 
any  building  6r  buildings  the  said  laws  or  statement  so  posted,  shall 
be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  upon  complaint  of 
any  officer  of  the  bureau  or  any  citizen.  Whenever  any  hotel,  lodging 
or  boarding  house,  that  has  been  posted  as  not  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  law  in  respect  of  fire  escapes,  shall  be  properly  provided 
and  equipped  with  lawful  fire  escapes,  and  the  bureau  shall  be  notified 
thereof,  the  commissioners  shall  at  once  order  a  new  statement  set- 
ting forth  that  fact,  to  be  posted  in  said  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding 
house;  and  the  bureau  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  buildings  so  exam- 
ined and  posted. 

Section  7.  The  factory  inspector  or  any  officer  of  the  bureau  may 
post  in  any  factory  or  workshop  examined  by  him  the  laws  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  made  in  respect  of  child  labor,  hours  of  labor,  fire  es- 
capes, or  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  health  and  safety  of  artisans; 
and  if  the  owner,  manager  or  proprietor  of  such  factory  or  workshop, 
or  his  agent,  or  any  person  whomsoever,  shall  remove,  destroy  or  mu- 
tilate the  laws  so  posted,  he  shall,  on  complaint  of  any  officer  of  the 
bureau,  or  any  citizen,  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Section  8.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  prescribe 
blank  forms,  and  transmit  them  to  employers,  which  shall  be  filled  out 
clearly  and  completely,  under  oath,  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
sent,  with  the  facts,  statistics  and  statements  asked  for,  and  returned 
to  him  within  such  reasonable  time  as  he  may  fix.  In  case  any  owner 
or  occupant,  or  his  agent,  shall  refuse  to  admit  any  officer  of  the 
said  bureau  to  his  workshop  or  factory,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  if  he  shall,  through  his 
agent  or  otherwise,  neglect,  fail  or  refuse  to  fill  out  the  said  blank 
forms,  and  verify  and  return  them  as  required,  he  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  the  said  blanks  may  be  so 
delayed  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  commissioner  for  their  return. 
The  forfeits  named  and  provided  in  this  act  shall  be  sued  for  in  the 
name  of  the  state  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county,  upon 
complaint  of  any  officer  of  said  bureau,  or  any  citizen,  and  shall  be 
paid  into  the  school  fund. 
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Skhon  9.  There  shall  be  provided  a  seal  of  office  for  the  use  of 
Uiebure&u,  and  the  commissioner  and  his  deputy,  for  the  puropse  of 
making  any  investigation  contemplated  by  this  act,  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths,  take  testimony  and  subpoena  witnesses,  which 
witnesfles  shall  receive  the  same  fees  as  are  allowed  to  persons  testi- 
fying in  circuit  courts,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
bureau;  provided,  however,  that  no  person  subpoenaed  by  the  said 
commlasioner  or  his  deputy  shall  be  compelled  to  go  outside  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  to  testify  in  behalf  of  such  investi- 
gation. 

Section  10.  The  commissioner  shall  report  biennially  to  the  gov- 
ernor, accompanying  his  report  with  such  suggsetions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  proper.  The  said  report  shall  be 
printed  and  distributed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  govern- 
ins  the  printing  of  other  state  reports. 

Section  11.    The  compensation  of  the  said  commissioner  shall  be 

two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thou- 

ft 

E&nd  dollars  per  annum  for  traveling  and  contingent  expenses,  and  a 
Airther  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  l[>ooks  and 
lierlodicals  on  labor  and  industrial  matters  for  the  bureau  library. 
There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treas- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Section  12.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

SicnoN  13.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication.    Approved  April  4,  '85." 

This  law  was  passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1883  and 
^'Piit  into  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1885.  The  same 
l^slatiire  also  enacted  special  laws  relating  to  fire  escapes  on 
factories  and  workshops  three  or  more  stories  high,  to  the  out- 
^'ard  swinging  of  doors  on  factories  and  public  buildings,  and 
Sinended  and  greatly  enlarged  the  law  already  in  force  relating 
^^  pi'otection  in  hotels,  inns,  boarding  and  tenement  houses  in 
^se  of  fire.  In  addition  to  the  laws  already  upon  the  statute 
"^b,  most  of  which  related  to  the  employment  of  women,  mi- 
^^rs  and  children,  and  safety  as  regards  the  sanitary  condition 
''Effecting  employes,  this  gave  Wisconsin  a  good  start  in  legislation 
^f  this  kind.      "  ' 

In  comparing  the  provisions  in  the  above  act  with  those  in 
^he  former  a  long  step  forward  may  be  noticed.  Not  only  did 
^  later  act  provide  for  a  deputy  commissioner,  one  clerk,  and 
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one  factory  inspector  and  an  increased  contingent  fund,  but  it 
greatly  broadened  the  duties  under  the  bureau.  In  short,  it 
provided  for  a  fairly  complete  system  of  statistical  work  and 
factory  inspection.  With  the  exception  of  a  revision  as  to  its 
pliraseology,  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  office  from  four  to  two 
years,  the  abolishing  of  the  contingent  fund  and  substituting  for 
it  neces.^ary  traveling  exjx^nses,  the  increase  in  clerks  and  in- 
spectors, and  of  a  few  minor  provisions,  this  law  is  still  in 
force.  As  far  as  the  statistical  department  is  concerned  no  new 
})rovisions  of  any  imix)rtance  has  be<ni  added  since. 

In  relation  to  factory  inspection,  however,  there  have  been 
many  changes  since.  The  first  occurred  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  two  years  later,  or  in  1887,  when  the  inspection 
laws  were  greatly  enlarged.  Autho;*ity  was  also  given  to  ajv 
jKiint  two  ins|)ectors  instead  of  one;  and  the  power  of  the  in- 
s^K^ctors  to  enforce  their  order  and  prosecute  offenders  was  in- 
creased. 

Instead  of  giving  the  laws  passed  at  this  session  a  brief  siini- 
mary  of  all  the  laws  of  this  kind  enacted  in  this  state  up  to 
this  time  is  included.  As  tlie  laws  now  stood  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  bureau  to  see  to  it 

That  factories,  workshops,  hotels  and  lodging  houses  more  than  two 
stories  in  height  are  provided  with  proper  fire  escapes. 

That  factories,  workshops,  churches,  school  houses,  hotels,  etc.,  erected 
since  March,  1885,  shall  have  outward  swinging  doors  or  that  swing 
both  in  and  out. 

That  every  hotel  or  inn  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  fifty  or  more 
persons  shall  keep  on  service  not  less  than  one  efficient  watchman  from 
10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  until  5  o'clock,  a.  m.,  during  each  and  every  night. 

That  no  children  under  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory or  workshop. 

That  no  children  under  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day,  or  more  than  seven  months  in  any  one  year. 

That  no  women  or  children  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  in  any  factory  or  workshop. 

That  in  every  hotel  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  50  or  more  per- 
sons there  shall  be  posted  in  every  room  a  brief  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  all  means  of  safety  and  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

That  no  architects  shall  make  plans  for  or  superintend  the  erection 
of  school  house,  church,  hall,  factory,  hotel,  etc.,  without  providing 
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in  said  plans  the  fire  escapes  and  outward  swinging  doors  required  by 
law. 

That  elevators  used  for  carrying  freight  or  passengers,  or  both, 
shall  be  examined,  and  those  found  to  be  defective  or  unsafe  condemned. 

That  bull-wheels,  fly-wheels,  tumbling-  rods,  elevator  wells,  stairways, 
shatting  or  dangerous  machinery  of  any  kind  shall  be  guarded  and 
protected,  so  as  not  to  hazard  the  safety  or  workmen  and  others. 

That  the  inside  walls  or  casings  of  every  elevator  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  to  and  from  the  stories  of  any  hotel  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  fifty  or  more  persons  above  the  ground  floor  shall 
be  constructed  of  flre-proof  material  throughout. 

That  no  corporation,  person  or  persons  shall  employ  or  put  to  work 
in  any  factory,  workshop,  place  of  employment  or  room  more  persons 
than  the  law  of  health  will  warrant,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  health. 

That  every  stationary  vat,  pan  or  other  structure  containing  molten 
metals  or  hot  liquids,  shall  be  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  to  those  employed  near  them. 

in  point  of  factory  legislation  Wisconsin  now  compared 
lavorahlv  with  most  other  states  in  which  factory  inspection 
ml  heen  established.  The  amount  of  labor  involved,  however, 
m  enforcing  these  laws,  was  enormous,  a  great  deal  more  tlian 
ttt'o  insi)ectors,  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  could  perform.  On 
this  {xjint  the  commissioner  then  in  charge  also  makes  the  fol- 
lowing connnents : 

"If  there  is  any  one  into  whose  hands  this  volume  may  fall  who  has 
personally  visited  every  city  and  village  in  this  state,  to  say  nothing 
of  carefully  inspecting  all  the  chief  shops,  hotels  and  buildings  in  those 
towns,  and  the  myriad  pieces  of  machinery  in  those  shops,  he  will 
understand  better  than  he  can  be  told,  how  manifold  and  intermina- 
ble are  the  labors  of  this  department,  independent  of  traveling,  gath- 
ering and  tabulating  statistics,  correspondence,  and  prosecuting  law- 
sniis.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  work  is  like  that 
of  the  gardener  who  cannot  hoe  over  his  patch  once  for  the  season, 
t>al  must,  in  order  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  turn  about  and  go  over 
Jt  again  and  again.  The  officers  of  this  department  can  never  cease 
their  goings  and  comings,  never  lift  their  eyes  from  the  field  of  in- 
spection. New  institutions  are  springing  up  in  every  quarter  of  the 
state  and  changes  are  constantly  being  made  in  old  ones,  so  that  our 
duties  are  never-ending  as  well  as  always  multiplying  and  ever  ex- 
wuiding.  Besides,  we  are  required  to  know  almost  everything.  We 
must  understand  how  to  deal  pleasantly  and  successfully  with  the  mul- 
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titudinous  characters  that  make  up  our  population,  meet  their  suh^ 
terfuges,  expose  their  tricks,  and  watch  the  shrewdness  of  those  who 
propose  to  evade  or  disobey  the  laws:  and  do  It,  too,  without  betray- 
ing our  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  purposes.  We  must  be  able 
to  make  proper  application  of  the  same  laws  to  hundreds  of  different 
cases,  and  to  know  the  dangerous  features  of  every  kind  of  machin- 
ery and  mechanical  appliances  In  use  In  the  state,  as  well  as  to  tell 
exactly  how  to  remove  or  guard  against  those  dangers;  as 
health,  limb  and  life  thus  depend  upon  what  we  do  or  fall  to  do,  the 
responsibility  is  by  no  means  light  or  pleasant." 

From  1887  to  1899  several  acts  were  enacted.  Among  these 
the  most  important  are:  The  act  of  1889  which  raised  the  age 
at  which  children  may  be  employed  in  factories  and  work-shops 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  except  in  cases  where  the  county 
judge  had  granted  special  permits;  the  two  acts  of  1891,  one 
of  which  raised  the  age  of  employment  for  children,  unless 
upon  special  permits,  to  fourteen  years;  the  other  requiring 
signal  arrangements  between  engineer  and  workmen  where  ma- 
chinery is  used;  the  act  of  1895,  providing  for  safer  fire  es- 
capes, as  well  as  for  standpipes  in  connection  with  such  escapes 
on  buildings  three  or  more  stories  in  height  and  intended  for 
the  occupancy  of  twenty-five  or  more  persons;  the  two  acts  of 
1897  which,  respectively,  relates  to  the  sale  in  this  state  of  goods 
made  in  prisons  of  other  states,  and  to  authority  to  appoint 
two  additional  clerks  for  the  bureau.  While  the  duties  of  the 
inspectors  were  thus  considerably  increased  during  this  period, 
the  insj^ection  service,  which  at  no  time  had  been  strong  enough 
to  properly  perform  one-half  of  its  duties,  was  left  unchanged. 

For  twelve  years  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  constantly 
increased  by  new  legislation.  During  the  larger  part  of  this 
time  there  was  also  a  rapid  growth  in  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  this  stat^.  The  duties  of  the  factory  inspectors  were 
thus  increased  from  two  chief  sources.  As  said  already,  two 
inspectors  were  far  from  sufficient  before  this  increase  took 
place.  From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  chances  were 
or  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws,  particularly 
towards  the  latter  part  of  this  period.  But  there  are  other  facts 
which  show  even  more  plainly  that  two  inspectors  were  not 
enough.      To  fully  enforce  the  frequent  visits  are  necessary 
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^  every  factory  and  workshop,  to  practically  every  village  and 
^^^y  school  house,  every  church,  hall,  business  block  and  most 
olW  public  buildings  in  the  state.     Let  us  see  what  this  means. 
The  manufacturing  industries  alone  occupy  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen thousand  buildings.     The  other  buildings  included  together 
number  nearly  that  many.     These  buildings  are  scattered  over 
an  area  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  more  than  of  half  this 
in  width.    In  many  of  these  buildings  there  are  also  so  many 
things  to  look  after  as  to  occupy  a  whole  day  of  the  inspector 
at  each  visit.        That  this  work  requires  more  than  two  in- 
spectors is  too  obvious  for  argument.     Being  aware  of  the  con- 
dition in  this  respect  the  bureau,  especially  in  1897-98,  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  its  efforts  to  the  more  important  provisions 
only.    In  this  way,  in  spite  of  the  many  disadvantages,  it  was 
able  to  accomplish  at  least  some  good,  and  also  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  more  inspectors  as  well  as  of  further  restrictions  in  the 
conditions  of  employment  in  factories,  especially  when  children 
are  concerned.       Strong  recommendations  along  this  line  were 
also  made  to  the  governor,  the  Honorable  Edward  Scofield,  who, 
in  January,  1889,  devoted  a  part  of  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature to  this  subject,  especially  recommending  additional  in- 
spectors. 

This  message  was  a  turning  ooint  in  factory  legislation  in 
Wisconsin.  The  recommendation  was  timely  and  the  legislature 
acting  upon  it  enacted  a  law  under  which  the  number  of  inspect- 
<>«  can  be  increased  from  two  to  seven.  For  the  first  time  in 
Its  history  this  bureau  is  now  in  a  fair  position  to  carry  out  the 
^ork  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  legislature,  however,  did 
Dot  stop  with  this.  Besides  authorizing  more  inspectors,  which 
^vas  the  main  contention,  it  enacted  several  other  laws  of  the 
jreatest  importance  to  the  wage-earners  and  the  people  of  this 
state  generally.  Among  the  more  important,  as  well  as  those 
^hich  greatly  affected  or  increased  the  duties  of  this  bureau  may 
•^  mentioned  Chapter  274,  restricting  the  employment  of  chil- 
^^n;  Chapter  232,  regulating  manufacture  under  the  so-called 
Seating  system ;  Chapter  189,  ret[iiiring  suction  devices  on  em- 
^ry  wheels  where  dust  is  generated ;  Chapter  79,  regulating  the 
^^ditions  under  which  cigars  shall  be  manufactured,  and  Chap- 
^^  *  *?,  requiring  employers  of  females  to  furnish  seats  for  them. 
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These  are  onlv  a  few  of  the  laws  enacted  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  ehisses  by  the  legishatvire  of  18U9,  but  they  go  a  good 
way  towards  showing  the  iH>sition  of  that  Ix)dy  with  reference 
to  such  legislation.  On  the  whole,  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
it  passed  more  laws  in  the  interest  of  labor  than  have  ever  been 
passed  at  one  session  l)efore  in  this  state. 

In  order  to  convey,  in  brief  form,  some  idea  of  the  situation 
in  this  state  today  (IcSDD)  as  regards  factory  legislation,  tlie 
more  imjiortant  provisions  in  the  factory  acts  have  been  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Children. — No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  factories,  workshops  or  mines,  except  upon  limited  permit  which 
may  be  granted  children  over  twelve  in  very  needy  circumstances; 
nor  in  mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  telegraph,  telephone  and 
public  messenger  service,  except  during  vacation  of  public  schools,  or 
upon  special  permit.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed 
in  the  places  mentioned  unless  an  affidavit,  by  parent  or  guardian,  as 
to  its  age,  with  record  of  same,  is  kept  on  file  by  employer  where  such 
child  is  employed;  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  nor  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  have  the  operation 
or  management  of  any  elevator. 

Machinery,  etc. — All  dangerous  machinery,  all  vats,  pans  and  other 
structures  containing  molten  metals  or  hot  liquids  shall  be  securely 
guarded  or  fenced.  Signals  must  be  provided  between  engineer  and 
work-rooms  where  machinery  is  used.  Suction  devices  or  exhaust  fans 
must  be  provided  on  emery  wheels,  grindstones  where  dust  is  gener- 
ated; no  such  wheel  shall  be  used  which  is  known  to  be  defective. 

Stai  ways,  etc. — All  dangerous  stair,  elevator,  or  other  openings  must 
be  securely  fenced  or  guarded. 

Fire  Escapes. — Every  factory,  workshop,  or  other  structure,  three 
or  more  stories  high,  in  which  twenty-five  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed, every  hotel,  inn,  boarding  house,  storehouse,  tenement  build- 
ing three  or  more  stories  high  containing  sleeping  apartments,  offices, 
assembly  halls,  workrooms  or  rooms  intended  for  amusemeats,  all 
or  any  of  which  are  intended  for  occupancy  by  twenty-five  or  more 
persons,  shall  be  provided  with  metallic  fire  escapes,  and,  in  places 
with  water  works  and  where  automatic  sprinklers  are  not  provided, 
with  three-inch  standpipes  and  hose  connections. 

Doors  or  Exits. — Doors  or  exits  from  factories,  hotels,  school  houses, 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  shall  swing  out,  or  in  and  out. 

Elevators. — Elevators  or  hoists  ^^^^  ^^^  carrying  passengers  and 
freight  shall  be  kept  in  safe  qo^^^^^^®^'  i'^side  walls  or  casings  of 
elevators  used  for  carrying  p^^^getiS^^s  to  and  from  upper  floors  Jn 
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stores,  hotels,  and  public  buildings,  shall  be  constructed  of  fireproof 
material;  owner  shall  be  held  liable  for  any  accident  occurring  from 
the  use,  without  necessary  repairs,  of  any  elevator  condemned  by  the  , 
inspector;  no  child  under  sixteen  years  shall  have  the  operation  or 
management  of  any  elevator. 

Woicfcmen;  notice  of  means  of  exit. — Besides  necessary  fire  escapes 
and  standpipes,  every  hotel,  inn,  boarding  house,  store  house,  tenement 
bailding  containing  one  hundred  rooms  or  more  shall  have  on  duty 
between  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  five  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  least  one  efficient 
watchman  every  night  the  building  is  occupied;  notices  of  the  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  shall  also  be  posted  in  every  room;  red  lights 
shall  also  be  kept  burning  at  head  of  every  stairway  and  escape  above 
first  floor. 

Seatt  for  Female  Employes. — Employers  shall  provide  seats  to  be 
used  by  female  employes  when  practicable  during  working  hours. 

Sanitary  Condition. — All  workrooms  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state 
and  provided  with  good  ventilation;  overcrowding  is  prohibited. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  where 
no  understanding  to  the  contrary  exists. 

Cigar  Factories  and  Sweat  shops. — Besides  the  provisions  already 
enumerated,  special  laws  have  been  passed  regulating  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  the  conditions  under  which  manufacture  under  the  so- 
called  sweating  system  is  to  be  carried  on. 

This  embraces  the  more  important  provisions  in  the  factory 
l^ws  enacted  \ip  to  and  including  1899  and  which  are  now  in 
force,  and  shows  quite  fully  the  condition  in  this  state  with  re- 
^J^  tolegislatioii  of  this  class.  As  few  of  these  provisions  are, 
^^  a  rule,  lived  up  to  unless  through  the  efforts  of  inspectors  or 
'»ther  officers,  tlie  al>ove  summary  also  conveys  a  fairly  ^ood 
idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  duties  which  come  under 
factory  inspection. 

In  thus  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  devel- 
't^<?nt  of  this  bureau  little  effort  has  been  made  to  separate 
tiK^se  which  relate  more  distinctly  to  the  gathering  and  presenta- 
^i''n  of  statistics  from  those  which  concern  the  enforcement  of 
^Ik*  factory  laws.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
•"tcntion  of  the  legislature  which  created  this  bureau  was  plain- 
ly to  combine  these  two  classes  of  duties  under  one  head,  and 
the  bureau  was  therefore  organised  upon  this  basis.  The  result 
^•f  this  is  that  the  two  departments  have  grown  up  together  and 
are  so  intimately  connected  tb^t  tboy  cannot  be    told    apart. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  inspectors  are  devoting  their  entire  time 
to  inspecting,  the  directing,  as  well  as  the  handling  of  their 
reports,  and  even  more  or  less  inspecting,  has  been  done  by  the 
force  in  the  bureau.  Improvement  in  one  direction  is  therefore 
shared  by  the  other  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  side  is  ahead. 

As  to  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  work  as  a  whole 
that  these  two  classes  of  duties  should  be  combined  in  one  bu- 
reau may  be  open  to  dispute.  A  great  deal  can  certainly  be 
said  on  both  sides.  In  this  case,  however,  experience  seems  to 
favor  the  present  arrangement.  Among  the  reasons  which  point 
to  this  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  matter  of  expenses.  To  sepa- 
rate the  inspection  from  the  statistical  work  would  mean  the 
establishment  of  another  department  or  bureau,  and  this  would 
in  turn  mean  greater  expenses,  as  one  department  can  be  man- 
aged much  cheaper  than  two.  A  great  deal  of  statistical  data 
can  also  be  gathered  through  the  inspectors  while  making  their 
regular  visits,  and  in  a  state  where  the  industries  are  scattered, 
necessitating  much  traveling,  this  also  means  a  saving  not  to 
be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that 
the  two  kinds  of  duties  may,  at  least  in  some  cases,  come  into 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily discharged  by  the  same  persons  or  ofiice.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, we  have  met  with  no  case  of  this  kind,  but  on  the  con- 
trary have  found  that  the  enforcement  of  one  provision  creates 
greater  respect  for  all  the  others.  A  separation  of  the  two  kinds 
of  work,  however,  would  enable  the  head  of  each  to  give  his  un- 
didived  attention  to  one  kind  of  duties  only.  As  to  whether 
this  would  be  of  any  greater  benefit  to  the  state  depends  entirely 
upon  the  persons  in  charge. 

While  the  two  kinds  of  duties  which  thus  come  under  the 
bureau  are  very  closely  connected  they  have  been  kept  apart  in 
the  reports.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  complete  separation  be- 
cause this  would  not  have  been  possible,  but  simply  this,  that 
matter  which  related  more  distinctly  to  one  part  or  the  other 
is  presented  accordingly.  This  makes  it  possible,  in  following 
pages,  to  show  what  has  been  done  under  each  part. 

Thus,  under  "Statistics"  is  presented  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  several  statia^^^al  investigations  made  by  this  bu- 
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reau  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  and  up  to  and  including 
the  eighth  biennial  report,  that  of  1897-98.  These  summaries 
are  arranged  by  reports  and  for  the  first  few  the  analyses  in 
the  special  report  of  U.  S.  commissioner  of  labor  have  been 
closelj  followed. 

Under  "Factory  Inspection"  is  presented  a  summary  of  what 

was  accomplished  through  the    factory   inspectors    during   the 

sme  period.     This  is  also  made  by  reports  and  is  even  briefer 

than  the  one  for  the  statistical  part,  only  the  main  features  being 

included. 

STATISTICS. 

As  explained  already  this  part  is  devoted  to  the  statistical 
parts  of  the  reports  of  this  bureau,  and  embraces  besides  a  sum- 
Tiiary  of  the  various  investigations  a  presentation  of  the  course 
of  wages  in  tlie  different  industries  and  skilled  trades  from 
1^S8  to  1897  inclusive,  and  the  proportion  of  stock  and  wages 
of  tlie  total  value  of  the  products  in  manufacturing  in  this  state 
for  1895-96-97.     In  some  cases  this  sunmiary  is  limited  to  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  only,  but  in  most  cases  the  more  impor- 
tant conclusions  are  also  included. 

FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT,  1883  AND  1884  (303). 

In  this  report  the  following  subjects  are  considered :  Labor 
bureaus,  federal  statistics,  state  prison  and  other  institutions, 
apprentices,  trades  and  labor  unions,  strikes,  natural  diversity 
of  occupation,  statistics  of  manufacture,  state  products,  prices 
and  earnings,  report  on  Pullman  investigation. 

Of  "federal  statistics,"  "statistics  of  manufacture"  and 
pnces  and  earnings,"  the  descriptive  part  consists  of  statistical 
Qata;  of  the  other  subjects  the  consideration  is  textual.  In  both 
cases,  hoj^ever,  the  conclusions  are  of  such  a  nature  that  thev 
cannot  very  well  be  Boiled  down  into  a  sufficiently  small  space 
to  be  reproduced  here.  The  consideration  of  the  first  biennial 
^port  ia  limited  to  the  following  analysis,  taken,  in  part,  from 
*e  third  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  labor  and  partly 
f^om  the  report 
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Labor  Bureaus  (19  pages). — This  gives  a  sketch  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  labor  bureaus  in  the  states,  with  lists  of  the  bu- 
reaus; an  account  of  national  bureau  conventions,  and  a  copy 
of  the  act  creating  a  bureau  of  statistics  in  the  state. 

Federal  statistics  (88  pages). — This  comprises  statistical  ta- 
bles from  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  giving  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  by  counties,  for  each  decade,  from  1840  to 
1880;  the  population  by  counties,  according  to  nationality,  sex, 
age  periods  and  color ;  the  population  by  occupations,  according 
to  sex,  nativity  and  age  periods ;  the  population  by  minor  civil 
divisions;  the  number  of  manufacturing  establshments,  by 
counties  and  industries,  their  capital,  the  number  of  employes, 
according  to  sex  and  age  periods ;  the  amount  paid  in  wages,  the 
value  of  raw  materials  and  the  product,  with  a  recapitulation, 
and  the  same  information  for  l^IJilwaukee  alone ;  the  number  and 
value  of  farms  in  the  state,  by  counties,  the  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land,  the  value  of  live  stock,  the  value  of  farming 
implements  and  machinery,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  farm 
productions  by  articles ;  and  for  a  number  of  selected  industries, 
the  proportion  using  steam  and  water  power. 

Wisconsin  state  prison  and  other  institutions;  convict  labor 
(SJf.  pages). — This  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  different 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  state,  with  illustrative 
tables  giving  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  by 
states,  and  the  number  at  work,  classified  by  sex  and  by  method 
of  employment ;  the  fixed  task  of  prisoners  at  the  state  prison, 
showing  how  labor  is  divided ;  the  earnings  of  free  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes ;  the  number  of  boys  committed 
to  the  state  industrial  school  since  its  organization,  by  counties, 
each  year,  from  1860  to  1884,  and  the  factory  product  of  said 
school,  by  articles,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1884;  the  nimn- 
ber  of  commitments  to  the  Milwaukee  county  house  of  correc- 
tion, by  crimes  committed  and  by  former  occupations,  and  the 
number  of  illiterates  among  them,  by  nationality,  the  social  re- 
lations and  drinking  habits  of  the  convicts  and  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract for  prison  labor. 

Apprentices,  etc.  (28  pages). — This  discusses  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  industrial  education,  the  truck  system  of  wages,  the 
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relation  between  employer  and  employe,  the  subject  of  working- 
girls,  etc. 

Trades  and  labor  unions  (22  pages), — This  gives  an  account 
of  the  principal  labor  organizations  in  the  state. 

Slrihes  (18  pa^es). — This  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  most 
important  strikes  which  occurred  in  the  state  in  recent  years, 
with  reference  to  their  causes,  duration,  and  results. 

Natural  diversity  of  occupations  (19  pages). — This  presents 
a  consideration  of  various  subjects  relating  to  labor,  such  as  di- 
versity of  occupations,  child  labor,  laws  of  the  state  regulating 
hours  of  labor ;  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children ;  relating 
to  mechanics'  and  to  contractors'  liens ;  securing  the  wages  of 
railroad  laborers,  etc.,  on  Milwaukee  public  works ;  and  provid- 
ing for  exemption  from  execution  and  attachment.  A  short  ta- 
ble gives,  by  counties,  the  number  of  three  story  factories  in  the 
state  with  and  without  fire  escapes.  A  consideration  of  the  free 
schools  and  compulsory  education  is  also  given. 

Bureau  statistics  of  manufacturers,  by  counties,  ISSJf  (S3 
p(ye8). — ^tinder  this  heading  are  given  statistical  tables  show- 
ing, by  counties  and  industries,  the  number  of  establishments, 
the  number  of  employes  (male  and  female),  their  average  weekly 
wages,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  of  the  product,  the  number  of  w.eeks  in  operation,  etc., 
with  a  recapitulation  by  counties ;  for  a  number  of  selected  in- 
dustries, the  number  of  establishments  and  the  capital  invested, 
the  number  of  employes  and  their  aggregate  wages,  and  the  num- 
"^r  of  wage  earners,  by  counties,  classified  as  apprentices,  mar- 
^^  males,  married  females,  wage  earners,  by  counties,  classified 
^  apprentices,  married  males,  married  females,  males  over  14, 
females  over  14,  etc. 

This  investigation  includes  returns  from  903  manufacturing 
^tablishments.  The  capital  employed  by  them  amounted  to 
^56,049,432.68,  and  their  product  for  the  year  was  valued  at 
^^1,092,132.28.  In  obtaining  this  product,  $27,369,136.25 
^as  expended  for  raw  material  and  $14,276,713.60  for  labor. 

These  establishments  employed  35,859  males,  3,501  females, 
^r  a  total  39,360  persons.  Of  these  380  males  and  46  females 
^^^  under  14  years  of  age  and  538  persons  were  apprentices. 
W  the  total  number  of  workers  6,230  owned  homes  and  6,709 
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rented  homes,  which  indicates  that  about  13,000  had  families 
to  support. 

State  products  (17  pages). — This  is  a  textual  and  statistical 
consideration  of  different  industries  of  the  state.  The  tables 
give  the  log  product,  by  districts,  for  1883-84 ;  a  list  of  lumber 
mills  showing  the  lumber  and  shingle  cut  in  1883,  and  the  num- 
ber of  logs  left  in  mills  or  store  booms ;  the  production  of  liquors 
and  cigars,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  collected,  by  districts,  in 
1883;  and  the  number  of  men,  classified  by  occupations,  and 
their  wages,  employed  by  each  of  the  several  railroad  companies 
of  the  state. 

Prices,  earnings,  etc,  (86  pages), — This  comprises  statistical 
tables  with  textual  comments,  giving  the  prices  of  food,  clothing, 
fuel  and  other  articles  in  the  state,  each  year,  from  1880  to  1884 ; 
from  consular  reports,  the  prices  of  food  at  Liverpool,  Vienna, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  in  1884 ;  the  weekly  wages  of  working- 
men  in  similar  occupations  at  London,  Vienna,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  in  1884;  the  price  of  wood  and  coal  at  Milwaukee 
each  month,  from  1880  to  1884;  the  amount  of  capital,  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid,  and  the  products  of  333  establishments 
considering  the  tariff  beneficial  and  of  64  establishments  consid- 
ering it  detrimental ;  the  number  of  business  failures  in  the  state 
each  year,  from  1880  to  1884,  with  the  amount  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities ;  extracts  from  Bradstreets,  showing  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  employes  in  1882,  in  various  states  and  cities,  compared 
with  1880,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  striges  in  the 
United  States  in  1882. 

Report  on  Pullman  investigation  (2^  pages). — Under  this 
topic  is  presented  a  joint  report  by  the  chiefs  and  commissioners 
of  the  various  bureaus  of  labor  of  an  investigation  of  the  eco- 
nomic experiment  conducted  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany. The  sketch  includes  its  history,  methods  of  construction, 
a  table  showing  its  growth  in  population,  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  wages,  rents,  living  expenses,  health,  etc. 

From  the  statistical  tables  of  prices,  of  necessaries  from  1880 
to  1884  inclusive,  in  this  part  the  following  presentations  have 
been  compiled: 
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GROCERIES. 

/Vice*  in  1880,  ^81,  ^82,  ^83  and  1884  of  a  given  quantity  in   each  case, 

of  47  articles  of  groceries. 


Articleer. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


Allspice  (ground)   per  pound 

Apples  (dried)  per  pound  

Btcon,  per  pound   

Bern,  per  bushel   

Blackberries,   per   pound    , 

Bomx,  per  pound    .*. 

Bntter  (dairy),   per  pound   

Cheese,   per   pound 

Cnicory,  per  pound 

Undies,  per  pound 

unQamoD  (ground),  per  pound 

Uoves,  per  pound 

toffee  (isreen  Rio),  per  pound 

torn  (2-pound  cans),  per  can 

torn  meal,  per  pound  

Crackers,  per  pound  

Currants  (dried),   per  pound 

Flour,  XXX,  per  barrel 

Floor  (graliam).   per   pound 

nsh  (salt  white),  per  pound  

Wih  (trout)  per  pound 

Hams  (salt)  per  pound 

Herriflg,  per  pound 

J^nl,  per  pound   

Matclies,  per  1,800 

MolasseB  (common),  per  gallon.... 

Ijeal  (corn),  per  pound 

Me»l  (oat),  per   pound 

OU  (legal  teat),  per  gallon 

Onions,  per   bushel 

Peaclies  (unpared),  per  pound 

Peas  (green),  per  pound 

Peas  (split),  per  pound 

Potatoes,  per    bushel 

J^Per  (ground),    per  pound 

Prunes  (dried),   per  pound   

Raisins,  per   pound 

Sait,  per  pound 

8«ap,  per  pound 

oboulder  (salt),  per  pound 

|«gar  (granulated),   per   pound 

Sngar  (light  brtfwn),  per  pound.... 

jrnip  (best),   per  gallon 

Tea  (blacit),   per  pound 

Tea  (green),    per    pound 

Tomatoes  (3-pound  cans),  per  can. 
Vinegar,  per  gallon 


Total 


.25 
.06 
.10 

1.25 
.10 
.20 
.15 
.12 
.10 
.15 
.30 
.40 
.16 
.15 
.02 
.08 
.08 

6.50 
.03 
.06 
.05 
.12 
.04 
.10 
.35 
.35 
.02 
04 
.14 
.90 
.05 
.02 
.03 

1.00 
.30 
.08 
.08 
.01 
.06 
.08 
.10 
.065 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.14 
.15 


$16,175 


.25 
.10 

.10 
2.00^ 

.10 

.20 

.18 

.12 

.10 

.15 

.33 

.40 

.16 

.13 

.02 

.06 

.06 
6.50 

.03 

.10 

.06 

.15 

.04 

.U 

.35 

.35 

.02 

.04 

.12 
1.00 

.07 

.02 

.03 
2.00 

.30 

.06 

.08 

.01 

.06 

.09 

.10 

.065 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.12 

.15 


.26 
.10 
.12 

2.10 
.12 
.20 
.20 
.12 
.10 
.15 
.30 
.40 
.155 
.12 
.02 
.06 
.08 

6.00 
.03 
.10 
.07 
.14 
.04 
.12 
.35 
.36 
.02 
.04 
.12 
.76 
.07 
.02 
.03 
.90 
.30 
.10 
.10 
.01 
.06 
.10 
.096 
.085 
.60 
.50 
.50 
»12 
.16 


1 


$18,135}    116.490 


.20 
.10 
.12 

2.40 
.12 
.20 
.20 
.12 
.10 
.16 
.30 
.30 
.116 
.12 
.02 
.07 
.06 

6.26 
.03 
.08 
.06 
.14 
.04 
.12 
.30 
.36 
.02 
.04 
.10 
.40 
.10 
.02 
.03 
.50 
.25 
.08 
.09 
.01 
.06 
.09 
.091 
.079 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.12 
.16 


115.606 


.20 
.06 
.12 

2.40 
.10 
.20 
.20 
.12 
.10 
.16 
.25 
.30 
.105 
.12 
.02 
.06 
.06 

6.00 
.03 
.06 
.06 
.14 
.04 
.12 
.10 
.26 
.02 
.04 
.10 
.86 
.08 
.02 
.03 
.40 
.20 
.07 
.12 
.01 
.06 
.10 
.074 
.062 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.10 
.15 


113.651 


Groceries:     The  first  table  in.  order  shows  the  pricjes  for  five 
years,  1880  to  1884  inclusive,  of  a  gifen  quantity,  in  each  case, 
of  forty-seven  articles  or  kinds  of  poods  commonly  termed  gro- 
ceries*   In  looking  over  this  table  it  will  at  once  be  noticed  that, 
^  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  articles,  there  was  a  gradual 
iecline  in  prices  from  1881  to  1884,  the  highest  prices  being 
generally  found  in  the  former  year,  the  lowest  in  the  latter.  This 
^  P^icularly  well  reflected  in  the  totals,  where  we  find  that  in 
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1880  all  the  articles  included  could  have  been  bought  for  $16.17, 
in  1881  for  $18.13,  in  1882  for  $16.49,  in  1883  for  $15.60,  and 
in  1884  for  $13.65.  The  difference  between  the  first  and  last 
year  included  is  thus  $2.52,  and  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
year  $4.48. 

Meats:  The  next  table  gives  the  prices  for  five  years  of  one 
pound,  in  each  case,  of  nineteen  different  kinds  of  meat.  The 
grade  of  this  meat  is  evidently  not  the  highest,  but  the  table  re 
fleets  with  considerable  accuracy  the  course  of  prices  during  this 
period.  As  in  the  cases  of  groceries,  the  prices  vary  somewhat 
from  year  to  year,  though  in  this  case  there  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  no  fall.  The  course  prices  for  a  pound  of  each  kind  were 
$1.52,  $1.72,  $1.96,  $1.79  and  $1.69  for  the  different  years  be- 
ginning with  the  first  in  order.  In  this  case  the  lowest  price 
thus  prevailed  in  1880  and  the  highest  in  1882.  The  tendency 
was  upward  until  the  later  year  and  then  downward.  While  the 
difference  is  slight  the  price  of  meats  rather  increased  during 
the  period. 

MEATS. 

Prices  in  1880  to  1884  incltMive,  of  a  given  quantity  in  each  case  of 

19  different  kinds  of  meat. 


Articles. 

1880.    ' 

'   1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Portpr    house    steftk 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.06 

.07 

.05 

8-.10 

7— .10 

7-.09 

3-.05 

7— .09 

6-.07 

.06 

.02 

3-.04 

8-.10 

8-.10 

.09 

.09 

.11 
.10 
.06 
.07 
.05 

8^.12 

.10 

'    8-.09 

4-.06 
.10 

a-.io 

.06 
.03' 
.05 
9-.12 
.125 
.10 
.12 

.125 
.125 
.US 
.10 
.06 
.06 
8-.12 
.10 
.09 
6-.06 
11— .12 
10-.12 
.06 
.04 
.07, 
lO-.lS 
12-.14 
.13 
.14 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.09 

.07 

.05 

8-.12 

8— .10 

6~.08 

&-.06 

9-.11 

»-.10 

.08 

.05 

&-.06 

'   8-.10 

12-.14 

.12 

.14 

.10 

Sirloin    steak    

.10 

Round,   steak 

.10 

Uoast   beef 

.08 

Shoulder  beef    

.07 

Plate   beef 

.06 

Veal  •. 

8-.12 

Mutton    le&TB    

7— .09 

Mutton   loins   and   racks 

6-.07 

Mutton  breast  and  necks 

4-.06 

Pork    loin    , 

9-.12 

Pork  shoulder    

7~.09 

Pork  trimmings   

.07 

Pork  shanksf  

8-.04 

Pork   ribs   

6-.06 

Bausases  < 

7— .10 

Hams  

Bacon   

Lard   

n— .14 
.11 

^.12 

Totals  

1S2 

171.5 

195.5 

179 

169 

Clothing:  In  the  next  table  are  found  the  prices  of  fourteen 
articles  of  clothing,  such  as  workingmen  generally  wear.  This 
table  is  perhaps  the  most  it^t^testing  in  the  lot  as  it  shows  a 
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steady  decrease,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  price  of  practically 
every  article  included-        How  large  the  decrease  was  is  best 
shown  in  the  totals  for  each  year.     In  1880  the  articles  included 
commanded  a  price  of  $91.00 ;  for  the  four  succeeding  years  it 
ranged  $88.90,  $80.30,  $70.70,  $62.00.     Between  the  first  two 
years  there  was  thus  a  fall  of  $2.10,  between  the  first  and  last 
the  fall  amounted  to  $27.00.     The  benefits  which  must  have  ac- 
crued to  the  wage  earners  from  this  source  alone  must  therefore, 
vhen  the  whole  state  or  country  is  considered,  have  been  great; 
and  would  have  gone  a  good  ways  towards  offsetting  any  decrease 
in  money  wages  that  might  have  taken  place  during  this  period. 


CLOTHING. 

/VicM  in  1880  to  1884  inclusive^  of  a  given  quantity^  in  each  case,  of 
H  different  kinds  of  clothing  or  working  men's  suits. 


Articles. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


Ctnta,  working  .. 
Coats,  plain  dress 
Pmi«,  working  .. 
jMts,  plain  dress 
^Bitg,  working  ... 
Suits,  plain  dress, 
winter  undershirt 
winter  drawers  .. 

OtercofttB 

SlocWngg  

ji}t*M,  wool  ..'.*; 

J«tiiet  raits  

stilnet  pants  .... 
«tlnet  coats  

Totals 


1888. 


$8.00 

18.00 

17.00 

16.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

2.50 

2.50 

6.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

15.00 

15.00 

13.00 

U.OO 

18.00 

18.00 

16.00 

15.00 

.875 

.875 

.75 

.66 

.875 

.87^ 

.76 

.66 

13.00 

12.60 

12.00 

10.00 

.66 

.65 

.66 

.50 

.85 

.76 

.76 

.66 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 

2.26 

2.26 

2.00 

1.76 

4.50 

4.00 

3.60 

8.00 

|91.00(^ 

188.900 

180.30 

170.70 

1884. 


$6.00 

8.00 

2.00 

4.60 

9.00 

14.00 

.50 

.60 

8.00 

.40 

.60 

5.00 

1.60 

3.00 

$62.00 


^ooU  and  Shoes:  This  table  gives  the  prices,  during  the  five 
year  period,  of  a  given  quantity,  in  each  case,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  shoes  such  as  are  usually  worn  by  workers  and  their 
lamilies.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  clothing,  there  was  a  steady 
Auction  in  prices  from  year  to  year.  Of  course  in  the  very 
iiature  of  things  the  fall  here  could  not  have  been  as  great  as 
for  clothing,  but  the  percentage  is  respectable.  The  quantities 
iDclnded  exchanged  for  $232.10  in  1880,  for  $226.05  in  1881, 
for  $219.00  in  1882,  for  $213.70  in  1883,  for  $207.40  in  1884, 
From  the  first  to  the  last  year  there  was  thus  a  fall  of  $24.70, 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Prices  in  1880  to  I884  inclusive,  of  a  given  quantity  in  each  case, 

of  17  different  kinds  of  hoots  and  shoes. 


Articles. 


1880. 


Men's  boots: 

Cowhide,    per   dozen.... 

Kip,  per  dozen   

Calf,   per  dozen   

Men's  shoes: 

Cowhide,  per  pair   

Kip,  per  pair  

Calf,  per  pair  

Women's  shoes: 

Button,   per  pair 

Polish,    per   pair    

Kid  button,  per  palr..^ 
Boys'  boots: 

Cowhide,    per   dozen.... 

Kip,   per  dozen 

Calf,  per  dozen  

Children's  shoes: 

Cowhide,    per   pair , 

Kip,   per  pair , 

Calf,  per  pair  , 

Goat  button,  per  pair  ... 

Kid  button,  per  pair  .. 

Totals  


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


$37.00 
40.00 
49.00 

$36.00 
39.00 
48.00 

$36.00 
38.00 
47.00 

$34.00 
37.00 
46.00 

1.45 
1.70 
2.20 

'       1.40 
1.66 
2.15 

1 

1.36 
1.60 
2.10 

1.90 
1.56 
2.06 

2.20 
1.90 
2.26 

2.15 

1.85 
2.20 

2.10 
1.80 
2.16 

2.06 
1.75 
2.10 

26.50 
31.00 
81.00 

26.00 
30.00 
30.00 

26.50 
28.00 
29.00, 

24.75 
28.00 
28.00 

1.00 
1.15 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 

.96 
1.10 
1.16 
1.20 
1.25 

.90 
1.06 
1.10 
1.16 
1.20 

.85 
1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.15 

$232.10 

$228.06 

$219.00 

$213.70 

1884. 


$33.00 
36.00 
46.00 

1.25 
1.50 
2.00 

2.00 
1.70 
2.05 

24.00 
27.00 
27.00 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

$207.40 


Coal  and  Wood:  This  table  gives,  for  each  of  the  five  years 
inchided,  the  prices  of  three  kinds  of  coal  and  three  kinds  of 
wood,  together  with  the  total  for  these  articles  for  each  year.  As 
fuel  is  an  important  item  in  the  family  budget,  changes  in  the 
prices  of  same  means  a  great  deal  to  most  families.  As  to  the 
prices  in  this,  the  same  cliaract eristics  may  be  observed  as  in  the 
preceding  tables.  In  1880  or  the  first  year  in  order  the  prices 
were  generally  low.  The  next  year  there  was  a  sharp  rise.  Then 
again  a  downward  tendency  set  in  and  continued  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  last  year,  1884.  On  the  whole  the  fall  during  the 
period  was  considerable.  This  is  best  seen  from  a  comparison 
of  the  totals  for  each  year. 
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COAL  AND  WOOD. 

Prices  in  18S0  to  1884  inclusive^  of  a   given  quantity  in  each  case, 

of  coal  and  wood  or  fuel. 


Articles. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


Cotl,  Lackawana,  per  ton.. 
Coal,  best  soft,  per  ton  .... 
Coal,  medium  soft,  per  ton 

Wood,  maple,  per  cord 

Wood,  beech,  per  cord 

Wood,  pine,  per  cord 

Totals  


16.90 

$8.26 

$7.45 

$7.29 

6.41 

7.21 

6.833 

6.75 

4.75 

5.00 

5.333 

4.75 

7.00 

8.92 

7.79 

7.25 

6.00 

7.045 

6.79 

6.25 

4.625 

5.21 

4.75 

4.75 

135.685 

$41,635 

138.946 

$37.04 

$6,833 
6.125 
4.60 
6.667 
5.60 
4.50 

$34,225 


Summaries:  This  is  the  last  table  in  this  series  and  embraces 
the  totals  of  each  of  the  five  preceding  tables,  together  with  ag- 
gr^tes  for  all.  This  table  therefore  shows  the  aggregate  prices, 
for  the  period,  of  all  the  necessaries  included.  That  during  this 
period  there  was  on  the  whole  one  great  fall  in  prices  is  beyond 
dispute.  Thus  the  totals  show  that  the  articles  embraced  com- 
manded a  price  of  $376.48  in  1880.  The  next  year  prices  stood 
about  at  the  same  point  From  that  year  up  to  and  including 
1884  the  decline  was  rapid.  In  1882  they  had  fallen  to  $356. 69, 
in  1883  to  $338.84,  in  1884  to  $318.97.  The  decrease  from  the 
first  to  the  last  year  was  therefore  $57.51  or  nearly  16  per  cent. 


Summaries  of  the  five  preceding  tables. 


Articles. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


firocerles  (47  articles) 

Heats  09  kinds) 

nothing  (14  kinds)   

Boorg  and  shoes  (17  kinds) 
toil  and  wood  (6  kinds)..., 

T(>tal8  


n6.175 
1.520 

91.000 
232.100 

35.686 


I 


$376,480 


$18,135 
1.715 

88.SO0 
226.060 

41.636 


J 


$376,386 


$16,490 
1.965 

80.300 
219.000 

38.946 


$366,691 


$16,606 
1.790 

70.700 
213.700 

37.040 


$338,836 


1884. 


$13,661 
1.690 

62.000 
207.400 

34.226 

$318,966 


Wages :  The  six  preceding  tables  relate  exclusively  to  the 
pnces  on  necessaries  or  certain  articles  of  consumption  goods 
irom  1880  to  1884  inclusive,  and  showed  among  other  things 
that,  on  the  whole,  prices  of  groceries,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  fuel  had  fallen,  while  those  of  meats  of  all  kinds  had  either 
remained  stationary  or  slightly  increased.     In  connection  with 
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this  data  in  this  part  of  the  report  there  are  also  presentations 
concerning  wages.  While  these  are  not  as  complete  as  those  of 
prices  they  are  still  of  interest,  and  the  more  important  figures 
have  been  compiled  in  the  following  table  : 

These  tables  show,  for  the  years  1880  to  1884  inclusive, 
the  course  of  wages  in  about  ninety  occupations  in  this  state. 
The  table  is  of  necessity  so  extensive  that  to  make  more  detailed 
comparisons  of  the  data  in  same  would  require  too  much  space. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  in  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
occupations  the  figures  indicate  an  upward  tendency  in  the 
wages,  that  in  over  seventy  per  cent  it  remained  stationary  and 
that  in  five  or  six  occupations  only  there  was  a  downward  ten- 
dency. On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  table  must  be  said  to  show  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  during  this  period.  Thus 
with  the  money  wages  slightly  moving  upward  and  necessities 
growing  cheaper,  as  the  preceding  tables  plainly  show,  there  must 
have  been  a  substantial  increase  in  real  wages  during  the  period. 
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SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT,  1885  AND  1886   (578  PAQES)^. 

Besides  the  introduction  this  report  includes  consideration  of 
factory  laws,  etc.,  distributive  and  industrial  cooperation,  co- 
operation in  the  United  States,  co-operation  in  Wisconsin,  strikes 
and  industrial  disturbances,  the  eight-hour  day,  boycotting  in 
Wisconsin,  arbitration  tribunals,  foreign  emigration,  Wisconsin 
workingmen,  miscellaneous  matter,  and  manufacturers'  returns. 
The  treatment  except  of  "manufacturers'  returns"  is  almost 
wholly  textual  and  the  report  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
economic  and  sociological  literature  of  the  state. 

Introduction  (52  pages). — This  contains  a  textual  considera- 
tion of  various  matters  of  interest  to  employes,  suggested  by  the 
investigation  which  were  undertaken. 

Factory,  hotel,  labor ^  and  lien  laws  (Jf2  pages). — This  chapter 
gives  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  labor,  factories, 
hotels,  liens,  building  and  loan  associations,  and  a  copy  of  the 
act  creating  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  as  enacted  in  1885. 
The  laws  quoted  regulate  hours  of  labor ;  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  and  children ;  require  fire-escapes  for  factories,  etc.,  and 
doors  in  factories,  etc.,  to  swing  outward ;  relate  to  employment 
of  apprentices ;  secure  wages  of  laborers,  etc.,  on  Milwaukee  pub- 
lic works ;  provide  for  exemption  of  wages  from  execution ;  se- 
cure wages  in  cases  of  assignment ;  prohibit  intimdiation  of  vot- 
ers; provide  for  exemption  from  execution  and  attachment;  f<»r 
protection  of  children ;  relate  to  liability  of  stockholders  for  la- 
borers' wages;  secure  wages  of  railroad  laborers;  relate  to  me- 
chanics' liens ;  to  laborers'  liens  upon  lumber ;  to  liens  for  board 
and  lodging;  tok. liens  against  ships,  boats  and  vessels;  and  to 
building  and  loan  associations. 

Bistinhutive  and  industrial  co-operation  (7^  pages). — This  is 
a  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  co-operation  in  various  Eu- 
ro{)ean  countries  and  Australia,  based  on  the  report  of  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
Short  tables  throughout  the  text  give  the  membership  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  total  amount  of  their  funds,  profits,  and 
the  amount  of  business  done,  each  year,  from  1884  to  1867;  the 
profits  of  the  productive  departments  of  the  English  co-operative 
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vfiiolesale  society  in  1883,  and  a  list  of  productive  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  with  date  of  organization,  yearly  sales,  profits, 
etc,  in  1884. 

Co-oferaiion  in  the  United  States  (76  pages), — This  gives  a 
sketch  of  a  large  number  of  associations  in  various  states  of  the 
Union  conducted  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

Cooperation  in  Wisconsin  (JfS  pages), — This  gives  an  account 
of  the  different  co-operative  enterprises  of  the  state,  including  a 
table  which  gives,  by  industries,  the  number  of  firms  and  em- 
ployes, classified  according  to  whether  the  manufacturers  an- 
swered yes  or  no  to  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  desirability,  prac- 
ticability of  co-operation. 

Sirihs  and  industrial  disturbances  (11  pages). — Under  this 
heading  is  given  a  consideration  of  most  of  the  labor  troubles 
which  occurred  in  the  state,  from  January  1,  1885,  to  Septem- 
ber 1, 1886.  A  table  compiled  from  the  returns  of  2,000  em- 
ployers gives  a  list  of  strikes,  by  industries,  and  localities,  show- 
ing the  number  of  employes  involved  and  their  gain  and  loss  in 
wages,  the  cause  of  each  strike,  its  duration  and  result.  A  copy 
of  the  scale  of  prices  agreed  upon  by  journeymen  tailors  and  their 
employers,  of  Milwaukee,  is  also  given. 

The  eight-hour  day  (58  pages), — This  gives  an  account  of  the 
agitation  in  the  state  for  an  eight-hour  labor  day.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  Milwaukee  riot.  May,  1886, 
with  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  those  convicted  of 
offences  m  connection  therewith,  and  extracts  from  laws  relating 
to  riots,  etc. 

SoycoUing  in  Wisconsin  (18  pages), — This  gives  an  account 
of  boycotting  in  the  state  during  the  past  year,  1885-86,  to- 
other with  the  views  of  employers  on  the  boycot.  . 

^^hitration  trihunaU  (26  pages), — This  gives  a  sketch  of  ar- 
wtration  in  various  European  countries  and  in  different  states  of 
the  Union,  including  abstracts  of  laws  relating  to  arbitration, 
opinions  of  employers  and  employes,  and  a  tabular  record  of 
those  employers  of  the  state  who  expressed  views  for  or  against 
^roitration,  showing  the  number  of  firms  and  nature  of  business 
done,  and  the  number  of  employes,  by  industries. 

Summing  up  the  opinions  of  the  employers  it  is  found  that 
^*^25  reporting  184  or  about  43  per  cent,  were  in  favor  of  ar- 
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bitration  and  that  241  or  57  per  cent-  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
average  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  former  was  53,  of 
the  latter  55.  Of  the  workers  who  expressed  their  views  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  favored  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
differences  between  them  and  their  employers.  As  the  employer 
is  invariably  the  stronger  party  in  all  such  disputes  these  facts 
are  significant. 

Foreign  immigration  (15  pages), — This  is  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  immigration  into  the  United  States,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  its  restriction.  Extracts  from  views  of  employers  are  given, 
and  tables  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  landed  each  year, 
from  1820  to  1886 ;  the  foreign  born  population  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  from  1870  to  1880,  and  by  firms,  the 
kind  of  persons  they  would  exclude,  and  the  qualifications  they 
would  require  of  those  admitted. 

The  views  of  the  employers  as  to  kind  of  immigrants  that 
ought  to  be  excluded  and  the  qualification  which  should  be  re- 
quired of  them  were  brought  out  quite  clearly  by  the  question 
whether  any  "restriction"  of  immigration  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Replies  to  this  question  were  received  from  526  or  69.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  756,  and  of  these  only  63  or  12  per 
cent,  reported  in  the  negative.  About  88  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber reporting,  or  463  employers,  therefore,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  in  one  way  or  another  immigration  should  be  restricted.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  desired  opinions  varied.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  report,  however,  that  104  or  23  per  cent,  of  those 
in  the  affirmative  did  not  specify  the  nature  of  the  restriction, 
that  216  or  about  46.5  per  cent,  held  that  anarchists,  socialists, 
criminals  and  paupers  ought  to  be  excluded,  that  70  or  over  15 
per  cent,  were  of  the  opinion  that  immigration  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely prohibited,  that  34  or  7.4  per  cent,  thought  property,  and 
that  9  or  nearly  2  per  cent,  thought  educational  qualification 
should  be  required,  that  30  or  nearly  6.5  per  cent,  held  that  a 
good  moral  character  should  be  the  terms  upon  which  immigrants 
should  be  admitted. 

This  one  question  was  thus  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of  restricting 
immigration.  A  large  proportion  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  it  ought  to  be  cut  off  entit^^^'  ^^^  ^^  \^^^i  a  certain  period. 
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It  also  developed  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  favored 
Testriction  of  some  sort  were  foreign  born. 

Wiscon^iii  worhingmen  (15  pages), — This  gives  extracts  from 
views  of  workingmen  on  different  phases  of  the  labor  problem, 
and  a  table  giving,  for  individuals,  their  occupation,  residence, 
yearly  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  days  employed 
during  the  year,  the  number  in  family,  the  number  owning 
homes,  their  yearly  expenses  in  detail,  etc. 

iliscellaneoiis  matters  (15  pages), — This  gives  an  account  of 
bonus  agreements  and  cut-throat  contracts,  including  specimens 
of  scwie  of  them  used  by  corporations  in  Milwaukee,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  convict  labor  in  the  state. 

Manufacturers'  returns  (26  pages), — This  comprises  statis- 
tical tables,  compiled  from  the  sworn  returns  of  employers,  giv- 
ing, by  establishments  and  industries,  the  number  of  employes 
(men,  women  and  children)  and  their  wages  and  hburs  of  labor 
for  1885  and  1886;  a  summary  of  wages,  by  industries,  for 
1885;  and  a  summary  showing  industries  in  which  female  and 
Aild  labor  are  employed,  with  their  number  and  the  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  employes  in  1886. 

As  to  persons  employed  the  summaries  show  that  their  num- 
wr  for  the  establishments  embraced  were  34,974  males  and 
'5'^n  females,  or  a  total  of  38,797.  The  percentage  of  females 
^88  thus  9.81  of  the  total  employed.  The  tables  also  show  that 
1<7  males  and  44  females  were  under  14  years  and  that  7  were 
«nder  12  years  of  age. 

To  the  38,797  workers  $11,256,700  was  paid  in  wages  during 

the  year  (1885),  or  an  average  amoimt  to  each  worker  of  about 

*-^0-    Comparing  this  amount  with  the  average  as  obtained 

in  the  same  manner  from  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  report,  a 

^ide  difference  is  noticed,  the  amount  in  the  former  report  being 

*wut  $363,  or  $73  per  year  more.     While  the  returns  for  both 

y^ars  included  practically  the  same  establishments  it  is  not  likely 

that  this  difference  represents  a  fall  in  wages.     It  is  more  likely 

that  the  total  wages  for   the  first  year   includes   not  only    the 

amonntpaid  as  wages,  but  also  the  amount  paid  in  salaries.  For 

the  above  year  the  amount  paid  as  salaries  footed  up  to  $2,040,- 

^^^'     Adding  this  to  that  paid  in  wages,  as  shoAvn  above,  the 

t^  is  brought  up  to  $13,  297,223,  and  the  pverage,  leaving  tb^ 
10 
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wage-earners  as  reported,  to  $354  or  only  $9  less  than  the  figures 
of  two  years  earlier.  As  from  other  parts  of  the  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  state  was  suffering  somewhat  from  a  business  de- 
pression during  1885,  this  difference  of  $17  is  more  likely  to 
represent  the  course  of  wages  though  even  this  figure  should  be 
accepted  with  caution. 

TIIIBD  BIENNIAL  BEPORT,  1887  AND  1888  (398  PAQEs). 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  An  introduction 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  bureau,  trade  notes,  etc.,  individual 
and  trade  statistics,  and  employers'  statistics.  The  contents  and 
some  of  the  conclusions  under  each  of  these  heads  are  given  be- 
low: 

Introduction  (2Jlf  pages  J. — This  is  a  textual  consideration  of 
the  work  of  the  bureau,  and  of  various  matters  of  interest  to 
workingmen,  including  lists  of  industries  arranged  according  to 
aggregates  of  wages  paid  and  to  number  of  employes,  and  a  table 
giving  the  average  wages  by  localities. 

Trade  notes,  remarks  and  suggestions  by  Wisconsin  wage- 
earners  (115  pages). — This  gives  extracts  from  remarks  made 
by  workingmen  concerning  immigration,  home  ownership,  labor 
organizations,  improvement  of  trades,  general  legislation,  trade 
notes,  and  contracts. 

Individual  and  trade  statistics;  tabulated  returns  of  Wisconsin 
wage-earners  (96  pages). — This  embraces  five  statistical  tables, 
giving,  for  individuals,  their  occupation,  location,  earnings, 
hours  of  labor,  nativity,  age,  conjugal  condition,  number  owning 
homes,  their  wages  and  methods  and  frequency  of  payment; 
their  earnings,  time  employed,  and  increase  or  decrease  of  wages 
in  ten  years ;  their  products  per  day  of  hand  and  machine  labor ; 
their  ages  at  the  beginning  of  work,  the  length  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, etc. ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  occupation,  the  bod- 
ily ailments  peculiar  to  their  trade,  the  cost  of  tools,  etc. 

Summarized,  the  above  tables  show  among  other  things : 

That  of  653  skilled  workmen  reporting  271  had  steady  work, 
and  that  the  remainder,  382,  found  work  at  heir  trade  231^  days 
out  of  the  year;  that  the  total  number  of  days  employed  was 
162,289  or  248^  days  on  tlx^  average  to  each  man. 
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That  the  total  earnings  in  1887  of  597  skillejd  hands  was 
$341,860  or  $572.63  on  the  average. 

That  the  average  age  of  718  skilled  workmen,  exclusive  of  ap- 
prentices, was  37  years  and  one  month. 

That  712  persons,  exclusive  of  saw  mill  employes,  worked  on 
the  average  10  hours  and  7  minutes  daily,  while  74  saw  mill 
employes  worked  10  hours  and  50  minutes  daily.  This  makes 
the  general  average  for  these  workers  10  hours  and  20  minutes 
daily. 

That  of  743  workmen  661  reported  full  cash,  82  part  cash  and 
part  merchandise  payment  of  wages ;  that  of  528  workmen  295 
reported  weekly,  184  monthly,  and  49  semi-monthly  payment  of 
wages. 

That  of  826  workmen  reporting  on  this  point  389  owned  their 
homes. 

That  of  826  workmen  450  were  horn  in  the  United  States,  of 
these  213  in  Wisconsin.  The  remaining  237  came  to  this  state 
from  all  other  sections  of  the  country  except  the  south,  not  a 
single  one  reported  from  this  section ;  376  were  foreign  born. 

Employers'  statistics  (26  pages). — This  comprises  statistical 
tables,  giving  by  industries  the  nimiber  of  employes  and  their 
average  daily  wages,  annual  earnings,  time  lost  and  time  em- 
ployed, by  occupations ;  the  number  of  establishments,  by  indus- 
tTies;  the  number  of  their  employes  (male  and  female),  and  the 
total  amount  paid  in  wages ;  the  number  of  employes  and  aggre- 
gate wages  paid  in  1887  in  44  wholesale  establishments  in  Mil- 
waukee, by  industries ;  and  the  aggregate  wages,  by  localities ;  the 
number  of  establishments  and  of  employes  in  1887  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  places  according  to  the  state  census  of  1885. 
These  facts  are  presented  in  tables  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X. 

Table  VI  shows  the  average  daily  wages  and  average  annual 
earnings  in  all  branches  of  labor  connected  with  845  establish- 
ments employing  62,935  wage-earners.       The  average  annual 

earnings  in  211  branches  of  occupation  was  $643.11,  exclusive 
of  foremen. 

Table  VIII  shows,  among  other  things,  that  out  of  the  62,935 

employes  7,707  were  females,  and  that  of  the  845  establishments 

456  had  weekly,  261  monthly,  and  86  semi-monthly,  while  32 

had  no  regular  pay  days.     This  table  also  shows  that  these  ea- 
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tablishments  utilized  75,995  horse-power  for  motive  power,  and 
paid  out  in  wages  during  the  year  $23,710,865.52,  or  an  average 
of  $376.75  to  each  wage-earner  employed. 

Table  IX  shows  that  the  44  wholesale  establishments  which 
reported  were  classified  into  17  industries  and  employed  1,149 
persons,  paying  in  wages  an  aggi'cgate  of  $658,759.54  during  the 
year. 

Table  X  shows  the  aggregate  wages  paid  by  localities. 

) 

FOURTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT^  1888-89   (331  PAGES). 

Introductory  (3  pages), — Under  this  head  is  embraced  brief 
textual  statements  concerning  the  work  of  the  bureau,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  workers  and  the  press,  the  labor  laws  enacted  during 
the  period  covered,  and  the  industrial  condition  generally  of  the 
state.  •  ,    -   -t  4 . 

Statistics  of  building  tirades  (120  pages), — This  part  gives  the 
result  of  an  investigation  concerning  the  condition  of  wage-earn- 
ers in  the  building  trades,  based  upon  the  answers  of  248  con- 
tractors, the  w'ritten  statement  of  538  workingmen,  the  inquir- 
ies and  direct  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  master  builders'  as- 
sociations, the  personal  investigations  by  officers  of  the  bureau, 
and  the  copies  of  pay  rolls  of  142  firms.  The  text  gives  selected 
replies  of  workingmen  concerning  the  condition  of  trade,  the 
home  ownership,  and  their  present  condition  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  old  countrv.  The  tables  based  on  returns  from  in- 
dividual  workingmen  give  for  each,  by  occupation,  his  location, 
total  earnings,  daily  income,  and  number  of  days  lost  during  the 
year.  Other  tables  give  number  of  rainy  days  and  the  number 
of  days  the  wind  attained  a  velocity  of  25  miles  an  hour  at  Mil- 
waukee each  month,  from  1887  to  1889 ;  the  ages  at  which  274 
natives  and  251  foreign  born  workingmen  entered  their  trades: 
the  number  of  workingmen,  native  and  foreign  born,  over  25 
years  of  age,  by  ages,  owning  homes ;  the  number  of  workingmen 
classified  by  annual  earnings,  showing  the  number  and  propor- 
tions owning  homes ;  and  a  statement  by  foreign  born  working- 
men,  showing  the  monhtly  wages  received  in  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  Wisconsin,  for  26  days'  work ;  their  possible  earnings 
in  their  native  countries  witb.  s^^^^J  employment  as  compared 
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vith  their  actual  earnings  at  their  trade  in  Wisconsin  from  May 
1st,  1888,  to  May  1st,  1889,  and  their  possible  annual  earnings 
in  Wisconsin,  working  310  days.     Tables  based  upon  returns 
from  employers  give,  by  location  and  occupation,  the  number  of 
workingmen  classified  according  to  their  hourly  earnings;  the 
average  earnings  per  hour  and  per  year  of  225  ten-hour  work 
davs  and  the  average  daily  income  for  365  days;  the  number 
and  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  as  reported  by 
contractors  in  each  trade;  copies  of  pay  rolls  of  138  contractors, 
showing  the  amount  paid  in  wages  each  month  during  the  year 
1889  by  each,  with  recapitulation  showing  by  months  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages  and  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  men  work- 
ing and  idle.     Tables  for  each  of  a  number  of  industries  show, 
by  localities,  the  average  wages  of  workingmen,  with  a  recapitu- 
lation showing  the  number  of  workingmen  reported,  classified 
according  to  occupations  and  hourly  earnings.     Tables  compiled 
from  returns  made  by  officers  of  builders'  exchanges  show,  by 
occupations,  the  average  wages  of  workingmen  in  39  cities  lo- 
cated in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  compared  with  those  paid 
in  Milwaukee. 

The  tables  are  interesting  and  instructive.  For  lack  of  space, 
however,  only  two  brief  summaries  of  those  which  are  concerned 
with  the  rate  of  wages  can  be  included  here.  The  first  of  these 
show  the  number  of  persons  reported  employed  at  classified 
wages  in  the  building  trades  in  Wisconsin.  The  second  in  or- 
der gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  hour  in  the  building 
trades  in  Milwaukee  and  in  39  cities  in  the  United  States. 
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Classified  hourly  wagis  in  the  various  building  trades  in   Wisoon 

const  n^  Report,  188S-9. 
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Under  10  cts. 
per  hour. 

• 

n 

5 

* 
90 

Bricklayers 

136 

116 

47 

23 

16 

l.'SO 

1,215 

435 

11 

22 

9 

3 

4 

82 
71 
11 
19 
9 
83 
44 
10 
10 
18 
180 

4  99 

Stone  masons 

4  25 

Plasterers 

■  •  «  • 

•  ■  • 

1.72 

Stone  cutters 

1 

3 

.85 

Mortar  mixers 

12 
102 
315 
127 

""2 

15 

19 

8 

•  •  ft  ■ 

4 
• .  • 
7 

.59 

Hod  carriers 

5.60 

Carpenters 

8 
2 
3 

1 
1 

102 

37 
3 
7 
4 

44.60 

House  painters 

1 
2 

15.9K 

Orainers 

2 

1 

41 

PaDerhantrers 

13 
4 
3 

1 

.82 

Decorators 

.34 

Calcimiaers 

• 

.12 

Siffn  painters 

1 
16 

3 
15 

.15 

Plumbers 

1 

1 

6 

18 

17 
5 
3 
2 
7 

81 

20 
6 
1 

16 
127 

879 

32.27 

5 
2 

«  •  ■  • 
■  »  •  • 

3 
4 

1 
2 

"oo 

3.02 

Plumbers'  helpers ....   ... 

2.60 

Steamfltters. ... 

2 
4 

1 
5 

4 

6 
2 

1 

18 
2 
5 

1 
2 

1,13  J 

41.49 

.40 

Gasfltters 

.69 

Sewer  layers 

.33 

Sewer  diggers 

1 

3 

1 
2 

305 

Tinsmiths 

1 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  ■ 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1.61 

Galvanized  iron  workers. 
Slaters 

.3d 

.36 

House  movers 

.66 

Laborers 

32 
90 

19 

40 

1.46 

60 
2.2U 

6.60 

3 
.11 

4 
.15 

26 
.92 

49 
1.7J 

162 

V9& 

1 

282 
10.36 

Aggregates 

2,724 
100.00 

Percentages 

• 

100.00 

The  above  table  embraces  23  trades  besides  those  employed 
at  common  labor  in  the  same,  or  an  aggregate  of  2,724  persons. 
Outside  of  a  few  trades,  however,  such  as  masons,  carpenters, 
painters,  etc.,  the  number  of  persons  embraced  is  rather  limited, 
and  the  figures  should  therefore  be  used  with  considerable  care. 
From  a  casual  examination  of  the  table  it  seems  that  masons  and 
plumbers  received  the  highest  rate.  Considering  all  industries, 
the  proportion  who  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day  con- 
stitute about  two-thirds  of  the  tx)tal  number  reported. 
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Avtrage  rale  of  wages  per  hour  in  the  building  trades  in  various 

cities,  report,  1888-9, 


Classification  of  Cities. 


Rate  per 
hour,  cents 


MQwankee,  Wis.  

AUanti,  Oi.  1... 

Baltimore,  Ud 

BtemtrclL  N.  D 

Bv»toQ,  Mass.  

Brookljn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  \ 

Chicago,  UL  

ClnciJmatl,  Ohio 

CleTeland,  Ohio  

Concord,  N.  H 

I^irolt,  Mich 

£a8t  Saginaw,  Mich.  . 

(lalreston,   Texas   

J'rand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Lancaster,  N.  H 

Lexington,   Va 

Minneapolis,   Minn.    .. 
Montpeller.   Vermont 

NiahTllle,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

ProTldence.  R.  I 

K<K:he6ter.  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Sr.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  .. 

Sarrtmenio,  Cal 

.^nu  Fe.  N.   Mexico 

Sionx  Cltj.  Iowa 

Syracnse,  N.  Y 

Vlcksburg,  Miss 

Washinjfton,  D.  C.   .. 
Wilmington,  Dei 


25.9 

21.5 

30. 

28. 

90.1 

85.2 

26.1 

83.1 

26.7 

26.7 

23.8 

25.7 

26.9 

32. 

23.1 

28.6 

31.6 

22.2 

22. 

26.1 

23.9 

22.7 

23.3 

37. 

26.9 

28.9 

27.7 

25.9 

27.7 

38.4 

25.1 

41.2 

41.2 

32.4 

27.6 

24.0 

24.8 

82.3 

28.6 


In  the  preceding  table  is  found  the  average  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  in  the  building  trades  in  Milwaukee  and  38  other  cities  in 
the  country.  The  rate  in  Milwaukee  was  25.9  cents  per  hour 
which,  considering  the  whole  table,  would  seem  to  constitute  a 
fair  average  for  all.  A  number  of  cities  show,  of  course,  a 
higher  rate  than  this,  but  there  are  also  a  number,  and  among 
them  several  large  cities,  which  show  a  lower  rate.  As  these 
figu]^  were  obtained  from  officers  of  builders'  associations  they 
are  likely  to  be  fairly  representative. 

Statistics  of  manufactures  (SJf  pages), — This  chapter  gives 
statistical  tables  showing,  by  industries,  the  number  and  per  cent, 
of  workingmen  reported,  classified  according  to  their  daily  wages, 
with  recapitulation  by  industries,  accompanied  by  a  diagram 
showing  for  all  industries  the  per  cent,  of  workingmen  classified 
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according  to  their  daily  wages.  Other  tables  give,  by  industries, 
the  number  of  establishments,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in 
1888  and  1889,  the  wages  paid  by  new  firms  and  the  increase 
in  the  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1889  over  1888  ;  the  annual  earn- 
ings per  employe  in  each  industry,  computed  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages  by  the  total  number  of  employes;  the 
relative  importance  of  62  leading  industries  according  to  the 
total  and  percentage  amount  paid  in  wages;  and  the  record  of 
tlie  loss  bv  fire  in  1888  and  1889. 

A  table  compiled  from  direct  correspondence  of  the  bureau 
with  foreign  authorities  shows  the  average  daily  earnings,  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  labor  of  a 
blacksmith  in  wheat  bread,  meat,  pork  and  butter.  A  table  com- 
piled for  and  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of 
chiefs  of  bureaus  of  labor,  1889,  shows  the  relative  purchasing 
power  of  the  daily  wages  of  a  blacksmith  in  the  same  commodi- 
ties in  Wisconsin  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  statistical  presentations  in  this  part  which  relates  to 
classified  daily  wages  in  manufacturing  industries  have  been 
used  under  "Course  of  Wages''  in  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 
The  total  number  of  persons  reported  for  each  class  of  wages  are 
also  given  in  below  table. 

Classified  daily  wages  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Wiscon- 
sin, report  1888-9, 


Classiflcatioa  of  Wages. 


Peraons 
employed. 


Percent- 

affea. 


$4.00  per  day  and  over 

3.50  but  under  $4.00   . 

3.00  but  under   3.50   . 

2.50  but  under   3.00 

2.00  but  under  2.50  . 

1.50  but  under   2.00  . 

1.25  but  under   1.50   . 

1.00  but  under   1.25  ., 

.76  but  under   1.00  . 

.50  but  under      75  .. 

Under  50  cents 

Aggregates  


2.09 

1.19 

2.43 

5.27 

11.32 

27.65 

^.83 

10.38 

6.62 

6.84 

8.37 

100.00 


The  table  gives  the  number  of  persons  and  percentage  of  same 
for  each  class.  Of  the  81,332  persons  included  40,774  or  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent,  received  $1.50  ^r  day  or  over.  Nearly  23 
per  cent,  of  the  total  received  $1-25  but  under  $1.50  per  day. 
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FIFTH   BIENNIAL  REPORT^    1891-1892    (298   PAGES). 

Introduction  (3  pages), — Under  this  head  is  included  a  brief 
textual  survey  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  the  business  situation 
in  the  state  generally,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
bureau  which  were  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Building  trades  (63  pages).  This  chapter  is  practically  a 
continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  build- 
ing trades  in  this  state.  The  results  are  based  upon  returns  of  em- 
ployes, employers  or  contractors,  members  of  master  builders' 
associations,  and  personal  inquiries  by  the  officers  of  the  bureau. 
The  returns  of  the  employes  relates  mostly  to  conditions  in 
their  trade  in  the  locality  where  they  live. 

The  returns  of  the  contractors  called  for  the  amount  paid  ii. 
wages  to  each  workman  and  the  time  worked  during  the  year ; 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  each  month  and  for  the  year,  the 
wte  of  wages  per  hour,  and  for  many  other  facts  relating  to  the 
eondition  of  employment.  The  returns  from  members  of  master 
builders'  associations  and  other  persons  show  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  cities  where  received  from. 

Of  the  information  thus  obtained,  those  parts  which  relate  to 
^tte  rate  of  wages  and  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  the  pre- 
ceiiiigyear,  is  presented  in  tabulated  form ;  those  concerning  the 
oondition  of  the  workers  and  of  employment  in  other  respects 
appear  under  remarks  and  trade  notes.  From  the  tables  in  the 
report,  the  follo\ving  presentation  of  results  has  been  prepared : 
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Average  rate  of  tvagea  per  hour  in  the  building  trades  in  various 

cities^  report  of  1891-2. 


Classification  of  Cities. 

Rate  per 
hour,  cents 

Milwaukee  

27.9 

Bi  Mna  rck 

30.5 

Buffalo 

27.8 

I'hatianooga  

24,7 

<*hlfago  

35.1 

L^t^nrer  

38.1 

I»etrwit  

28.2 

iDcIianapolis   

29.8 

KaDM9  City  

Zl.l 

LouUville 

23.6 

Lynn 

29.6 

Minneapolis  

30,7 

Mobile  

26.0 

N^-w  Orleans - 

30.0 

N.Tfolk  *.'.'..'.*.. 

28.9 

c»?iiaha 

33.7 

p«»ria  .'!.lll!l!l*!"l^ll^^..^^ \ "..../.. \.,\,,.V.V/.\\V^V... 

33.1 

Philadelphia  

33.2 

Pittsburg    

35.7 

P'trtland.  Me 

26.6 

P'^rtland.  Ore 

37.0 

rr>Tldence  

26.9 

Pneblo   

37.7 

22,0 

St.  J(Mepli 

26.6 

30.1 

St  Paul  ..    . 

...••«a^  m  M  ••■■•••■•••■>••>••■•••■■■■■••>■•••■■■■•■«••«■•«•« 

29.4 

Sloui  city  

29.5 

Snperlor  

28.1 

26.2 

Vi<k»burjr 

29.0 

27.9 

Worcester    .  ...*.' 

26.1 

Statistics  of  manufactures  (60  pages). — This  part  is  also  a 
continuation  of  an  investigation  which  was  begun  in  the  last 
report.  The  returns  give,  by  industries,  the  classified  daily 
wa^  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  factory  workers  in  the  state, 
the  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  and  the  losses  by  fire  for  the 
ypar.  The  tables  show,  by  industries,  the  number  receiving 
^'classified  w^ages/'  the  amount  paid  in  wages,  yearly,  from  1888 
to  1891  inclusive,  the  average  wages  in  1889,  1890  and  1891, 
a  comparison  of  the  persons  employed  and  wages  paid  in  Mil- 
waukee with  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  losses  by  fire  from  1885 
to  1892  inclusive.  The  table  showing  the  classified  wages  of 
the  total  number  of  workers  included  is  reproduced  below : 
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Olasaifted  daily  wages  in  manufacturing  industries  in   Wisconsin, 

•  report,  1891-2, 


Classification  of  Wages. 


Persons 
employed. 


Percent' 
ages. 


14.00  per  day  and  over 
'3.50  but  under  $4.00     .. 

3.00  but  under  3.50   ... 

2.50  but  under   3.00   ... 

2.00  but  under  2.50   ... 

1.50  but  under   2.00    ... 

1.25  but  under  1.50    .. 

1.00  but  under   1.25   ... 

.75  but  under   1.00    ... 

.50  but  under     .75    ... 

Under  50  cents  

Aggregates  


2.271 

1.278 

5.489 

7.344 

11.490 

29.212 

19,249 

10.447 

6.111 

6-100 

2.931 


101.922 


2.22 

1.24 

5.3S 

7.20 

11.27 

28.66 

18.S8 

10.24 

5.99 

5.90 

2.87 


100.00 


Of  the  101,922  persons  reported  for  this  report  57,084,  or 
practically  56  per  cent,  received  $1.50  per  day  and  over.  As 
these  tables  cover  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  factory  workers 
in  the  state  and  thus  represent  the  actual  condition  of  all,  a 
comparison  of  the  above  facts  with  the  same  facts  in  the  table 
for  1888-9  shows  that  the  number  of  those  who  received  $1.50 
per  day  and  over  w^as  about  6  jx?r  cent,  greater  in  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  than  in  that  covered  by  the  former. 


SIXTH  BIENNIAL  REPOKT^  1893-4   (345  PAGES). 

As  has  been  explained  already  the  fourth  and  fifth  biennial 
reports  embraced  for  their  resjx^ctive  periods  investigations  of 
the  wages  paid  and  conditions  generally  in  the  building  trades 
and  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state.  In  the  sixth  re- 
port these  investigations  were  continued.  The  schedules  used 
were  almost  identical.  The  parties  applied  to  for  information 
w^ere  either  the  same  or  represented  the  same  interests  and  tie 
presentation  of  the  data  and  of  the  results  is  practically  alike 
throughout  the  three  reports.  Detailed  explanations  of  the  na- 
ture, sources,  and  tabulation  of  the  data  aro  therefore  unneces- 
sary here. 

Of  the  two  tables  given  below,  which  have  been  compiled  from 
this  part  of  the  report,  the  first  in  order  gives  the  number  in 
the  diflFerent  branches  of  the  building  trades  reported  employed 
at  a  classified  rate  of  wageg  T>^^  hour,  and  the  second  table  shows 
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ihe  average  rate  of  wages  per  hour  in  the  building  trades  in 
Milwaukee  and  in  28  other  cities  in  this  country. 


CTatit/rcrf  hourly  fvngen  in  the  various  building  trades  f 
sin— Report,  1893-4- 
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ent  cities,  report,  I8S3-4. 
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The  two  preceding  tables,  together  with  the  presentations  for 
the  reports  of  1888-9  and  1891-2,  make  a  comparison  of  the 
course  of  wages  in  the  trades  included  during  the  years  covered 
easily  possible.  Such  comparisons  are  of  special  value,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  Without  statistical  presentation 
along  this  line  there  would  be  no  way  of  telling,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  general  trend  of  wages  during 
any  period  was  up  or  down,  or  the  extent  of  such  rise  or  fall. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  trades  are  not  very  heavily  repre- 
sented and  that,  for  this  reason,  conclusions  cannot  be  safely 
drawn  in  all  cases.  Considering  everything,  however,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  in  most  cases  the  figures 
as  given  deviate  but  little  from  the  actual  condition  and,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  course  of  wages  in  a  general  way  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  used  with  safety. 

What  the  above  series  of  tables  show"  for  building  trades  in 
this  state  the  table  below,  together  with  those  for  the  other  two 
reports,  shows  for  the  factory  workers.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
these  tables  there  can  be  no  possible  doubts,  as  each  represents 
for  the  year  covered  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  factory  workers, 
in  the  industries  included,  in  the  state. 


Classified  daily  wages  in  manufacturing  industrits  in  Wisconsin, 

report,  1893-4. 


Classification  of  Wages. 

Persons 
employed. 

Peroent- 
ages. 

$4.00  per  dav  and  over  

2.260 

1.513 

2.461 

6.170 

13.032 

28.766 

21.225 

11.006 

6.962 

7.028 

2.452 

2.19 

3.50  but  under  S4.00    

2.19 

3.00  but  under   3.50   

2.39 

2.50  but  under  3.00   

5.99 

2.00  but  under   2.50    

12.96 

1.50  but  under   2.00   

27.92 

1.26  but  under  1.50    

20.67 

1.00  but  under   1.25   

10.69 

.75  but  under  1.00   

6.76 

.60  but  under     .75   

6.82 

Under  50  cents  

2.S9 

AflTflrrecrates  

102.865 

100.00 

Dividing  the  number  in  this  table  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  former  tables  w^e  find  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  per- 
sons receiving  $1.50  per  day  and  over  of  about  3  per  cent,,  the 
number  in  this  case  b^itig  about  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  as 
against  nearly  56  per  c^^t;  V^  the  former  period,  or  for  1891-2. 
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THE  SEVENTH    BIENNIAL  BEPORT,   1895-96    (548   PAGES). 

This  report  includes  six  investigations  under  the  follo\ving 
heads:  "Farmers'  Returns,"  "Mechanics  and  Workingmen's 
Returns,"  "Average  wages  and  time  in  operation  in  manufactur- 
ing industries,"  "Classified  daily  wages  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries," ^^Manufacturers'  Eeturns,"  and  "Building  and  Loan 
Associations." 

Farmers'  returns  (pages  1-176). — Under  this  head  is  pre- 
sented mostly  in  tabulated  form  responses  from  about  550  farm- 
ers in  the  state  to  more  than  forty  questions  bearing  upon  their 
economic  and  social  conditions.  While  only  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the. schedules  sent  out  were  returned,  those  received  make 
interesting  reading,  having  evidently  been  carefully  prepared. 
A  few  of  the  answers  are  summarized  below : 


NatlTe  born  

Foreigii  born  

Not  reporting  place  of  birth 

Married 

Single  

Arerage  number  of  penonB  in  600  families 

Arerase  months  per  year  of  school  attendance  of  children 

Arprage  namber  of  years  enjirafced  in  farming  

Average  nnmber  of  acres  per  farm  (546  farms) 

ATertge  number  of  acres  per  farm  under  cultivation  (544  farms) 

ATerage  value  of  land  and  imp.  per  acre  (532  farms) 

Number  of  farm  hands  employed  in  summer  (409  farms)  

Arerage  monthly  wages  in  summer a 

>Qmber  of  farm  hands  employed  In  winter  (270  farms)  

Arerage  monthly  wages  In  winter  a 

Members  of  farmers*  associations  

Not  members  of  farmers'  associations  

(lot  rep.  as  to  membership  of  farmers'  associations 

Members  of  beneficiary  associations 

Not  members  of  beneficiary  associations  

^t  rep.  as  to  membership  of  beneficiary  association 

J«n7  life  Insurance 

Jo  not  carry  life  Insurance 

Not  reporting  as  to  life  Insurance 


354 
176 

19 
517 

32 
6.6 
7.5 

25,6 
209.3 
134.6 
147.93 
678 

$17.20 
346 
$12.30 

19 
514     • 

16     ' 
111 
412 

28 
163 
364 

22 


a.  In  over  90  per  cent,  of  cases  this  includes  board  and  washing. 

Besides  these  the  farmers  expressed  themselves  on  many 
other  points.  Thus  98  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  devoted 
themselves  to  mixed  farming,  finding  this  the  most  profitable. 
Xearly  all  expressed  themselves  upon  the  yield  and  the  esti- 
mated Q06t  per  unit  of  products  less  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  land.  As  regards  terms  of  employment  for  hired  help  over 
^€  per  cent  stated  that  the  hiring  was  done  either  by  the  month 
or  for  the  season.     Nearly  87  per  cent,  said  that  domestic  help 
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was  scarce  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  that  girls  who  had  to 
work  for  a  living  preferred  other  employment,  mostly  in  the 
cities.  The  larger  proportion  also  stated  that  of  the  farm  la- 
borers also  the  tendency  was  towards  the  city. 

A  chapter  in  this  part  is  devoted  to  production  and  prices  of 
farm  products  in  the  United  States.  The  material  for  this  is 
mostly  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  From  this  the  following  comparison  of  the  rel- 
ative increase  in  population  and  products  from  1870  to  1895. 
The  figures  used  are  the  average  of  the  two  five-year  periods, 
1870-74  and  1890-95. 

Relative  increase  of  population  and  products. 

Percentage 

Classification.  of 

Increase. 

Population  62.7* 

Wheat— In  bushels  81.71 

Corn— in  bushels  70.© 

Oats— in  bushels  ^^"S 

Hay— in  bushels  387.08 

Cattle— number  of  heads  ^'S! 

Hogs— number  of  heads  56.80 


From  this  is  seen  that  the  production  of  the  various  crops  in 
this  country  as  a  whole  increased  much  faster  than  population. 
Thus  while  population  increased  62.74  per  cent,  the  production 
of  wheat  increased  81.71  per  cent,  and  of  oats  162.08  per  cent. 
Cattle  increased  in  number  125.64  per  cent,  and  hogs  56.60 
per  cent. 

Mechanics',  etc.,  returns  (pa-ges  177-336), — This  part  is 
based  upon  1,488  returns  made  by  mechanics  and  workingmen 
throughout  the  state  on  schedules  sent  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  returns  related  among  other  things  to  the  age  of  the  per- 
son reporting,  number  in  family,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  pay 
day,  time  employed,  yearly  earnings,  income  from  other  sources, 
living  expenses  in  detail  and  other  facts  relating  to  their  eco- 
nomic condition,  together  with  their  views  upon  various  topics. 
A  summary  of  the  main  tables  is  presented  as  follows : 
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Statistics  oj 

mechania»  and 

Hngmen 

;»£ 

1 

*^te 

1 

<'5 

1 

i 

f! 

J 

f 

i  li 

i  If 

1    II 

5    £i 

1 

OcCBfATlOSB. 

i 

t 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3Z.4 

11 

3B.1 

|i 

M.I 

ti 

».o 

Hit 

3.« 

4.6 

M 

3.» 
l« 

li 

3> 
4.1 

:!.4 

4.1 

4;- 

10.0 

1 
1 

< 
.1 

A 

lo!! 

,8:! 
Jl 

la: 
lac 

11 : 

1 

lo: 
lo: 

'1 

!ie 

1 

:« 

1 
1 

.Of 
.8' 

as 

eo  e 

II 

55. 

s; 

20.0 
27:2 

li 

Mi 

1 

33. 

a,o 

il 

1 

11                4 

SKSr.:.:-:::.:::: 

S 

te™ :■.-.:■. 

S8 

FioorTopnmtiTM 

st^siiLr^'"'"''" 

».« 

jjuouud  brlEklarers 

41.11 

S?. 

n^^b^'^;i^m"Bii^»" 

11 

Xwmtlw?.., ?!""""'. '.'.'.'. 

JJ:! 

c^kiiwirbi;:*.:;:::::".:::'.: 

JSX"^" 

r. 

The  above  tables  give,  for  the  number  reporting  in  each  trade, 
the  areragB  ago,  persons  to  support,  hours  of  labor,  time  em- 
ployed during  year,  wages  received,  the  percentage  reporting 
part  wages  withheld,  owning  homes  and  average  vahie  and  in- 
debtedness of  same,  and  the  percentage  carrying  life  insurance. 

The  highest  average  age,  42  years,  is  that  of  millwrights  and 
the  lowest,  or  26,8  yeara,  is  given  for  plumbers.  In  most  of  the 
trades  10  hours  constituted  a  day's  work  in  summer,  but  there 
are  some  exceptions.  Engineers,  firemen  and  paper  hangers 
witrked  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  while  cigar  mnkera,  eoopern, 
machinists,  masons,  mattress  makers,  printers  and  tobacco  work- 
<T3  worked  less  than  10  hours  per  day.  The  fluctuations  of  the 
tipirrs  between  the  different  trades  is  equally  marked.  As  a 
"hole  the  table  is  interesting  and  deserves  more  study  than  can 
be  given  to  it  here. 
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Number  reporting,  and  in  family ^  yearly  earnings  from  all  sources, 
living  expenses  in  detail  and  total  by  occupation  in  1895. 


OCCOPATIONS. 


i 


S;4 

■Ss 


«  «  ^ 

>Sb 


Average  Yearly  Expenditures 
PEE  Family. 


cn.2 


^^  ■art 


•3 

p 


4S 


0 


Blacksmiths 

BoUermakbrs 

Brewery  workers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Cicrarmakers  

Coopers 

Engineers,  stationary 

Factory  operatives 

Firemen,  stationary 

Machine  hands 

Machine  woodworkers 

Machinists  

Maions  and  bricklayers  . . . 

Mattressraakers 

Millwrights 

Molders 

Painters 

Papermakers 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters 

Printjrs 

Shoemakers 

Tailors  

Tanners  and  carriers 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths 

Tabacoonists 

Unskilled  laborers  

Upholsterers 

Wagonmakers 


All  occupations. 


17 
4 

16 

12 

36 

li 

16 

16 

29 

6 

14 

25 

&) 

3 

2 

2 

28 

25 

6 

2 

6 

21 

3 

24 

6 

4 

2 

44 

4 

5 


42:3 


4.5 

1176  82 

$223  41 

$72  82 

129  40 

$85  81 

3.5 

577  75 

269  00 

59  25 

29  50 

102  00 

4  4 

629  56 

266  IZ 

79  91 

36  26 

100  86 

3.6 

506  57 

216  16 

70  67 

32  75 

77  75 

4.3 

435  00 

182  75 

69  61 

28  06 

75  39 

4.0 

451  06 

238  14 

64  92 

30  50 

88  74 

4.7 

418  88 

235  4U 

62  33 

28  86 

81  00 

3.7 

755  05 

285  00 

96  69 

37  56 

I0e:f7 

3.7 

290  ai 

155  22 

37  25 

21  67 

50  99 

6.2 

463  49 

202  00 

67  50 

40  50 

73  00 

3.4 

456  79 

182  79 

68  57 

26  05 

80  28 

4.3 

390  07 

190  80 

59  33 

23  74 

72  56 

4.2 

739  85 

287  19 

89  03 

39  84 

123  33 

6.7 

548  34 

313  34 

86  00 

37  66 

76  00 

3.0 

836  00 

200  00 

45  00 

22  00 

48  00 

6.0 

685  00 

240  00 

107  50 

37  50 

102  00 

4.8 

670  09 

253  44 

78  13 

30  69 

84  78 

4.U 

430  01 

208  44 

70  22 

28  08 

71  52 

4.0 

766  00 

348  00 

72  00 

64  00 

106  00 

3.5 

505  09 

247  00 

117  50 

27  50 

120  00 

3.6 

721  66 

275  00 

86  66 

40  00 

108  00 

3.2 

449  18 

210  95 

47  62 

30  67 

83  33 

3.0 

616  00 

166  66 

48  00 

45  66 

84  00 

4.2 

501  00 

234  22 

80  75 

35  55 

80  70 

4.8 

627  00 

251  66 

65  50 

23  87 

90  33 

3.5 

607  75 

236  50 

82  25 

29  50 

93  00 

3.5 

565  00 

241  00 

45  00 

30  00 

117  00 

4.9 

352  32 

176  59 

48  11 

27  02 

64  03 

4.6 

708  50 

276  50 

101  20 

32  00 

110  00 

4.4 

~4.r 

605  20 

199  00 
$233  93 

68  00 

46  UO 

98  40 

$536  66 

$7127 

$82  67 

$88  67 

$31  31  $t92  75 
81  50;  5tl  25 


131  50 
111  67 

83  31 
82  28 
87  06 

132  81 
4194 
74  83 
50  41 
48  24 

129  01 

69  UO 
21  00 
73  00 

70  66 
50  94 
69  00 
r2  00 

142  16 

67  76 

52  34 

65  50 

136  80 

113  00 


614  64 
509  00 
4'!8  12 
504  58 
494  65 
658  4» 
307  07 
457  .S3 
407  10 
394  67 
668  40 
582  00 
336  00 
560  UO 
517  60 
429  20 
66100 
584  OU 
651  b2 
440  83 
396M 
496  72 
568  16 
55125 


182  00!  565  01 


46  66 

166  80 

86  80 

$85  00 


362  40 
674  50 
497  20 

$51144 


The  above  table  shows  for  each  occupation  included  the  num- 
ber of  persons  reporting,  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family? 
the  yearly  earnings  per  family,  and  in  detail  the  average  cost  of 
living  per  family. 

In  all  423  persons  reported.  For  all  occupations  the  average 
persons  to  each  family  was  4.2  and  the  average  yearly  earning? 
$535.66.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  living  per  family  was 
$511.44.  Of  this  $233.93  or  46.17  per  cent,  was  paid  for  food 
or  subsistence,  $71.27  or  13.88  per  cent,  for  clothing,  $32.67  or 
6.48  per  cent  for  fuel,  $88.57  or  17.37  per  cent,  for  rent,  $85.00 
or  16.10  per  cent,  for  incidental  expenses.  The  proportion  of 
these  outlays  vary  considerably  as  between  the  different  occu- 
pations caused  largely,  it  appears,  by  the  amount  of  the  earn- 
ings. Comparing  the  average  earnings  with  the  outlays  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  saving  of  $24.22  to  each  family. 

Considerable  space  h^s  ^^^^  allowed  remarks,  but  the  opin- 
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ions  there  expressed  are  too  varied  and  lengthy  to  be  considered 
here. 

Average  and  classified  daily  wages  (pages  337-372), — This 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  average  wages  and 
time  in  operation  in  the  various  manufacturing  industries  in 
Wisconsin  from  1888  to  1895  inclusive.  The  figures  given  have, 
in  each  case,  been  compiled  from  the  annual  returns  of  the  manu- 
facturers as  made  to  this  bureau.  The  average  yearly  earnings 
were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  with 
the  average  number  of  persons  employed  and  are,  of  course,  not 
absolutely  safe  except  for  comparison  with  other  figures,  or  with 
the  wages  for  other  years,  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  Such 
comparisons  have  also  been  made  for  the  eight  years  covered, 
and  the  fluctuations  in  wages  from  year  to  year  are  clearly 
shown.  The  figures  for  each  industry  could  not  be  included 
here  but  the  following  table  shows,  for  each  year,  the  totals  and 
the  averages  drawn  therefrom  for  "All  Industries.'^ 

Xumber  of  establishments  reporting,  total  persons  employed  and 
wages  paid  each  year,  together  with  averages  obtained  from 
sime. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Rkfort- 

ZMG. 

MbnEmfloted. 

Wages  Paid. 

o  a 

Tkar. 

Total. 

Av.per 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Total. 

Av,  per 
year. 

Av. 
day. 

is 

US8 

1.136 
1.272 
1.S64 
1,386 
1.381 
1.610 
1.460 
1.368 

71.218 
80.604 
80.880 
94.<)(») 
90.936 
96.640 
83.642 
86.797 

62.7 
6S.3 
69.3 
70.4 
68.3 
60.0 
57.8 
62.7 

128.416.694 
82.675.944 
33.125.213 
88.023,274 
38.296.878 
87.32fr,810 
31.409,244 
32.903.707 

$399.01 
404.66 
409.66 
404.12 
421.13 
386.66 
376.62 
384.69 

$1.44 
1.46 
1.43 
1.44 
1.46 
1.42 
1.38 
1.37 

46.4 

1«9  

46.8 

1890  

48.0 

Iffll  

46.9 

IW  

48.0 

ima 

46.0 

18W  

46.4 

1886  

46.6 

In  the  two  following  tables  the  classified  daily  wages  in  manu- 
facturing industries  for  the  years  1894  and  1895  are  given.  The 
part  represented  by  these  tables  is  a  continuation  of  the  returns 
which  have  been  received  annually  since  1888  and  explained  al- 
ready. These  tables  give  the  totals  for  the  state  only,  the  pres- 
entations for  each  industry  having  necessarily  been  omitted. 
In  comparing  the  percentage  of  the  number  in  each  class  some 
interesting  changes  in  the  course  of  wages  between  the  two  years 
may  he  noticed. 
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ClasBifled  daily  wages  in  manufacturiny  indiLstries  in  Wisconsin, 

in  1894. 


Classification  of  Wages. 


$4.00  per  day  and  over 


Persons 
employed. 


Perce  ntr 
ages. 


3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 


)nt  under  $4.00 
)ut  under  3.50 
Jut  under 
but  under 


1.50  but  under 

1.25  but  under 

1.00  but  under 

.75  but  under 

.50  but  under 

Under  50  cents 


3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
.75 


Aggregates 


2.06 

1.84 

2.29 

4.86 

11.52 

21-82 

22.22 

15.22 

7.84 

7.47 

3.36 

lOO.OO 


From  this  it  is  seen  that  37,178  persons  or  43.89  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  reported  for  1894  received  $1.50  per  day  or 
over.  Compared  with  preceding  years  this  indicates  a  down- 
ward trend  in  wages. 

Classified  daily  wages  in  manufacturing  industries  in  Wisconsin 

in  1895. 


Classification  of  Wages. 


Persons 
employed. 


Percent- 
ages. 


)4-00  per  day  and  over 
3.50  but  under  $4.00  . 
3.00  but  under  3.50  . 
2.50  but  under  3.00  ., 
2.00  but  under  2.50  ., 
1.50  but  under  2.00  . 
1.25  but  under  1.50  . 
1.00  but  under  1.25  . 
.75  but  under  1.00  . 
.50  but  under     .75   . 

Under  50  centtf  

Aggregates  


1.506 

1.096 

1.875 

4.264 

9.090 

18.655 

20.697 

11.489 

6.289 

6.212 

2.924 


84.095 


1.78 

1.32 

2.23 

6.07 

10.82 

22.18 

24.61 

13.66 

7.48 

7.38 

3.47 


lOO.OO 


In  1895,  36,484  persons  or  43.40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber reported  received  $1.50  per  day  or  over^  a  slight  decrease 
below  the  previous  year. 

Manufacturing  returns  (pages  895-50 If.), — The  investiga- 
tion under  this  head  is  an  eflFort  to  show  the  cost  of  production 
and  earnings. in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  state  for 
1895.  The  investigation  is  based  upon  the  returns  of  870  es- 
tablishments in  the  various  lines,  covering  in  detail  the  capital 
used,  value  or  selling  price  of  the  goods  made,  and  in  detail  the 
various  expenses  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  reliable  data ;  and  while  the  investi- 
gation extends  beyond  the  qj^^^^^^^  limits  and  into  a  field  where 
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the  facts  are  not  easily  obtarined,  it  is  believed  that  the  results 
are  more  than  ordinarily  accurate.  In  order  to  avoid  giving 
publicity  to  any  fact  detrimental  to  business  or  private  interests 
the  presentations  are  largely  in  percentages.  This  mode  of 
treatment  was  explained  to  those  from  whom  the  data  were  ob- 
tained and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  reliability  of  the  re- 
turns. Many  firms  sent  us  verified  copies  of  their  balance  sheet 
for  the  year,  and  the  importance  of  this  to  an  investigation  of 
this  kind  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Percentage  of  total  value  or  selling  price^  of  the  stock  and  material 
used  and  wages  paid,  and  other  expenses  of  production  includ- 
ing profits  in  manufacturing  industries  iji  Wisconsin  for  1895. 


Indubtbibs. 


AgricQltaral   Implements    

Beer  aad  malt  

B<ae«  (packing)  

Boxw  (paper  and  cigar)   

Boiler  works   

Boots  and  shoes  

Brass  goods    

Brick  and  drain  tile  

Chairs  and  ebair  stock  

Cigars    

Cloaks  and  clothing  

Cotton  and  linen  mills  

Confectionery  

Cooperage  

EJctricaf  and  gas  fitting  supplies 

Lxceislor  

Flonr  and  feed  

V^rnlture    

J****  gloTes  and  mittens  

Hardware  specialties  

Iron  works  (malleable)  

Knit  goods  

Lantber,  lath  and  shingles  

JUchiDe  shops  and  f oandrles  . . . . 

Mattresses  and  bedding  

Pilnts,  oils  and  greases  

Finer  and  palp  

Jwrlgerators    

Saddlerj,  harness,   etc 

wh  doors  and  blinds  

Bfver  pipe  and  cement  

nUpbnUding    

8<wp.  Ije  and  potash  

Stares  and  heading  

Stores,  ranges  and  furnaces  

Stone  (marble  and  granite)  

Tanniers  and  carriers  

Tin  ware  and  abeet  Iron  

Tobacco 

Trmnks.  ralises  

Veneer  

S"**"    

ysgon,  carriages,  etc.  

WUTow  ware  and  toys  

Woodenware  

Woodwork    

Woolen  and  wonted  mills  

AH  iBdoitriea  


PBBCBNTAaBE  OF  VALUB  OA  SBLL- 

INO  Prices. 


Materials 

and 
snpplies. 


63.85 

47.<X 

54.46 

58.37 

45.01 

68.10 

42.86 

90.06 

46.45 

50.22 

56.14 

61.41 

66.75 

55.69 

62.38 

43.28 

84.73 

52.72 

60.45 

49.33 

48.49 

66.20 

52.65 

46.71 

61.27 

73.77 

51.52 

87.48 

53.83 

57.39 

44.82 

39.78 

64.89 

60.04 

49.24 

34.15 

67.92 

46.25 

67.11 

49.60 

42.42 

63.78 

60.70 

62.01 

65.60 

41.66 

64.14 

63.80 


Labor. 


23.21 
10.61 
21.04 
20.30 
27.75 
20.10 
27.45 
35.34 
33.06 
26.08 
18.56 
26.38 
12.54 
26.72 
18.22 
19.75 

2.86 
26.64 
17.28 
25.76 
34.93 
18.96 
21.22 
28.15 
18.01 

7.36 
18.84 
33.20 
20.52 
21.26 
19.02 
41.92 
20.80 
27.43 
26.02 
30.87 
12.70 
27.68 
12.73 
22.64 
29.43 
18.14 
23.80 
28.10 
23.44 
33.98 
19.60 
22.47 


Other 
factors. 


22.94 
42.36 
24.50 
21.38 
27.24 
21.80 
29.69 
34.60 
20.47 
28.70 
26.80 
22.21 
81.71 
17.59 
29.40 
86.97 
12.41 
20.64 
22.27 
24.91 
21.68 
26.82 
26.13 
26.14 
20.72 
18.87 
29.64 
29.82 
26.65 
21.35 
86.16 
18.35 
24.81 
22.53 
26.74 
84.98 
19.38 
28.07 
20.16 
27.76 
28.15 
28.06 
25.60 
19.89 
20.96 
24.62 
28.96 
24.23 
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The  presentations  for  each  industry  are  made  in  eight  tables 
and  show  the  percentage  of  each  factor  of  cost  of  the  total  cost  of 
production ;  the  percentage  of  each  factor  of  cost,  or  expense  of 
the  total  value  or  selling  price  of  the  product;  the  relation  of  the 
capital  used  to  the  product  turned  out;  the  proportion  of  cash 
capital  used  to  the  amount  invested  in  machinery,  buildings, 
etc. ;  the  proportion  of  wage  earners  and  partners  or  stockhold- 
ers; average  investment  and  average  profits;  and  the  product 
and  wages  to  each  workfer.  Detailed  explanations  of  the  results 
can  not  be  made  here,  but  the  preceding  table  shows,  by  indus- 
tries, the  percentage  as  based  upon  the  total  value  of  the  product 
of  the  stock  or  raw  material  used,  the  wages  paid  and  of  other 
expenses  including  profits. 

Building  and  loan  associations  (606  to  639). — Tables  are  pre- 
sented under  this  head  showing  the  number  of  shareholders, 
shares  in  force,  borrowers,  amounts  borrowed,  assets,  profits  and 
losses  and  other  items  concerning  building- and  loan  associations. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  data  presented 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895 : 

Number  of  associations  reported: 

Serial  26 

Permanent  ^ .  18 

Terminating^  5 

Total  49 

Number  of  shareliolders  10,173 

Number  of  shares  in  force  at  the  end  of  year ^'^S 

Amount  loaned  to  members  during  the  year $815,567 

Withdrawal  of  matured  shares  paid  during  year  $634,312 

Total  loans  to  shareholders  in  force  at  end  of  year  $3,174,977 

Total  assets  at  end  of  year $3,496,676 

THE  EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPOKT,  1897-98  (701  PAGES). 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts:  Cost  of  production  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  corn ;  factory  inspection,  including 
an  investigation  of  child  labor;  and  manufacturers'  returns. 
The  introduction  to  the  reports  includes,  besides  an  explanation 
of  each  investigation,  a  brief  argument  for  additional  factory  in- 
spectors and  better  laws  for  the  regulation  of  child  labor. 

Cost  of  production  (pages  1-196), — This  part  of  the  report 
is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
selling  price  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  com  in  Wisconsin. 
Pages  1  to  33  are  textual  and  of  an  introductory  nature.  The 
terms  used  are  defined  and  ^^^  general  plan,  methods  employed 
and  thd  various  element^  oi  expense  and  value  are  fully  ex- 
plained.   Special  cttt6utirvw«  ifi  &^^^  to  fertilizers,  and  th6  15 
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pages  devoted  to  tbis  contain  many  illustrative  tables  showing 
the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  different  fertilizing  materials 
and  in  the  soil.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  show  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  maintaining  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  or 
land. 

The  tabular  presentations  begin  on  page  34.  Tables  I  to  III 
inchisive  oontain  the  greater  part  of  the  data  from  which  the 
ei«t  and  value  of  40  reports  for  each  of  the  crops  included  have 
Wn  computed,  together  with  summaries  and  brief  textual  ex- 
planations of  this  data. 

Tables  IV  to  VII  show  in  detail,  per  acre,  the  cost  and  value 
of  products  of  40  acres,  with  summaries  and  analysis  of  same. 

Tables  VIII  to  XI  inclusive  show  in  detail  the  cost  and  value 
of  products  of  40  acres  of  oats,  with  summaries  and  analysis. 

Tables  XII  to  XV  inclusive  show  cost  and  value  of  products, 
\^T  acre,of  40  acres  of  rye,with  summaries  and  analysis  of  same. 

Tables  XlVI  to  XIX  inclusive  show  in  detail  cost  and  value, 
per  acre,  of  40  acres  of  barley,  with  summaries  and  analysis. 

Tables  XX  to  XXIII  inclusive  show  in  detail  the  cost  and 
value  of  the  products,  per  acre,  of  40  acres  of  corn,  with  sum- 
maries and  analvsis  of  same. 

Tables  XXIV  to  XXVI  inclusive  show  the  most  important 
data  from  which  the  cost  of  production  and  value  of  products 
of  400  acres  of  each  of  the  5  crops  have  been  computed.  These 
computations  for  each  crop  are  presented  in  the  same  form  of 
tables  covering  the  same  amount  of  space  and  analyzed,  in  each 
^  in  the  same  way  as  those  previously  explained. 

Tables  XXVII  to  XXX  inclusive  contain  the  data  of  400 
acres  of  wheat 

Tables  XXXI  to  XXXIV  inclusive  contain  the  data  of  400 
acres  of  oats. 

Tables  XXXV  to  XXXVIII  inclusive  contain  the  data  of 
^M  acres  of  rye. 

Tables  XXXIX  to  XLII  inclusive  contain  the  data  of  400 
acres  of  barlev. 

Tables  XLIII  to  XLVI  inclusive  contain  the  data  for  400 
acres  of  corn. 

Table  XLVII  contains  a  compilation  of  data  from  70  reports 
'or  each  crop.  From  this  data  the  cost  and  value  of  the  prod- 
^ctB  of  1,000  acres  of  each  of  the  five  crops,  as  shown  in  the  five 
^^coeeding  tables,  were  computed. 
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Table  LIII  includes  all  th-e  data  thus  far  used,  or  of  510  re- 
ports of  each  crop.  This  data,  with  the  final  computations  made 
upon  it,  is  carefully  analyzed  in  the  text  which  follows  these  ta- 
bles, or  on  pages  IGO  to  193  inclusive.  The  tables  which  show 
the  final  results  are  reproduced  here,  and  with  the  diagram  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  each  element  of  expense  appended  to  each 
table,  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  investigation  accomplished. 

In  studying  the  final  tables  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  data 
upon  which  each  item  of  expense  is  based  is  given  in  full  in 
each  case ;  that  the  expenses  are  classified  under  two  heads,  the 
"Annual  Investment"  and  "Interest,"  or  fixed  charges;  and  that 
the  yield  upon  which  the  cost  per  bushel  is  based,  is  the  average 
of  that  reported  for  six  crops  or  years. 

To  give  in  detail  the  data  upon  which  the  expenses  of  the 
various  items  have  been  computed  was  thought  necessary  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  accessible  data  relating  to  the 
expenses  on  the  farm  are  scarce,  and  few  opportunities  are  there- 
fore offered  for  verification.  Then  again  the  figures  here,  being 
averages,  are  not  alwa^'y'S  likely  to  correspond  to  those  of  indi- 
vidual operators,  and  in  such  cases  the  basic  data  may  be  the 
means  of  a  more  ready  discovery  of  the  causes  of  any  difference. 
Many  who  may  be  interested  in  the  results  are  also  likely  to  be 
more  familiar  with  quantity  of  material  and  labor  which  are 
required  in  production  of  crops  than  with  their  money  value, 
and  to  these  also  the  methods  adopted  may  be  of  some  conven- 
ience. Generally  speaking,  it  is  also  in  line  with  good  practice 
in  statistical  investigatons  to  give  the  data  upon  which  the  con- 
clusions are  based  whenever  possible.  Considering  these  and 
other  facts  the  methods  used  would  certainly  seem  justifiable. 

The  expenses  included  under  "Annual  Investment"  corres- 
pond quite  closely  to  those  which  in  manufactures  oome  under 
raw  material  and  cash  or  credit  capital.  These  expenses  are 
necessary  in  both  cases.  Farmers  as  well  as  manufacturers  must 
have  materials  as  well  as  money  or  the  means  for  meeting  other 
outlays.  Upon  these  the  manufacturer  very  properly  considers 
himself  entitled  to  interest  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  farmer  is 
exactly  in  the  same  position,  and  interest  upon  the  "annual  in- 
vestment" is  therefore  a  proper  charge.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  machinery,  horses,  etc., 
used.     It  may  be  true  that  the  surpluses  above  expenses  in  the 
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past  have  been  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
that  in  such  cases  it  is  held  that  land  is  paid  for  or  costs  nothing. 
But  this  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  argued,  a  valid  reason  why  in- 
terest should  not  be  charged.  '  It  is  simply  instances  where 
fanning  has  been  profitable.  Almost  all  farms  have  a  fairly 
constant  cash  value.  This  amount  if  turned  into  cash  and  in- 
vested elsewhere  would  command  interest.  No  one  can  deny 
this.  If  thus  left  long  enough  the  interest  would  equal  the  prin- 
cipal. After  reaching  this  point,  however,  it  would  continue 
to  draw  interest  as  before  and  no  one  would  dispute  its  right  to 
do  so.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  capital  invested  in 
land  be  discriminated  against  ?  In  order,  however,  that  the  ex- 
penses which  arise  from  the  use  of  land  may  be  the  more  easily 
separated  from  the  annual  investment  it  has  been  presented  seiv 
arately  in  connection  with  other  interest  charges. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  per  bushel  the  average  yield  for  six 
years,  1892-97,  was  used  instead  of  the  yield  for  any  one  year 
or  that  of  the  year  the  investigation  was  made.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  conditions  of  farming  are  peculiar 
and  yield  very  uncertain.  Often  the  variation  from  year  to 
year  is  very  great.  This  is  even  true  on  the  richest  soils  and  un- 
der the  best  cultivation  and  management.  The  cost  per  acre 
varies  but  little  with  the  yield.  The  cost  per  bushel,  or  unit  of 
product,  on  the  other  hand,  iS  greatly  affected.  The  figures  for 
one  year  only  are  therefore,  as  a  basis,  not  likely  to  give  the  best 
'esults.  By  using  the  average  of  a  number  of  years  the  vari- 
ation from  year  to  year  is  largely  eliminated.  This  is  certainly 
^^e  in  this  case.  It  is,  of  course,  likely  that  the  cost  per  bushel, 
^  presented  here,  will  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  cost  on  in- 
'^i^dual  farms.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be  found  much 
^^r  the  average  for  a  number  of  farms  than  if  based  on  yield 
o|  any  one  of  the  years  included.  As  the  farmers  reported  the 
yield  as  well  as  the  price  for  each  year  the  averages  were  also 
^^%  obtained. 

l^he  average  yield  and  price  as  well  as  the  yield  and  price  for 
^^^^  are  presented  in  foot  notes  to  each  table.  Two  presenta- 
tions, one  with  the  basic  data,  the  other  with  diagrams  in  con- 
•^^lon  with  each  item  of  expense,  are  also  given  for  each  of  the 
'^^e  crops  included. 
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Co8t  of  production  of  wheat. 


Classification. 


Plowing    4.53  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Harrowing,  etc  1.63  liours  at  11.8  cents 

Seeding  90  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting  987  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Shocking,  ope  man 1.183  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Stacking,  etc.,  two  men 1.256  hours  at  23.6  cents 

Threshing   17.6  bush,  at  2.74  cents 

Marketing    17.5  bush,  at  1.37  cents 

Seed    1.7  bush,  at  72      cents 

Taxes,   per  acre 1  acre  at  25.6   cents 

Miiintenance  of  horses,  per  acre 1  acre  at  86.7   cents 

l^'ertllizlng— 2.3  loads  manure— labor. 2.3  loads  at  30      cents 

Other  expenses,  per  acre  1  acre  at  50     cents 

Depreciation  of  niacli'y,  per  acre..  4.29  dollars  at  10 per  ct. 
Depreciation  of  horses,  per  acre..  1.25  dollars  at  10  per  ct. 

Total  annual  investment   

Interest  on  machinery,  per  acre.  .4.29  dollars  at   6  per  ct. 

Interest  on  horses,  per  acre 1.25  dollars  at   6  per  ct. 

Int.  on  an.  investment,  per  acre..6.12  dollars  at   6  per  ct. 
Interest  on  land,  per  acre 44.00  dollars  at  6  per  ct. 

Total   cost    


Cost  per 

Cost 

Per 

acre. 

per 
bushel. 

cent- 

$ 

cts. 

ages. 

.535 

3.06 

6.66 

.192 

1.10 

2.03 

.106 

.61 

1.12 

.117 

.67 

1.24 

.140 

.80 

1.48 

.296 

1.69 

3.13 

.480 

2.74 

5.08 

.240 

1.37 

2.54 

1.150 

6.57 

12.17 

.256 

1.46 

2.71 

8.67 

4.96 

9.18 

.690 

3.94 

7.30 

.500 

2.86 

5.29 

.429 

2.45 

4.54 

.125 

.71 

1.32 

$6,123 

34.98 

64.79 

.2W 

1.47 

2.72 

.075 

.43 

.79 

.355 

2.03 

S.76 

2.640 

15.09 

27.94 

$9,450 

54.00 

100.00 

Investment  per  acre,  $55.66.  Average  yield  per  acre,  6  years,  17.5  bushels. 
Average  price  per  bushel.  6  years.  61  cents.  Average  value  per  acre  of  straw, 
$1.30.  Average  price  per  bushel,  1896,  65  cents.  Average  yield  per  acre,  1896,  IS 
bushels. 


This  table  shows  the  average  expense  per  acre  and  bushel  of 
on©  crop  of  wheat.  As  is  noticed,  each  item  of  expense,  together 
with  the  data  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  given  in  detail.  The  ex- 
penses are  also  classified  into  two  classes,  the  "Annual  Invest- 
ment" and  "Interest."  The  former  includes  labor,  material, 
taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  and  constitutes  64.79  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expense.  The  latter  includes  interest  on  the  annual  in- 
vestment and  on  the  value  of  the  machinery,  horses,  and  land 
used  and  constitutes  35.21  per  cent,  of  the  total  expense. 

The  "annual  investment"  foots  up  to  $6.12  per  acre  and  "in- 
terest" to  $3.33.  This  makes  the  total  $9.45  per  acre,  or,  with 
a  yield  of  17.5  bushels  per  acre,  54  cents  per  bushel. 

The  average  price  per  bushel  was  61  cents  and  the  value  per 
acre  of  the  straw  $1.30.  This  makes  the  total  $11. &8  per  acre 
or  68.5  cents  per  bushel. 

On  this  basis  the  value  exceeded  the  expense  by  $2.50  per 
acre  or  14.5  cents  for  each  bushel. 

The  investments  upon  which  interest  is  allowed  foot  up  to 
$55.66  per  acre,  and  consist  of  machinery,  horses,  annual  in- 
vestment, and  land. 
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Cost  of  production  of  oats. 


Classification. 


Cost 

Cost 

per 

per 

acre. 

bushel. 

1 

Ct8. 

Plowing   4x3  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Harrowing,    etc 1.63  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Seeding    90  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Cutting  987  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Shoclting,  one  man 1.1S3  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Stacking,  etc.,  two  men 1.256  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Threshing.  I'b'r  and  chgs.,  tliresher    39  bush,  at  1.75  cents 

Marlcetlng  39  bush,  at     .77  cents 

Seed  2.5bush.at35      cents 

Taxes   1  acre  at  25.6   cents 

Maintenance  of  team    1  acre  at  86.7   cents 

Fertilizing,  2.3  loads  manure 2.3  loads  at  30      cents 

Other  expenses,  per  acre  1  acre  at  50      cents 

Depreciation  of  machinery  4.29  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

Depreciation   of  horses    1.25  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Total  annual   Investment    • 

Interest  on   machinery 4.29  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  horses  1.25  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest   on   an.    investment 6.11  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  land,  rent  44.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 


.535 
.192 
.106 
.117 
.140 
.296 
.680 
.300 
.880 
.256 
.867 
.690 
.500 
.429 
.125 


I6.U3 

.257 

.075 

.355 

2.640 


Total    cost    I    $9,440 

I 


1.37 

.49 

.27 

.30 

.86 

.76 

1.74 

.77 

2.25 

.66 

2.22 

1.77 

1.28 

1.10 

.33 


15.67 

.66 

.19 

.91 

6.77 


24.20 


Per- 
cent- 
ages. 


5.66 
2.04 
1.12 
1.24 
1.48 
3.14 
7.20 
3.18 
9.32 
2.71 
9.18 
7.31 
6.30 
4.55 
1.32 


64.75 

2.73 

.79 

S.76 

27.97 


100.00 


Investment  per  acre,  $55.65.  Average  yield  per  acre,  6  yrs.,  39  bushels.  Av- 
erage price  per  bushel,  6  years,  26  cents.  Average  value  per  acre  of  straw,  12.30. 
Average  price  ppr  bushel,  1896,  17  cents.    Average  yield  per  acre,  1896,  41  bushels. 


From  the  above  presentation  13  seen  that  of  the  expenses  of 
growing  oats  the  annual  investment  covers  64.75  per  cent.,  while 
interest  at  current  rates  on  the  capital  used  covers  the  balance, 
or  35.25  per  cent.. 

The  Annual  Investment  includes  all  labor  and  material  used, 
taxes  and  the  depreciation  of  land,  machinery  and  horses  used, 
or  cash  outlays,  and  on  the  value  of  machinery,  horses  and  land 
used. 

The  average  expense  per  acre  and  bushel  for  the  state  was 
$9.44  and  24.20  cents,  respectively. 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  the  products,  the  same  year,  was 
$10.14  for  the  grain  and  $2.30  for  the  straw,  or  a  total  of 
$12.44.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  $3.00  per  acre  or  7-7 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  investments,  or  amounts  upon  which  interest  is  charged 
are:  Machinery  $4.29,  horses  $1.25,  annual  investment,  or  la- 
bor and  material,  $6.11,  land  $44.00,  or  an  aggregate  of  $55.65. 
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Cost  of  prodtiotion  of  barley. 


Classification. 


Cost 
per 
acre. 


Coat 

per 

bushel. 

cts. 


Per- 
cent- 
ages. 


Plowing  4.53  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Harrowing,  etc 1.63  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Seeding    90  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Cutting  987  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Shocking  1.183  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Stacking,   etc 1.2S6  hours  at  23.6   cents 

Threshing,  per  acre 30  bush,  at   2.21  cents 

Marketing  30  bush,  at  1.26  cents 

Seed    2.1  bush,  at  45      cents 

Taxes,  average  per  acre 1  acre  at  25.6   cents 

Maintenance  of  norses  1  acre  at  86.7   cents 

Fertilizing  manure  2.3  loads  at  30      cents 

Other  expenses  1  acre  at  50      cents 

Depreciation  of  machinery 4.29  dollars  at  10  per  cent 

Depredation  of  horses  1.25  dollars  at  10  per  cent 

Annual   investment 

Interest  on  val.  machinery 4.29  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

Interest  on  val.  horses 1.25  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

Interest  on  av.  Investment 6.25  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

Interest  on  val.  land  44.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent 

Total  cost  per  acre  


.535 

1.78 

.192 

.64 

.106 

.35 

.117 

.39 

.140 

.46 

.296 

.99 

.663 

2.21 

.380 

1.26 

.950 

3.17 

.256 

.85 

.867 

2.89 

.690 

2.30 

.600 

1.67 

.429 

1.48 

.125 

.42 

16.246 

20.81 

.287 

.86 

.075 

.25 

.363 

1.21 

2.640 

8.80 

19.581 

31.93 

5.5S 
2.00 
1.11 
1.22 
1.46 
3.09 
6.92 
8.96 
9.92 
2.67 
9.05 
7.20 
5.22 
4.48 
1.32 


65.20 

2.68 

.78 

3.79 

27.55 


100.00 


Investment  per  acre,  $55.79.  Average  yield  per  acre,  6  yearef,  80  bushels.  Av- 
erage price  pej"  bushel,  6  yenrs,  43  cents.  Average  value  per  acre  of  straw,  $1.50. 
Average  price  per  bushel,  1896,  28  cents.    Average  yield  per  acre,  189$r32  bushels. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  expenses  of  growing  barlev 
footed  np  to  $9.58  per  acre,  or  31.93  cents  per  bushel.  Of  this 
amount  the  annual  investment  constituted  65.20  per  cent,  and 
interest  34.80  per  cent. 

With  a  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre  and  the  price  at  43  cents 
per  bushel  the  value  of  the  grain  amounted  to  $12.90.  If  to 
this  is  added  the  straw  which  was  placed  at  $1.50  per  acre  the 
total  value  grows  to  $14.40'  per  acre  or  48  cents  per  bushel. 

A  comparison  of  expenses  and  value  thus  shows  a  net  balance 
per  acre  and  bushel  in  favor  of  the  farmer  of  $4.82  and  16  cents, 
respectively. 

The  total  investment  per  acre  for  one  crop  or  the  amount  upon 
which  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  interest  is  $55.79.  Of  this  Y.69 
per  cent,  is  for  machinery,  2.24  per  cent  for  horses,  13  per  cent, 
for  the  annual  investment  of  labor  and  capital,  and  77.07  per 
cent,  is  for  rent  or  the  use  of  .the  land. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Cost  of  production  of  rye. 


Clasaiflcation . 


Cost 

Cost 

per 

per 

acre. 

bnshel. 

1 

cts. 

Per- 
cent- 
ages. 


Plowingr   4.53  hours  at  11.8  cents. 

Harrowing,   etc 1.63  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Seeding    90  hours  at  11.8  cents 

JJuttlng   , 987  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Shocking  1.183  hours  at  11.8   cents 

Stacking,  etc 1.256  hours  at  23.6  cents 

Threshing    18  bush  at   2.81  cents 

Marketing  18  bush,  at  1.28  cents 

Seed  1.6  bush,  at  50      cents 

Taxes,  average  per  acre  1  acre  at  25.6  cents 

Maintenance  of  w'k  horses 1  acre  at  86.7  cents 

Fertilizing  manure  2.3  loads  at  30      cents 

Other  expenses  1  acre  at  50      cents 

Depreciation  of  machinery  ....  4.29  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 
Depreciation  of  horses 1.25  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

Annual   investment   

Interest   on   machinery 4.29  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest   on  liorseS    1.25  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  annual  investment..  5.79  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 
Interest  on  land   44.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Total  cost  


.536 

2.97 

.192 

1.07 

.106 

.59 

.117 

.65 

.140 

.78 

.296 

1.65 

.510 

2.83 

.230 

1.28 

.800 

4.44 

.256 

1.42 

.867 

4.82 

.690 

8.83 

.500 

2.78 

.429 

2.38 

.125 

.69 

15.793 

32.18 

.257 

1.48 

.075 

.42 

.335 

1.86 

2.640 

14.66 

S9.100 

50.55 

6.SS 
2.11 
1.16 
1.26 
1.54 
3.25 
5.62 
2M 
8.79 
2.81 
9.53 
7.58 
5.50 
4.71 
1.87 


63*66 

2.82 

.83 

3.6S 

29.01 


100.00 


Average  Investment  per  acre,  $55.33.  Average  yield  per  acre,  6  years,  18  bushels. 
Average  price  per  bushel.  6  years.  46  rents.  Average  value  per  acre  of  straw, 
S2.20.  Average  price  per  bushel,  1896,  33  cents.  Average  yield  per  acre,  1896,  20 
bushels. 


From  the  above  table,  which  sliows  the  cost  of  production  of 
rye  in  Wisconsin,  we  find  that  the  average  expense  was  $9.14 
per  acre  or  50.55  cents  per  bushel.  Of  this  the  outlays  for  la- 
bor,  materials,  taxes  and  depreciation  amounts  to  63.66  per  cent, 
and  the  outlays  for  rent  of  land  and  interest  on  other  capital 
uised  foots  up  to  36.34  per  cent.,  or  to  a  little  over  one-third  of 
the  total  expense. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  investigation  the  average 
value  of  the  products  was  $8.10  for  the  grain  and  $2.20  for  the 
straw,  or  a  total  of  $10.30  or  57.11  cents.  If  this  is  compared 
with  the  above  cost  there  is  a  balance  in  the  favor  of  the  farmer 
of  $1.20  per  acre. 

The  investment  upon  which  interest  has  been  allowed  foots 
up  for  machinery,  horses,  annual  investment,  and  land  to  $55.33 
per  acre. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Coat  of  production  of  corn. 


ClassificatloQ. 


Cost 

Cost 

p«r 

per 

acre. 

DosheL 

1 

ots. 

Per- 
cent- 
ages. 


Plowlnjr    4.53  hours  at  U. 8  cents 

Harrowing,  etc 1.95  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Planting    1.21  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cultlyating 5.72  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Cutting  by  hand  7.86  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Husking  by  hand   11.32  hours  at  11.8  cents 

Marketing    42  bushels  at   1.34  cents 

Shelling    42bushelsat   1.30cents 

Seed   2  bushels  at  40.     cents 

Taxes   1  acre  at  25.6   cents 

Maintenance  of  horses 1  acres  at  86.7  cents 

Fertilizing  2.3  loads  manure 2.3  loads  at  30      cents 

Other  expenses  estimated  per 1  acre  at  50.     cents 

Depreciation  of  machinery  4.29  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 

Depreciation  of  horses  1.25  dollars  at  10  per  cent. 


Total  annual  investment   

Interest  on  machinery 4.29  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  horses  1.25  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  ann.   Investment 7.91  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Interest  on  land   44.00  dollars  at  6  per  cent. 

Total   cost    


$.535 
.230 
.143 
.677 
.930 

1.340 
.560 
.560 
.080 
.256 
.867 
.690 
.500 
.429 
.126 


1.28 

.55 

.34 

1.61 

2.21 

3.19 

1.33 

1.31 

.13 

.61 

2.07 

1.64 

1.19 

1.02 

.80 


17.912* 

.257 

.075 

.475 

2.640 


$11,359 


18.84 

.61 

.18 

1.24 

6.28 


$4.71 
2.03 
1.26 
5.96 
8.19 

11.79 
4.93 
4.84 
.70 
2.25 
7.63 
6.0s 
4.40 
3.78 
1.10 


I 


27.15 


69.65 

2.27 

.66 

4.1s 

23.24 


I 


100. 00 


Investment  per  acre,  $57.45.  Average  yield  per  acre,  42  bushels.  Average  price 
per  bushel.  34  cents.  Average  value  per  acre  of  stalks,  $3.00.  Average  price  per 
bushel,  1896,  28  cents.    Average  yield  per  acre,  1896,  44  bushels. 


The  above  table  shows  in  detail  the  various  items  of  expense  in 
the  production  of  com,  the  data  upon  which  each  item  is  com- 
puted and  the  average  cost  per  acre  and  bushel  for  the  state. 

The  expense  of  labor,  material,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  are 
summed  up  under  the  annual  investment,  and  for  one  crop  foot 
up  to  $7.91  per  acre  or  18.84  cents  per  bushel,  and  constitutes 
69.65  per  cent,  of  the  total  expense.  The  interest  on  the  annual 
investment  and  the  value  of  machinery,  horses,  and  land  used 
foot  up  to  $3.45  per  acre,  or  8.31  cents  per  bushel,  and  consti- 
tutes 30.35  per  cent,  of  the  total  expense.  The  total  expense 
thus  amounts  to  $11.36  per  acre  or  27.15  cents  per  bushel. 

The  value  of  each  crop  during  the  same  period  was  $14.28  for 
the  corn  and  $3.00  per  acre  for  the  stalks,  or  a  total  of  $17.28 
per  acre. 

Comparing  the  expenses  of  the  products  with  their  value  it  is 
thus  found  that  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  by  $5.92  per  acre 
or  14.10  cents  per  bushel. 

The  investments  upon  which  interest  is  charged  are  divided 
among  machinery,  horses,  annual  investment,  and  land,  and  foot 
up  to  $57.45  per  acre. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Statistics  of  manufactures  (pages  555  to  702). — This  part 
embraces  statistics  relating  to  manufactures  in  this  state  for 
1896  and  1897.  In  all  1,499  establishments  reported.  Of 
these  1,245  reported  as  to  the  number  of  partners  or  stockhold- 
ers, the  amount  of  capital  used,  the  cost  of  the  stock  and  supplies 
which  entered  into  the  products,  the  respective  amounts  paid  as 
wages  and  salaries,  the  total  value  of  products,  the  proportion  of 
business  done,  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day, 
month  or  piece,  and  the  average  for  each  month,  and  classified 
weekly  wages ;  and  244  establishments  reported  as  to  the  amount 
paid  as  wages,  the  persons  employed,  and  classified  weekly 
wages.  As  these  returns  were  obtained  from  identical  estab- 
lishments and  prepared  on  the  same  basis,  and  also  cover  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  state,  the 
increase  and  decrease  between  these  two  years,  as  shown  in  the 
comparisons,  indicates  the  trend  of  business  in  the  various  in- 
dustries. 

The  following  tables  show,  by  industries,  the  capital  used,  the 
cost  of  stock  and  supplies,  the  amount  paid  as  wages,  the  tot^l 
value  of  the  products,  the  range  of  employment  and  a  summary 
for  "All  Industries." 

Capital  invested,' — By  this  is  meant  the  value  of  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  tools,  etc.,  usej ;  the  material  on  hand  at  end  of 
fiscal  year,  and  the  cash  and  credit  capital  employed.  The  next 
table  shows,  for  each  industry,  the  amount  of  capital  used  in 
1896  and  1897  and,  by  amount  and  percentage,  the  increase 
and  decrease  between  the  two  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1896   AND   1897. 

the  capital  Inrested  by  1,245  establishments  is  represented  in  the  following 
table.  Comparison  is  made  between  the  two  years,  and  the  relative  increase 
or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount  and  percentages. 


Ikdustsibs. 


Axricaltiiral  Implements  

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  special 

tie* 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  sboes 

Buxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tiles  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brashes  and  baskets 

Barlsl  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

rement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

rhalrs  


Hirars,  sDuff  and  tobacco  

nothing  

I'onfectloneries,   crackers,   etc 

<'uoklDg  and  heating  apparatus  .... 

<*«x»penige   

<V>ttoa  and  linen  goods , 

Klectrical  and   gas  apparatus   and 

supplies  

Floor  and  feed  

F'»od  preparations  

Kitraltnre  


Furp,  gloTes  and  mittens 

iron  goods  (malleable)  

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer 

Leather   

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Mall 

Machines  and  machinery  

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

i'aints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals... 


Paper  and  pulp  

Printers'  supplies  

SJaddlery.  harness,   etc 

J^h,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

J*hH-t  metal  goods  

^hlp  and  boat  building 

J»*ap,  Ije,  potash,  etc 

Slaves  and  heading 

^tone  (granite,  marble,  etc.). 
Straw  goods 


Toys  and  games  

Tmnks,  Tslises.  eta   

»«ieer  

^agons.  carriages  and  sleighs. 

woodenware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  .... 


J3 

5 


^2 

.  a 
o  o 


Amount  of  Capital 
Invested. 


All  industries.. 


31 

1(^ 
7 
24 
29 
28 
19 
4 
li.. 
13 

64 

26 
12 
24 
21 
6 

21 
S6 
31 
42 

11 
26 
15 
71 
33 
168 
20 
86 
16 
7 

34 

4 

9 

73 

26 

6 

9 

21 

101 

6 

6 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 


1896. 


1897. 


Incbeabe  (+)  OB 

Decrease  c— )  in 

12f97. 


A.mounts. 


Per 
cent. 


1 
$6,247,2801    17,826,158      411,^.878 


676.979] 

716,272 

1.956.624 

1,166.913 

927.437 

212,499 

266,600 

986.215 

3.470.281 

1.314.237 

1,676.936 

624,741 

1.S76.296 

626.788 

617,171 

1.713,612 
6.449,116 
4.117,091 
3.046,192 

286.323 

4,223.641 

1.440.606 

33.943.545 

10.394,318 

44.969.633 

4.318.614 

8.244,923 

908,420 

699,000 

8.224.977 

213.934 

196.468 

5.504,932 

2,732,2801 

1,494,344 

509,000 

333.249 

316,826 

626,915 

308.068 
807.589 
232,837 

4,268,192 
989,836 

1,762,474 


686,063 

900.049 

1,900,4231 

1,480,139 

908,110 

193,093 

349,500) 

1.046,206 

3.836.742 

1.616,419 

1.719,252 

671,742 

l,737,50lf 

530,2501 

668.349 

2.086.606 
7.4U.133 
4.751.285 
2,776.2961 

351.395 

4,427,480 

1.756,464 

35.539,091 

12,124.012 

45.642,002 

5,028.607 

9.038.030 

816,966 

922,760 

9,014,723 

264,365 

202,969 

5,541,357 

2,673.622 

1,495,259 

6Z1.289 

425,741 

224,876 

704,900 

337,624 

834,1791 

305,2241 

5.288.915 

1.090.294 

2.200,279 


4«,fl74 

+244,777 

--56,201 

+323,226 

—24.327 

+19.406 

4^.000 

459,990 

4365,461 

4302,182 

442,316 

+47.001 

-362.206 

+3.46d| 

451,178 

+372,996 

+962.017 

4«34,m 

—268.897 

465,072 
+203.839 
+315,868 
+1.696,546 
+1.729,694 
4652.369 
+709,993 
+793,107 
—86.454 
+223.750 

+789,746 

450,421 

+6,521 

+36,425 

-58,658 

4^15 

+12,289 

+92.492 

—91,960 
+77,985 

+34.556 
+26,590 
+72.387 
+1.030.723 
4tv,oWi 
+447.805 


124611175.906,12411189.760,6691    +113.865,645 


+25.27 

+1.57 

+  31.42 

—2.90 

+27.98 

—2.62 

+9.18 
+31.14 

4«.08 
+10.53 

+22.99 
+2.52 
+7.52 

—26.33 
40.67 
48.29 

+21.70 
+14.91 
+16.40 
-8.83 

+22.73 

+4.82 
+21.92 

44.66 
+16.64 

+1.45 
+16.44 

+8.77 
—9.56 
+32.15 

+9.60 

+23.56 
4«.31 
40.66 

—2.14 
40.06 
+2.41 

+27.76 
—29.02 

+12.23 

+11.46 

43.29 

+81.08 

+24.20 

44.08 
+25.90 


+7.87 


For  the  1,245  establishments  included  in  above  table,  the 
captal  used  was  $175,905,124  in  1896  and  $189,760,669   in 
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1897,  or  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  $13,855,545  or  7.87 
per  cent. 

Stock  or  material  iised. — This  means  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
material  used  in  manufacturing  or  entering  into  the  finished 
product  of  each  establishment,  and  includes  besides  supplies  of 
all  kinds  such  as  fuel,  boxes,  barrels,  light,  etc.  The  next  table 
shows,  for  each  industry,  the  amount  of  stock  used  each  year; 
also  the  increase  or  decrease  as  between  the  two  years. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  the  46  industries  in- 
cluded 34  consumed  more  material  in  1897  than  in  1896,  and 
that  12  used  less.  The  total  value  of  the  material  used,  by  all 
industries,  or  by  the  1,245  establishments  was  $87,027,266  in 
first  and  $98,130,070  in  the  second  year.  In  1897,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  the  material  used  exceeded  that  of  the  former 
year  by  $11,102,804,  or  12.76  per  cent. 
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STOCK  OR  MATERIAL  USEr>— BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1806  AND   1897. 

Th^  figures  glTen  In  the  table  below  for  stock  or  material  used,  represent  the 
■mount  reported  by  1,245  establishments  for  both  years.  Comparison  Is  made 
Mween  the  two  years,  and  the  relative  Increase  or  decrease  Is  noted  by  am«uDt 
ind  percentages. 


Inddstbtes. 


s 

o  • 
SB 


Ai^lmitural  Implements  

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  special 

ties  

Hlcyeles,  tricycles,    etc 

B*iot«  and  shoes  , 

Bo^es  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tiles  and  sewer  pipes 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Burial  eases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc  ... 

«'ement,  lime,  plaster,   etc 

Obfllra  , 

riffars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

<'lothlng ■ 

''oDfectlonerles,   crackers,   etc 

r<M)klDg  and  heating  apparatus 

•^ooperage 

(jitton  and  linen  goods 

KU-ctricaJ    and    gas    apparatus    an^ 

^applies  

Fl«»ur  and  feed 

Ki»od  preparations  

Furniture  


Furs,  glores  and  mittens  

In»n  goods  (malleable)  

Knit  goods 

Uger  beer  

I-eather  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt    

Uaoblnes  and  machinery , 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

I'aints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 


J'aper  and   pulp 

Printers'  supplies  

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

5^sh.  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Slieet  metal  goods 

Sbipand  boat  building  

S«»ap.  lye.  potash,  etc 

S^tares  and  heading 

Jtone.  (granite,  marble,  etc.). 
S!nw  roods  


J"y*  and  games  

Trunks,  ralises,  etc 

» eneer   

Wagnns.  carriages  and  sleighs 

« «M>denware 

Wo<»len  and  worsted  goods * 


All  Industries 


31 

10 
7 
24 
29 
23 
19 
4 
12 
13 

64 

25 
12 
24 
21 
6 

21 
86 
31 
42 

11 
25 
15 
71 
33 
168 
20( 
86 
15 
7 

34 
4 

9 
78 
26 
6 
9 
21 
101 


5 

9 

9 

63 

11 

17 


Valus  or  Stock  ob 
Matbbial  Used. 


1806. 


12,268,960 

267,866 

776,793 

1.742,081 

898.500 

69,573 

74.303 

222,151^ 

306,188 

l.(K)7,428 

1.265,515 
1.422,387 
813,54? 
476,6721 
441.433] 
265.271 


1807. 


829,599 

15,889,410 

10,173.349 

1,448.760 


429,302[ 
2.763.694] 

626.073 
3.270.795 
9.789,314 
9.861.062 
2.376.625 
3.059.369 

285.487 

880,618 

8,392,882 

87,061 

149.628 

2.680.742 

1.708.597 

493.813 

288.982 

186.678 

111.396 

330.761 

94.323 
869.010 
102,124 
1.522.409 
922.041 
652,750 
-I 


12.174,798 

237,492 

910,263 

1.963.766 

1.080.849 

66.990 

73.3651 

284.192 

277.809 

1,077,342 

1.324,851 
1,593,826 
961,630 
543,267 
346.976 
320.070 

870.782 

18.724.6T7 

11,338.906 

1,333.503 

309,404 
3.010.246 

792,277 

3,702.671 

11.320,816 

12.187.522 

2.451,507 

8,333.014 

261.906 

926.568 

8.481.577 

90,968 

236.897 

2,879.007 

1.898.543 

290,677 

382.099 

230.193 

113,895 

360.168 

97.381 
411.193 
137.248 
2,116.760 
767.692 
844.629 


InCB&ASB  (+)OB 
DBCEBASB  (— )  IN 

1H97. 


Amounts. 


P  er 
cent. 


-194,152 

—30.363 

+133.460 

+241,686 

+132.349 

-2.683 
ftjp 

•flu 

-t«2,036 

-30,379 

469,914 

459,336 
+171,439 
+168,062 

466.586 
-94,467 

464,799 

+41.188 

+2,836.167 

+1,166,666 

—115.257 

—119,898 

+266.652 

+166,204 

4431,876 

+1.531.502 

+2,326.460 

—54,882 

+273,646 

—28,562 

446,960 

+88.695 

44{,887 

+87.269 

+198.266 

+189.946 

—203.136 

+143.167 

443.515 

+2.500 

+29.417 

4^.068 

462.183 

+36.124 

.1^694.341 

—154.349 

+191,879 


-4.16 

-11.33 

+17.18 
+11.84 
+14.72 
—3.71 
—1.27 
+27.92 
—9.85 
4«.94 

44.69 
+12.06 
+20.65 
+13.92 
—21.89 
+20.66 

44.96 

+17.84 
+11.46 
—7.96 

• 

-27.98 
+9.81 
+26.64 
+13.20 
+15.64 
+23.69 
—2.39 

+O.S4 

— 8.?9 
46.21 

+2.61 
44.46 

468.32 
+7.39 

+11.11 
-41.18 

469.92 

4^.31 
+2.24 
46.89 

4^.24 
+14.53 
434.89 
+39.03 
—16.73 
+29.70 


1245]  187,027,266]  198.130,070)   4^1,102,804]   +12.76 


!  ".*C* 


L-  ./, 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Wages  paid. — By  this  is  meant  the  paid  mechanics^  opera- 
tives and  laborers  during  the  year  or  period  covered  as  distinct 
from  the  amount  paid  as  salaries  to  officials  and  office  assistance. 
The  amount  thus  paid  each  year  by  1,499  establishments  in  the 
diflFerent  industries  is  shown  as  follows: 


WAGES  PAID— BY  INDUSTRIES. 


1896  AND   1897. 


By  "Total  amount  paid  in  wages"  is  meant  the  combined  amount  paid  by  tbe 
1,499  establishments  for  that  purpose  in  each  year.  Comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween the  two  years,  and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount 
and  percentages.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered  ;  officers,  clerks  and  other 
salaried  persons  are  not  included. 


Industbibs. 


Agricultural  implements  

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  spe- 
cialties   

Beverages  (not  spirituous,  son 
drinks)   

Bicycles,    tricycles,    etc 

Boot»  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,   brushes  and   baskets 

Burial  cases,  caskets  and  coffins 

Cement,   lime,   plaster,  etc 

Chairs   

Chemical  preparations  

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing    

Coal  and  wood  

Confectioneries,   crackers,   etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus  .... 

Cooperage    

i'otton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and 
supplies  


Electric  and  gas     lighting, 

and  street  railways  

Fancy  articles   

Flour  and   feed    

Food   preparations    

Furniture     

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens... 
Grain  and  warehouse  men. 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)   

Knit  goods   


power 


Lager  beer   

Jjauudrics    

Leather   

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt     

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles   

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals... 


• 

■/J 

•  *4 

»^ 

A 

$ 

CO 

o    . 

"oS 

.  a 

o  o 

Z8 

Total  Amount  of 

Wages  Paid  Dur- 

INQ  Ybar. 


10 


18 
7 

24 
29 
23 
19 
4 
12. 

13 
13 
54 
25 
28 
12 
24 
21 
5 

21 


49 
8 
86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
25 
2 
15 

71 
75 
33 

7 

168 

20 

86 

9 
15 

7 


Incbease  (+)  OB 

Decbbasb  (— )  IN 

1K97. 


170,303 


82.665 

306.808 

622.611 

336,175 

79,028 

54,895 

98,540 

148,012 

772.212 
86.961 
411.006 
502,569 
663,258 
233,465 
416.931 
226.766 
1U,746 

486.288 


1.094,016 

33.933 

547.830 

852.282 

794.964 

125.843 

91.487 

1,484.112 

44.251 

324,212 

1,649.640 

219,168 
1.790,571 

206,844 
3.904.245 

286,966 

2,195.742 

80,851 

258,154 
76,304 


$938,930 

182,604 

93.072 
326,609 
686.972 
404,765 
79,627 
62.384 
109.629 
147,190 

892,360 
100.211 
441.261 
532.238 
879.412 
262.890 
458,670 
213.079 
117,219 

497,164 


1,220.541 

41.575 

586,731 

898.879 

727.752 

91,034 

105.810 

1,518.760 

52.807 

399.430 

1.686.46S 

231.775 
2.028.342 

222.156 
4.566.264 

296.437 

2,343.671 

77.205 

229,011 
80,128 


—  $60,892 

-H2,300 

+10,407 

+18,804 

+«4.361 

+68.590 

+599 

+7.489 

+11,089 

-822 

4  120,148 

+13.250 

+30.255 

+29.669 

+216.154 

+29.425 

+41.739 

—13.687 

45,478 

+10,876 


+126.525 

+7.642 

+38.901 

+46.597 

—67,212 

,—34,809 

+14.323 

+34,648 

+8,556 

+75.218 

-f^.828 

+12,607 
+237.771 

+15,312 

4«62.019 

-f«.471 

+147.929 

—3,646 

—29.143 

+3.824I 


-«.09 

+7.22 

+12.KI 

+10.33 
+20.40 
+0.75 
+13.64 
+11.25 
-0.55 

+  15.55 

+15.23 

+7.36 

45.90 

452.58 

+12.60 

+10.01 

-€.03 

+4.90 

+2.» 


+U.56 

+22.52 

+6.73 

45.46 

—8.45 

-27.66 

+15.65 

+2.33 

+19.33 

+23.20 

+2.23 
-f5.75 

+13.28 
+7.40 

+16.95 
+3.30 
4«.73 

-4.90 
—11.28 
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WAGES  PAir> — BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

180e   AND    18f>7. 

B;  'Total  amount  paid  in  wasrea"  is  meant  the  combined  amount  paid  by  the 
1.499  eitablishments  for  tliat  purpose  In  each  year.  Comparisons  are  made  be- 
tvHQ  the  two  years,  and  the  relative  Increase  or  decrease  Is  noted  by  amount 
ud  percentages.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered ;  officers,  clerks  and  other 
uluM  peraona  are  not  included. 


IXDUSTIIKS. 


Total  Amount  of 

Increasb  (+)  or 

3 

Waobs  Paid  Ddrino 

DbcRBASE  (— )  IN 

5 

KB 

^Teab. 

1896. 

• 

1890. 

1897. 

Amount. 

•• 

Per 
cent. 

34 

1,243.248 

1,240.476 

-2,767 

—0.22 

4 

69.532 

71.751 

—2,219 

—3.19 

20 

2,961.851 

5,608.289 

+2,661,438 

+89.82 

9 

64.734 

82,136 

+27,402 

+60.06 

73 

1,066.610 

1,159,449 

+72,939 

-MJ.71 

26 

562,140 

621,091 

+68.9.U 

+10.48 

6| 

$507.7011 

$262,6061 

—$245,0961  -48.26 

9 

50,186 

71.700 

+21.514 

+42.86 

Zl 

U6,086 

156,852 

+40,817 

+35.17 

10 

79.783 

83.756 

+3.973 

+4.97 

5 

210,942 

191,874 

—19.068 

—9.03 

5 

64,468 

68.676 

+4.208 

46.54 

9 

181.859 

2(»,931 

+22,572 

+12.44 

9 

87.088 

119,510 

+32.422 

+37.23 

B3 

736,689 

961,241 

+214.552 

+29.12 

11 

613,206 

421.2601 

—91.946 

-17.91 

17 

234.686 

310,176 

+75.491 

+32.16 

131 
1499 

128.194 

133,209 

46.015 

43.91 

131,749,822 

$36,683,0441 

1 

+$4,833,222 

+15.22 

Paper  and  pnlp 

Printew'  supplies  j 

Itflilroad  eqnlpment  

^•ddlerj,  harness,  etc  

i;t*h,  doors,  blinds,  etc .-. 

Sheet  metal  goods 

•Ship  and  boat  bailding  

5«»P.  lye.  potash,  etc 

Stiret  and  bending  

Stone  {marble,  granite,  etc.) 

J'rar  goods 

Tors  and  games  

Tmnks,  Tallses,  etc 

Veneer  

5«gona,  carriages "  and  *  sielgbs .* .' ! ! 

Woodenware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

M 1  ^vllaneous   

All  indostries  


Examining  the  above  table  we  find  that  46  industries  paid  out 
a  greater  sum  in  wages  in  1897  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  12  industries  paid  out  less.  As  between  the  total  amount 
paid  by  all  industries  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  1897  of 
*4,S33,222,  or  15.22  per  cent,  the  total  for  1896  being  $31,749,- 
822  as  against  $36,583,044  in  1897.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
while  this  table  includes  12  industries  or  244  establishments  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  two  foregoing  tables,  the  amount  for  each 
appears  separately  and  can  therefore  be  readily  separated  should 
this  for  anv  reason  be  desired. 

Goods  made  or  work  done. — By  this  is  meant  the  total  value 
or  selling  price  of  the  products  of  the  years  covered,  and  in  the 
production  of  which  the  foregoing  expenditures  for  material 
and  wages  have  been  incurred  and  the  capital,  as  presented, 
nsed.    This  presentation  is  made  in  the  following  table: 
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Labor  and  industrial  statistics. 


GOODS  MADE  AND  WORK  DONE— BY  INDUSTRIES. 

ISOO  and   18f>7. 

The  figures  given  for  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  represent  the  value 
of  goods  made  and  work  done  In  the  1,245  establishments  reporting  for  both 
years.  Comparison  Is  made  between  the  two  years  and  the  relative  Increase 
or  decrease  is  noted  by  amount  and  percentages. 


Industries. 


M 

00 

3 
5 

•5-  09 

■1 


Value  of  Goods 

Made  and  Work 

Done. 


1896. 


1897. 


Increase  (+)  oe 

Decrease  (— )  in 

1897. 


Amounts. 


Per 

cent. 


Agricultural   implements   

Artisans'   tools  and  hardware  spe 

ciulttes  

Bicycles,    tricycles,    etc 

Boots    and    shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper)    

Brick,   tiles  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets  

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

Cement,   lime,   plaster,   etc 

Chairs   

Cigars,  suuflf  and  tobacco 

nothing    

Confectioneries,    crackers,    etc...... 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus.... 

Cooperage    

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical   and   gas   apparatus  and 

supplies    

Flour  and  feed   

Food  preparations  

Furniture   

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Iron  goods  (malleable)   

Knit  goods   

Lager  beer   

Leather    

Lumber,   lath  and  shingles   

Malt   

Machines  and  machinery 

Oiflce  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals.. 

Paper  and   pulp 

Printers'  supplies 

Sa(i<ik*ry,    harness,    etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet   metal   goods    

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading  

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods  

Toys    and    games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer    

Wagons,   carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware    , 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

All  Industries  


31 

10 
7 
24 
29 
23 
19 
4 
12 
13 

54 
25 
12 
24 
21 
6 

21 
86 
31 
42 

11 
25 
15 
71 
33 
1B8 
201 
861 

161 

71 

4 

9 

73 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 


1245 


14,529,474 

712,165 

1.340.014 

3.018,633 

1,615,386 

235.040 

178.618 

447.913 

683.834 

2,299.371 

2.085.317 
2,670.425 
1.450.215 
1.185.068 
893.735 
472,278 

2.162,352 
19.186.233 
12.583.578 

3,036.842 

750.019 

6.183.803 

1.330.961 

15.394.071 

13.445,346 

18.322.7641 

3.578,9341 

7,662.0231 

753.398 

1.247,149 

6.592.166 

222.555 

276.188 

5.002.045 

3.150.438 

1,202.260 

430,987 

418.3981 

311.417 

789.652 

225.587 

758.118 

283.675 

3.121.558 

1.700.831 

1.212.072 


14,242,134 

624,404 

1,509.852 

3.416.422 

1,849.952 

225.824 

174.404 

559.898 

603.310 

2.494,412 

2.206.005 
2.956.824 
1.570,201 
1.325,252] 
717,497 
546,324 

2.156.197 
22.016.961 
13.717.083 

2,776,577 

528,438 

6,342.249 

1,654.638 

16.946.217 

15,153,361 

22.043.1621 

3.681.9901 

8.155.5811 

687,727 

1,315,557, 

6,555.806 
230.469 
414.175 
5.260.706 
3.376.417 
666.473 
675.411 
524,414 
311.886 
852.521 

I 

226,606 

848.396 

373.469 

4.256.259 

1.560.375 

1.613.817 


$155,152,906  $169,946,673 


-$287,340 

-87,761 
+169.838 
4397.789 
+234.566 
—9.216 
—4,214 
+111.985 
—80,524 
+196,041 

+120.688 
+2S6.399 
+119. 9S6 
+140.184 
—176.238 
+74,046 

-6,165 

+2,830,748 

+1.133.505 

—260.265 

-221.572 

+158,416 

+323.677 

+1.551.146 

+1,708,015 

+3,720,3981 

+103,056 

+493.558 

+«5.671 

+€8,408 

—36.360 

+7.914 

+137.987 

+258.661 

+225.989 

—636,787 

+244.424 

+106,016 

+469 

+62,869 

+1.019 

+90.278 

+S9.794 

+1.134.701 

—140.456 

+401.746 


+^4,793,767 


-6.22 

-12.32 
+12.67 
+13.17 
+14.52 
—3.92 
—2.36 
+26.00 

-11.77 
+8.48 

+6.78 
+10.72 

+8.27 

+11.83 

—19.71 

+15.67 

-0.28 

+14.75 

+9.00 

-8.57 

-29.54 

+2.5€ 

+24.31 

+10.07 

+12.70 

+20.30 

+2.87 

+6.44 

+8.71 

+6.48 

-0.55 
-^.55 

+49.96 

+6.17 

+7.10 

-44.57 

466.71 

+26.33 
+0.16 
+7.96 

+0.45 
+11.90 
+31.66 
+«6.67 
—8.25 
+33.14 


+9.63 
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The  total  value  or  selling  price  of  the  goods  made  or  work  done 
in  the  46  industries  embracing  1,245  establishments  was  $155,- 
152,906  m  1896  and  $169,946,673  in  1897,  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  latter  year  of  $14,793,767  or  9.53  per  cent. 

Number  of  persons  employed. — By  this  is  meant  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  throughout  the  year,  the  smallest 
number  employed  at  the  lowest  period  of  employment,  and  the 
greatest  number  employed  at  the  highest  period  of  employment. 
This  data  was  obtained  from  each  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  range  of  employment  or  unemployment  dur- 
ing each  year.  The  summaries  of  each  industry  are  given  in 
the  following  two  tables : 


SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

—BY  INDUSTRIES. 

The  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number"  and  "Period  of  Em- 
ployment of  Greatest  Number,"  as  used  in  the  following  table,  are  meant  those 
tiiDM,  o«  regardH  aggregate  number  of  persona  employed,  when  the  smallest  or 
pvitett  nnmber,  respect irely,  was  employed.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered  ; 
offlcen,  clerks  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  Included. 

AGGREGATES— 1896. 


INDUSTSIBS. 


No.  of 

eRtab- 

lish- 

meots. 


Aggre- 
gate ar- 

erage 
norober 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


aoorboatb  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed at  Peri- 
ods OF  Employ- 

MBNT    OF— 


Smallest 
number. 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Excess 
great- 
est 
over 
small- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


^Srienlturai  Implements 

Artittiis*  tools  and  hardware  specialties 
gf^trages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks).. 

gieycles,  tricycles,  etc 

««»ots  and  shoes  

gjxw  (wooden  and  paper) 

gnck,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  

Broomi.  brushes,  etc 

Bnrial  cases,  casket,  coffins,  etc 

^Mnent.  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Hiilrs 

JJemictl  preparations  .*.'.' .*!. 

I J'■f^  *^^^  *i»d  tobacco  

nothing  ... 

J>l  ind  wood".*.*'.'.*'.*.*.**.*.'.'.'.*.*.*.'.*.'.*.'.*.*.!'. 
Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

ooung  and  heating  apparatus 

J,ooperage  

p?"?S  "*^  linen  goods 

tiwtncai  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 

PUet .  .. 


31 
10 
18 

7 

24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

131 
13! 
54 
26 
28 
12 
24 
21 
5 

21 


1.856 

1,517 

359 

232 

186 

136 

677 

309 

2.239 

2.C12 

1,195 

1,090 

278 

56 

189 

145 

300 

297 

296 

183 

2,775 

140 

8951 

1.736 

1.463 


1.157 
658 
552 

1.041 


2.689 
1261 
7451 
1.610 
1,045 
667 
937 
585 
907 

969 


2.513 
477 
247 
971 
2,435 
1,268 
600 
235 
314 
435 

2,849 
168 
997 

1.866 

2,069 
742 

1,309 
724 
629 

1,141 


996 
245 
111 
662 
423 
178 
544 
90 
17 
252 

160 

42 

252 

256 

1.024 

75 

372 

139 

122 

172 


188 
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SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

Tlie  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number"  and  "Period  of  Em- 
ployfnent  of  Greatest  Number,"  as  used  In  the  following  table,  are  meant  those 
times,  a«  regards  a>ggregatc  number  of  persons  employed^  when  the  smallest  or 
greatest  number,  respectively,  was  employed.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered: 
officers,  clerks  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  Included. 

AGGREGATES— 180O. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and 

street  railways  

Fancy  articles  

Flour    and    feed    

Food    prepanitions    

Furniture   

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens  

Grain   and   warehouse  men    

Iron  goods  (mulleable) 

Iron    (pig)    

Knit    goods    

Lager  beer  

Laundries  


Leather   

Lithographing  and  engraving  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles  

Malt   

Machines  and  machinery   

Mixed  textiles  

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 
Paper   and.  pulp 


Printers'  supplies  

Railway   equipment    .. 
Saddlery,  harness,  etc. 


Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldlugs. 

Sheet   metal   goods    

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,    lye,   potash,   etc 

Staves   and    heading    

Stone  (granite,   marble,   etc) 

Straw   goods    


Toys  and  games 

Trunks,   valises,   etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woodenwaro    

Woolen  and  worsted  goods   ... 
Miscellaneous    


Aggre- 
gate av- 

erase 
numoer 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


49 
8 

S6 
31 
42 
11 
12 
2.5 
2 
15 
71 
75 

33 

7 

168 

20 

86 

9 
15 

7 
34 

4 
201 

9! 

73 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

5 

5 
9 
9 
.53 
11 
17 
13 


All  industries 


1,499 


Aggbeoate  of 

Persons  £m 

PLOTBD  AT  Peri 

.ODS  OF  Emplot- 

If  BNT  OF— 


Smallest 
number. 


1,861 

112 

1,095 

1,9S1 

2.710 

369 

150 

3.315 

116 

1,605 

3.L^ 

761 

4,340 

437 

11,542 

505 

4.317 
368 
630 
128 

3,117 

186 

5.246 

159 

3.207 
1.561 
960 
133 
442 
173 
606. 

248 
587 
294 
2.084 
1,611 
883 
388 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Excess 
great- 
est 
over 
small- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


80,061! 


i 


1,624 

2,029 

86 

171 

1,025 

1.144 

1.525 

3.887 

2,317 

3,020 

292 

454 

132 

269 

3,069 

3.654 

85 

191 

1.414 

1.716 

3,032 

3.244 

645 

883 

4,075 

4,872 

432 

462 

6,313 

17.900 

368 

584 

3.792 

4,921 

341 

482 

486 

785 

88 

138 

2,774 

3.667 

173 

196 

4,895 

6.5001 

131 

201 

2.716 

3.714 

1.467 

1.982 

385 

1.566 

126 

147 

316 

665 

loa 

245 

406 

849 

180 

337 

478 

659 

228 

408 

1.567 

2.455 

1.587 

1.692 

658 

1,054 

379 

414 

65,569 

99,546 

405 
85 
U9 
2.362 
703 
162 
137 
5S5 
106 
302 
212 
238 

797 

30 

11.587 

216 

1,129 

141 

299 

50 

893 

23 

70 

998 
515 
1.181 
21 
349 
142 
441 

157 
181 

m 
m 

105 

396 

35 

33,977 
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SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

—BY  INDUSTRIES. 


The  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number"  and  "Period  of  Em- 
ployment  oT  Greatest  Number,"  as  used  in  the  following  table  are  meant  those 
limes,  at  regards  auffrcgate  number  of  pcrttons  employed,  when  the  smallest  or 
r^atett  number,  respectively,  was  employed.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered  ; 
officen,  clerks  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

AGGREGATES— 1807. 


Indubtbies. 


No.  of 
estab 
:iish- 
meats. 


gate  av- 
erage 
number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Agoreoatk 

OF  Persons 

Employed  at 

Pbsiods  of  1«.m 

plotmbnt  of— 


Smallest 
number. 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Excess 
great* 
est 
over 
small- 
est 
num- 
l)er. 


Agrlcnltnral  Implements  

ATtlsang'  tools  and  hardware  specialties 
"fTenges  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinlcs). 

Blfydes,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Borial  cases,  caslcets  and  coffins 

Cement,  iJme,  plaster,  etc .: 

Chairs  

Hiemlcal  preparations  

J-'Wrs.  snuff  and  tobacco 

nofhins  

Coal  and  wood  

Confectioneries,   craclcers.   etc 

t  ooUng  and  heating  apparatus  

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods  

electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies   

Rl<>ctrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and 
street  railways  

Fwcy  articles  


nonr  and  feed , 

Jwd  preparations  

Farnltore  , 

Fms,  gloves  and  mittens... 
Oraln  and  warehouse  men. 

{Km  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)  

Koit  goods 

Uirer  beer 

Undries 


Utther 

Utbographlng  and  engraying 

Umber,  lath  and  shingles  .. 

Malt 


machinery. 


Marhlnes  and 

jgjed  textiles  

JJW  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

™nts,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 
Paper  and  pulp 


31 
lOj 
18 

1 
24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

13 
13 
54 
25 

281 
121 

24 
2l| 
51 


2lf 

49 

8 

86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
25 
2 
15 
71 
75 

33 

7 

168 

20 

86 
9 

15 
7 

34 


I 


1,866 
443 
204 
658 
2.299 
1.336 
280 
207 
313 
328 

3.091 
146 
955 

1.620 

1,759] 
734 

1.247 
627 
479 

1,045 

1,932 

128 

1.132 
2,118 
2.441 

284 

im 

3,350 

144 

1.751 

8.108 

783 

4,754 

440 

11.827 

514 

4,486 
345- 
558 
139 

3,152 


1,568 

214 

160 

301 

2.186 

1,180 

56 

153 

306 

193 

2,992 
136 
927 

1.572 

1,280 
635 

1,137 
543 
274 


1,764( 

871 


1.108 

1.517 

2.205 

226 

151 

2.594 

89 

1.366 

2.984 

700 

4,20ir 
431 

5.195 
363 

4.201 
317 
422 
126 

2,893 


2,.%6 
801 
241 
962 
2.457 
1,554 
632 
288 
331 
553 

3.319 
166 

995 
1,798 
2,719 

891 
1.578 

773 

600 


998   1.179 


2.207 
177 

1.205 
4.317 
2.83S 

3a5 

281 
4.084 

220 
1.953 
3,352 

874 

5.329 

454 

19.706 

590 

5.^'>6 
428 
713 
164 

3,716 


818 
587 

81 
661 
271 
374 
576 
135 

26 
360 

327 

30 

68 

226 

1.439 

256 

441 

230 

326 

181 

443 
90 

97 
2.800 
633 
109 
130 
1.490 
131 
587 
368 
174 

1,128 

23 

14.511 

227 

1,055 

111 

291 

38 

823 
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SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

BY  INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

The  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number"  and  "Period  of  Em- 
ployment of  Greatest  Number,"  as  used  In  the  following  table  are  meant  those 
times,  as  regards  aggregate  numher  of  persona  employed,  when  the  smallest  or 
greatest  number,  respectively,  was  employed.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered; 
officers,  clerks  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

AGGREGATES— 1807. 


; 


Ikdustbies. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Aggre- 
gate av- 
erage 
number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


AOORBOATE 

OF  Pbrsons 
Employed  at 
Periods  of  Em- 
ployment OF— 


Smallest 
number. 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Ezeefis 

great- 
est 
OTer 

small- 
e£(t 

nam- 
ber. 


Printers'  supplies  

Railway  equipment  

Saddlery,   harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings 

Sheet   metal   goods 

Ship   building    

Soap, 'lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading  

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc)  

Straw  goods    

Toys  and  games  

Trunks,  yallses,  ttc 

Veneer  

Wagons,    carriages   and   sleighs.. 

Woodenware    

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous    

All  industries  


4 

20 

9 

73 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

5 

6 
9 
9 
53 
11 
17 
13 


I 


1,499 


1901 

9.9331 

215' 

3.507 
2,042 
622 
165 
521 
1S2 
565 

253 

635 

385 

2,370 

1,324 

1,048 

380 


J 


87.534 


187 

9,483 

193 

2,788 
1.833 
310 
162 
375 
116 
843 

186 
514 
331 
2J93 
1,172 
907 
378 


199 

10.416 

264 

4,015{ 
2.239 
939 
181 
750 
246 
817 

364 

710 

494 

2.641 

1,470 

1.223 

419 


12 
933 

71 

1,227 
406 
629 
29 
406 
130 
474 

178 
196 
163 
448 
298 
316 
46 


71,207(109.839!    38,632 


f  109.8391 


The  above  two  tables  show  for  their  respective  years,  by  in- 
dustries, the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  greatest 
and  smallest  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  excess  of  the 
greatest  over  th^  smallest  number  of  persons. 

In  1896  the  aggregate  average  persons  employed  was  80,051, 
in  1897,  87,534.  Of  the  number  at  the  smallest  and  greatest 
period  of  employment  the  relations  were  65,569  to  71,207  and 
99,546  to  109,839.  The  excess  of  the  greatest  over  the  smallest 
number  was  33,977  in  the  former  and  38,632  in  the  latter  year. 
The  excess  of  the  number  employed  in  1897,  at  the  different 
periods,  thus  varied  from  4,655  to  10,293. 

In  these  two  presentations  as  in  the  one  which  relates  to 
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"classified  wages"  58  industries  or  1,499  establishments  are  in- 
cluded. 

All  industries. — Under  this  main  head  is  presented  in  the 
nine  tables  the  aggregates  or  summaries  for  all  industries  for 
1S96  and  1897,  arranged  in  such  way  as  also  to  show  the  increase 
or  decrease,  between  the  two  years,  in  the  various  elements. 

PaHners  and  stockholders. — This  table  gives  for  each  year  the 
respective  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  classified  as  to 
sex,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case  and  the 
percentage  of  same.  For  1896  and  1897  the  partners  numbered 
1134  and  1,325,  and  the  stockholders  7,214  and  7,716  respec- 
tively. There  was  thus  in  1897  over  the  preceding  year  an  in- 
crease of  191  in  the  number  of  partners  and  502  in  the  number 
of  stockholders.  This  increase  is  equivalent  to  16.84  per  cent, 
in  the  fonner  and  6.95  per  cent,  in  the  latter  case. 

Persons  employed. — This  table  gives  the  average,  smallest, 
and  greatest,  the  excess  of  the  greatest  over  the  smallest  number 

of  persons  employed  in  1896  and  1897  and  increase  in  each  case 

in  1897. 

The  average  number  increased  from  80,051  to  87,534,  or  9.34 
percent 

The  smallest  number  increased  from  65,569  to  71,207,  or  8.59 
percent 

The  greatest  number  increased  from  99,546  to  109,839,  or 
10.34  per  cent. 

The  excess  of  the  greatest  number  over  the  smallest  increased 
^wm  33,977  to  38,632,  or  13.70  per  cent. 

(^dpitd  invested. — This  table  shows  that  the  capital  used  in 
production  increased  from  $175,905,124  in  1896  to  $189,760,- 
6^7  in  1897,  or  7.87  per  cent. 

^^ochused. — The  table  under  this  head  shows  the  cost  of  the 
^^tock  or  material  including  supplies  of  all  kinds  used  in  pro- 
duction increased  from  $87,027,266  in  1896  to  $98,130,070  in 
^•'597,  or  12.76  per  cent. 

^^  made. — The  presentation  under  this  head  gives  the  in- 
^^^^^  in  the  value  of  the  goods  made  or  work  done  from  $155,- 
^52,906  in  1896  to  $169,946,673  in  1897,  or  9.53  per  cent. 

Persons  employed  by  months. — The  table  gives  the  average 
dumber  of  persons,  classified  as  to  8^x,  employed  each  month  in 


..  <.    « 
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1896  and  1897.     In  this  case  calculations  of  the  increase  in 

1897  have  not  been  made  but  a  glance  at  the  table  shows  that 
it  is  quite  large. 

Wages  and  earnings. — This  presentation  shows  that  the 
amount  paid  in  wages  increased  from  $31,749,822  in  189C  to 
$36,583,044  in  1897,  or  15.22  per  cent.,  and  that  the  average 
yearly  earnings  to  each  worker  increased  from  $386.63  in  1896 
to  $416.79  in  1897,  or  7.31  per  cent. 

Classified  weekly  wages. — This  table  shows  for  1896  and  1897 
the  number  of  persons,  classified  as  to  males  18  years  of  age  and 
over  and  under  18  years  of  age,  and  females  18  years  and  over 
and  under  18  years,  in  all  industries  receiving  classified  wages. 
The  number  of  persons  and  wages  thus  reported  is  that  which 
obtained  at  the  time  the  returns  were  filled  out,  or  at  about  the 
same  date  each  year.  While  the  relative  increase  and  decrease 
in  1897  are  not  given  the  differences  between  the  two  years  are 
very  marked.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  above  years 
the  system  of  reporting  wages  was  changed  from  a  daily  to  a 
weekly  scale. 

Proportion  of  husiness  done. — The  presentation  imder  this 
head  gives  the  proportion  of  business  done  and  days  in  operation 
in  1896  and  1897,  with  the  increase  for  the  latte*  vear.  In 
these  calculations  the  full  productive  capacity  of  the  establish- 
ment was  considered  as  100.  Thus,  if  an  establishment  turned 
out  goods  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  capacity,  the  propor- 
tion of  business  done  would  be  considered  as  75  per  cent 

The  average  proportion  of  business  done  by  the  1,499  estab- 
lishments included  was  67.53  per  cent,  in  1896  and  71.80  per 
cent,  in  1897,  or  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  3.36  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  was  263.40  in  1896 
and  270.81  in  1897,  or  an  increase  of  2.81  per  cent 
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ALL  INDUSTRIES  - 1896  AND  \m. 


Nnmber  of  establishments,  partners, 
stockholders,  etc. 


1806. 


1897. 


Incbeasb  f+) 

OB  Decbbabe  (— ) 

IK  .1891. 


No. 


Per  cent. 


Namberof  establishments. 


Nomber  of  inrivate  firms . 

Nonber  of  partners 

Males r. 

Females 


K amber  of  eorporations. 
Number  of  stockholders. 


Females 

Ad^re^stes :  partners  and  stockholders 


1.245 
619 

i.m 

1,104 

ao 

614 
7.214 
6,417 

797 

8,348 


1,245 

625 

1,S25 

1,262 

63 

608 
7.716 
6,769 

947 

9,041 


+ 


6 

191 

158 

33 

6 
502 
352 
150 


+      698 


t 


0.96 
16.84 
14. 
110. 

0.97 

6.0S 

5.48 

18.82 


+     18.18 


Persona  employed. 


ArNan  nomber. . . 
Smatlett  namber . . 

Uniateet  namber 

Excess  of  greatest  OTer  smallest 


••«• 


80,051 
65,569 
99,546 
33,977 


87.534 

71.207 

100,839 

38,632 


9.34 

8  59 

10.84 

13.70 


Capital  invested. 

1896. 

1897. 

Incbbabb  (+)  OB 
Decbbabe  (— )  in  1897. 

Amount. 

Percentages. 

Total  amoont  of  capital  invested.... 

$175,905,124 

$180,760,669 

+  113,855,545 

+       7.87 

8ioek  %Lsed  —  aggregate  values. 


T«Kal  Taloe  of  stock  used. 


+  $11,102,801 


+     12.76 


Ooods  made— ago  regcue  values. 


Total  raloe  of  goods  made  or  work 
aose 


$155,152,906 


$169,946,673 


4-  $14,793,767 


+       9.53 


Persons  employed  — by  months. 


Months. 


jtaoary... 
F^hrssry  . 
Xsfdi  ... 

jgjj  •••■ 

Jose  .....*. 

Jalr 

Ancnrt.... 
September 
October... 
NoTCttber. 


13 


1896. 

1897. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

65,965 

9,049 

75,014 

66,992 

8,554 

67,896 

9,179 

77,074 

68,967 

8,794 

68,656 

9,579 

78,284 

71.252 

9,246 

74.509 

9,965 

84,465 

77,959 

9,524 

77.872 

9,569 

87,441 

82,5r3 

9,749 

78,382 

9,579 

87,911 

83,232 

9.500 

76,988 

9,833 

86.326 

82,315 

10,015 

74,191 

9,354 

83,545 

82,131 

10,486 

70,254 

9,009 

79,353 

82,388 

10,295 

&S5 

9.1.6 

77,451 

83,147 

9,826 

«,806 

8,988 

74.789 

7fi,657 

9,661 

61,  m 

8,626 

7O,8U0 

73,805 

9,454 

Total. 


75,  .546 
77,760 
80.498 
87,483 
92,822 
92,732 
9w,330 
92,567 
92,678 
92,973 
88,218 
83,259 
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Waof  and  earningt. 


180«. 

1881. 

iKCRBAiB  {+)  0> 

t  paid  in  wa 

I3I.74S  VH 

W»6.(B 

'^V^ 

t  "•'S.'S 

i  'If 

rlyearniage 
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COURSE  or  WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES. 

^he  purpose  of  the  following  presentations  under  the  above 
^^  ^*  to  show,  by  industries,  the  niunber  and  percentage  of 
r^^ltt,  for  each  year  included,  receiving  classified  daily  wages 
in  manufacturing  in  this  state. 

The  material  for  these  presentations  was  obtained  from  the 
returns  of  the  manufacturers  to  this  bureau  as  presented  •  in  its 
wious  reports.  Thus  the  data  for  1888,  1891  and  1893,  re- 
spectively, were  compiled  from  those  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  reports,  the  data  for  1894  and  1895  from  the  seventh  re- 
I»rt,  and  the  data  for  1896  and  1897  from  the  eighth  report 

In  all  cases  the  manufacturers  reported  immediately  after 
the  dose  of  the  year's  business.  Up  to  and  including  1894  tho 
schedules  used  were  practically  identical,  inquiring  only  as  to 
the  number  employed  at  each  rate,  and  the  total  amount  paid  in 
vages  during  the  preceding  year.  For  the  last  three  years,  how- 
ever, the  schedules  have  covered,  besides  the  wage  scale,  the  capi- 
ta invested  or  used,  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  supplies,  the 
amount  paid  in  wages,  the  value  of  the  annual  products  and 
other  facts  relating  to  the  business  done.  In  the  returns  for 
1896  and  1897  the  weekly  rate  of  wages,  instead  of  the  daily, 
as  for  the  preceding  years,  was  given,  but  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parisons the  weekly  rate  for  these  years  has  been  made  to  con- 
fonn  to  the  rate  for  the  other  years.  All  returns  before  used 
^ere  also  carefully  edited  and  verified,  and  the  classifications 
M  to  industries  is  the  same  throughout.  With  a  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions  this  data  has  therefore  been  collected  and 
treated  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  although  there  are  some  sharp  and  perhaps  unaccountable 
fluctuations  between  the  different  years,  the  results  as  shown  in 
the  tables  represent  the  actual  condition  at  the  time. 

The  returns  or  material  are,  as  the  tables  show,  classified  un- 
der twenty-five  different  heads.  This  classification  was  ob- 
served throughout  the  period,  and  as  it;  was  thought  advisabl^j 
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in  these  presentations,  to  have  as  few  industry  divisions  as  pos- 
sible, each  head  really  embraces  several  allied  industries.  In 
making  these  combinations,  however,  due  regard  was  given  the 
nature  and  similarities  of  each  industry  and  only  those  placed 
together  which  seemed  to  warrant  it  In  order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  these  combinations  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  are  made: 

Agricultural  implements. — Includes  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery  and  tools  used  upon  the  farm. 

Boots  and  shoes, — Includes  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
boots  and  shoes  or  parts  of  such,  as  well  as  findings,  etc. 

Boxes,  etc. — Embraces  boxes  of  all  kinds,  such  as  packing, 
cigar,  paper,  beehives  and  sections. 

Beer,  etc, — Indludes  lager  beer  and  malting  establishments. 

BricJc,  etc. — Includes  establishments  making  brick  of  all 
kinds,  drain  tile,  sewer  pipes,  plaster  and  furnishers  of  coal  and 
wood  or  fuel. 

Chairs,  etc. — Includes  chair  factories,  whether  making  fin- 
ished chairs  or  only  parts  of  same. 

Cigars,  etc. — Includes  cigar  ^nd  tobacco  factories  of  all  kinds. 

Clothing,  etc. — Includes  manufacturers  of  cloaks  and  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds,  shirts,  hats  and  caps. 

Light,  water,  etc. — Includes  electric  and  gas  light  plants, 
water  works  and  street  railway  companies. 

Flour,  etc. — Includes  flour,  feed  or  grist  mills. 

Food,  etc. — Includes  beef  and  pork  packing,  coffee  and  spice 
mills,  vinegar,  yeast  and  provisions,  etc. 

Furniture. — Includes  furniture,  matresscs,  beddings,  refrig- 
erators, cribs,  etc. 

Iron  goods,  etc. — Includes  iron  works,  bridge  works,  rolling 
mills  and  tack  and  nail  factories. 

Knit  goods. — Includes  knit  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Leather. — Includes  leather,  tanners  and  curriers. 

Lumbery  etc. — Includes  lumber,  lath  and  shingle  mills.  Also 
excelsior. 

Machinery,  etc. — Includes  machinery,  foundries,  hardware 
specialties  and  tools,  heating  ^^^  cooking  apparatus,  boiler 
works,  windmills,  pumps,  etc. 

Paper  and  pulp. — Includ^a  "p^P^^  ^^  P^^P  ^^^^  of  aU  kinds. 
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Railway  equipment. — ^Includes  railway  shops  only. 

Sash,  doors,  etc, — Includes  sash,  door  and  blinds  factories. 

Sheet  metal  goods. — Includes  tinware,  sheet  iron,  galvanized 
iron,  e1«. 

Wagons,  etc. — ^Includes  wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs,  hubs 
and  spoke  plants. 

Woodenware. — Includes  woodenware  factories  of  all  kinds. 

Woolens,  etc. — Includes  woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

Other  ifidustries. — Includes  all  industries  which  could  not  be 
classified  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

riije  presentation  consists  of  eight  tables  and  ten  diagrams,  or 

one,  in  each  case,  for  each  year  covered  and  one  table  and  three 

diagrams  illustrating  the  whole  period. 
Each  one  of  the  seven  tables  show,  by  industries  for  the  year 

covered,  the  number   of  persons   and  their   percentage   of  the 

vkole  employed  at  each  class  of  daily  wages.     These  facts  for 

each  year  are  also  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 

tliagram. 

Tne  eighth  table  in  order,  or  the  one  for  "All  industries," 
shows,  for  each  of  the  seven  years,  the  total  number  and  per- 
^^tage  of  persons  employed  at  each  classified  daily  rate,  to- 
gether with  aggregate  number  of  persons  returned. 

Ine  second  section  of  this' table  gives  for  each  year  the  num- 
wr  and  percentage  of  persons  receiving  the  wages  given  oppo- 
site in  the  margin,  or  more  than  this  sum. 

^»*G  third  section  of  the  table  for  "All  industries"  gives  the 
^v^rage  munber  and  percentage  of  persons  for  each  of  the  three 
periods,  1888  to  1893,  inclusive;  1894  to  1896,  inclusive,  and 
1894  to  1897,  inclusive,  also  the  total  and  percentage  for  1897, 

Qich  received  the  rate  of  wages  per  day  given  in  the  margin.' 
^  Ine  first  section  of  this  table,  VIII,  is  illustrated  by  diagram. 

All,  covering  four  pages.     This  diagram  gives  for  each  year 
proportion,  number  and'  percentage  reported  at  each  classi- 
^^  daily  rate  of  wages. 

•^he  second  and  third  sections  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  IX 

^  ^)  respectively.     These  two  diagrams  may  be  said  to  sup- 
Pleaient  diagram  VIII.       Together  the  three  diagrams  men- 
y^^  indicate  plainly  the  course  of  wages  in  the  manufacturing' 
^inn^  in  this  state  from  1888  to  1897,  inclusive. 
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Tablb   l.Showing    by    industries,    the    number  of  persons    and     the 

manufacturing  establish- 
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percentage  of  8amc;Tep^^'^^  ^'m^^lo^ed  at  clcusi fled  daily  wages,  in 
ments  in  H'i«con8inin  1SS8» 
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Table  No.  11.— Showing^  by  industries,  the  number  of  persons  and  Uu 

manufacturing  estahlUh 


Industries. 
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percentage  of  same^  reported  employed,  at  claaaifled  daily  wages,  in 
menis  in   Wisconsin  in  1891, 
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Table  III.— 


Showing ^  by  induBtriea^  the  number  of  persons    and  the 

manufacturing  esiablish- 


Ind  as  tries. 
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Table  IV. — \Showing,  by   industries^    the   number    of  persons    and   ih 

manufacturing  establU 


Indaatries. 


Agricultural  imp.,  etc . . 

Beer  and  malt 

Boots  and  ahoes 

Boxes,  etc 

Brick,  etc 

Chairs,  etc 

Cigars,  etc 

Clothiug,  etc 

Liglit,  water,  etc 

Flour,  etc 

Food,  etc 

Funiitare 

Iron  goods,  etc 

Knit  goods 

Leather,  etc 

Lumber,  etc 

Machinery,  etc 

Paper  and  pulp 

Railway  shops 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Wagons,  etc 

Woodenwaro 

Woolens,  etc 

Total 

Other  industries 

All  industries 
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percentage  of  HCtirte^  reported  employed^  at  clasaifled  daily  wages  in 
ment$  in   Wi^cansin  in  I894, 
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Tablb  V. —  Showing,  by  industries,  the  number  of  persons  and  the 

manufacturing  establish 


Industries. 
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percentage  o/  same ^  reported  emj>loyed^  at  claaaifted  daily  wages^  in 
ments  in  fF««con«ininl895. 


i- 

PSZ 

^1 

»0 

us 

8* 

43 

$1.09  but 
under  $1.25. 

76  cents  but 
under  $1.00. 

60  oents  but 
under  75. 

Under  SO 
cents. 

Total 
percentages. 

1 

1.90 

O  63 

1.56 

6.06 

16.781 

26.63 

26  28 

11.89 

4.35 

3.60 

0.67 

100.00 

2        2.38 

1.13 

1.82 

16  62 

28.28 

17.15 

9.82 

10.09 

4.15 

5.69 

287 

100.00 

S 

0.8- 

0.88 

3.49 

4.56 

7.49 

12.52 

9.27 

9.15 

12.98 

31.99 

6.86 

100.00 

4 

0.03 

0  1ft 

1.12 

1.00 

2.91 

16.31 

14.96 

16.26 

17.31 

14.91 

14.06 

100.00 

S 

O.U 

0.37 

l.l^ 

2.00 

2.92 

20.35 

41.52 

22  72 

484 

3.09 

0.37 

100.00 

• 

0.74 

0.44 

1.03 

1.27 

2.78 

8.84 

14.46 

37.00 

14.54 

13.59 

5.31 

100  00 

7 

3.41 

1.35 

3.01 

7.15 

16  37 

17.72 

12  85 

7.67 

8.91 

13.37 

8.29 

100.00 

8 

3.51 

0.78 

2.9H 

1.30 

2.78 

6.91 

6.09 

21.42 

19.92 

27.44 

7.80 

100  00 

f 

0.68 

0.41 

1.31 

5.19 

10  27 

00.75 

18.22 

2.74 

0.27 

0.10 

0.06 

100.00 

10 

2.77 

1.50 

2.% 

9.82 

13.26 

87.87 

22.34 

6.64 

1.85 

1.26 

0.25 

100.00 

11 

2.08 

4.01 

5.47 

6.83 

12.48 

24  96 

26.41 

7.74 

6.56 

8.87 

0.09 

100.00 

12 

O.SsI     0.21 

■ 

0.70 

2.58 

4.06 

16.42 

21.73 

28.27 

10.68 

11.14 

3.20 

100.00    . 

n    '    0.76 

0.76 

1.51 

404 

15.89 

24.87 

16.16 

18.70 

10.31 

5.89 

1.02 

100  00 

u 

1  25 

3  38 

0.81 

1.14 

1.08 

308 

885 

13.52 

18.37 

31.08 

25  44 

100.00 

IS 

046 

0.53 

1.22 

2.73 

7.92 

24.08 

42  63 

14.14 

3.30 

2.17 

0.82 

100.00 

16    ,    2.33 

1.2S 

1.51 

2.60 

6.48 

22.50 

46.74 

11.78 

3.54 

1.13 

0.11 

100.00 

•  n 

2.21 

1.73 

4.21 

7.06 

20.61 

26.01 

17.47 

8.81 

5.07 

5.71 

1.05 

100.00 

18 

0.98 

0.34 

3.26 

3.06 

6  11 

25.50 

25.62 

11.47 

18.47 

4.68 

0.52 

100.00 

19    ^    1.23 

4.14 

8.28 

10.88 

18.73 

32.78 

22.37 

5.89 

0.91 

0.17 

0.12 

100.00 

2J        0.6B 

0.80 

-  1.81 

2.84 

8.45 

17.82 

26.26 

14.55 

11.03 

11.07 

4.89 

100.00 

21         1.29 

1.29 

1.88 

2.67 

7.97 

It. 16 

8.32 

10  89 

16.63 

22.47 

16.08 

100.00 

22    1    0» 

\     0.21 

1  23 

6.38 

16  51 

29.26 

24.86 

10.98 

5.84 

4.02 

0.38 

100.00 

23         1.01 

)     0.71 

1.08 

3  61 

4.64 

11.73 

23  03 

80.^2 

14.89 

7.22 

1.23 

100.00 

24         1.57!    0.83 

2.01 
2.05 

2.43 

466 

10.43 

15.09 

.   14.25 
13.73 

76.88 

24.49 

7.35 

100.00 

2»         l.» 

1      1.22 

4.91 

10.50 

22  33 

26.5A 

7.43 

6.92 

2.72 

100.00 

38 

3.0 

1     1.74 

3.15 

1                          1 

5.88 
5.07 

ii.«a 

21.43 

14.63 

13.36 

7.73 

9.77 

7.87 

100.00 

27 

l.T 

b|     1.32 

2.23 

10.82 

22.18 

24.61 

13.66 

7.48 

7.3» 

3.47 

100.00 
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Table  VI.—  Showing^  by   industries^    the    number  of  persons   and  the 

manufacturing  establish- 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implts.. 

Beer  and  malt 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  etc 

Brick,  etc 

Chairs,  etc 

Cigars,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

Light,  water,  etc 

Flour,   etc 

Food,  etc 

Furniture 

Iron  goods,  etc 

Knit  goods 

Leather,  etc , 

Lumber,  etc 

Machinery ,  etc 

Paper  and  pulp 

Railway  shops , 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Wagons,  etc 

Woodenware 

Woolens,  etc 

Total 

Other  industries 

All  industries 


S 

Running 
No. 

a 

CO 

5« 

1 

29 

71 

2 

77 

205 

8 

8 

37 

4 

8 

7 

5 

10 

18 

6 

20 

10 

7 

13 

7 

8 

80 

30 

9 

18 

29 

10 

28 

19 

11 

29 

62 

12 

9 

8 

n 

133 

C4 

14 

16 

6 

15 

19 

10 

16 

221 

265 

17 

78 

110 

18 

15 

7 

19 

80 

322 

20 

11 

23 

21 

13 

17 

2Z 

13 

21 

23 

11 

24 

4 

7 

25 

882 

1,372 

26 

148 

161 

27 

1,030 

1,533 

s 

s-s 

a 

3 


St! 


36 
41 
26 
13 
61 
24 
26 
26 
30 
29 
57 
28 
96 
6 
59 

201 

193 
79 

140 
36 
21 
26 
12 
13 
1,279 

217 


8 

Si  u 


127 
568 

75 
15 
44 

23 

62 

25 

146 

93 

61 

56 

218 

15 

128 

346 

623 

93 

Hi 

101 

56 

99 

3 

16 


s 


397 
948 
126 

44 
121 
120 
103 

53 
893 
171 
212 
135 
462 

20 
435 
942 
1,175 
169 
1,061 
351 
150 
289 

30 

39 


3,472 
518! 
1,496  3.990 


8,439 
1,305 


9,744 


• 

8 

s 

$1.50  but 
■  under  $2. 

1 

$1.25  but 
under  $1. 

617 

520 

892 

262 

837 

302 

109 

150 

1,187 

652 

195 

881 

279 

138 

89 

92 

511 

362 

510 

219 

514 

591 

459 

671 

699 

619 

45 

61 

1,441 

1,650 

8,558 

8,838 

1,541 

1,062 

748 

979 

1,759 

1,167 

706 

843 

311 

272 

C65 

786 

175 

881 

125 

91 

1 

22,092 

1,777 

23,869 


289 

114 

270 

248 

329 

986 

63 

256 

24 

56 

273 

662 

675 

206 

331 

2,009 

394 

517 

20S 

099 

283 

230 

271 

190 

9,068 

2,061 


11,729 


92 

06 
27S 
134 

00 
152 

64 

690 

3 

14 
527 
262 
155 
328 
125 
349 
221 
554 

43 

178 

227 

131 

100 

131 

4,853 

1,651 

6,504 


9 


95 
402 
718 
297 

51 
341 
114 
402 

35 
8 
435 
276 
207 
005 
180 
317 
382 
135 
5 
251 
557 
111 

82 
815 


.3 

PS 


12 
135 
179 

198 
4 


0,441 
2,30k 


8,749 


121 

184 

12 


0 

H 


42 


2.285 
3,770 
tS3 
1,27s 
2,543 
2,752 

m 

1.903 

2,063 
1,147 
2,806 


108.  2,674 


11 
297 

44 
122 
238 

17 


84 

147 

12 

65 

106 

2,138 

775 


3.339 
I.OS 
4,42S 

17.258 
6.017 
3.813 
5.248 
S,2HB 
2.051 
2,383 
l.«33 
l.OJJ 

7a.l6S 

19,  oe 


2,91391,867 
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perren^age  of  same,  reported  employed,  at  classified  daily  wages  in- 
menia  in  Wisconsin  in  1896. 


a 

n 

a  . 
ao 


1 

2 
2 

4 
S 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IB 
U 
» 
21 
22 

n 
u 

a 
IT 


So 
1.27 

8 

8.15 

2.04 

5.44 

0.94 

1.57 

0.82 

0.95 

o.» 

0.71 

0.73 

0.87 

1.31 

0.71 

l.W 

l.&S 

0.87 

1.41 

2.44 

1.60 

1.03 

2.21 

0.84 

029 

396 

191 

090 

0.3S 

O.fl 

0.36 

1.28 

1.5S 

1.80 

1.83 

0.4S 

021 

192 

5.14 

0.34 

0.67 

o.e 

0.82 

O.B 

0.89 

068 

0.88 

068 

1.13 

1.76 

0.7S 

080 

1.06 

1.56 

^ 


i 


1.58 
1.00 
1.10 
l.Oi 
2.» 
0.87 
2.63 
1  36 
1.46 
2.53 
2.07 
l.W 
2.88 
0.« 
1.83 
1.18 
8.21 
2.39 
267 
1.10 
1.02 
1.09 
0.74 
1.251 


1.63 
1.10 
1.53 


5,56 
15.07 
3.19 
1.17 
1.78 
0.83 
6.26 
1.32 
7.06 
8.10 
2.28 
2.09 
6.58 
0.94 
2.90 
2.01 
10.35 
2.81 
9.01 
3.17 
272 
4.15 
0.18 
1.54 
4.44 
2.6 
4.(KJ 


s 

17.33 

25.15 
5.35 
3.44 
4.76 
4.86 

10.41 
2.78 

43.28 

14.91 
7.59 
5.05 

13.84 
1.28 
9.82 
5.46 

19.58 
5.10 

20  08 

10  76 
7.30 

12.13 
1.83 
3.76 


10.79 
6.63 
9.96 


S-S 


27.00 
23.66 
14.28 
13.28 
46.68 

7.09 
28  19 

4.67 

24.n 

44.47 
18.32 
17.16 
20.93 
2.80 
32.55 
20.62 
25.61 
22.58 
33.52 
21.47 
15.14 
27.91 
10  72 
12.05 
^.43 
44.56 
26  88 


.Ah 
«»0 


22.78 

6.96 
12.84 
11.74 
25.64 
32.01 
13.94 

4.83 
17.54 
19.10 
21.06 
25.10 
18.54 

3.80 
87.26 
51.19 
17.65 
29.55 
22.23 
25.64 
13.24 
32.96 
54.13 

8  78 


28.26 

9.02 

24.39 


U3h. 


12.65 

3.02 

11.47 

19.01 

12.94 

35.88 

6.35 

13.46 

1.17 

4.88 

9.74 

24.76 

20.22 

12.83 

7.48 

12.16 

6.55 

15.61 

3.97 

21.26 

13.82 

'9  65 

16  59 

18.82 


12.37 
10.46 
11.99 


t»  p 


3.96 
1.75 

11.60 

10.48 
2.60 
5.52 
646 

34.47 
0.14 
1.32 

18.75 
9.80 
4.65 

20.44 
2.82 
2.02 
3.66 

16  72 
082 
5.41 

11.05 
5.49 
6.12 

12.63 


5? 


6.21 
8.88 
6.61 


4.19 

12.26 

30.56 

23.24 

2.01 

12.39 

11  52 

24.28 

1.70 

0.69 

15.50 

10.32 

6.19 

37.70 

4.06 

1.84 

6.85 

4.07 

0.09 

7  63 

27.11 

4.66 

5.02 

30.38 


8.25 

11.71 

8.94 


-I 

•§8 


0.58 
3.57 
7.61 
15.50 
0.16 


12.22 
9.67 
0.58 

1.48 
404 
0.33 
18.51 
0.99 
0.71 
3.96 
0.51 


2  55 
7.15 
0.50 
3.99 
10.22 


2.73 
3.91 
2.97 


a 

I- 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


li 
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Tablb  VII. —  Showing,  by  industriesj  the  number  of  persons  and    the 

•  manufacturing  establish 


Industries. 


Agricultural  Implts 

Beer  and  malt 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  etc 

Brick,'etc 

Chairs,  etc 

Cigars,  etc 

Clothing,  etc.... 

Light,  water,  etc 

Flour,  etc 

Food,  etc 

Furniture 

Iron  goods,  etc 

Knit  goods 

Leather,  etc 

Lumber,  et) 

Machinery,  etc 

Paper  and  pnlp. 

Railway  shops 

Sash,  doors,  etc, 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Wagons,  etc . . . 

Woodenware 

Woolens,  etc 

Total 

Other  industries 

All  industries 

T-- ■  ■       »-    '■.-■■■-' 


Running 
No. 

$4  00  and 
over. 

4 

JO  h 

Si 

es'd 

S3-d 

1 

16 

17 

82 

2 

57 

45 

47 

8 

4 

13 

7 

34 

I 
3 

29 
13 

5 

80 

185 

42 

6 

9 

9 

20 

7 

9 

7 

8 

8 

34 

14 

35 

0 

14 

?9 

76 

10 

15 

10 

14 

11 

9 

27 

87 

12 

5 

8 

17 

13 

86 

57 

63 

14 

8 

4 

9 

15 

^^^ 

25 

29 

16 

22A 

228 

178 

17 

64 

99 

205 

18 

11 

5 

82 

19 

28 

625 

817 

20 

7 

21 

36 

21 

9 

13 

13 

22 

9 

24 

34 

23 

3 

4 

24 

3 

9 

13 

25 

787 

t,496 

1,85;^ 

26 

124 

178 

279 

27 

"861 

1,674 

1.632 

g 


S'S 


98 
097 
79 
18 
93 
18 
51 
32 
122 
82 
53 
36 
186 
20 
97 
319 
598 
94 
362 
102 
62 
120 
12 
14 
3,385 
495 


s 


414 
962 
145 

67 
810 

80 
111 

62 
880 
144 
212 
136 
473 

29 
40^ 
977 
1,336 
183 
2,163 
851 
116 
579 

26 

32 


10.137 
1.213 


3,86011,350 


SO 


706 

932 

3% 

205 

1,554 

276 

287 

130 

861 

553 

568 

482 

879 

16 

1,312 

4,146 

1,865 

830 

4,295 

752 

224 

947 

162 

115 


21,422 
2,515 


23,937 


$1.25  but 
under  $1.50 

$1.'00  but 
under  $1  25. 

558 

240 

319 

111 

278 

274 

186 

246 

789 

299 

841 

1,166 

186 

92 

198 

379 

208 

865 

282 

67 

780 

228 

678 

766 

1,101 

588 

180 

160 

2,065 

433 

8,442 

1,910 

1,417 

523 

1,102 

843 

2,106 

149 

770 

778 

221 

823 

531 

216 

691 

185 

100 

195 

23,890 

9.038 

1,767 

1,128 

25,657 

11,066 

.OR 

dg 


88 

99 

259 

160 

27 

265 

40 

270 

79 

16 

1,029 

206 

226 

817 

199 

521 

281 

440{ 

47 

327 

241 

89 

92 

159 


5,478 
1,158 


6,687 


5*- 

s§ 


55 

832 

728 

812 

87 

470 

123 

508 

17 

14 

839 

155 

278 

756 

226 

817 

482 

309 

1 

113 

811 

62 

77 

424 

7,741 

1,622 

9,868 


s 

PS 


5 
178 
100 
208 
29 
157 
168 
206 


1 

80 
204 

18 
855 

56 
115 


18 


295 

142 
11 
78 

118 
2,853 

863 


3,716 


5 

o 


2,230 
8,764 
2,384 
1,426 
8.445 
8,810 
077 
1,768 
2,101 
1,148 
8,797 
2,687 
3,955 
1,863 
4,860 

17,379 
e,686 
8.4W 

10.115 
8,862 
2,175 
2,622 
1,380 
1,186 


89.410 
11.843 


99.758 
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percentage  of  same  reported  employ ed^  at  classifted  daily  wages  in 
menu  in  Wisconsin  in  1897. 


Bunning 
No. 

$4.00  and 
Ofer.t 

$3.50  but  ^ 
under  $4.00. 

U3  u 

S'S 
A^ 

$2.50  but 
under  $8  00; 

$2.00  but 
under  $150. 

$1.50  but 
under  $2  00. 

81.25  but 
under  $1.50. 

$1.00  but 
under  $1.25. 

l^       76  cents  but 
S     1  under  $1.0a 

50  cents  but 
under  75. 

Under  50 
cents. 

Total 
percentage. 

0.72 

0.73 

1.48 

4.40 

18.56 

81.66 

25.04 

10.71 

2.46 

0.28 

100.00 

1.S2 

1.19 

1.26 

18.52 

25.29 

24.76 

8.48 

2.94 

2.68 

8.82 

4.59 

100.00 

0.54 

1.43 

1.22 

3.81 

6.09 

16  14 

11.66 

11.49 

10.87 

30.54 

6.71 

100.00 

0.40 

0.21 

0.91 

1.27 

4.70 

14.39 

18.05 

17.27 

U.28 

21.89 

14.59 

100.00 

2.S2 

5.87 

1.22 

6.69 

8.99 

45.11 

22.90 

8.71 

0.78 

1.07 

.0.84 

100.00 

0.27 

0.27 

0.60 

0.54 

2.42 

8.84 

25.41 

85.20 

8.01 

14.20 

4.74 

100.00 

092 

0.89 

0.82 

5.22 

11.36 

24.26 

13.02 

9.42 

4.09 

12.59 

16.68 

100.00 

8 

1.93 

0.79 

1.99 

1.82 

8.52 

7.38 

11.23 

15.82 

15.31 

28.58 

11.68 

100.00 

9 

0.68 

1.38 

362 

5.81 

39.5! 

17.18 

9.90 

17.37 

8.76 

0  81 

100.00 

lO 

i.a 

0.87 

1.22 

7.14 

12.54 

48.17 

20.21 

5.84 

189 

1.22 

0.09 

100.00 

11 

0.24 

0.71 

0.98 

1.39 

5.58 

14.60 

19.23 

5.87 

27.10 

22.10 

2.11 

100.00 

12 

0.19 

0.11 

0.68 

.  1.34 

5.07 

17.94 

25.23 

28.46 

7.67 

5.39 

7.97 

100.00 

IS 

2.17 

1.44 

1.59 

4.70 

11.96 

22  22 

27  84 

14.87 

5.72 

7.04 

0.45 

100.00 

14 

0.43 

0.22 

0.48 

1.07 

1.55 

0.87 

9.66 

9.07 

17.02 

40.57 

19.06 

100.00 

15 

0.41 

0.51 

0.59 

1.99 

8.40 

26.94 

42.41 

8.89 

4.08 

4.64 

1.14 

100.00 

16 

1.80 

1.31 

1.02 

1.84 

5.68 

28.86 

48.58 

10.99 

2.99 

1.82 

0.66 

100.00 

17 

0.96 

148 

3.09 

9.01 

20.18 

20.58 

21.87 

7.88 

4.28 

7.26 

4.01 

100.00 

]8 

0.32 

0.14 

3.39 

2.76 

5.36 

24.29 

32.25 

10.04 

12.88 

9.04 

0.53 

100.00 

19 

0.28 

6.18 

3.13 

8.58 

21.38 

42.46 

21.04 

1.47 

0.47 

0.01 

100.00 

2D 

0.18 

0.54 

0.94 

2.66 

9.11 

19.52 

19  99 

20.20 

8.49 

10.72 

7.66 

100.00 

21 

0.41 

0.60 

0.60 

2.85 

5.33 

10.29 

10.16 

14.85 

11.08 

37.S9 

6.54 

100.00 

21 

C.34 

0.92 

1.29 

4.58 

22.08 

86.12 

20.25 

8.23 

8.89 

2.88 

0.42 

100.00 

23 

0.28 

0.31 

0.89 

1.96 

12.18 

61.03 

18.92 

6.92 

5.79 

587 

100.00 

24 

0.26 

0.78 

1.00 

1.18 

2.69 

9.69 

9.19 

16.44 

13.42 

35.75 

9.53 

100.00 

25 

0.8S 

1.69 

1.63 

3.81 

11.48 

24  23 

27.02 

11.24 

6.19 

8.76 

3.22 

100.00 

26 

1.09 

1.57 
1.67 

2.46 

4.37 

10.69 

22.18 

15.58 
25.74 

9.94 

10.22 

14.29 
9.89 

7.61 

100.00 

27 

a86 

1.64 

8.87 

11.37 

83.99 

11.09 

6.65 

3.73 

100.00 
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As  seen,  the  preceding  presentations  under  the  "Course  of 
Wages"  consists  of  seven  tables  and  seven  diagrams,  and  the  data 
contained  in  them  cover  the  number  of  persons  employed  at 
classified  wages  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state  for 
seven  years,  beginning  with  1888.     One  table  and  one  diagram 
has  been  devoted  to  the  data  for  each  year.     The  tables  show  by 
industries  for  their  respective  years,  the  number  and  percentage 
of  persons  employed  at  each  classified  rate,  and  each  table  covers 
two  pages.     The  diagrams  show,  for  their  respective  years,  the 
aggregate  persons  for  all  industries  which  received  classified 
daily  wages  as  well  as  the  total  number,  proportion  and  percen- 
tage for  each  class. 

The  manner  of  presentation  is  therefore  such  that  yearly  com- 
parisons are  easily  possible,  not  only  of  the  data  for  each  indus- 
try but  of  the  total  for  all  industries.  Detailed  comparisons  and 
analyses  were  alSo  intended,  but  for  good  reasons  it  was  found 
impossible,  at  this  time,  to  carry  these  to  each  individual  indus- 
try. The  aggregates  for  each  year,  however,  have  been  care- 
fully presented  and  analyzed.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
is  the  following  table,  which  gives  for  each  rate  and  year  the 
aggregate  number  employed,  and  besides  this  a  number  of  other 
pr^entations  tending  to  show  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  course 
of  wages  during  the  period.  This  table  is  followed  by  three  dia- 
grams, the  first  of  which  illustrates  the  changes  from  year  to 
year  in  the  number  employed  at  the  various  rates.  The  second 
iiinstrates  the  number  employed  at  a  certain  rate  or  over ;  while 
the  third  in  order  shows  the  rise  or  fall  by  periods  of  years. 
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Table  VIIL—  Statement  showing  for  each  of  the  seven  years  in- 
receiving  classified  wages  in  the  manufacturing  industries 


Classification  of  wages. 


$1.00  and  over 

3.50  but  under  $4.00. 
3.00  but  under  3.50. 
2.50  but  under  8.00. 
2.00  but  under  2.50. 
1.50  but  under  2.00. 
1.25  but  under  1.50. 
1.00  but  under  1.25. 
.75  but  under  1.00. 
.50  but  under     .75. 

Under  50  cents 

Aggregates 


a 

a 
a  . 

S3  0 

1 

1888. 
No. 

1801. 
No. 

1,707 

2,231 

2 

968 

1,567 

8 

1,987 

2,743 

4 

4,300 

6,488 

5 

9,242 

11,295 

6 

21,448 

28,853 

7 

18,640 

19,048 

8 

8,478 

10,316 

9 

5,406 

6.133 

10 

5,582 

5,929 

11 

2,752 

2,878 

80,510 

97,481 

1898. 
No. 


2,260 

1,513 

2,461 

6,170 

13,032 

28,756 

21,225 

11,006 

6,962 

7,028 

2,452 

102,865 


1894. 
No. 

1895. 
No. 

1806. 
No. 

1,742 

1.505 

1,030 

1,134 

1,095 

1,933 

1.941 

1,875 

1,496 

4,118 

4,264 

3,990 

9,761 

9,090 

9,744 

18,482 

18.665 

26,310 

18,815 

20,697 

23,869 

12,892 

11,489 

11.729 

6,643 

6,289 

6.504 

6,328 

6,212 

8,749 

2,844 

2,924 

2,913 

84,700 

84,095 

97,867 

IfSTi. 
No. 


861 

1,674 

1.6ffi 

3,800 

11.350 

23,987 

25,657 

11,068 

6,637 

9,m 

3,716 
99.753 


Total  number  and  percentage  of  same  for  each  pear  included^ 

those  receiving  less 


$1.50  and  Over 
2.00  and  over 
1.50  and  over 
1.25  and  over 
l.OU  and  over 

Under  11.00... 


1 

8,962 

13,029 

12,404 

8,935 

8,739 

8,049 

2 

18,204 

24,324 

25,436 

18,696 

17,829 

17,798 

3 

39.652 

53,177 

54,192 

37,178 

36,484 

44,103 

4 

58,292 

72,225 

75,417 

55,993 

57,181 

67,972 

5 

66.770 

82,541 

86,423 

68,885 

68,670 

79,701 

6 

13,740 

14,910 

16.442 

15,815 

15,425 

18,168 

8,027 
19,377 
43,314 

SO,  037 
19,716 


Average  number  and  percentage  of  persons  for  188S,  1891, 1893,  and 

and  of  those  receiving 


$2.00  and  over 
1.2S  and  over 
Under  $1.25  .. 


Average 

persons. 

1888-91-93. 


22,655 
68,645 
24,973 


Average 

persons. 

1894-95-06. 


18,106 
60,382 
28,605 


Number. 
1W7. 


19,377 
68,971 

30,782 
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<-ludcd,  the  total  number^oy  persona^  and  the  percentage  of  same 
0/  Wi8con«in,a8  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  employern. 


a 

■2     \ 

a 

s  . 

in«. 

Per  cent. 

18dl.       1 
Peroent.  \ 

1803. 
Per  cent. 

1894. 
Per  cent. 

1895. 
Per  cent. 

1896. 
Per  cent. 

1897. 
Per  cent. 

r  3 

t 

2.12 

2.28 

2.19 

2.06 

1.78 

1.06 

86 

2  1 

i.a 

1.00 

1.47 

1.34 

1.32 

1.56 

1.67 

2.47 

2.82 

2.39 

2.29 

2.23 

1.53 

1.64 

5.34 

606 

5.99 

4.86 

5.07 

4.08 

8.87 

S    i 

11.48 

11.59 

12.67 

11  52 

10.82 

9.96 

11.87 

•  1 

».64 

29.60 

27.96 

21.82 

22.18 

26.88 

23.99 

23.16 

19.54 

20.64 

2i.22 

21.61 

24.39 

25.74 

0 

10.53 

10.58 

10.69 

15.22 

13.66 

11.99 

11.09 

0.71 

6.89 

6.78 

7.84 

7.48 

6.64 

6.65 

10 

S.S8 

6.08 

6.83 

7.47 

7.38 

894 

9.39 

11 

3.e 

2.95 

2.39 

3.96 

3.47 

2.97 

3.73 

100  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

rrf-eiving  fi,50^  $2.00,  $1,<50,  $i  ?J,  fl,00  per  day  and  over  and  of 
*han  $1.00  per  day. 


1 

11.13 

13.37 

12.04 

10.55 

10.40 

8.23 

8.04 

2 

22.61 

24.96 

24.71 

22.07 

21.22 

18.19 

19.41 

3 

19.25 

54  56 

52.67 

43.89 

43  40 

45,07 

43.40 

4 

12.41 

74.10 

73.31 

66.11 

68.01 

69.46 

69.14 

5 

82.94 

84.68 

84.00 

81.33 

81.  «7 

81  45 

80.23 

6 

17.06 

15.32 

16.00 

18.67 

18.33 

18.55 

19.77 

for  lao^,  i895y  189S^  1897,  receiving  $2.00  and  $1,25  per  day  and  over 
l^M  than  $1.25  per  day . 


SLOO  and  over 
1.25  and  orsr. 
Coder  $U5  . 


Averaire 
per  cent 
1888-91-93. 


24.09 
73.27 
26.73 


Average 
per  cent. 
1894-95-96. 


20.49 
67.86 
32.14 


Per  cent. 
1897. 


19.41 
69.14 
30.86 
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As  explained  already,  the  returns  upon  which  the  foregoing 
presentations  are  based  embraced,  for  each  year,  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  manuf ac- 
uring  industries  in  this  state.  The  basis  upon  which  they  were 
prepared  is  also  uniform  throughout  and  the  manner  of  com- 
pilation and  presentation  practically  alike.  The  figures  are, 
therefore,  representative  and  may  safely  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing comparisons,  showing  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in 
the  percentage  of  persons  employed  at  the  different  rates  of 
wages. 

$4.00  PEP.  DAY  AND  OVER. 

Under  this  head  we  find  the  percentage  of  the  total  number 
employed  each  year  which  received  a  daily  wage  of  $4.00  or 
over.  It  is  plain  from  the  figures  below  that  there  was  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  receiving  this  wage: 

Years    1888      1891      1893  1894      1895      1896       1897 

Percentages    2.12      2.29      2.19  2.06      1.78      1.06         .86 

Ave.  per  cent 2.20  1.44 

•  The  first  year  included,  or  in  1888,  2.12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  employed  received  $4.00  per  day,  or  over  this  amount 
for  the  next  two  years  the  percentage  was  2.29  and  2.19,  respec- 
tively;  in  1894,  2.06  per  cent,  were  paid  at  this  rate  and  in  the 
throe  succeeding  years  the  order  was  1.78,  LOG  and  .86  per  cent. 
Dividing  the  years  covered  into  two  periods,  one  for  the  three 
years  1888-91-93,  and  the  other  for  1894-95-96-97,  and  tak- 
ing the  average  of  each  the  difference  becomes  more  apparent. 
Thus  the  average  for  the  first  is  2.20  per  cent.,  and  that  for  the 
second  1.44  per  cent.,  or  a  difference  of  .76  per  cent. 

$3.50  PER  DAY  BUT  UNDER  $4.00. 

The  percentage  of  persons  receiving  $3.50  but  under  $4.00 
per  day  has  slightly  incre^ised  during  the  period  covered,  the 
highest  point  being  in  1897,  and  the  lowest  in  1888.  As  be- 
tween the  different  years   Viowever,  the  fluctuations  have  been 
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slight,  there  being  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  point.  This  is  plainly  seen  from  the 
foDowing: 

Tears   1888      1891      1893  1894      1895      1896      1897 

Percentages    1.20      1.60      1.47  1.34      1.32      1.66      1.67 

At.  p.  ct  each  period  1.42  1.47 

For  the  yeaM  1888  and  1897,  inclusive,  the  course  was  thus 
between  1.20  and  1.67  per  cent  The  average  of  the  three  years 
first  in  order  is  1.42  and  of  the  four  succeeding  years  1.47  per 
cent  There  was  thus  an  upward  tendency  in  the  latter  over  the 
former  period  of  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 


$3.00  PEB  DAY  BUT  UNDEB  $8.50. 

The  persons  employed  at  this  rate  per  day  constituted,  for 
tiw  years  included,  the  following  ptercentage  of  the  total  number 
employed : 

yean  1888 

Percentages    2.47 

At.  p.  ct  each  period 

From  1888  to  1897  the  percentage  thus  stood:  2.47,  2.82, 
2.39, 2.29,  2.23,  1.53,  1.64.  Up  to  1892  there  was  an  increase, 
the  highest  being  in  1891.  From  1893  to  1895  the  decrease  was 
steady,  but  in  1895  the  course  was  slightly  reversed,  although 
the  change  was  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

The  average  for  1888-93  was  2.56,  and  for  1894-97, 1.93  per 
^^t.  There  was  thus  a  fall  from  the  first  to  the  second  period 
^^  thirty-seven  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
Persons  employed  at  the  above  rate* 

$2.50  PEB  DAY  BUT  UNDEB  $3.00. 

At  this  rate  the  following  percentage  of  the  total  were  em- 
P'^^yed  during  the  period : 

l^   1888   1891   1893     1894   1895   1896   1897 

Parcemages    5.34      6.66      5.99  4.86      6.07      4.08      3.87 

^^-  p.  ct  each  period  6 .  99  4 .  47 


1891 

1893 

1894 

1895   1896 

1897 

2.82 

2.39 

2.29 

2.23   1.63 

1.64 

2.56 

1.93 
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These  figures  show  an  upward  tendency  which  is  quite  marked 
from  1888  to  1891  when  Q,60  per  cent,  or  the  highest  during 
the  period  was  reached.  From  that  year  the  course  was  down, 
the  two  succeeding  years  showing  a  percentage  of  5.99  and  4.86, 
respectively,  until  in  1895,  when  the  number  for  one  reason  or 
another  swelled  to  5.07  per  cent.  A  sharp  fall  of  about  one  per 
cent,  took  place  the  next  year  and  in  1897  the  percentage  was 
as  low  as  3.87. 

As  to  the  average  of  the  two  periods,  the  same  downward 
course  is  noticeable,  in  fact  the  average  of  the  first  is  5.99,  while 
of  the  last  it  is  only  4.47,  or  1.52  per  cent  less. 

$2.00  PER  DAY  BUT  UNDER  $2.50. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  employed  at  this  rate  ranged  from 
9.96  per  cent  in  1896,  which  was  the  lowest  for  any  year,  to 
12.67  per  cent  in  1893,  the  highest  for  the  period.  For  the 
first  and  tho  last  year  the  percentage  is  11.48  and  11.37,  respec- 
tively, or  almost  the  same;  for  1891  and  1893  it  is  11.59  and 
11.52,  while  in  1895  it  is  10.82  per  cent  The  course  during 
the  period  was  thus  upward  until  in  1893  and  then  downward 
until  in  1896,  when  an  upward  tendency  again  set  in. 

Years    1888 

Percentages    11 .  48 

Av.  p.  ct  each  period 

We  see  from  this  that  the  average  of  the  first  period  is  11.91 
and  of  the  second  10.92  per  cent  Comparing  the  figures  in  tlie 
two  cases  it  is  thus  found  that  those  of  the  first  exceed  those  of 
the  second  by  practically  one  per  cent.  Although  there  was  a 
sharp  upward  movement  in  1897,  there  was  still  an  average  fall 
in  the  later  period  in  this  case  also. 

$1.50  PER  DAY  BUT  UNDER  $2.00. 

Under  this  head  we  find  for  the  first  three  years  included  the 
largest  iiercentage  employed  at  ^^J  ^^  ^^^  rates  given.  As 
under  most  of  the  former  (jJa^ses  the  highest  point  is  that  of 


1891 

1893 

1894 

1895   1896 

1897 

11.59 

12.67 

11.52 

10.82   9.96 

11.37 

11.91 

10.92 

1891 

1893 

1894 

1895   1896 

1897 

29.60 

27.96 

21.82 

22.18  26.88 

23.99 

28.07 

23.72 
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1891.  From  that  year  the  fall  is  rapid  until  the  point  of  21.82 
per  cent  is  reached  in  1894.  With  1895  the  upward  movement 
again  sets  in  auid  in  1896  the  figures  are  again  at  the  mark 
where  they  were  in  1893.  The  high  percentage  of  1896,  how- 
ever, was  not  maintained  very  long,  as  the  next  year  shows  a 
drop  of  practically  three  per  cent  This  is  the  rate  that  i^  usu- 
ally looked  upon  as  the  common  rate  in  most  industries  and  this 
also  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts : 

Years    1888 

Percenta^res    26.64 

Ay.  p.  ct.  each  period 

The  average  for  the  periods  is  thus  28.07  and  23.87  per  cent, 
'^pectively,  or  a  difference  of  4.35  per  cent     As  this  differ- 
ence represents  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  receiving  the 
^V»v^  wage,  it  is  evident  that  strong  forces  effecting  wages  dur- 
\i\g  the  past  few  years  have  been  at  work. 


$1.25  PER  DAY  BUT  UNDER  $1.50. 

The  number  receiving  this  wage  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  period  covered.  This  is  plainly  apparent  from  the 
following  figures : 

^••rs    1888      1891      1893  1894      1895      1896      1897 

Percentages    23.16    19.54    20.64  22.22    24.61    24.39    25.74 

^^-  p.  ct  each  period  21 .12  24 .  24 

Taking  the  above  presentations  by  years  we  find  the  lowest 

j^u^ber  at  this  rate  was  employed  in  1891  and  highest  in  1897; 

M  1891  is  the  year  in  this  period  in  which  the  highest  wages 

^^  paid,  the  percentage  in  this  case  and  connection  is  very 

significant 

The  average  wages  for  each  period  also  increased  from  21.12 
^  24.24  per  cent,  or  3.12  per  cent.     This  increase  is  in  a  meas- 
^"^  an  offset  to  the  decrease  in  the  higher  classes  or  rates  which 
"*ve  already  been  considered  and  unmistakably  point  to  a  down- 
ed tendency  in  wages  during  Ihe  time  covered. 
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$1.00  PBB  DAY  BUT  UNDEB  $1.25. 

In  thiS;  as  in  the  foregoing  class^  the  percentage  is  on  the  in- 
crease towards  the  latter  half  of  the  period.  Thus  we  find  the 
percentage  during  the  first  three  years  in  order  almost  station- 
ary, while  with  1894,  which  is  the  highest  point,  the  increase 
set  in  which,  though  not  maintained  during  the  succeeding 
years,  is  still  quite  marked: 

Years    1888      1891      1893  1894      1895      1896      1897 

Percentages    10.63    10.68    10.69         16.22    13.66    11.99    11.09 

Ay.  p.  ct  each  period  10.60  13.00 

Here  we  find  the  average  of  1888-93  to  be  10.60  and  for 
1894-97,  13.00  per  cent.  There  was  thus  an  increase  in  the 
latter  of  2.40  per  cent,  which  means  that  the  proportion  of  wage 
earners  employed  at  the  above  rate  was  that  much  greater  dur- 
ing the  later  part  of  the  period. 

$.75  FEB  DAT  BUT  UNDEB  $1.00. 

In  this  class  the  percentage  from  year  to  year  varies  but  lit- 
tie,  in  fact  the  difference  between  the  lowest,  or  that  of  1891 
and  the  highest,  or  that  in  1894,  is  only  about  one  and  one-half 
per  cent.  The  characteristic  increase,  however,  in  the  later  part 
of  the  period  which  has  been  noticed  for  the  last  two  classes, 
is  also  noticed  here : 

Tears    1888 

Percentages    6.71 

Av.  p.  ct  each  period 

Here  again  the  percentage  of  the  later  part  of  the  period  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  first  While  the  difference  is  only  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  it  is  in  line  with  the  tendency  already 
mentioned. 

$.50  PEB  DAT  BUT  Uin)£B  $.75. 

The  proportion  receiving  this  wage  varies  from  6.08  to  9.39 
per  cent,  or  3.31  per  cent     ^  uBual  the  lowest  figure  ii  that 
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6.59 

7.13 
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6.83 
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6.61 
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for  1891.  The  highest  point,  however,  which  mostly  has  been 
found  in  1894  or  1895  in  these  comparisons  is  here  found  in 
1897 : 

Tears    1888 

Percentages    6.93 

Av.  p.  ct  each  period 

Comparing  the  average  of  the  first  part  of  the  period,  which 
was  6.61  per  cent.,  with  8.30  per  cent.^  or  that  of  the  later  part, 
we  find  an  increase  of  1.69  per  cent.  There  was  thus  in  this 
class  also  an  increase  in  numbers  towards  the  later  years. 


UNDEE  50  CENTS  PER  DAY. 

Here  is  included  in  all  cases  the  proportion  receiving  less 
than  50  cents  per  day,  which  consist  almost  exclusively  of  chil- 
dren. The  percentages  in  this  case  run  quite  even  from  year  to 
year,  there  being  a  variation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of 
only  one  and  one-third  per  cent : 

Tears    1888 

Percentages    3.42 

Av.  p.  ct  each  period 

The  average  for  the  first  and  last  part  of  the  period  is  here 
2.93  and  3.38  per  cent.,  respectively,  or  a  slight  increase  towards 
the  end  of  the  period.  As  those  who  are  employed  at  this  and 
the  next  preceding  rate  are  practically  all  young  children  this 
increase  unquestionably  points  to  increase  in  the  employment  of 
children. 

From  these  analyses  of  the  percentage  of  persons  employed  at 
the  different  rates  of  wages  it  clearly  appears  that  during  the 
period  covered  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  em- 
ployed at  the  higher  rates  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  those 
employed  at  the  lower  rates.  Especially  is  this  plain  from  the 
averages  of  the  first  and  second  half  of  the  period.  These  are, 
therefore,  presented  again. 
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Classes  or  rates  of  wages  in  which  there  was  a  decrease   in  the 

number  of  persons  employed. 


Pbbcbmtaobs. 

Batbb  of  Waobs. 

Averages 
1888-91-93. 

Averaffes 
18M-97. 

De- 
creaae. 

M>00  per  day  and  over 

2.20 

2.56 

5.99 

11.91 

28.07 

1.44 
1.93 
4  47 

10  92 
23.72 

.76 

$3.00  But  under  3.G0 

.021 

2.50  but  under  aOO 

1.52 

2.00  but  under  2.50 

.99 

1.50  but*  under  2.00 

4.35 

Aflffreffate 

50.73 

42  48 

8.25 

The  above  table,  showing  the  decrease  in  the  persons  em- 
ployed, embraces  five  of  the  eleven  classifications  or  nearly  one- 
half.  These  classifications  are  also  with  one  exception  the 
highest  in  the  scale. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  decrease,  it  varied  from  .03,  in  the 
second  class  in  order,  to  4.35  in  the  last,  the  total  decrease  for 
all  bein^  8.25,  or  an  average  of  1.65  per  cent,  for  each  class. 

The  aggregate  numl>er  of  persons  receiving  the  above  rates 
constituted  50.73  per  cent,  for  1888,  1801,  1893,  and  42.48  per 
cent,  for  1804,  1805,  1806  and  1807.  As  the  lowest  rate  in- 
cluded is  that  of  $1.50  ix*r  day,  this  decrease  is  highly  signifi- 
cant. 

Classes  or  rates  of  wages  in  which  there  was  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed. 


Rates  of  WAors. 


$3  so  per  day  but  under  $1.00 

1.25  per  day  but  under   1  50 

1.00  per  day  but  under   1.25 

.75  per  day  but  under   1.00 

.50  per  day  but  under     .75 

Under  50  cents  i)er  day 

Aggregate 


Perckntagbs. 


Averages 
1888-91-93. 


1.42 
21.12 
10.00 
8  59 
6.61 
2.93 


49.27 


Averaires 
1801-97. 


1.47 
24.24 
13  00 

7.18 

8.80 
3.88 


57.52 


Increase. 


.05 
8  12 
2.40 

.54 
1.69 

.45 


8. 


:s 


The  above  table  shows  the  rates  in  which  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  later  part  of  theper- 
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iod,  together  with  the  percentages  for  each  rate.  With  one  ex- 
ception, that  of  the  first  in  order,  these  rates  are  all  below  $1.50 
per  day  or  the  lowest  in  the  scale. 

The  increase  varies  from  .06  per  cent,  in  the  first  class  in  or- 
der to  3.12  in  the  second  and  .45  in  the  last  The  total  increase 
is  8.25  per  cent.,  corresponding  thus  to  the  decrease  as  shown 
in  former  table  for  the  higher  rates,  and  the  average  increase 
to  each  class  is  1.25  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  persons  embraced  under  these  rates  constituted 
49.27  per  cent,  for  1888,  1891,  1893,  and  57.52  per  cent,  for 
the  last  four  years  in  order.  The  increase  in  these,  the  lower 
rates,  thus  exactly  offsets  in  pnmber  and  percentages  the  de- 
crease shown  in  the  preceding  presentation  for  the  higher  rates. 

In  this  analysis  of  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  at  the 
various  rates  of  wages  during  the  first  and  second  part  of  the 
period  covered  it  has  been  brought  out  that  in  all  but  one  class 
above  and  including  $1.50  per  day  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
second  j>art ;  and  that  in  all  classes  below  this  rate  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  second  half.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  for  tho 
first  part  those  who  received  $1.50  per  day  or  over  constituted 
52.15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed  as  against  47.85 
per  cent,  who  received  less  than  this  amount;  and  that  for  the 
last  four  years,  or  second  part,  this  relation  had  changed  so  that 
those  who  received  $1.50  or  above  constituted  only  43.95  per 
cent.,  as  against  56.05  who  received  less  than  this  sum.  That 
these  changes  in  the  proportions  employed  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  causing  a  downward  tendency  in  the  course  of 
wages  is  plain.  As  to  exact  fall  in  wages  during  this  period 
this  method  falls  short  of  showing,  but  the  general  tendency  is 
clearly  indicated. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  downward  tendencies  of  wages  during 
this  period  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  general  business  depression  of  1893,  which  brought  down 
wages  in  most  industries  and  from  which  recovery  has  been  slow. 
Then  again,  it  also  appears  that  industries  in  which  the  relative 
number  of  women  and  children  employes  is  the  greatest  have 
grown  faster  than  industries  in  which  skilled  or  grown  up  male 
help  is  required.     Both  of  these  causes  have  been  in  operation 
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in  this  state  for  some  time.  It  is  possible  that  other  causes  also 
may  be  found,  but  the  ones  mentioned  have  at  least  been  the 
most  effective. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  course  of  classified  wages  may  be 
had  from  diagrams  IX  and  X,  which  illustrate,  respectively, 
the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  table  for  "All  Industries." 
These  diagrams  show  conclusively  the  downward  trend  from 
1893  to  1894,  inclusive,  and  a  slight  upward  turn  from  that 
time  on.  The  average  for  the  first  half  of  the  period,  however, 
is  considerably  above  that  for  the  second  half. 
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Average  wages  in  manufacturing  eatabliahments  as  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  by  the  average  number  oj 
persons  employed. 


Year. 

Persons. 

Total  wages. 

Average 
wages. 

Tear. 

Persons. 

Total  wages. 

ATerafte 
wages. 

1883.... 
1885.... 
1887.... 
1888.... 
1889.... 
1890.... 
1891.... 

89,360 
38.797 
62,935 
71.218 
80.604 
80,880 
94,068 

$14,268,213 
13,710,417 
23,710,806 
28,416,294 
32,575,944 
33,125,213 
38,023,247 

$363 
354 
877 
399 
405 
410 
404 

1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897... 

90,936 
96,540 
83,642 
85,767 
80,051 
87,534 

$88,295,878 
37,327,810 
81,400,844 
82,903,707 
31,749,822 
36,583,044 

$428 
381 
378 
384 

397 
418 

DiAOmAK  XL 


Tear. 


Pbopobtioms. 


Wages. 


The  preceding  table  and  diagram  show,  for  a  period  of  thir- 
teen years,  or  from  1883  to  1897,  inclusive,  the  average  yearly 
amount  of  wages  to  each  worker  as  obtained  from  dividing  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  in  wages  each  year  with  the  average 
number  of  workers  or  persons  employed. 

While  nothing  is  claimed  for  this  table  that  is  not  usually  ac- 
corded figures  of  this  kind,  or  averages  obtained  in  the  same 
way,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  trend  of  wages  observed  here 
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is  the  same  as  that  for  the  foregoing  tahles  and  diagrams  under 
"classified  4aily  wages."  Thus  in  both  cases  there  was  an  up- 
ward trend  in  1888  which  continued  until  the  end  of  1892. 
Then  a  downward  trend  set  in.  The  lowest  point  is  reached  in 
1894  and  1895.  In  1896  the  increase  is  quite  marked  and  in 
1897  still  more  so,  though  as  yet  wages  were  not  up  to  where 
they  were  in  1892,  or  the  year  before  the  break  came.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures  \mder  classified  daily  wages  is  certainly 
difficult  to  disprove.  The  correctness  of  averages  obtained  in  the 
above  manner  is  often  vigorously  assailed.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, both  tend  towards  the  same  conclusions. 


COUHSE  OF  WAGES  IN  SIX  SKILLED  TRADES  FROM  1888  TO  1898, 

INCLUSIVE. 

The  foregoing  part  gives  in  detail  the  "Course  of  classified 
daily  wages"  in  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state  from 
1888  to  1897,  inclusive.  From  the  tables  and  diagrams  in  that 
part  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  in  wages  there  was  an  up- 
ward trend  until  about  the  year  1892  and,  beginning  with  1893, 
a  downward  trend  which  continued  until  in  1895,  when  a  turn 
is  again  perceptible.  The  upward  move  this  and  the  following 
year,  however,  was  very  slight  and  the  average  for  the  first  half 
of  the  period  is  considerably  higher  than  for  the  last  half. 
What  was  thus  shown  for  wages  in  manufacturing  industries 
the  presentations  on  the  following  four  pages  show  for  the 
wages  of  brick  and  stone  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers, 
stone  cutters,  and  tinsmiths. 

The  two  tables  next  in  order  thus  show  for  each  of  the  six 
trades  included,  the  number  and  percentage  of  persons  which 
were  reported  as  employed  at  each  "classified  daily  rate  of 
wages"  in  1888,  1891,  1893,  1895  and  1898. 

The  data  was  obtained  partly  from  previous  returns  to  this 
bureau  and  partly  through  special  inquiries  which  were  made 
m  order  to  be  in  position  to  show  the  "course  of  wages"  in  at 
least  a  few  of  the  skilled  trades,  in  connection  with  other  presen- 
tations of  wages  in  this  part. 

The  wage  scale  used  here  is  identical  with  that  for  manuf ac- 
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turers.  The  manner  of  presentation  is  also  practically  the 
same.  Owning,  partly  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  in  th\p  case  the 
proportion  represented  is  much  smaller,  and  that  the  data  was 
not,  in  all  cases,  received  from  the  same  parties,  nor  even  from 
the  same  localities  in  the  state,  the  variations  from  year  to  year 
in  the  number  employed  at  the  different  rates  are  somewhat 
greater  here  than  for  manufactures.  While  thus  there  are 
some  shortcomings  in  these  tables,  they  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. As  a  whole  they  are  not  likely  to  vary  a  great  deal  from 
the  actual  condition. 

As  to  the  "ups"  and  '"downs"  in  the  "course  of  wages"  during 
the  period  covered  the  tendency  here  is  very  much  the  same  as 
in  manufactures.  On  the  whole  the  general  trend  was  upward 
from  1888  to  1892  and  then  downward  until  the  last  year  or 
two,  or  in  1897  and  1898,  which  again  showed  a  marked  up- 
ward turn.  As  yet,  however,  the  level  of  1892  had  not  been  at- 
tained. 
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STOCK  WAGES  AND  OTHEE  FACTOES  IN  PEODUCTION. 

The  next  table  in  order  show  for  forty-six  industries  in  this 
state  for  1895,  1896,  1897,  the  ratio  or  percentage  which  the 
outlay  for  stock,  the  amount  paid  in  wages,  and  the  sum  of  all 
other  expenses  of  production  including  profits,  bear  to  the  total 
value  or  selling  price  of  goods  produced. 

This  data,  has  been  computed  from  the  annual  returns  of  the 
manufacturers  to  this  bureau  as  presented  in  the  reports  of 
1895-96,  and  1897-98,  and  is  a  true  description  of  the  actual 
condition. 

As  explained  abeady,  "Stock"  means  the  cost  of  all  the  ma- 
terial and  supplies  of  all  kinds  entering  into,  or  consumed  in  the 
manufacture;  "wages"  means  the  amount  paid  as  such  in  ob- 
taining the  product ;  "Other  Expenses"  comprises  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  Stock  and  Wages  and  the  total  value  of  the 
products  and  consists  of  taxes,  insurance,  rent,  discounts,  inci- 
dentals, interest  on  capital  invested,  depreciation  of  the  plant, 
selling  expenses,  etc.,  and  also  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 

The  returns  from  which  the  computations  are  made  were  com- 
plete and  correct  and  the  figures  given  here  can  therefore  be  de- 
pended upon  and  safely  used  for  comparative  or  other  purposes. 
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Statement  showing ,  by  industries  for  the  years  1895,  1896,  1897,  the 
ial  used,  for  wages  of  the  labor  employed,  and  for  other  expenses 

selling  price  of 


Industbiks. 


1895. 


Agiicultaral  implements 

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  specialties.. 

Bicycles 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  wooden  and  paper 


Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  . . 
Brooms,  brashes  and  baskets 

Burial  caskets,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster 

Chairs 


Cifirars,  snuff,  tobacco  ... 

Clothing. 

Confectionery,  crackers. . 
Cooking  and  heating  app 
Cooperage 


Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  supplies. 

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 


Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 
Iron  goods  (malleable;  .. 

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer 

Leather 


Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery... 
Office  and  saloon  fixtures. . 
Paints,  oils  and  chem 


Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  supplies 

Saddlery,  harness  etc  . . 
Sash,  doors  and  blinds. 
Sheet  metal  goods 


Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (granite  and  marble) . 
Straw  goods 


Toys  and  gamea 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages,  etc. 
Woodenware 


Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 
Average  


Run- 
ning 
No. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
li 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
32 
88 
84 
85 

86 
37 
88 
89 
40 

11 
42 
48 
44 
45 

46 


Stock 

or  raw 

material. 


Wages. 


Other 
expenses 
including 

profits. 


TotaL 


Percentages. 


68.85 
44.51 
61.10 
58.10 
66.53 

82  04 
41.75 
60.31 
44.9) 
46.45 

19.25 
55.14 
55.75 
45  60 
55.69 

51  41 
43  75 
84  73 
8<  05 
49.20 

60  45 
45.70 
55.20 
23.20 
67. 9« 

52  15 
67.20 
42.71 
41.56 
7^.77 

51.59 
40.75 
58. h8 
55.39 
51.25 

89.73 
54.89 
45.80 
84.13 
42.14 

48  60 
49.60 
42  42 
49.70 
56.60 

54.14 

58  80 


28.21 
•..7.71 
21.85 
20.10 
20  84 

88.84 
31.63 
22.67 
20  60 
83.06 

20  81 
18.66 
12.54 
27.00 
i6.72 

26.8S 

22.90 

2.66 

6.60 

I&.95 

17.28 
26.31 
18.96 
10.50 
12.70 

21.14 

8.08 

28  15 

38  9i 

7.36 

18.84 
81.10 
20  59 
81.26 
20.75 

41.99 
21.80 
27.43 
30  87 
24.50 

28.10 
22.64 
29.48 
28.hO 
28.24 

19.50 


22.47 


22.94 
27.78 
17.65 
21.b0 
22  68 

84.62 
26. 6i 
27.01 
84  » 
20.47 

20  44 
96.80 
81.71 
27.6U 
17.59 

82.21 
88.86 
12.41 
11.86 
24.65 

29  27 

27.99 
25.88 
66.80 
19.88 

26.71 
2t.72 
29  14 
24.52 

18  87 

29  64 
28.15 
25.65 
28.85 
X8.00 

18  85 
83.81 
26.77 
8S.00 
88.88 

28  80 
27.76 
28.15 
26.60 
21.16 

26  80 


S4.2i 


100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 

100  00 
100  00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100.01 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100  00 
100  0) 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
lOU.OO 
100  00 
100  00 
100.00 

100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 

100.00 


100.00 
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percentage  in  each  case  of  the  outlays  for  the  stock  or  raw  mater- 
of  production  including  pro  fits,  as  based  upon  the  total  value  or 
the  product. 


1896. 

1897. 

Riui< 

Stoek 

Other 

stock 

Other 

iiiii0 

or  raw 

material. 

Wa«es. 

expenses 

incJudiaiBr 

profits^ 

Total. 

or  raw 
materiaL 

Wages. 

expenses 

inciading 

profits. 

Total. 

1 

Peroentan 

«&. 

Percentages. 

I         6000 

2J.07 

87  84 

100.00 

61.26 

82.14 

86  60 

100.00 

2      1           S7.flO 

4     I        5r.»7 

*                   66.01 

28.02 

88.48 

100  00 

88.04 

29  24 

82.72 

100.00 

28.89 

19.14 

100.00 

60  28 

21.57 

18.15 

100.00 

20  62 

81.66 

100.00 

58.00 

20.10 

81.84 

100.00 

!0O.8l 

88.57 

100.00 

55.73 

81.88 

88.39 

100.00 

?            a.fio 

8.^62 

86.78 

100  00 

29.66 

85  26 

85.08 

100.00 

8               41  «> 

80.74 

27.66 

100  00 

4i  06 

85  77 

82.17 

100.00 

9 

49.08 

21.08 

28.40 

IPOJ-O 

tO.76 

19  58 

89  66 

100.00 

10 

45.06 

21.65 

83.29 

100  00 

40  05 

24.89 

89  56 

100  00 

43.8« 

88.56 

28.60 

100.00 

44.19 

85.78 

21.08 

100.00 

11 

60  08 

19  71 

19  61 

100  00 

60.06 

80.00 

19.94 

100.00 

IS                   5-1.27 

18  88 

87.91 

100.00 

58.91 

18  00 

28  09 

100  00 

14 

56.10 

16.10 

87.80 

100  00 

62  52 

16.74 

k0  74 

100  00 

16 

40  88 

85  18 

24.50 

100  00 

41  00 

34  60 

24.40 

100  00 

m^ 

49.80 

85.88 

25.28 

100.00 

46.86 

29.09 

81.05 

100.00 

10 
17 

6617 

23.66 

80  17 

100.00 

68  69 

21.45 

19.96 

100  00 

18 

88.87 

82.49 

39  14 

100.00 

40  88 

23.06 

86.56 

100  00 

19 

88.81 

2.86 

14  88 

100  00 

86.05 

2.G6 

18.89 

100.00 

9j 

80.84 

6.77 

12.80 

100.00 

82.68 

6.55 

10.77 

100  00 

Ac 

47.71 

26.17 

86  12 

100.00 

48.06 

26.21 

25.7C 

100  00 

21 

57.24 

16.78 

86.«18 

lOO.OO 

58  65 

17.23 

84.82 

100.00 

» 

44.54 

88.99 

81.47 

100.00 

47.47 

23.94 

28.59 

lUO.OO 

M 

47  04 

84.86 

28.61 

100  00 

47.88 

84  14 

87.98 

100  OU 

» 

SI  .85 

10.71 

68.04 

100.00 

21.85 

9.95 

68.20 

100.00 

S7 

7;l.80 

18.81 

18.89 

100.00 

74.71 

13.89 

11.90 

100.00 

&^.88 

81.81 

24.87 

100.00 

65.80 

20.71 

88.99 

100.00 

» 

66.40 

8.08 

25.58 

100.00 

66.59 

8.06 

86  85 

100.00 

» 

88  03 

88  66 

81.41 

100.00 

40  86 

28.76 

80.39 

100  00 

» 

87.80 

34.27 

87.84 

100.00 

88.09 

88  SO 

28  62 

100.00 

A« 

70.61 

6.18 

88.27 

100.00 

70.48 

6  00 

88  48 

100.00 

SI 

51.47 

18.86 

80.67 

100.00 

63.11 

18.92 

27.97 

100  00 

as 

89.18 

31  ti 

89  68 

100.00 

89.47 

81.14 

2i).39 

100  00 

S4                 M19 

19  81 

86.00 

100.00 

67.20 

19.83 

82.97 

lOO.OO 

£                58.50 

81.78 

84.00 

100.00 

64.78 

82. as 

83.24 

100.00 

54.M 

17.84 

27.92 

100.00 

56.28 

18  89 

25.88 

100.00 

»      1          «08 

42.88 

16  69 

100  00 

48.62 

89.40 

16  96 

100  00 

»                5544 

11.64 

82.92 

100.00 

56.57 

10.62 

32  81 

100.00 

S  1     !;<» 

27.78 

27.65 

100  00 

48.90 

29.91 

26.19 

100.00 

^  \     »^ 

85.68 

88  61 

100.00 

86  52 

26.85 

S6.68 

100.00 

'^     )         4l.» 

V6  71 

81.40 

100.00 

42.24 

22.51 

85.25 

100.00 

«  1        *»-81 

88  58 

29.61 

100.00 

42  98 

80.80 

86.72 

100.00 

84.98 

28.78 

100.00 

48.47 

24.04 

87.49 

100.00 

u  \     2** 

80.70 

88.80 

100  00 

36  75 

82  00 

81  25 

100.00 

«\     «^ 

88.60 

S7.68 

100  00 

49.73 

22  35 

27.02 

100  00 

t\    ^-'^ 

80.17 

15.02 

100.00 

49  20 

26.90 

88.81 

100.00 

JM_^86 

10  34 
20.46 

86.80 

100.00 

52.34 

19  28 

88.44 

100  00 

\      56.74 

88.80 

100  00 

67.77 

81.53 

80  70 

100  00 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  part  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  this  bureau  as  a  whole  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  among  other  things  it  was  noticed  that  the  bu- 
reau was  organized  in  1883,  or  more  than  sixteen  years  ago^  and 
that  its  duties  relate  to  statistics  as  well  as  to  factory  inspection 
or  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws.  The  work  done  in  the 
statistical  field  since  its  organization  has  also  been  shown.  Un- 
der "Statistics"  is  presented  the  more  important  conclusions  of 
the  various  investigations,  together  with  the  "course  of  wages" 
in  the  various  industries.  One  branch  of  the  duties  of  the  bu- 
reau has  therefore  been  described.  What  was  thus  done  for  the 
statistical  work  in  the  foregoing  part  will,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
be  done  for  "factory  inspection"  in  the  following  pages. 

As  has  been  said  already  no  inspectors  were  provided  for  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  this  bureau.  The  com- 
missioner was  evidently  expected  to  personally  perform  all  du- 
ties coming  under  his  office.  In  1885,  or  two  years  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  bureau,  the  appointment  of  one  inspector  was 
authorized  and  in  1887  a  second  inspector  was  added.  From 
that  time  up  to  the  present  year,  1899,  no  change  was  made  in 
this  service.  The  work  of  inspection  for  the  period  covered 
here  has,  therefore,  mainly  been  performed  by  from  one  to  two 
persons  only,  a  number  which  is  entirely  inadequate  for  a  state 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  Wisconsin.  By  those  who  may 
read  this  synopsis,  or  happen  to  compare  the  same  with  similar 
statements  for  other  states,  these  facts  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  First  biennial  report  contains  no  record  of  what  was  done  ' 
in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  factory  laws  during  that  period. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  inspectors  were  granted  for  these 
duties,  no  further  explanations  for  this  omission  are  necessary. 

In  the  Second  biennial  report  36  pages  are  devoted  to  the  re- 
port of  the  factory  inspector,  which  cover  portions  of  the  years 
1885  and  1886.     This  report  g^^^^  a  detailed  description  of  the 
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condition,  number  of  persons  employed,  and  changes  ordered  in 
the  various  establishments. 

Detailed  reports  were  made  upon  the  condition  in  410  estab- 
lishments employing,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  30,086  persons, 
of  which  5,152,  or  17.12  per  cent.,  were  female,  and  24^934,  or 
82.88  per  cent.,  were  males. 

Of  the  410  establishments,  378  were  reported  to  be  in  good 
sanitary  condition,  17  in  fair,  and  15  in  bad  condition. 

In  all,  138  orders  for  improvements  of  various  kinds  were  is- 
sued. Classified  as  to  their  nature,  these  orders  stand  as  fol- 
lows: Fire  escapes,  85 ;  machinery,  23 ;  sanitary  condition,  15 ; 
elevators,  6;  other  parts,  9.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  or- 
ders, or  61.60  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  thus  for  the  erection 
of  fire  escapes.  Many  inspections  were  also  made  and  much  ad- 
vice was  rendered  by  the  inspector  upon  which  he  did  not  report 
in  detail. 

The  Third  biennial  report  contains  a  synoptical  report  of  the 
factory  inspectors,  covering  124  pages.  This  report  is  in  form 
of  a  tabular  statement  of  establishments  inspected,  including 
factories,  workshops,  and  wholesale  stores,  showing,  with  con- 
siderable detail,  the  condition  of  each,  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  orders  issued  and  enforced,  the  kind  of  power  used,  and 
the  number  of  employees,  classified  as  to  sex ;  also  hotels,  board- 
ing houses,  etc.,  giving  the  condition,  location  and  average  num- 
ber of  guests  and  servants  in  each  case.  While  no  summaries 
are  appended,  the  report  makes  a  creditable  showing.  A  large 
number  of  orders  were  issued  and  enforced  and  the  tables  are 
interesting  and  instructive. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  1,109  establishments 
were  thus  inspected.  These  establishments  employed  67,655 
persons,  of  which  6,925,  or  10.24  per  cent,  were  females,  and 
60,730,  or  89.76  per  cent.,  were  males. 

As  affecting  these  establishments,  337  orders  were  issued  by 
the  inspectors.  Of  these,  123  related  to  machinery,  63  to  fire 
escapes,  71  to  elevators,  38  to  stairways,  5  to  doors,  9  to  sani- 
tary conditions,  17  to  children  under  the  legal  age,  and  11  to 
other  violations. 

From  this,  as  from  the  preceding  report,  it  appears  that  the 
advice  of  the  inspectors  was  often  sought  in  the  erection  and 
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eqtnpinent  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  and  that  in  this 
and  other  ways  much  assistance  was  rendered  which  could  not 
be  included  in  detail  here. 

In  the  Fourth  biennial  report  145  pages  are  devoted  to  factory 
inspection.  Under  the  head  of  "Inspection  of  Factories  and 
Workshops"  are  given  statements  of  the  condition  of  each  estab- 
lishment inspected,  the  number  of  employes  (males  and  females), 
and  the  power  employed ;  tables  showing  by  industries  and  also 
by  localities  the  amount  spent  for  new  factory  buildings  and  im- 
provements in  1888  and  1889 ;  the  relative  importance  of  23 
leading  branches  of  industry,  based  upon  the  number  of  em- 
ployes ;  by  localities  the  number  and  nature  of  accidents  occur- 
ring, wuth  a  recapitulation  according  to  the  nature  of  accidents ; 
statements  of  orders  issued  to  factories  and  workshops  and  to 
hotels  and  public  halls,  etc. ;  and  an  index  to  firms  or  corpora- 
tions embraced  in  this  report. 

The  inspection  during  these  two  years  embraced  1,902  facto- 
ries and  workshops,  376  hotels,  61  churches,  58  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  55  halls  and  other  buildings. 

About  1,121  orders  w^ere  issued,  of  which  687  affected  ma- 
chinery of  one  kind  or  another,  while  the  balance  are  classified 
as  follows:  Stairways,  159;  elevators,  91;  fire  escapes,  64; 
main  doors,  42 ;  children  under  13  years,  49,  and  miscellaneous 
parts,  9. 

There  were  in  all  184  accidents  reported,  of  which  35  were 
fatal.  Classified  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injuries  received,  it 
appears  that  7  were  to  the  head,  1  to  shoulder,  8  to  arms,  15 
to  hands,  69  to  fingers,  22  to  legs,  9  to  feet;  16  received  internal 
injuries  and  2  sustained  injuries  to  the  body  as  a  whole. 

The  improvements  on  buildings  and  machinery  foot  up  to 
$3,421,425  and  $3,967,185  resijectively. 

In  the  1,902  factories  and  shops  insiXHited  88,644  persons 
were  employed.  Of  these  8,601,  or  9.70  })er  cent.,  were  females, 
and  80,043,  or  90.30  })er  cent.,  were  males. 

In  the  Fifth  biennial  report  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  cover 
174  pages.  During  the  j^eriod  covered  by  this  report  1,965 
factories  and  workshops.  111  hotels,  160  churches,  115  schools, 
97  halls,  and  16  hospitals  were  inspected.  About  1,100  orders 
for  improving  the  condition's  under  which  work  was  carried  on 
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were  issued,  and  262  accidents  were  reported.  The  tabular 
report  of  the  inspection  of  factories  covers  in  detail  the  condi- 
tion of  each  plant  inspected,  as  well  as  showing  the  number  of 
persons  of  each  sex  employed,  and  the  power  used.  The  reports 
of  the  inspection  of  hotels,  schools,  churches,  halls,  etc.,  show 
their  location  and  condition,  together  with  the  changes  ordered 
in  each  case.  There  are  also  tables  showing  the  outlays  for  new 
improvements,  the  total  wages  paid  by  localities,  the  number  of 
aecidents,  and  the  number  of  orders  issued,  classified  in  each  case 
as  to  their  nature.  An  index  to  firms  and  correspondents  is  also 
apjiendod. 

The  tables  show  that  during  the  year  $5,136,140  were  ex- 
pended on  new  factory  buildings,  and  $7,656,255  for  new  ma- 

chinerv. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  establishments 
inspected  was  101,349.  Of  these  13,810,  or  13.63  per  cent., 
were  employed  in  the  lumber  industries.  The  next  industry  in 
order  of  importance  was  foundries  and  machine  shops,  with 
S,007  persons,  or  8.79  per  cent,  of  the  total  reported. 

A  summary  of  the  accidents  shows  that  of  the  262  reported 
.'50  proved  fatal.  As  to  the  part  of  the  body  injured  it  is  shown 
that  11  were  to  the  head,  24  to  the  arms,  24  to  the  hands,  123 
to  the  fingers,  33  to  the  legs,  13  to  the  feet,  internal  11,  and 
other  injuries  numbered  28.. 

Of  the  1,146  orders  issued,  218  related  to  fire  escapes,  9  to 
elevators,  101  to  stairways,  546  to  safety  guards  on  machinery, 
B4  to  doors,  8  to  suction  fans,  97  to  children  under  14  years  of 
ape,  1  to  vats  and  2  to  other  parts. 

The  Sixth  biennial  report  also  includes  an  account  of  the  work 
<lone  by  the  factory  inspectors,  about  223  pages  being  devoted 
to  it.  The  tabular  presentations  are  almost  identical  in  form 
to  those  in  the  two  preceding  reports,  and  show  the  condition, 
location,  orders  issued,  and  persons  employed  for  each  establish- 
ment; the  location,  condition  and  orders  issued  for  each  hotel, 
school,  church  and  other  building  inspected.  The  number  of 
factories  visited  foots  up  to  1,989  and  other  buildings  to  286. 
There  are  also  summaries  of  orders  issued,  accidents,  improve- 
ments made,  total  wages,  and  an  index  to  firms  and  correspond- 
ents. 
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The  expenditures  for  new  buildings  and  machinery  during  the 
period  amounted  to  $5,136,140  and  $7,656,252  respectively. 

In  the  factories  and  shops  inspected  110,684  persons  were 
employed.  Of  these  21,855,  or  19.82  per  cent.,  were  found  in 
the  lumber  industry  alone. 

The  munber  of  accidents  reported  was  309,  and  of  these  44 
proved  fatal.  In  detail  the  injuries  with  respect  to  the  part  of 
the  body  affected  may  be  classified  as  follows :  Head,  12 ;  arms, 
21;  hands,  28;  fingers,  28;  legs,  34;  feet,  lOj  internal,  16; 
burns  and  other  injuries,  36. 

The  orders  issued  numbered  1,305.  Classified  as  to  the  part 
to  which  they  relate  they  stand  as  follows:  Fire  scapes,  270; 
elevators,  70 ;  stairways,  37 ;  machinery,  505 ;  doors,  8^ ;  suc- 
tion fans,  etc.,  4 ;  walks,  28 ;  watchmen,  9  ;  watch  clocks,  8  ;  alarm 
bells,  79 ;  children  under  14  years,  135 ;  other  orders,  74,  mak- 
ing a  total  as  above. 

For  the  Seventh  biennial  report,  that  for  1895-96,  more  ma- 
terial had  been  gathered  by  the  inspectors  than  ever  before.  Re- 
gardless of  this,  however,  less  space  w^as  devoted  to  it  than  in 
any  previous  report.  In  order  to  keep  this  report  within  the 
usual  size  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  material 
which  had  been  prepared  for  it.  As  the  condition  of  the  facto- 
ries in  the  state,  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  had 
been  quite  fully  presented  in  former  reports,  it  was  thought  that 
that  part  of  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  which  related  to  this 
condition  in  detail  might  be  omitted  from  the  biennial  report 
for  that  period  with  less  loss  than  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
The  presentation  of  factory  inspection  was  therefore  limited  to 
summaries,  classified  both  as  to  the  location  of  the  plants  and  as 
to  industries. 

These  summaries,  however,  contain  valuable  data.  Among 
other  facts  they  show,  for  each  place  inspected  and  for  each  in- 
dustry into  which  the  establishments  were  classified,  the  number 
and  size  of  the  buildings  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
the  material  of  which  constructed;  the  number  of  employes 
classified  as  to  sex,  the  respective  number  and  power  of  boilers 
and  engines  used,  and  the  cost  of  the  improvements  made  during 
the  term. 

Besides  school  houses,  churches,  halls,  and  other  public  build- 
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ings,  2,284  separate  factory  establishments  were  covered  during 
this  period.  This,  in  number  of  establishments,  exceeds  that 
of  any  previous  period  by  about  295.  The  importance  of  these 
2,284  plants  is  readily  seen  when  it  is  found  that  they  occupied 
7,730  buildings,  employed  115,497  persons,  of  which  13,431,  or 
11.60  per  cent.,  were  females,  and  utilized  3,476  boilers  and 
2,527  engines,  the  power  of  the  boilers  being  210,974  horse 
power.  There  is  also  a  table  showing,  by  industries,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females. 

About  486  formal  or  written  orders  for  changes  or  imprpve- 
ments  in  conditions  as  regards  the  health  and  safety  of  employes 
in  factories  and  occupants  of  other  buildings  were  issued.  Of 
these,  367,  or  over  75  per  cent.,  affected  factories  and  workshops, 
and  119,  or  less  than  25  per  cent.,  affected  other  buildings.  One 
order  only  was  issued  for  each  establishment  where  the  laws 
were  not  lived  up  to.  As  the  number  of  improvements  neces- 
sary varied  from  one  to  twelve,  each  written  order  represented, 
on  the  average,  nearly  four  actual  changes.  In  all  cases  the 
written  order  was  preceded  by  a  verbal  one.  All  orders  were 
also  reported  to  the  bureau  immediately  upon  being  issued. 
Their  mere  issuing,  however,  does  not  always  bring  about  the 
desired  results.  In  order  to  be  complied  with  further  pressure 
is  necessary.  Such  pressure  as  can  be  made  by  the  inspectors 
in  person,  or  by  frequent  inspections  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  their  orders  have  been  complied  with,  are  usual- 
ly the  most  effective.  To  revisit  every  place  within  the  time 
necessary  for  this  purpose  was,  owing  to  a  lack  of  inspectors,  a 
physical  impossibility.  This  part  of  the  work  had  therefore  to 
^  done  through  correspondence.  Each  establishment  was  re- 
minded of  the  order  by  letter  and,  besides,  urged  to  comply 
^th  the  same.  While  practically  all  notified  the  bureau  that 
the  changes  had  been  made,  subsequent  inspections  revealed,  in 
niany  cases,  that  their  reports  were  misleading.  That  many  will 
Dot  comply  with  orders  until  practically  compelled  to  do  so  is 
too  well  known  for  argument.  Constant  watchfulness  by  effi- 
^^^^t  and  earnest  inspectors  is  required  in  almost  every  case. 
« ithout  a  strong  and  competent  inspection  service  the  enforce- 
nient  of  the  factory  laws  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question. 

As  Baid^  486  written  orders  were  made.     Of  these,  45  related 
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to  fire  escapes.  The  remainder  stood  as  follows:  Stairways, 
28;  doors,  31;  alarm  and  signal  bells,  14;  machinery  and  sani- 
tary conditions,  310;  children  under  14,  45.  In  this,  as  all 
other  cases  of  this  kind,  machinery,  and  children  unlawfully  em- 
ployed, required  the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  the  in- 
spectors. 

For  this  period  the  inspectors  reported  157  accidents,  of  which 
21  were  fatal.  In  number  this  is  considerably  below  that  of  for- 
mer periods.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  easily  determined. 
Owing  to  the  dread  of  personal  injury  suits  and  the  effect  upon 
public  sentiment  from  the  publication  of  accidents,  the  employ- 
ers are  steadily  becoming  more  cautious  in  reporting  injuries. 
The  chances,  therefore,  are  that  the  inspectors  failed  to  discover 
many  of  the  accidents  which  occurred.  It  was  also  noticed  that 
an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  were  found  for  the 
lumber  industry.  This  industry  is  temporary  in  character  and 
the  most  widely  scattered  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  thus  less 
subjected  to  inspection.  For  these  reasons  it  is  only  natural 
that  such  plants  should  be  the  ones  in  which  the  least  protection 
as  to  safety  is  provided.  As  the  ratio  of  accidents  in  the  lum- 
ber industry  remained  the  same  as  before,  while  there  was  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  other  industries  which  are  more  closely 
inspected,  it  is  also  possible  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  accidents  is  due  directly  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  safety  guards  used ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  work  of  the 
inspectors.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  results  of  our 
work  should,  at  least,  have  a  tendency  in  this  direction.  In 
gathering  data  of  accidents  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  be- 
cause there  is  no  law,  in  this  state,  which  requires  employers  to 
report  all  accidents  which  occur  in  their  work. 

In  the  Eighth  biennial  report  pages  199  to  555  are  devoted  to 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  or  to  the  presentation  and  analysis 
of  same. 

This  report  covers  the  work  of  the  inspectors  from  about  Feb- 
ruary the  first,  1897,  to  September  first,  1898,  which  is  pre- 
sented under  "General''  and  "Special"  inspections.  Under 
"General"  inspection  are  included  the  reports  upon  2,463  fac- 
tories and  shops,  548  churches,  330  schoolhouses,  69  hotels,  and 
68  assembly  halls.     Xjpder  "Special"  inspection  we  find  a  report 
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upon  a  special  investigation  of  the  employment  of  children,  for 
which  purpose  215  establishments  were  visited. 

The  general  report  upon  factories,  etc.,  covers  pages  214  to 
343  inclusive,  and  shows  for  each  establishment  inspected  the 
munber  and  kinds  of  buildings  occupied,  whether  the  plant  was 
owned  or  leased,  the  number  of  working  hours  weekly,  the  num- 
ber of  employes,  classified  as  to  sex  and  age,  at  the  date  of  in- 
spection and  the  number  when  running  at  its  full  capacity,  the 
Dumber  and  condition  of  fire  escapes  and  stairways,  exits  and  ele- 
vators, the  condition  of  machinery  and  in  all  sanitary  respects, 
the  weeks  in  operation,  the  number  of  accidents,  the  number  of 
boilers  and  engines  and  the  power  used,  the  cost  of  improvements 
and  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages. 

On  pages  344  to  353  these  facts  are  summarized  as  to  location 
of  plants  and  by  industries. 

Pages  354  to  366  have  been  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  above 
results. 

On  pages  367  to  438  there  is  a  complete  list,  or  index,  to  all 
factories  and  workshops  visited  and  included  in  the  presenta- 
tions. The  running  number  opposite  each  name  in  this  case  cor- 
responds to  the  running  number  in  the  main  table  opposite  the 
other  facts  relating  to  the  same  establishment,  and  thus  consti- 
tutes an  index  to  the  two  tables. 

The  summaries  of  the  main  tables  show  that  the  2,463  estab- 
lishments occupied  7,229  buildings,  of  which  1,186  were  three 
or  more  stories  high;  that  in  1,843  cases  the  plant  was  owned  by 
the  parties  operating  it,  and  leased  in  620  cases ;  that  of  the  whole 
number  182  plants  were  idle  at  the  time  of  inspection ;  that  61.9 
hours  constituted  the  longest  average  week's  work,  and  59.8  hours 
the  shortest;  that  2,661  engines  and  3,636  boilers  with  a  capacity 
^i  230,786  horse  powers,  besides  32,195  water  and  1,877  elec- 
tric power  were  utilized ;  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  plants  re- 
quired the  employment  of  133,737  persons;  that  at  the  time  of 
inspection  91,238  males  and  11,322  females  were  employed,  of 
which  9,041  were  between  14  and  18  years,  and  that  during  1896, 
135,670,640  were  paid  in  wages. 

Pages  439  to  450  inclusive  give  in  detail  the  orders  issued 
which  affected  factories  and  workshops.  In  all  844  such  written 
orders  were  made  during  the  19  months  covered  by  the  report. 
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Of  these  528  or  62.46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  related  more  directly 
to  machinery  or  parts  of  same;  150  or  17.70  per  cent  were  for 
the  dismissal  from  work  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  em- 
ployed in  violation  of  the  law;  76  or  9.04  per  cent,  related  to 
elevators,  stairways,  and  openings  considered  dangerous  to  work- 
men ;  26  or  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent,  were  for  fire  escapes;  and  64 
or  7.72  per  cent,  related  to  sanitary  or  other  phases  of  the  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  next  preceding  report  many  of  these  or- 
ders include  more  than  one  change.  Thus  the  192  orders  issued 
for  guards  to  fly  wheels  covered  over  three  hundred  such  wheels. 
The  150  orders  issued  for  the  discharge  of  children  illegally  em- 
ployed meant  the  discharge  of  327  children  from  150  factories. 
These  are  only  samples.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  when  one 
place  or  machine  is  left  unguarded  or  unprotected  in  a  shop, 
other  places  in  the  same  shop,  where  protection  is  needed,  are 
also  left  exposed.  While  many  establishments  thus  required 
several  changes,  one  order  was  made  to  cover  all. 

Such  orders,  however,  are  only  issued  where  the  violations  are 
great  enough  to  be  beyond  dispute,  and  do  not  imply  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  inspectors  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  labor  is  carried  on.  During  the  period  covered  here,  many 
places  were  noticed  in  which  the  conditions  were  such  that,  while 
menacing  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers,  they  could  not 
be  reached  by  any  of  the  provisions  in  the  existing  laws.  Such 
cases  were  always  investigated.  While  any  action  was  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  inspectors,  they  often  succeeded  in  having 
the  situation  remedied  by  frankly  explaining  the  same  and  of- 
fering such  suggestions  as  thought  advisable.  In  this  and  other 
ways  much  was  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  the  employes  out- 
side of  what  came  under  the  regular  duties  of  the  inspectors. 

During  the  period  covered  62  accidents  were  reported.  These 
occurred  in  49  factories,  and  ten  proved  fatal.  Of  the  remain- 
ing number  35  were  sustained  to  hands  or  arms,  9  to  foot  or  leg, 
2  to  the  body,  and  6  are  not  classified. 

The  reports  of  the  inspection  of  churches,  schools,  hotels,  and 
halls  are  found  on  pages  452  to  489  inclusive,  and  show  in  each 
case  and  for  each  building  the  kind,  height,  seating  capacity, 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  many  other  facts  bearing 
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\ipon  the  condition  and  safety  of  the  buildings.     Many  of  these 
were  also  found  to  lack  the  necessary  equipments  for  safety  as 
required  by  law,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  223  orders 
for  improvements  were  issued.     Most  of  these  affected  churches 
and  hotels  and  are  classified  as  follows :       Doors  to  swing  out 
181,  fire-escapes  16,  notices  of  means  of  escape  26.     Adding  this 
number  to  those  already  given  for  factories,  it  appears  at  the 
first  visit  or  "general  inspection"  during  the  period,  1,067  for- 
mal orders,  embracing  many  times  that  number  of  changes  or 
improvements,  were  made  and  followed  up  by  the  inspectors. 

This  is  briefly  what  was  done  in  way  of  enforcing  the  factory 
and  otherl  aws  during  1897  and  the  greater  part  of  1898. 

The  work  thus  begun  was,  as  far  as  possible,  continued  during 
the  whole  period.     Concerning  child  labor,  however,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  more  systematic  work  was  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated. 
Owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  bureau  has  not  been  equipped 
'w^ith  enough  inspectors  we  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  children  under  the  legal  age  out  of  the  factories.     Instead 
of  decreasing,  child  labor  seemed  to  become  very  common.       In 
order  to  get  at  the  real  condition  in  this  respect  and  thus  to  show 
the  need  of  additional  legislation,  it  was  determined  early  in 
1898  to  take  as  complete  a  census  as  possible  of  all  children  16 
vears  of  age  and  under  who  were  employed  at  factory  work  in 
most  of  our  manufacturing  centers.       This  work  was  planned 
and  carried  out  on  a  broad  scale.     Each  child  found  at  work  in 
the  places  visited  was  examined  by  the  inspectors  as  to  age,  wages 
paid,  kind  of  work  done,  time  employed  by  present  and  previous 
employer,  of  birth,  school  attendance,  occupation,  of  father  and 
home  connections  in  general.     In  the  case  of  children  who  ap- 
peared younger  than  the  age  given  or  too  weak  for  their  duties 
the  investigation  was  carried  to  their  homes  and  to  the  schools 
they  had  attended,  whenever  necessary.     This  work  was  contin- 
ued throughout  1898  and  up  to  about  the  first  of  April,  1899. 
During  this  time  over  5,600  children  were  examined  and  about 
•W  of  these  dismissed  from  work,  mostly  because  of  being  under 
the  legal  age.     The  conditions  thus  revealed  were  laid  before  the 
legislature  of  1899,  and  more  than  anything  else  caused  the  en- 
actment of  laws  increasing  the  nvimber  gf  inspectors  from  two 
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to  seven  and  providing  for  greater  restrictions  in  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  in  the  operation  of  factories  generally. 

This  inquiry  into  child  labor  constitutes  the  "Special  Investi- 
gation." The  returns  of  about  one-half  of  the  children  investi- 
gated are  presented  and  analyzed  in  the  eighth  biennial  report 
and  from  this  the  following  results  are  summarized: 

''That  215  establishments,  classified  Into  twenty-five  Industries  and 
employing  In  all  33,805  workers  were  visited;  that  of  the  persons  thus 
employed  3,360  or  practically  10  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age 
and  of  these  4.6  per  cent,  were  under  14  years. 

"That  of  those  under  16  years  62  per  cent,  were  male  and  28  per  cent 
female; 

"That  the  average  weekly  wages  In  the  Industries  covered  varied 
from  $1.96  to  $3.50,  with  an  average  for  all  of  $2.69  per  week; 

"That  31  per  cent,  had  attended  public  schools,  and  58  per  cent 
parochial  schools,  exclusively;  that  nearly  11  per  cent,  had  attended 
both  of  these  classes  of  schools,  and  that  nine  children  had  not  at- 
tended any  school; 

"That  the  average  period  of  attendance  was  6.5  school  years  for  pub- 
lic and  about  six  school  years  for  parochial  schools; 

"That  82  per  cent,  were  born  In  the  United  States,  and  18  per  cent,  in 
foreign  countries; 

"That  98.5  per  cent,  were  living  with  one  or  both  parents,  and  1.5 
per  cent,  with  relatives  or  boarding; 

"That  72  per  cent  reported  the  occupation  of  the  father  as  that  of 
common  laborer,  and  28  per  cent,  that  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  skilled 
trades ; 

"That  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  the  1,216  children  who  appeared 
young  or  weak  and  whose  homes  were  visited,  the  parents  owned  their 
home  and  some  other  property  besides;  that  of  46  per  cent  the  father 
had  regular  employment;  that  of  21  per  cent  the  father  was  dead,  and 
that  of  32  per  cent,  the  father  was  either  sick  or  out  of  employment" 


As  said,  these  results  were  not  obtained  from  all  the  returns  as 
completed.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  may  be  considered  rep- 
resentative. It  appears  that  the  results,  as  obtained  from  all  re- 
turns, which  will  be  found  in  the  next  report,  vary  but  little,  rel- 
atively speaking,  from  those  given  here. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  biennial  period,  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  included  in  the  inspection,  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  by  them,  the  percentage  of  females,  and 
the  number  of  orders  ia^ued*. 
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Years, 


I'M  bvl 

Ht  l!«J| 


No.  of 

No   <  f 

No.  of" 

>  Total 

Percent'ffo 

e*«tHhlish- 

male    • 

females 

persons 

of 

muuts. 

employees. 

employees 

employed. 

females. 
17  12 

410 

2i.9:n 

5. 152 

:io,n86 

I.IOJ 

GO,7aO 

6,9i5 

67,«>5 

10.21 

1,9^2 

mAHi 

8,601 

8?<,r>44 

9  70 

],il65 

01.55f> 

9,790 

101,:{I9 

9.66 

I..S3I 

9i<.9n 

11.7a7 

no,AHt 

10.80 

2.284 

lUi,06(S 

l:<,  iin 

in.  497 

11  W 

s 

119.U.6 

J4,711 

liS.ldl 

11.01 

No.  of 
orders 
ii>sued. 


l:» 

:m 

1,101 
1,116 
1.9D5 
4^6 
1,217 


By  establisbmcnts  in  above  table  is,  of  course,  meant  factories 
ami  workshops,  hotels,  schools  and  other  public  buildings  of  this 
kind  bein^  excluded  from  this  table.  In  considering  the  estab- 
lishments and  the  persons  employed  it  will  be  noticed  thai  there 
is  a  steady  increase  in  both  from  the  first  period  included  to  tlie 
la^t.  As  to  the  proportion  of  female  workers,  there  appears  on 
ilie  whole  to  have  been  perhaps  a  slight  decrease,  particularly  if 
the  first  period  is  included.  This  period,  however,  is  hardly 
representative.  There  was  at  that  time  only  one  inspeptor  and 
hf'eonfined  his  work  mostly  to  the  larger  cities,  where,  for  many 
reasons,  the  proportion  of  females  is  much  greater  than  in 
smaller  places.  The  figures  for  1885  and  188G  are  therefore 
n«'t  a  fair  basis  for  comparisons  as  against  the  figures  for  the 
<>tlier  periods.  Omitting  the  first  .period,  there  appears  from 
*hat  time  on  first  a  slight  decrease  and  then  in  1895-9G  a  slight 
increase,  with  again  a  decrease  in  the  last  period  in  the  propor- 
tion of  female  workers.  The  total  persons  employed  as  given 
m  above  table  is  the  greatest  number  employed,  while  the  totals 
in  the  reports  are  simply  the  average  number.  This  accounts  for 
fin'  fact  that  the  numbers  in  the  table  are  somewhat  greater. 

The  orders  for  changes  or  for  the  improvements  in  the  condi- 
tions  under  which  work  was  carried  on  increased  in  number 
very  rapidly  during  the  first  three  perimls,  but  with  the  excep- 
tifnof  1S95-96  has  kept  fairly  even  since.  During  the  last  two 
Irt'rmds,  however,  as  already  explained,  the  actual  number  of 
<»rdcrs  is  much  greater  than  indicated  in  the  table  because  a  large 
pr^^portion  of  those  given  there  represent  more  than  one  order 
or  change.    In  the  following  table  the  orders  have  been  classi- 

"^  according  to  their  nature,  or  the  parts  or  objects  affected. 
17 
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Cla88iftcoiion  of  orders  issued. 


Years. 


188.V1886.. 

1887  1888... 

1889-1890.. 

1891  1892.. 

189^1894.. 

1895-1896.. 

1897-18.8.. 


Machinery, 
etc. 

Fire 
escapes. 

SleTators. 

Stairways, 
eic. 

Doors 

Children, 

sanitary 

cond.,  etc. 

23 
123 
687 
546 
50.) 
314 
528 

85 
6^ 
64 
218 
270 
45 
26 

6 
71 

91 
9 
70 
10 
76 

24 
37 

58 

337 

5H 

389 

38 
(159 
101 
37 
28 
32 

5 
42 
64 
86 
31 
16 

Total. 


1% 

i.m 

1.146 

1.306 

4^ 

1.217 


The  above  table  shows,  for  the  periods  covered,  the  number 
of  orders,  in  each  case,  which  affected  or  required  guards  or  pro- 
tectioiraround  dangerous  machinery,  the  erection  of  fire-escapes, 
the  repair  of  unsafe  elevators,  the  guarding  or  repair  of  defec- 
tive or  dangerous  stairways  or  other  openings,  the  changing  of 
doors  so  as  to  swing  outward,  the  dismissal  of  children  illegally 
employed,  and  many  other  conditions.  As  a  whole  the  table  is 
interesti'hg.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  orders  affected 
machinery.  That  this  should  be  so  is  also  natural.  Under  the 
law  in  this  state  all  dangerous  machinery  must  be  guarded  or 
protected  in  some  way.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  such  machin- 
ery in  use  and  much  of  it  is  frequently  changed  or  replaced. 
Guards  are  also  often  removed  for  other  reasons,  or  without  rea- 
sons, even  by  the  workmen  themselves,  who  are  running  the  risk 
of  being  injured  thereby.  This  necessitates  constant  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  and  this  in  turn  means  more 
orders.  Next  to  machinery  comes  fire-escapes.  That  high 
buildings  with  many  occupants  should  be  provided  with  adequate 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
A  large  number  of  such  escapes  have  also  from  time  to  time 
been  erected.  Elevators  and  stairways  need  watching  and  have 
received  attention,  and  many  main  doors,  or  exits,  have  been 
made  to  swing  outward.  Of  late  years,  in  particular,  manj 
children  under  14  years  of  age  have  been  dismissed  from  work 
and  this  together  with  other  changes  makes  a  respectable  show- 
ing. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  growth  of  eliild  labor  in  the  Unitod  States  enil)races  a 
period  covering  but  few  years.  Wliih*  it  is  \x\\^  tliat  cliildiva 
have  been  employed  in  diffen^nt  oe(*npatio!is  more  or  less  since 
the  formation  of  the  I'liion,  vet  it  is  (\\\\\  in  tlie  last  thirty-five 
vears  or  so  that  it  has  assumed  sueh  ma^nituih*  and  been  at- 
tended  with  sueh  serious  results  as  t(>  warrant  the  attention 
whieh  it  is  receiving  today  at  hands  of  the  legislatures  of  tliose 
states  in  which  it  has  gr(» wn  so  rapidly. 

With  the  growth  of  large  cities  an<l  the  building  up  of  greiit 
nianufacturiu"'  centers  has  come  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  child  labor  utilize<l  in  factories  and  that  other  term 
of  employment,  whose  development  has  ke])t  pac(^  with  that  <>t 
the  American  I'actorv  svstem,  and  whos(»  evils  arc  even  uiore  m'- 
structive  to  the  young  cbildrc!!  euiployed,  the  tenement  woi'u- 
fihops,  otherwise  known  as  '^sweatshops."  Statistics  show  alsi> 
a  lar<>e  increase  alou"*  various  other  lin(»s  of  industrv.  Aee(»r(l- 
iuii;  to  the  census  of  ISTO,  1  out  of  everv  IT  workers  was  nn<lei' 
15  vears  old.  Tn  I.SSO,  accordim*;  to  the  same  authoritv,  1  <^ii^ 
of  every  1  5  was  under  that  age,  showing  a  falling  olT  in  the  nuni- 
ber  of  young  cliildn^n  employed,  the  result  largely  of  legislative 
regulation. 

While  much  good  has  been  accoi7i])lished  in  recent  years  by 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  several  stat(^s  in  the  endeavor  t(> 
wipe  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the  employment  of  children, 
yet  a  vast  amount  of  attention  must  yet  be  given  to  the  (piesti«>n, 
and  in  most  states  a  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  already  en- 
acted is  nec(^ssarv  if  the  vouth  of  (uir  laboring  classes  are  to  l>e 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  vigorous  manhood  and  womanhood.    I^ 
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fact,!  firmly  boHevo  that,  if  the  laws  to  be  found  upon  the  stat- 
iii(tl^K>ks  of  the  different  states  today,  bearing  .upon  this  sub- 
j»tt,  were  enc»r^etieally  enforwd,  there  wouhl  be  need  for.  but 
litllc  lurther  legislation,  except  as  the  chanf>;ing  circumstances 
of  iiKlustry  retjiiire  from  time  to  time.  The  laxity  in  the  pro{>er 
replication  of  tiie  hiw  is  due  in  part  to  the  }>erverted  condition 
of  politi<*s  today,  by  the  workings  of  which  incompetent  officials 
arc  t(K»  often  appointed  to  positions  whose  duties  they  cannot 
iiiUllincntly  discharge,  and  who  nnike  little  or  no  effort  to  pun- 
ish the  infringenH'nt  of  th<»se  laws  which  it  is  their  duty  to  en- 
f"ive.  1  <lo  not  desire  to  Ik*  understood  as  stating  that  this  is 
?^oiiiall  cases,  but  in  a  grt»at  many  it  is. 

Nor  do  1  desire  to  state  that  injurious  consequences  follow 
tlu' employment  of  children  under  all  circumstances,  for  there 
arc  a  <rreat  many  who  are  large  utilizers  of  youthful  labor  who 
Tializc  from  the*  stand j)oint  of  conmion  sense  that  robust,  intel- 
liutnt,  truthful  men  and  women  can  onlv  grow  from  1k)vs  and 
prls  whose  youthful  vitality  has  not  been  sapped  and  who  have 
IxH'U  surrounded  by  a  wholesome,  elevating  atmosphere,  and 
^rcat  their  young  em))loye<»s  acordingly.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  others,  ecpially  large  emplovers  of  this  kind  of  labor, 
whn  have  Inrn  and  are  today  guilty  of  the  grossest  inhumanity 
to.vanl  thos(»  poor  unfortunate  children  who,  by  circumstances 
'•^'(*r  A'hich  thev  have  no  control,  are  forc(Ml  to  do  tlie  severest 
'^l»<»r,  surrounde<l  by  conditions  fatal  to  the  idivsical  and  moral 
•leveh.puKMit  and  welfare*  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

from  tho  re}>orts  of  factory  inspectors,  and  they  ccmstitute 
the  prineipal  source  of  information,  come  tales  of  cruel  neglect 
^^^n  liialtreatment  of  def<'nseless  working  children  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  workshops  that  would  read  well  beside  the  history 
"I  the  early  days  of  English  factory  life  when  mere  babes  were 
«*rter(Ml  for  and  sold  into  l)ondage  as  pitiless  and  blighting  as 
"^t  ivhioh  once  cursed  the  existcMice  of  the  dusky  African,  the 
»<'n(la^o  of  tJip  unregidated  factory  system. 

^Mero  infants,  ]>o()rly  clad  and  ill  fed,  whose  wan,  pale  f-acea 

^^*  *'Voal^  diseased  bodies  tell,  more  truthfidlv  than  words  can, 

oie  harsh  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  are 

*>W(le(l  into  unsafe  and  vmwholesome  rooms  whose  floors,  in 

^*^s,  are  covered  with  filth  and  uncared  for  refuse,  whose 
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atmosphere  is  one  perpetual  stench  of  sickening  disease-breed- 
ing odors,  to  which  vulgarity,  blasphemy  and  indecency  add 
their  polluting  influence,  and  compelled  to  do  work  too  exact- 
ing and  severe  for  their  feeble  strength.  For  many  hours  dur- 
ing the  day,  part  of  which  nature  intended  for  youthful  games 
and  sports,  with  but  a  brief  period  given  to  the  mid-day  meal, 
with  no  intervals  for  rest  and  recreation,  fearing  to  pause  even 
for  a  moment  to  straighten  the  aching  body  lest,  being  detected 
by  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  brutal  overseer,  an  opportunity  would 
be  given  for  the  imposition  of  a  fine  for  loitering  at  work,  the 
small  toiler  is  forced  to  labor  while  the  little  lingers  Wome 
numb,  the  feet  weary  and  the  whole  lx)dy  cramped  and  aching 
from  the  unnatural  and  heavy  strain  placed  upon  it. 

In  the  South  especially  the  condition  of  working  children  is 
deplorable.  An  aggressive  humane  sentiment  seems  to  be  lack- 
ing. Statistics  show  us  that  in  some  corporations  as  high  as 
20j^  of  the  whole  number  employed  are  under  13  years. 

Not  only  is  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  too  ar- 
duous and  difficult  for  the  child  to  perform,  but  in  a  great  many 
cases  he  or  she  is  required  to  do  it  around  unguarded  and  dan- 
gerous machinery,  which  only  too  often  demands,  as  the  price 
of  this  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  the  limb 
or  life  of  the  unfortunate  worker.  With  no  pleasant  memories 
of  home  to  soothe  when  the  toil  of  the  day  is  o'er,  no  thoughts 
of  a  brighter  future  possible  to  cheer  during  the  long  hours  of 
weary  drudgery,  the  sad  little  life  is  spent  amid  scenes  and 
temptations  that  stimulate  and  encourage  the  growth  of  all  that 
is  base,  depraving  and  fatal  to  the  development  of  that  which  is 
elevating  and  make  for  true  character  and  nobility. 

According  to  a  New  Jersey  report  thousands  of  children  in 
that  state  know  no  change  but  from  the  w^orkshop  to  the  bed, 
from  the  bed  to  the  workshop.  From  the  Ohio  report  of  1887 
we  get  the  following:  **Child  labor  is  terrible.  Children  are 
crowded  into  workshops  at  12  years  of  age.  When  they  reach 
manhood  their  places  are  filled  with  other  boys  and  they  are 
throwTi  out  of  work.'-  In  New  York  in  1895  the  Reinhardt 
committee  reported  in  part  thus:  ^^The  committee  stamps  the 
employment  of  children  under  the  statutory  age  as  one  of  the 
most  expensive  evils  now  existing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
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an  evil  which  is  a  constant  and  grave  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
its  people.  Parents  and  mercenary  and  corrupt  notaries  alike 
connive  at  the  employment  of  children  under  the  statutory  age." 
Wee  tots,  whose  speech  is  not  yet  free  from  the  baby  lisps, 
are  thrown  into  the  company  and  society  of  those  who  have  be- 
come hardened  and  depraved  through  long  years  of  contact  with 
tlie  worse  forms  of  crime  and  vice.  Under  such  circumstances 
and  enveloped  by  such  an  atmosphere  they  soon  grow  into  the 
wavs  and  habits  of  those  about  them,  and  acquire  at  a  tender 
age  an  extensive  knowledge  and  insight  into  crime  and  the 
Horse  forms  of  moral  depravity,  emerging  into  manhood  and 
^vomauliood  with  body  and  mind  deformed  and  diseased  and  in 
no  way  prepared  or  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  devolving 
^ipon  good  citizens. 

In  cases,  not  a  few,  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  were 
found  to  be  extremely  unhealthy.  In  many  a  single  closet  was 
nsed  in  common  by  the  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  thus  allow- 
^^  opportunity  for  improper  conversation  and  conduct.  Lit- 
tle ones  were  found  who,  with  innocent  candor,  told  of  improper 
liberties  taken  with  the  female  operatives  by  the  overseer  or 
those  in  charge  of  the  work-room,  while  indecency  in  its  vilest 
^orm,  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  themselves,  was  permitted  to 
pass  unchecked. 

In  most  lines  of  industry  in  which  child  labor  is  to  be  found, 
and  in  our  large  manufacturing  centers  especially,  are  these  con- 
^Hions  to  be  met  with  surrounding  and  shaping  the  lives  o£ 
working  children. 

"tile  the  results  upon  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child 
^^ries  with  the  nature  and  kind  of  work  engaged  upon  yet  the 
^nsequences  flowing  from  unhealthy,  moral  environments  is 
about  the  same  in  all  work  in  which  the  labor  of  children  is  per- 
^^tted  to  go  on  unregulated. 

I^  the  making  of  tinware,  type,  corset-steel,  umbrella  frames 
^^u  toys  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  are  small  children, 
^nose  deft  fingers  and  swift  feet  are  preferred  to  those  of  adults, 
^I^ially  as  they  perform  the  same  kind  of  work  at  far  less 
^^pense.  It  is  among  these  classes  of  workers  that  accidents, 
'^^y  of  them  proving  fatal,  most  frequently  occur.  This  is 
^^ainly  true  in  the  manufacture  of  tinware,  as  it  has  been  aU' 
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thoritatively  stated  that  it  is  not  an  iincoinmon  thing  to  find  tlie 
greater  number  of  the  little  workers  with  hands  or  legs  or  some 
other  part  of  the  body  injured  as  a  result  of  working  around  un- 
guarded nuichinery  and  dangerous  places.  In  the  manufacture 
of  type,  and  many  other  employments,  the  deadly  effect  of  the 
work  is  made  manifest  in  the  impairment  of  the  health  of  the 
children,  the  majority  of  whom  become  pale,  sickly,  weak  creat- 
ures and  remain  so  during  life. 

In  the  department  stores  of  our  large  cities  child  labor  is 
largely  utilized.  For  many  long  hours  during  the  day  the  lit- 
tle ones  are  kept  busy,  with  little  or  no  time  to  rest  the  tired  feet 
or  ease  the  aching  body.  Tj|)on  the  young  girls  especially  the 
work  leaves  its  heavy  im})ress.  The  severe  strain  from  long 
hours  of  continuous  stan<ling  soon  makes  itself  felt  in  the  fail- 
ing health  of  the  child,  stunting  its  development  and  rendering 
it  unfit  to  assume  the  duties  of  wife  or  mother.  A  cheering  sign 
in  the  betterment  of  their  condition  is  the  attention  which  some 
of  the  states  are  giving  to  the  department  store  working  chil- 
dren. In  some  staters  seats  for  females  are  made  compulsory, 
affording  a  convenient  means  of  resting  when  not  employed. 

But  the  injurious  results  of  child  labor  is  not  limited  to  fac- 
tories or  departm(»nt  stores  alone,  for  there  is  another  form  of 
industry,  already  mentioned,  in  which  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
form  the  major  part  of  the  working  force  and  in  which  are  to 
bo  fpuiul  evils  even  more  blighting  than  those  which  make  life  a 
burden  to  the  poor  victim  of  the  factory.  The  '^sweatshops,'* 
which  have  increased  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  are 
doubtless  the  offsprings  of  the  form  of  industry  which  existed 
previous  to  the  advent  of  machinery  and  its  utilization  in  con- 
nection with  st^^am  and  water  power,  when  manufacturing  was 
carried  on  in  the  home.  I'hese  shoj)s  are  generally  to  W  found 
located  in  tenement  buildings,  in  a  great  many  cases  old  and 
unsafe,  where  in  close,  dark  and  unventilated  rooms,  usually  the 
living  rooms  of  the  family,  children  are  kept  busy  upon  piece 
w^ork,  the  contract  for  which  the  j)roprietor  has  secured  from 
some  manufacturing  concern.  In  some  shops  the  working  force 
is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  family,  wdiile  in  others  large 
numbers  of  outsiders  are  employed. 

All  are  at  work,  from  the  parents  down  to  the  babe  of  four  and 
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^  whose  unwashed  hands  and  face  denote  extreme  laxity  in 
Ae  application  of  soaj)  and  water.     Early  and  late,  vvit^  but 
^iniosutfieit*ut  allowed  to  consume  the  plainest  of  food,  prepared 
A^^ud  the   dust    and  dirt  of   tlie  work-room,    and  snatch  a  few 
W\Tsi>t  sleep,  \\-itli  play  time  a  thing  unthought  of,  every  one  is 
olJigCHl  Uy  work  for  a  miserable  pittance,  hardly  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  bare  iK»cesi^ities  of  life,  much  less  any  of  its  comforts  or 
pleasures.     No  effort  is  uiach^  toward  the  comfort,  no  thought 
?iveii  to  the  physical  or  moral  well  being  and  no  attention  paid 
to  the  })reparation  of  the  child  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
future.     Amid   sc<»nes  and   influences   that  debase   and  deaden 
tlie  growth  of  those  qualities  of  nobility,  uprightness  and  virtue 
^nth  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  human  race,  tlie  youth- 
ful energy'  is  expended. 

^^f  the  many  kilids  of  work  jierformed  that  upon  tobacco  is,  I 
Wiovo,  the  most  injurious.  The  tobacco  leaf  is  scattered  in 
uV\\v  Waps  ovor  tin*  floors,  and  even  upon  the  beds  and  tables, 
^i^ar  those  pih^s,  with  face  and  hands  begrimed  with  the  dirt 
from  thetoliacco,  hair  uncoml)ed  and  clothes,  if  the  term  can  be 
nia<le  t()  inehide  such  rags,  tf)rn  and  tattered,  exposing  the  un- 
<*h*an  skin  lieneath,  are  to  Ix^  found  the  smaller  members  of  the 
taiDJIy^  busily  stri})ping  the  tobacco  for  the  older  members  who 
niake  it  into  cigars. 

'"^Mliist  from  the  leaf  pollutes  the  atmosphere  everywhere, 
'**  Wathed  into  the  yoimg,  delicate  hmgs,  finds  its  way,  through 
the  fcHMJ^  ii^f^,  ^]j^^  other  organs  of  the  body,  weakening  and  shat- 
tering the  entire*  svsteni  for  life. 

11k' deadly  effect  of  this  employment  is  manifested  in  the  pale 
lac^  the  weak,  dis(»ased  bodie.s  and  impaired  health  of  the  child, 
'Mio,  if  ],j,  \[y^.^  f<)  reach  the  years  of  manhocHl,  finds  himself  a 
P"Vsical  wreck  from  the  poisonous  nicotine  with  which  his  sys- 
^^^»i  has  \n^on  saturated. 

A  large  part  of  the  children  working  in  the  various  industries 
^u  the!  nited  State  are  illiterate,  and  lack  even  the  elementary 
J^inunonts  of  a  common  school  education.  In  fact,  many  have 
^^*^>r  iK'held  even  the  inside  of  a  scho(d  house,  much  less  attend 
^*iKX)l,  while  others  would  scarcely  know  what  the  name  signi- 
"H  if  bv  chance  they  heard  it.  But  few^  ever  get  the  opportim- 
^^y  to  tinish  more   than  the  primary   department  before  being 
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taken  from  school  and  put  to  work.  Once  started  to  work  all 
chance  of  school  ceases  for  the  child,  who  from  that  time  on,  be- 
comes a  wage  earner,  w4iose  miserable  pittance  goes  to  s\vell  the 
aggregate  earnings  of  the  family.  It  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  that  50,000  children  of  school  ago  did  not  attend  school 
in  1892  in  New  York  City,  a  large  per  cent,  of  these  being  the 
children  of  working  people.  What  was  true  in  New  York  was 
no  doubt  true  in  other  large  manufacturing  cities,  the  number^ 
of  course,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  laboring  population. 

While  the  responsibility  for  the  almost  inconceivable  condi- 
tions surrounding  working  children,  rests  largely  upon  the  em- 
ployer who  employs,  yet  upon  the  general  public  which,  by  its 
desire  for  cheap  products,  encourages  their  employment  must 
also  rest  part  of  the  blame.  The  moral  disapproval  and  con- 
demnation of  the  intelligent  public,  an  aggressive  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  toiling  children  would  go  a  great  ways  toward 
the  suppression  of  illegitimate  child  labor. 

Neither  are  the  parents  themselves  free  from  responsibility. 
Without  a  moment's  consideration  given  to  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  their  oflFspring,  careless  of  his  welfare  and  preparation  to 
meet  future  duties,  there  are  parents  who  bring  children  into 
the  world,  actuated  seemingly  by  a  desire  to  rear  them  to  the 
earning  age,  with  as  little  bother  and  expense  as  possible.  At 
the  tender  age  of  five,  and  in  many  cases  earlier,  the  little  tot 
is  set  to  work  under  the  impression,  in  most  instances,  that  the 
earnings  of  the  father  w^ill  be  increased  thereby.  This  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  and  one  easily  refuted  by  practical  experience,  which 
shows  us  that  the  family  income  is  not  increased  by  the  toil  of 
small  children  but  invariably  reaches  a  certain  standard  which 
would  be  attained  by  the  head  of  the  household  if  the  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  .entire  class  to  which  the 
family  belongs.  Statistics  prove  that  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren reduces,  rather  than  increases,  the  family  income.  This 
has  been  conclusively  proven  to  be  true  by  Prof.  Bemis  in  re- 
gard to  textile  industries.     It  is  also  true  in  metal  industries. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  parents  from 
this  source  is  used  to  maintain  the  father  in  idleness  or,  worse 
still,  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  saloon-keeper  or 
gambler. 
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AVhile  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  children  are  forced  through 
poverty  to  seek  employment  at  an  early  age,  yet  it  is  true  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  through 
the  greed  of  the  parents  who  wish  to  secure,  as  early  as  possible, 
the  mite  which  they  are  capable  of  earning.  Then,  too,  even 
though  the  straightened  circumstances  of  the  family  will  not  ad- 
mit of  the  child  being  kept  at  school  yet,  this  in  itself  is  really 
no  excuse,  as  the  different  states  have  made  ample  provisions  for 
this  contingency.  The  parents  need  only  to  make  known  the 
situation  to  be  aided. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  do  this,  to  see  that  its  chil- 
dren are  properly  educated  and  surrounded  by  those  influences 
that  bring  out  and  promote  the  growth  of  those  qualities  that 
make  for  good  citizenship.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great  and  good 
man  that  the  children  are  the  property  of  the  state.  If  that  is 
&^  and  I  believe  but  few,  if  any,  will  deny  it,  the  state  may  well 
afford  to  use  some  of  its  energy  and  wealth  in  promoting  their 
education  and  training  thegi  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  Said 
another  writer :  "The  future  is  builded  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  coming  generations.  Stultify  their  powers  and  disastrous 
*^iilt5  will  ensue."  This  great  truth  has  been  realized  by  the 
leading' cinlized  powers  of  the  world  and  they  are  throwing 
abut  their  children  every  safeguard  and  protection  which  gov- 
ernmental prerogative  will  permit. 

In  France  the  employment  of  males  under  12  and  females  un- 
der 16  years  of  age  is  prohibited,  except  in  certain  kinds  of  la- 
t^r,  where  boys  between  10  and  12  years  may  be  employed  on 
^ndition,  however,  that  the  working  hours  shall  not  exceed  6 
daily.  Kight  work  is  rigidily  forbidden  to  boys  and  girls  un- 
der certain  ages. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  edticational  laws  require  that  chil- 
••ren  under  10  years  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  work  in  fac- 
'^nes  and  children  ovTr  10  and  under  12,  only  with  the  consent 
^f  the  authorities. 

^  "is  consent  is  given  only  when  regular  attendance  at  school 
^^^  te  combined  with  factory  employment  or  when  arrange- 
^^^^  are  made  by  the  employer  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 

^^  by  establishing  schools  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
the  educational  authorities.     The  number  of  hours  of  daily 
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labor  for  children  over  12,  but  under  14  years  of  age,  in  factories 
is  limited  to  8.  For  those  under  IG  but  over  14  the  hours  of 
labor  are  restricted  to  10.  No  chihl  under  10  veai-s  can  be  em« 
ployed  in  any  occupation  injurious  to  his  health  or  detrimental 
to  his  physical  development. 

In  the  solution  of  the  child  labor  question  a  broad  field  is  open 
to  philanthropic  and  benevolent  individuals  and  organizations. 
Annually  larger  sums  of  American  money  tin<l  their  way  into 
heathen  lands  in  the  effort  to  spread  the  gospel  am.ong  tlie  unen- 
lightened, while  here  at  home  is  a  vast  army  of  young  Americans 
growing  up  to  manhood  amid  neglect  and  influences  that  tend  to 
make  for  evil,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  organized  effort,  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  in  their  behalf.  Let  our  people  take  an 
enthusiastic  hold  of  this  question,  let  them  interest  themselves 
heartily  in  the  life  and  surroundings  of  working  children,  and 
this  question  would  be  a  great  way  toward  soluti<m. 

The  employment  of  small  children  does  not  only  effect  the 
child,  but  others  as  well,  ('apable  ^f  doing  the  same  work  for 
less  pay  he  takes  the  place  of  gromi-up  men,  often  depriving  the 
head  of  a  household  of  the  means  of  supporting  his  family. 
This,  unless  checked,  means  the  gradual 'extinction  of  the  adult 
operative.  The  head  of  the  family,  unable  to  obtain  work,  is 
obliged  to  renutin  at  home  and  do  the  housework,  while  wife  and 
children  toil.  Another  of  the  residts  of  this  evil  is  the  scarcity 
of  domestic  help.  This  is  one  of  th(*  problems  confronting  the 
housekeeper  of  today.  Enabled  to  obtain  employment  in  fac- 
tories and  elsewhere  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  families  the  girls 
get  little  or  no  training  in  household  duties.  (\)usequently 
when  they  arrive  at  an  age  suitable  for  housework  they  have  lit- 
tle or  no  desire  to  change  their  employment  or,  if  they  did,  are 
not  prepared  to  perform  the  new  dutjes  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

Let  those  today  who  are  bewailing  the  lack  of  suitable  domes- 
tic help  interest  themselves  more  (lee])ly  in  the  well-being  of 
working  girls,  use  their  influence  in  the  enactment  and  proper 
enforcement  of  laws  for  their  ])rotection,  thus  preventing  their 
illegitimate  emj)lovment,  and  the  question  of  scarcity  in  domes- 
tic help  will  be  in  a  great  measure  solved. 

To  give  a  complete  history  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  the 
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United  States  bearing  upon  the  different  phases  of  child  labor . 
would,  indeed,  he  a  lengthy  task  and  one  very  hard  of  comple- 
tion within  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Tnlike  England,  where  the  general  government  maintains 
cf)ntrol  of  the  matter,  here  the  question  rests  with  each  state,  in- 
dependent of  the  national  government.  Some  states  are  in  ad- 
vance of  others,  possessing  ]sl\vs  covering  about  every  employ- 
ment in  which  the  Irbor  of  children  is  utilized.  Others  have  en- 
actmentvS  of  very  limittnl  scope  and  very  ineffective  in  their 
operation.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  shown  by 
some  of  the  more  important  manufacturing  states  to  seek  uni- 
^Tmitv  in  the  h^islation  passed.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  ?ome  states  have  enacted,  almost  verbatim,  the  laws  of  an- 
other which  have  proven  a  success. 

Today  the  majority  of  statejs  have  organized  Bureaus  of  La- 
lH»r,  and  it  is  to  ho  confidently  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
ovorv  state  in  the  Union  ;rll  he.  thus  supplied. 

t  onnectieut  and  Massachusetts  were  the  first  to  grapple  with 
the  evil  and  the  contest  then  begun  and  continued  up  toy  the  pres- 
Hit  day  has  given  to  each  of  those  states  a  verv  broad  and  com- 
pn'hensive  vsories  of  enactments  regulating  the  employment  of 
children. 

Ma&sadmsetts  in  18»3<)  passed  a  law^  Iwaring  u))on  this  kind 
f»ilahor.  It  was  not  very  energetically  enfforced  and  it  was  not 
until  ISBf)  that  she  enacted  the  first  effective  nu^asure.  Since 
wien  :^he  has  made  rapid  strides  in  throwing  the  protecting  arm 
^»f  state  repilation  alxnit  child  lalK>r  an<l  in  eradicating  its  with- 
ering effects,  and  stands  todav  as  a  model  for  the  other  states  of 
^W'  I  nion  for  legislation  upon  this  important  question.  As  a 
result  of  this  thorough  code  of  laws  child  labor  has  enormously 
'Wased.  From  1875- to  1885,  according  to  C^arroll  I). 
""^ht,  the  nund)er  of  children  l>etvveen  the  ages  of  10  and  14 
^vas  reduced  from  8,000  to  3,000.     From  1 882  to  181)0  the  num- 

^*'r  ».vas  reduced  70  jK^r  cent. 
/I         . 

Connecticut  passed  her  first  law  in  1842  and  has  followed  it 
'•>' fathers  more  stringent  and  effective  in  subduing  the  evil  which 
tavessnch  a  fatal  impress  upon  the  poor  children  who  are  com- 
piled to  laW  for  their  livelihood. 

*>ew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  followed  Massa- 
18 
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chusetts  and  Conneoticut  in  legislation  upon  this  subject,  so  that 
in  every  important  manufacturing  state  in  the  Union  laws  have 
been  passed  regulating  child  labor.  The  laws  of  New  York  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  Wisconsin  prohibiting  labor  for 
children  under  14  years.  The  New  York  law  of  1889  renders 
it  necessary  for  children  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  This  law 
has  been  marvelously  successful  in  promoting  and  improving 
the  education  of  minors.  Illinois  has  a  law  prohibiting  abso 
lutely  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  mercantile 
institution,  store,  office  or  laundry.  The  permit  system  by  in- 
spectors has  been  abolished. 

To  give  in  full  the  many  provisions  of  the  many  acts  en- 
acted by  the  different  states  is  unnecessary.  The  following  are 
a  few  common  to  the  more  important  laws  placed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books: 

a.  Work  prohibited  to  children  imder  certain  ages.  (Varies 
in  different  states.) 

ft.  A  certain  amount  of  schooling  necessary  to  secure  employ- 
ment. 

c.  A  certificate  from  the  teacher  showing  that  the  law  has 
been  obeyed,  required. 

d.  Certain  rules  of  sanitation  prescribed, 
c.  Seats  for  females  required. 

/.  Fire  escapes  provided  for. 

gr.  The  proper  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery  made  neces- 


sarv. 


A.  Employers  to  keep  a  record  of  the  ages  of  the  children  em- 
ployed. 

i.  Labor  Bureaus  organized. 

y.  Inspectors  arranged  for  to  enforce  the-  laws. 

Tliese  in  brief  are  the  more  important  phases  of  child  labor 
legislation  enacted  throughout  the  states.  That  this  legislation 
has  been  successful  in  a  marked  degree  in  removing  some  of  the 
injurious  consequences  resulting  from  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren cannot  bo  denied.  The  number  employed  has  enormously 
decreased,  while  the  increased  attendance  at  school  on  the  part 
of  the  children  is  most  gratifying.  On  the  whole  the  results  so 
far  accomplished  more  than  demonstrate  the  utility  of  govern- 
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mental  supervision  of  labor.  But  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
In  many  states  the  laws  already  passed  must  be  displaced  by 
others  more  stringent,  while  in  others  better  enforcement  of 
thoso  now  existing  is  all  that  is  required.  It  is  to  be  most 
earnestly  hoped  that,  as  time  rolls  on  and  one  by  one  the  many 
questions  confronting  our  people  come  up  for  solution,  this  most 
^'ital  problem  (the  care  and  protection  of  working  children)  will 
''c<*eive  its  just  measure  of  their  attention  and  consideration. 


CHILD  LABOR  IX  ENGLAND. 

¥or  the  moat  complete  and  authentic  history  of  child  labor, 
Its  evils  and  the  most  effective   remedial  measures   applied  to 
eradicate  those  evils  we  must  turn  to  England      There  the  sys- 
tem had  its  origin.     There  its  pernicious  results  Avere  first  ex- 
perienced and  felt  and  there  the  first  steps  taken  in  remedial 
legislation. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  laboring  children 
of  England  was  a  pitiful  one,  indeed.  In  all  lines  of  industry 
their  feeble  strength  was  utilized.  Down  into  the  dark,  dismal 
eoal  mines  they  were  taken  and  there  shut  out  from  the  pure 
snnshine  and  the  beauty  of  nature,  were  harnessed  to  small  carts 
and  forced  to  haul  the  coal,  while  a  brutal  overseer  stood  over 
them  ready  to  bestow  a  blow  or  kick  upon  the  delicate  bodies  of 
those  who,  tired  and  weary,  sought  to  rest.  In  the  work  of 
cleaning  chimneys  they  were  used.  Up  the  narrow,  suffocating 
chimney  they  were  made  to  crawl  at  the  risk  of  life  or  limb.  If 
from  exhaustion  they  lagged,  a  burning  candle  \vas  often  used 
to  aecelerate  the  movement  upward.  History  tells  us  that  many 
little  ones  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  this  cruel  employment. 
Although  the  English  have  always  been  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple, yet  previous  to  the  year  1769,  which  marks  the  advent  of 
machinery  and  the  application  of  steam  and  water  power  as 
controlling  factors  in  the  industrial  world,  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  child  labor  in  the  factory,  its  effect  economic  and  so- 
ciologicj  had  not  been  materially  felt. 
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The  ivork  then  was  performed  in, the  home.  The  members  of 
the  family  were  the  operatives  and,  while  it  is  true  that  this 
form  of  employment  was  not  entirely  free  from  injurious  conse- 
quenees,  yet  few  of  tlie  demoralizing  results,  which  flow  from  the 
indiscriminate,  I  was  tempted  to  say  criminal,  employment  of 
the  labor  of  both  child  and  adult,  which  has  characterized  from 
the  beginning  the  unregulated  factory  system,  were  experienced 
previous  to  the  year  mentioned. 

lender  the  system  of  liome-manufacturinff  there  was  no  crowd- 
ing  of  young  and  old  into  loathsome,  disease-breeding  rooms, 
and  no  mingling  of  innocent  youth  irrespective  of  age  and  sex 
with  the  vice-hardened  and  criminal.  With  the  advent  of  ma- 
chinery in  improved  form,  however,  existing  conditions  were 
changed. 

The  impetus  given  to  industrial  activity  by  the  invention  of 
machinery  and  its  utilization  in  conjunction  with  steam  and 
water  power,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  large  manufacturing 
plants  and  the  employment  of  thousands  of  operatives.  The 
machine  made  product  was  cheaper  tlian  the  home  made  article 
and  cons(H]uently  its  consumption  was  greater  which,  coupled 
vd\\\  the  demands  of  war,  abnormally  increased  manufactories, 

'At  first,  no  doubt,  the  gi-eat  percentage  of  operatives  in  fac- 
tories were  adults  and,  of  course,  more  able  to  stand  the  work 
than  children,  and  not  so  susceptible  to  its  hardships.  The 
cuiid)ersoine  nature  of  the  original  machinery  rendered  its 
operation  by  child  labor,  in  luost  instances,  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. But  with  the  perfection  of  the  original  machine,  tlie 
constant  addition  of  new  and  improved  devices,  simplifying  and 
rendering  its  operation  less  difficult,  came  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  snudl  children  employed  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  abuses  to  which  child  labor  was  subject. 

Avaricious  employers,  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  child, 
with  the  aid  of  these  improved  mechanical  arrangements  to  per- 
form the  labor  of  adults  at  a  greatly  reduced  expense,  filled  their 
shops  with  the  little  ones,  forcing  men  out  of  employment  or  the 
acceptance  upon  them  of  a  greatly  reduced  wage.  Stopping  not 
to  consider  the  serious  consequences  likely  to  follow  from  such  a 
practice,  they  forced  mere  infants  into  employment  destructive 
alike  to  physical  and  moral  growth.     The  number  of  chil^en 
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vraa  enormous  compared  with  the  luimber  of  adults  employed. 
Ill  1816  it  was  estimated  that  14  out  of  every  23  factory-hands 
were  under  eighteen  years  of  age.     According  to  the  parliamen- 
tary report  of  1833  it  was  shown  that  7  out  of  every  17  w'ere  un- 
der eighteen,  while  in  1839   the  number  was   about  19  out  of 
every  41. 

The  fatal  results  of  this  inhuman  system  of  employing  young 
children  were  fearfully  manifest  in  the  stunted  intellect,  the  de- 
formed physique    an<l    depraved  moral    being    of    its  victims. 
Words  are  inadequate  to  picture  the  cruelties,  the  heartlessness, 
the  utter  absence  of  humanity  and  the  moral  degradation  and 
iniserv  which  followed   the  employment   of  child   labor  in  fac- 
tories and  elsewliere  in  England  previous  to  its  regulation  by 
parliament.     At  best  it  would  be  but  a  faint  glimpse, — such  as 
one  might  get  of  the  boundless  universe  on  a  dark  night  by  the 
flickering  rays  of  the  candle, — of  the  conditions  as  they  existed. 
The  pages  of  history  which  reveal  to  us  the  sad  story  of  the  poor 
African  are  not  darker  than  the  pages  that  chronicle  the  life  of 
the  working  child  with  its  suflFerings  and  hardships. 

The  people  were  slow  to  realize  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  government  as  a  result  of  the  arduous  labor 
exacted  from  immature  working  children.  A  nation  must  de- 
pend upon  its  people  for  its  permanency  anxl  strength.  Any- 
thing which  imdermines  the  vitality  of  the  p(H)ple,  robs  the  na- 
tion of  just  so  much  of  its  vital  force  and  power.  With  nations, 
^s  ^^ith  individuals,  no  attention  is  given  to  the  prevention  of 
an  evil  and  no  remedy  is  applied  until  after  disastrous  conse- 
quences have  been  felt.  This  was  the  case  with  England  in 
her  treatment  of  the  child  labor  question. 

^V8  Horace  Mann:  "It  is  obvious  that  children  of  10,  12 
^  14  years  of  age  may  be  steadily  wt)rked  in  our  manufacto- 
^'^  Without  any  schooling,  and  that  this  cruel  deprivation  may 
^  persevered  in  for  years  and  yet  no  dangerous  outbreak  may 
^^^*f  to  arouse  the  public  mind  from  its  guilty  slumbers.  The 
''^tribution  waits  the  full  completicm  of  the  offense.  But  when 
^y  ^j  hlunted  in  morals,  blind  in  intellect,  from  the  sphere 
^»^Hdhoo(l  to  full  political  sovereignty,  there  will  come  a  ter- 
^iWe  retribution." 

op  England  retribution  came  when  crime  began  to  increase 
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among  the  laboring  classes  and  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts  were  no  longer  able  to  supply  their  usual  quota  of  able- 
bodied  men  for  the  army,  and  army  officials  began  to  complain 
of  the  inferior  size  and  strength  of  the  recruits  furnished. 
Then  she  began  to  look  about  for  the  cause,  and  having  found 
it,  to  apply  the  remedy. 

In  1802  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sr.,  the  pioneer  of  labor  legislation, 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  rapidly  increasing 
evils,  resulting  from  the  unregulated  employment  of  children, 
and  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  ameliorating  in  a  limited 
sense  the  condition  of  child  labor  in  cotton  and  \voolen  mills. 

While  the  results  accomplished  by  this  legislation  were  very 
meager  indeed,  yet,  considering  the  limited  scope  of  the  meas- 
ure itself  it  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  restrictive  legislation 
which  the  alarming  conditions  so  urgently  rec]uired.  It  was 
but  the  beginning  of  an  elaborate  series  of  legislative  enact- 
ments which  have  rooted  out  many  of  the  dark  evils  which  sur- 
rounded the  early  employment  of  factory  labor  and  given  Eiig- 
land  today  the  proud  distinction  of  having  the  best  regulated 
factory  system  in  the  world.  •  This  measure  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  manufacturers.  They  fought  it  bitterly  as  an 
abridgement  of  their  rights.  Their  opposition,  coupled  with 
the  changed  circumstances  of  industry^  rendered  it  inoperative 
although  it  was  not  formally  abolished  until  about  seventy-six 
years  later. 

C'Onditions  again  became  indescribable.  Even  less  regard 
than  before  was  given  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  unpro- 
tected toiler.  Unchecked  in  h.is  cruel  policy,  the  conscienceless 
manufacturer  again  crowded  his  ill-lighted  and  foul  smelling 
shops  with  young  and  tender  children,  driving  them  to  toil  far 
beyond  their  strength  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life  and  lirab 
from  unguarded  machinery  and  unsafe  buildings.  The  condi- 
tion of  w^orking  children  in  other  occupations  was  equally  as 
horrible. 

This  terrible  state  of  affairs  continued  for  al)Out  thirteen 
years  before  it  was  again  made  the  subject  of  legislative  in- 
quiry and  action.  In  1S15  the  attention  of  Parliament  was 
for  the  second  time  called  to  the  matter  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
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in  the  same  year  a  "Committee  of  Inquiry"  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  enactment  of  a  law 
ill  1819  forbidding  the  emplojTnent  of  children  under  nine  years 
of  age  and  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  those  under  sixteen 
to  twelve  a  day  with  one  hour  and  a  half  out  for  meals. 

In  1825  Sir  John  Cam  Ilobhouse  secured  the  passage  of  a 
measure  which,  among  other  provisions,  contained  one  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  work  on  Saturdays. 

The  act  of  1831  prohibited  night  work  to  all  between  th^ 
ages  of  nine  and  twenty-one,  and  restricted  the  hours  of  labor 
for  persons  under  eighteen  years  old  to  twelve  hours  a  day  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays,  when  it  was  limited  to  nine.     . 

Following  shortly  after  the  act  of  1831  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler, 
a  very  able  man,  secured  the  appointment  of  another  commit- 
tee. This  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Sadler  was  chairman,  made 
a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
factory  labor.  A  number  of  witnesses  from  among  the  factory 
f'I)eratives  were  examined  and  their  testimony  embraced  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  disclosed  a^  horrible  state  of  af- 
'^iw  attending  the  employment  of  labor  and  urged  the  neces- 
''^tv  for  further  remedial  legislation.  While  the  efforts  of  the 
^'^  )mn\ittee  failed  of  immediate  fruition,  yet  its  effect  was  ma- 
WiaWv  felt  upon  future  legislation. 

Ix)rd  Ashley,  who  took  up  the  work  where  Mr.  Sadler  left 
<'ff,  ia  1833  introduced  and  carried  to  passage  a  new  measure 
more  comprehensive  in  its  applicability  than  any  other  measure 
thus  far  enacted.     Under  this  act  it  was  made  unlawful  to  em- 
ploy any  child  under  nine  years  of  age.       Eight  hours  consti- 
tnted  a  day's  work  for  those  under  thirteen  years',  while  for 
ihose  under  eighteen  working  in  worsted,  hemp  and  linen  f  ac- 
^^^nes,  the  hours  of  daily  labor  were  limited  not  to  exceed  twelve. 
->o  one  under  the  age  of  eighteen  was  permitted  to  work  at 
'iight.    Daily  attendance  at  school  was  required  and  a  certain 
dumber  of  holidays  during  the  year  provided  for.       Surgical 
^rtificates  were  made  requisite,  and  four  factory  inspectors 
^^re  arranged  for  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
IWs  act,  although  a  great  step  in  advance  of  former  legisla- 
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tion  along  tliis  line,  failed  to  meet  the  great  expectations  of  its 
supporters. 

In  !l  844  the  passage  of  an  act  was  seeurod  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor  fur  ehildren  Iwitween  the  ages  of  eiglit  and  twelve  tn 
six  and  on(?-Iia!f  daily,  to  !«?  performed  in  the  forenoon  or  after- 
noon Imt  not  in  lioth.  The  age  at  whi<-h  a  child  niiglit  be  em- 
ployed was  reduced  to  eiglit  years.  Surgeons  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed whose  dnty  it  was  to  certifj-  to  tlie  age  of  the  working 
child.  A  needful  pnwiwion  also  provided  for  the  guarding  of 
dnngeroiis  machinery  and  for  iuipnwiiig  the  aanitar3'  condition 
of  factories.  Certitieales  of  school  attendance  were  made  requi- 
site, the  school  fees  being  charged  up  to  the  employer. 

In  1S4C  the  struggle  for  a  Ten  Hour  Hiill  was  reaumeil. 
Early  in  tliat  year  a  uiearturc  was  introduced  but  was  defeuteJ- 
The  nest  year  the  bill  was  again  introduced  and  carried  to 
passage.  By  this  measure-  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  un- 
der thirteen  years  were  reduwd  to  five  and  those  under  eighteen 
to  ten  hours  a  day.  (Jreat  residts  were  confidently  expeeleJ 
fr'ini  the  operation  of  this  act,  wJiich  was  considered  a  great 
stride  onward  in  the  direction  of  jiroper  labor  legislation.  But 
in  this  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  disappointed  as  it  was  ac- 
riously  defective  in  tiiat  it  did  not  prevent  the  intrcdnction  of 
the  Relay  system  hy  the  factory  owners. 

While  it  may  Ite  truthfully  said  that  legislation  regulating 
the  employment  of  lalMir,  and  especially  child  labor,  up  to  this 
time  had  not  ]>rf>ven  a  suc<'eHs  owing  to  the  hilter  opposition 
of  those  who,  while  they  were  ]»owerless  to  frame  the  provisions 
of  the  different  bills  to  suit  themselves  yet  were  able  to  render 
their  operalion  defective  by  M»*curing  the  omission  of  some  es- 
sential feature  necessary  to  the  ]>riii«'r  enfon-ement  of  the  acts, 
yet  it  must  he  ucknowledged  that  the  cimdition  of  the  labi>rer 
had  griidually  inijiroveil  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  incident 
to  the  variinis  measures  enacted  ami  the  way  paved  for  more 
siringent  lefiislatiim  ahmg  tins  line. 

In  the  year  ISIil  a  second  commission  was  appointed,  the 
mendiers  of  which  for  a  periud  covering  about  four  years  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  cimilitions  incident  to  the  employment 
of  child  labor.  The  i-esult  of  this  investif^ation,  which  was  a 
terrible  exposure  of  the   hardships   and  dangers   surrounding 
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working  children,  was  the  enactment  of  the  factory  acts  of  1864 
and  1867.  By  these  acts  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law  was 
extended  to  those  engaged  in  employments  hitherto  passed  by 
in  former  legislation  or  believed  to  be  outside  the  sphere  of 
gdvemnieiital  interference. 

Hy  the  act  of  1874  the  age  at  which  a  child  might  be  em- 
ployed for  a  full  day  was  raised  to  fourteen  years  and  several 
changes  made  concerning  the  requisite  attendance  at  school, 
which  were  decided  gains  in  the  direction  of  the  complete  eradi- 
cation of  those  blighting  evils  which  for  so  many  years  cursed 
the  employment  of  cliildreu  and  paved  the  way  for  the  grand 
measure  of  1878  which  consolidated  and  amended  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  labor  and  made  their  enforcement  more  certain 
and  satisfactory. 

By  this  measure  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  was 
pn>hibited,  and  for  those  under  fourteen  placed  at  half-time, 
to  l)e  performed  in  the  morning  or  evening  but  not  in  both. 
Those  over  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  could  be  employed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  6  and  6  or  7  and  7,  two  hours  being  allowed 
for  meals,  and  work  on  Saturdays  ceasinig  at  half  past  one. 
Propter  provisions  were  made  for  improved  sanitation  and  the 
guarding  o'f  <langerous  places  against  accidents.  Medical  cer- 
tificates ^-ere  re<]uired  from  all  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  em- 
ployers were  obliged  to  obtairt  weekly  certiiicates  showing  the 
necessary  school  attendance  of  the  children  employed  and  a  suf- 
ficient nund)er  of  inspectors  were  provided  for  to  carry  into 
efT^'ct  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  act,  while  it  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  legisla- 
tion up  to  this  time,  was  deficient  in  some  particulars  and  es- 
p^xnally  in  that  it  did  not  provide  needed  regulation  covering 
the  lab»»r  of  children  in  homes.  Under  this  system  of  employ- 
ment pvat  evils  had  sprung  up  since  the  birth  of  the  factory 
syst(»m  and  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  that  system. 
Here  "sweating''  had  its  origin  and  flourished,  inflictng  untold 
misery  upon  its  helj)l^ss  victims  who,  driven  by  necessity,  were 
ci>mpelled  to  toil  for  wages  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
eoars<*Ht  food  and  clothing  and  under  conditions  dangerous  alike 
to  health  and  morals. 
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In  1891  a  bill  was  passed  in  parliament  whicli  remedied  to  n 
great  degree  tlie  defects  in  tlie  act  of  1878,  and  gave  greater  pro- 
tection to  working  eliildren.  The  operation  and  enforcement 
of  the  law  was  made  more  effective  and  sure,  more  stringent 
provisions  were  provided  for  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machin- 
ery, and  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  child  might  b^  employed 
was  raised  from  ten  to  eleven  years. 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  legislation  in  England  in  refer- 
ence to  child  labor  in  factories.  Its  growth  was  retarded  bjr" 
violent  opposition  and  many  discouragements  resulting  from  tlie 
failure  of  some  of  the  measures,  esi)ecially  the  earlier  ones,  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  their  framers  and  supporters.  ISy 
constant  agitation  and  ceaseless  effort  alone  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  labor  was  aucccsa  finally  achieved  and  the  long  strug- 
gle crowned  by  legislation  which  has  given  to  old  England  the 
beat  factory  system,  ma<le  her  factory  laborers  the  best  cared 
for  of  any  in  the  whole  world,  and  settled  for  ail  time  the  right 
of  the  state  to  regulate  the  employment  of  labor. 

Not  only  have  legislative  enactments  proven  a  blessing  and  a 
benefit  to  the  employed,  but  also  to  the  employer,  who  as  a  re- 
sult is  enabled  to  supply  bis  work  rooms  with  laborers  of  a 
higher  order  of  intelligence  and  manhood.  So  beneficial  have 
been  the  returns  of  this  legislation  to  the  man.ufactnrer  alone 
that  many  of  its  most  ardent  friends  are  numbered  among  thow 
who  are  large  employers  of  factory  help. 
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^\mong  those  states  which  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  ex- 
\^.ftuiiiate  the  evils  of  chikl  labor  stands  Wisconsin.     While  its 
V^islatioii  touching  upon  this  matter  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  yet  it  has  been  quite  rapid  and  comprehensive. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Wisconsin,  has  made 

giant  strides  in  manufacturing.     According  to  the  last  census 

report  from  18S5  to  1805,  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  value  of 

manufacturing  plants   had   increased  nearly  one  hundred  per 

cent.,  while  in  1895  the  value  of  manufactured  products  were 

over  one  hundred  million  in  excess  of  1885.     With  this  increase 

ill  the  numl>er   and*value   of  industrial   establishments  in  the 

^V4ite  has  also  come  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers 

CI  nployed  (especially  young  children).     In  1885  the  nmnber  of 

la^borers  w'as  71,185,  while  in  1895,  118,117  were  employed. 

The  historv  of  labor  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the  increase 

t. 

in  the  ranks  of  working  children  has  been  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  adult  laborers.  This  is  due  largely  to 
tkae  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
labor  and  thereby  place  his  product  upon  the  market  at  the 
l^-*\vest  possible  exi>ense.  Thus  we  find  in  our  state  an  amazing 
i**crease  among  our  youthful  employees  during  the  last  quar- 
^*-*r  of  a  century. 

Here  is  the  home  of  the  immigrant.       Within  our  borders 

'^H'k  annually  thousands,  who  tiring  of  oppression,  leave  the 

'^s^lherland  and  seek  liberty  and  a  home  within  our  great  and 

r^  »t>3perous  state.     A  part  of  this  vast  multitude  seek  the  farm- 

^  ^•^  regions,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  settle  in  manuf actur- 

^'^ig  centers  and  find  employment  in  factories,  stores,  etc.     Com- 

^*»g  from  lands  where  little,  if  any,  encouragement  is  given  to 

V.\ie  [KX)r  to  rise  above  their  lowly  condition,  and  life  one  inces- 

^Aut  struggle  for  existence  under  oppressive  taxation  laws,  it  is 

Tiatural  that  their  first  thought  and  effort  should  be  given  to 

*)btam\i\g  work,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  very  poor,  possess- 

u^^WreW  sufficient  means  to  defray  their  passage  here.     Thus 

^aany  iamiliea  are  found   in  which  the  entire   number  are  at 
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work  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere.  The  parents,  not  having  had 
in  most  instances,  the  privilege  of  attending  school  and  obtain- 
ing a  good  education  themselves,  give  little  or  no  thought  to  the 
educational  welfare  and  advancement  of  their  children,  actu- 
ated seemingly  by  the  thought  that  the  child  should  not  be  bet- 
ter educated  than  the  parents.  An  illogical  thought  surely  and 
one  not  in  harmony  with  America's  settled  principle  of  educa- 
tion for  her  boys  and  girls. 

In  1883,  the  industrial  growth  of  the  state  having  assumed 
such  vast  proportions  and  the  abuses  of  labor  having  become  so 
flagrant,  the  necessity  for  having  some  kind  of  governmental 
regulation  over  the  matter  became  apparent  to  tlie  minds  of  our 
people,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  and  passed, 
creating  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics.  The  duty  of  this  Bureau  was  to  collect  and 
collate  information  bearing  upon  labor  and  industrial  activity, 
and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  certain  laws  relative  thereto. 

Through  this  medium  intelligent  information  was  obtained 
concerning  labor  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  working 
classes.  While  the  work  of  the  Bureau  lias  been  hampered  bv 
an  insuflicient  office  force  and  the  hostility  of  manufacturers, 
yet  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  fully  justify  the  action  of 
the  legislature  in  creating  it.  In  the  older  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  state  conditions,  surrounding  working  children, 
were  found  to  exist  as  horrible  as  any  which  cursed  the  life  of 
the  factory  hands  of  the  older  manufacturing  states  of  our 
union.  No  attention  was  given  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  child  oV 
nature  of  the  work  performed,  the  only  requirement  being  the 
physical  capability  of  the  child  to  do  the  work  given  it. 

At  the  outset  the  Bureau  had  but  t\v^  inspectors  and  with 
this  small  force  to  cover  the  entire  state  there  wttc  many 
violations  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  working 
children.  Manufacturers,  realizing  the  small  danger  of  detec- 
tion, violated  the  laws  as  often  as  occasion  required  to  subserve 
their  own  ends.  Then  again,  often,  the  lavvls  were  hmken  by 
employers  who  were  ignorant  of  the  law",  not  having  been  vis- 
ited by  an  inspector  and  consequently  not  having  had  the  stat- 
ute called  to  their  attention.  This,  of  course,  is  no  reason  for 
not  obeying  a  law  which  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  know,  yet  rush 
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of  business  may  somotimes  be  justly  urged  in  extenuation.    One 
large  employer  of  cJiild  lalx)r  in  the  city  of  Racine  stated  to 
an  employee,  of  this  Bureau  recently,  that  he  had  been  in  busi- 
ness in  that  city  for  the  last  twenty  years  without  being  visit-ed 
by  an  inspector.      This  impediment  in  the  good  work  ■w'as  in  a 
great  measure  removed  by  the  last  legislature  by  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  additional  inspectors. 
These  have  l)een  appointed  and  have  greatly  facilitated  the  work 
of  this  office  in  regard  to  child  labor.       Inspections  are  more 
oomprehensivc  and  thorough  and  are  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  light  many  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  which  had  hitherto 
(leaped  detection.       Some  factories  have  been  found  in  which 
the  smoke  and  gas  was  so  thick  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  the  workers  to  see  each  other.     Others  with  dangerous  ma- 
chinery unprotected,  imperfect  sanitation  and  inadequate  fire 
protection;  still  others  in  which  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
age  of  the  chihl,  instances  being  found  of  children  of  9  and  10 
heing  employed.       From  14  daily  reports,  selected  at  random 
from  a  large  bunch  of  reports  from  one  inspector  alone,  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  compiled  as  a  sample  of  the  frequency 
^vith  which  the  law  has  been  violated  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment of  children : 

Table  giving  number  ajid  age  of  children  employed  contrary  to  toto, 
gathered  from  1.^  daily  reports  from  one  inspector. 


9  rears  of 
age. 

to  years  of 
age. 

11  years  of 
age. 

12  years  of 
age. 

13  years  of 
age- 

Total  No. 

under  14 

yrs.  of  age. 

1  

1 

1 
1 

2 

J 

i"" 

1 

1 

3 
2 

3 '.;;■•• 

1 

4  

i»  

«  '/..["" 

2'  ■ 

2 
4 
4 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 
1 

i       

2 

1 

s '■* 

5  

2 
5 

1 

14 
6 

2 
5 

1 

19 

8 
1 

W  

••■■■•••«■»■ 

11  

12  

13 ;;;■'• 

11 '  ■■ 

•  *■••••  ^^  >  «  • 

5 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

42 

60 

Tn  all  cases  of  detected  violation  the  offenders  have  been 
promptly  notified  and  warned  against  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fense,    let  in  spite  of  this,  many  cases  have  occurred  where 
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the  notices  and  wlarnings  were  flagrantly  disregarded  and  the 
offense  repeated.  In  all  such  cases  prosecutions  have  followcfl 
and  the  offenders  made  to  understand  that  they  could  not  break 
the  law  with  impunity. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  inspectors  have  to 
contend  with,  is  experienced  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act  re 
lating  to  affidavits.  Proprietors  willing  to  hire  and  parents 
anxious  to  obtain  work  for  their  children  are  found,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  try  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  false  affi- 
davits respecting  the  age  of  the  child,  the  parents  making  the 
affidavit  and  the  proprietor  knowingly  and  willingly  receiving 
it.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  prosecuted  and  convic- 
tions secured.  As  a  sample  a  recent  case  may  be  cited.  Father 
and  son  worked  for  a  firm  in  Milwaukee.  The  son  gave  his 
age  as  14  but  on  being  closely  questioned  admitted  that  he  was 
but  13.  The  father  insisted  that  he  was  14  and  said  that  he 
had  an  affidavit  to  show  it.  Ho  was  asked  where  he  lived  in 
order  that  the  mother  might  be  interviewed.  A  street  num- 
ber was  given  but  was  found  to  be  a  wTong  one.  Eventually, 
however,  the  mother  was  found,  who  also  insisted  positively  that 
the  boy  was  14  years  of  age.  lleference  to  the  records  of  the 
church  and  register  of  deeds  showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
was  but  13,  a  fact  finally  admitted  by  the  father  and  mother. 
The  parents  were  prosecuted  in  this  case  and  fined.  This  i^ 
but  one  of  many  similar  cases  which  our  inspectors  have  to  meet. 

In  its  work  along  this  line  the  Bureau  has  been  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  different  labor  organizations  throughout  the  state, 
which  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  is  a  vital  matter,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  interests  of  laboring  classes  but  of  the  whole 
state.  This  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  labor  itself  is  a 
bright  sign  and  indicates  favorable  prospects  in  the  future. 
May  it  never  die  out,  but  keep  expanding  and  broadening  as 
the  years  roll  on  until  it  may  be  truthfully  and  proudly  stated 
that  in  our  glorious  state  no  child  labors,  who  is  not  legally  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 
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CHIT.D  LABOR  IN  WISCONSIN  DURING  1898  AND  1899. 

As  said,  the  child  labor  problem  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  this  state.     Newspapers  have  discussed  and  dep- 
recated the  employment  of  young  children.     The  labor  unions, 
as  such,  are  on  record  against  it.     The  trend  of  public  opinion 
and  of  economic  and  sociological  thought  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   Laws  restricting  the  labor  of  children  also  grace  the  stat- 
ute books;  and  the  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  these 
and  other  laws  have  done  faithful  work  in  this  respect,  though 
until  in  the  spring  of  1899  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
accomplish  much.       While  all  this  has  finally  resulted  in  de- 
creasing the  number  of  children  at  work,  the  child  labor  laws 
are  still  quite  persistently  violated  in  many  of  our  manufactur- 
ing centers.     The  change  for  the  better,  however,  is  so  marked 
that  there  seems  to  be  the  best  of  ground  for  hoping  that  be- 
fore long  this  evil  will  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  underlying  causes  of  child  labor  are  far-reaching  and 
have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages.       Some  of  the 
niore  immediate  causes  are  so  plain  to  all  who  have  thought 
about  the  matter  that  they  appear  even  commonplace.       The 
fact  that  they  are  easily  seen  does  not  lessen  their  importance. 
To  say  that  young  children  are  put  to  work  because  their  earn- 
ings are  needed  by  themselves  or  their  parents ;  because,  in  many 
eases,  they  really  constitute  cheap  labor ;  and  because  of  defect- 
ive school  lawls  and  practically'  no  truancy  service,  which  un- 
c\uestionably  increases  the  chances  for  child  labor,  is  to  repeat 
truths  with  which  everv^body  is  familiar.     Still,  these  are  the 
very  causes,    against   the   operation   of   which    all   efforts   to 
<lo  away  with  child  labor  must  be  directed,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
oossful.     Child  labor  is  not  a  wise  or  economical  expenditure 
cf  labor  force,  nor  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  any  one ;  but  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  to  the  immediate  interest  of  both  employ- 
ers and  parents.     Child  labor  cannot  be  abolished  without  re- 
ducing the  income  to  many  a  family,  nor  without  decreasing 
the  profit  to  many  employers.     'At  the  same  time  it  seriously 
affects  the  growing  generation,  by  taking  away  from  the  chil- 
dren their  opportunity  for  development.     This  is  therefore  a 
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case  where  the  interest  of  society,  as  a  whole,  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  immediate  interests  of  individuals.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  course  is  plain.  Society  must  protect  itself 
and  cannot  aflFord  to  permit  the  employment  of  its  children  at 
the  expense  of  such  education  and  physical  development  as  will 
fit  them  for  their  future  duties  in  life. 

The  families  and  employers  of  children  are  ahout  the  only 
ones  who  are  immcdiatelv  interested  in  their  lahor,  and  of  these 
the  parents  or  family  has  the  most  at  stake.     It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  this  may  be  so.     The  earnings  of  a  child  may  be  a 
much  needed  addition  to  the  family  income.     Especially  is  this 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  times  of  sickness  in  the  family  and  when 
there  is  lack  of  work  or  when  other  misfortunes  are  met  wit\i. 
In  other  instances  it  may  mean  more  leisure  to  the  head  of 
the  family.     Experience  teaches  that  the  proportion  of  fathers 
who  take  advantage  of  the  earnings  of  their  little  ones  and  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  idleness  is  not  small.     '  That  for  these 
and  other  reasons  the  earnings  of  children  should  he  eagerly 
sought  is  not  surprising.     To  the  employers  child  labor  is  most- 
ly a  question  of  profit.     Though  much  has  been  said  to  the  cou- 
,trary  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that,  owing  to  improved  machin- 
ery and  the  nature  of  the  work,  there  are  many  industries  in 
which  child  labor  is  really  cheap  labor  {ind  i$  therefore  much 
sought  by  employers. 

If  the  comforts  of  the  family  and  the  profits  of  the  employer 
were  of  greater  imj)ortance  than  the  effect  upon  society   and 
upon  the  children  themselves  there  could  be  no  valid  objection 
to  child  labor.     But  such  is  not  the  case.     Upon  the  way  a  child 
is  brought  up,  depends  its  future  welfare  as  well  as  that  of  so- 
ciety.    In  order  to  make  the  most  of  life  both  mind  and  body 
must  be  rightly  developed  and  trained.     To  this  end  tbe  child 
must  have  schooling  and  be  excused  from  stunting  labor.     Early 
employment  in  factories  and  many  other  places  nuikes  school- 
ing a  side  matter  only  and  hard  lal)or  the  rule.     It  is  those  facts 
which  make  child  labor  a  social  evil.     Experience  also  seems 
to,  at  least  in  part,  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement  so  often 
made,  that  the  earnings  of  children  seldom  permanently  increase 
the  total  income  of  the  family.     As  hinted  at  already,  tbe  in- 
crease in  the  income  through  the  earnings  of  children  is  often 
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offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  the  father.     On  the  part 
of  the  father  child  labor  offers  opportunities  for  shiftlessness. 
It  also  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  less  on  the  alert  in  looking 
out  for  his  own  interests  as  a  wage-earner.     If  the  employment 
of  cliildren  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  families  affected,  there  might  be  something  to  say  in  its  * 
favor,  but  of  such  tendency  there  is  little  or  no  evidence.       A 
family  whose  mode  of  life  is  once  fixed  is  seldom  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane  of  life  through  such  means.     Of  course,  there  are 
conditions  in  many  families  which  can  be  relieved,  to  the  best 
interest  of  all,  by  temporary  employment  of  their  children.  But 
this  does  not  vitiate  the  general  rule  that  child  labor  is  an  evil. 
Education  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  from  an 
economic,  but  from  a  social  and  political  point  of  view.     It  in- 
creases the  power  to  do  things;  it  elevates  man  and  multiplies 
his  usefulness  in  every  other  walk  of  life.       It  has  been  hel^i 
that  more  is  accomplished  in  a  lifetime  when  the  first  years  of 
one's  life  are  devoted  to  education.     With  but  very  few  quali- 
fications this  proposition  is  unquestionably  true.     The  training 
received  might  include  the  learning  of  a  trade  or  be  of  a  tech- 
iiical  nature.       Such  training  is  often  the  most  useful.       Ir- 
Ptances  abound  where  it  alone  has  rljeveloped  productive  and 
<i^>TvstT\ictive  capacities  to  a  wonderful  extent.     From  a  polit- 
\<^a\  point  of  view  it  is  of  even  greater  importance.       In  a 
country  like  this  where  every  citizen  has  a  voice  in  the  shap- 
ing of  local  and  national  governmental  policy  and  in  the  settle- 
went  of  issues,  the  very  existence  of  our  institutions  depends 
upon  a  broad  and  intelligent  citizenship.     No  matter,  therefore, 
from  what  side  it  is  looked  at  the  interest  of  society  lies  in  the 
devotion  of  the  early  part  of  the  lives  of  its  members  to  a  prep- 
aration for  the  labor  and  duties  that  follow. 

-^11  kinds  of  labor  are  not  equally  injurious  to  a  child. 

*  arming,  for  instance,  is  carried  on  in  the  open  air  and  brings 
"^f>8e  engaged  in  it  in  touch  with  nature.     This  in  itself  has 

*  "beralizing  effect.  The  learning  of  a  trade  is  perhaps  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  good  schooling.  When  carried  on  moder- 
ately, \v^>rij  ^jf  ^.jjjg  nature  may  be  even  of  much  benefit  to  strong 
and  healthy  boys.     Factory  and  mine  labor,  however,  under  all 
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the  conditions  of  such  lalx)r,  has  no  such  redeeming  features. 
In  these  occupations  no  opportunities  arc  offered  for  learning 
a  trade  or  to  acquire  any  particular  skill  in  special  duties.     The 
work  also,  as  a  rule,  continues  the  year  around  and  hence  there 
.is  absolutely  no  chance  for  schooling.       A  great  deal  of  such 
labor  is  also  hard  and  the  hours  of  labor  long.       The  physical 
strain  in  nianv  cases  is  therefore  such  as  to  more  or  less  dwarf 
a  large  proportion  of  the  children  whose  Jot  it  is  to  constantly 
follow  this  calling.       Of  this  the  histories  of  the  factory  sys- 
tern  and  of  mine  operations  are  full  of  examples.     It  is  tnio 
that  there  arc  circumstanci-s  where  a  strong,  healthy  boy,  who 
has  reached  his  twelfth  year  can,  for  limited  periods,  derive 
more  pleasure  in  life  from  occasional  emj)loyment  than  if  de- 
prived of  such  work.     Such  cases,  however,  partake  of  the  ex- 
ceptional and  should  be  the  subject  of  special  treatment,  such, 
in  fact,  as  the  laws  regulating  child  labor  in  this  state  quite 
fully  provide  for.     To  euiploy  children  at  the  expense  of  their 
physical  development  is  also  economically  unprofitable  as  such 
children  are  sure  to  accomplish  less  during  their  lifetime  than 
if  permitted  to  grow  and  fully  develop.     It  is  invariably  true 
that  tlio  welfare  of  the  child  for  his  entire  life  depends  largely 
upon  his  childhood ;  and  the  breaking  dowTi  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  child  affects,  besides  his  own  life,  that  of  future 
generations. 

The  child  in  the  factory,  in  the  mine  and  in  other  places  of 
this  kind  should  Iw  at  school.     The  child  on  the  farm,  or  who 
is  learning  a  trade,  should  also  be  at  sclux)l ;  but  in  the  latter 
this  is  not  as  important  as  in  the  former.       Experience  shows 
that  the  influence  of  the  factory  is  much  worse  than  that  of  tlic 
farm  or  from  labor  under  the  supervision  of  parents  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  home.     The  children  of  the  present  are  the 
citizens  of  tlie  future;  their  influence  upon  society  is  felt  as  long; 
as  they  live.     Society  is  interested  in  a  strong,  healthy,  eflicieiit 
and  intelligent  race;  and,  being  the  natural  protector  of  all  chil- 
dren, it  is  only  acting  in  its  own  interests  when  it  steps  in  and 
protects  its  children  from  injurious  labor  and  provides  fortlioni 
proper  facilities  for  education  and  training. 

Injurious  as  child  labor  is  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  soeietv 
as  a  whole,  the  immediate  interests  subserved  by  it  are  so  strong 
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tkt  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  best  of  laws  and  a  strong 
and  oonipetent  inspection  service  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws.  Of  this  the  conditions  in  this  state  furnish  a  very  apt 
illustration.  While  Wisconsin,  for  nearly  thirteen  years  has 
bad  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teei!  years  of  age,  the  employment  of  such  children  seems  to 
km  been  very  common  during  this  period.  At  least,  this  in- 
ference seems  justified  from  the  numerous  complaints  of  the 
violation  of  this  law  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  inspectors  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  have  often  been  openly  accused  of 
neglecting  their  duty.  The  fact  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  two  inspectors  to  en- 
force all  the  factory  laws,  and  that  those  relating  to  child  labor 
were  defective,  was  usually  overlooked. 

During  1897  strong  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  the  child  labor  laws.     It  soon  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  little  in  this  line  would  be  accomplished  until  addi- 
V\oT\a\  \n8j)ector8  and  legislation  were  had.     In  order  to  obtain 
^me  light  as  to  just  what  w^as  needed  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  regarding  the  number  at  w'ork  it  w^as  decided  early  in  1898 
to  practically  drop  all  other  inspections  and  have  the  inspectors 
^vote  their  entire  time  to  child  labor.    .  The  investigation 
which  thus  began  \rith  that  year  embraced  for  all  larger  em- 
ployers of  children  every  child  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under. 
This  work  assumed  much  greater  proportions  than  was  at  first 
^'xpectcd,  and  was  continued  throughout  1898  and  1899.     The 
r^ults  for  the  first  seven  months,  or  from  January  to  Se[)tem- 
"^r,  are  presented  on  pages  490  to  555,  in  the  eiglith  biennial 
r^'port      These  results  were  obtained  from  examining  3,360 
<^Mdren,  who  were  employed  in  215  establishments,   and  of 
^tom  155  were  illegally  employed.     From  September,  1898,  to 
March,  1899,  1,396  children  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under,  em- 
ployed in  75  distinct  establishments,  were  covered,  and  of  these 
^'^1  children  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  thus  em- 
ployed in  violation^of  the  law.     The  work  was  continued  in  a 
shghtly  different  manner  from  this  time  on,  and  up  to  June 
1^  many  more  children  were  relieved  from  work.       By  this 
^itne  the  new  laws  for  the  regulation  of  child  labor  and  author- 
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izing  additional  factory  inspectors,  which  Avere  enacted  duriiig 
April  and  Mav,  1899,  had  gone  into  force.  For  the  first  time 
in  It-t  cxistpiure  the  Bureau  was  now  in  position  to  do  effective 
and  proper  work  in  the  way  of  enforcing  tlie  factory  acts.  ^Vhat 
was  thus  a(voniplisIied  in  connection  with  the  onforcement  of 
the  laws  relating  to  chlhl  labor,  from  Septemher,  1898,  to  Jan- 
uary, lOOO,  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

It  was  said  above  that  a  vigorous  war  on  child  labor  has  beew 
wagetl  since  early  in  1S!)8  and  that  the  results  up  to  Septem- 
ber of  tli.it  year  are  given  in  the  eighth  biennial  report  of  this 
bureau.  Since  that  time  nothing  has  l)ecn  published  in  rc!a- 
tion  to  this  matter.  In  this  part,  however,  it  is  the  purpose 
t«)  continue  the  accciunt  of  this  work  and  in  the  five  tables  in 
order,  which  follow  Iutc  the  main  results  as  obtained  from  tiio 
first  part  of  September,  18118,  to  the  first  of  March,  1899,  have 
l«*eii  summarised. 

The  data  collected  are  classified  ns  tfl  industries  and  nunibpt 
of  cstablislinients  embraced  in  each  industry  is  also  given.  The 
tables  in  order  include  facts  relating  to  the  number  of  children 
employed,  the  wages  paid  them,  their  schooling,  their  place  of 
birth,  etc.,  the  occupation  of  their  fathers  and  their  home  con- 
ditions in  general,  their  earnings,  together  with  the  earnings  of 
the  entire  family. 

Itiditslry  Clasiiiliciifiov:  Counting  Jliscellaneons  as  one,  the 
table  is  made  up  of  the  data  of  eleven  industries.  This  classi- 
fication is  not  tftricth'  true.  The  items  under  Miscellaneous 
were  establishmenla  which  properly  belong  to  over  twenty  dis- 
tinct industries.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  proportior 
of  tlie  data  gathered  in  relation  to  this  subjiH-t  was  presented 
in  the  next  pi-eceding  rc|)ort  of  this  bureau,  and  also  becausi 
the  investigation  was  limited  to  the  more  extensive  employer 
of  children,  it  so  happened  that  many  industries  were'  repre 
sonted  by  returns  from  one  or  two  cstablislinients  only.  As  i 
was  not  deemed  l>est  to  present  separately  any  industry  wJiic 
was  represented  by  less  than  three  establishments,  all  those  wit 
less  than  that  nnmlx-r  are  included  under  one  head  or  under  th 
designation  Jliscellanefms, 

Ltwking  over  the  industries  as  they  now  stand  it  will  be  ii 
ticed  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  among  those 
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which  children  are  very  likely  to  be  employed.  This,  of  course, 
accounts  for  the  rather  high  proportion  of  children  under  six- 
teen, as  shown  by  the  final  figures. 

Table  I. — Proportion  of  children  employed  in  certain  industries. 


Industries. 


No.  of 

estab> 

Ush- 

ments. 


Total 
persoDs 

em* 
ployed. 


16  yrs. 
of  age 

or 
tiader. 


Mates 
ander 

KIX- 

teea. 


Pe 

males 

under 

sizteea 


Aver- 
ago 
age. 


Under 

14  yrs. 

of  age. 


Blcjcles   

BQtR  and  shoos  

Boxes  (woodou  and  paper) 

Olgara  and  t obacco  

Confectioneries    

Furnltnre    

Knll   goods    

Trunks  and  valises   

Tin  ware   

Wagons,  carriage  nud   s... 

Miscellaneous     

• 
Aggregate    


3 

400 

24 

23 

1 

14.3 

3 

630 

56 

27 

29 

14.9 

7 

540 

87 

65 

22 

14.9 

3 

3S5 

9 

9 

14.9 

6 

606 

133 

34 

99 

14.8 

4 

606 

57 

67 

15.1 

4 

1.007 

140 

30 

iio 

14.2 

4 

615 

90 

65 

25 

14.6 

4 

1.615 

387 

313 

74 

14.8 

3 

911 

13 

12 

1 

14.7 

34 

3.037 

400 

310 

90 

14.9 

75 

10,251 

1,396 

945 

1 

451 

14.8 

3 

6 
13 

2 

19 
12 
55 
17 
56 

1 
117 


301 


The  above  table  is  the  first  in  order  of  seven  tables  which 
embrace  the  data  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  this  part  is 
based.  The  first  column  in  order  gives  the  industries  into 
which  the  returns  were  classified.  The  succeeding  columns 
give  for  each  of  these  industries,  the  number  of  establishments 
included,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  those 
who  were  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under,  the  number  of  children 
classified  as  to  sex,  the  average  age  of  children  sixteen  years 
and  under,  and  the  number  of  children  who  were  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  thus  illegally  employed. 

The  aggregates  in  this  table  stand  as  follows:  Industries, 
11 ;  number  of  establishments  included,  75 ;  whole  number  of 
persons  employed  regardless  of  sex  and  age,  10,251;  number 
of  children  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under,  1,396 ;  number  of 
male  children  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under,  945 ;  female  chil- 
dren sixteen  years  of  age  and  under,  451;  average  age  of  chil- 
dren, 14.8  years;  number  under  fourteen  years,  301. 

Eslahlishments :  By  this  is  meant  a  factory  or  plant  under 
one  management.  Only  the  larger  plants  and  those  in  which 
children  were  generally  employed  were  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation. While  in  this  way  215  establishments  were  covered 
m  the  proportion  already  published  and  75  establishments  are 
included  here,  it  is  not  claimed  that  any  of  the  larger  industries 
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in  the  state  are  completely  embraced.  Many  of  the  smaller 
industries  were  fully  covered  but  no  note  j^s  macje  of  this.  The 
entire  aim  of  this  undertaking  was  to  find  out  the  real  situa- 
tion as  regards  child  labor  and  in  this  we,  in  a  measure,  suc- 
ceeded. 

As  said,  75  establishments  are  included  here.  Of  these  31, 
or  45.33  per  cent.,  are  found  under  Miscellaneous  and  these 
represent  several  industries.  Of  the  remaining  industries, 
boxes  come  next  with  7  establishments,  and  then  confection- 
eries with  6.  Furniture,  knit  goods,  trunks,  and  tinware 
show  4  each;  and  bicycles,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars  and 
wagons  have  each  3  establishments.  Standing  alone  this  rep- 
resentation might  be  called  light.  In  connection  with  what  was 
showTi  in  the  previous  report  it  becomes  fairly  complete. 

Total  number  of  persons  employed:  This  column  shows  Tor 
each  industry  the  total  persons  employed  by  the  establishment 
included  under  it.  This  information  was  collected  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  and  of  the  establishments  represented. 
Then,  again,  when  the  number  of  children  is  also  given,  it  en- 
ables a  presentation  of  the  relation  between  adult  and  child  la- 
bor, not  only  as  a  whole,  but  as  between  the  different  industries. 
It  is  also  of  importance  in  many  other  ways,  as  may  be  readily 
seen. 

In  all  the  places  inspected  there  wt?re  employed  10,251  wage 
earners.     The  number  which  come  under  the  various  industries 
varies.  Miscellaneous  shows  the  highest  numl)er  of  all,  or  3,037, 
which  is  29. G3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate.  Tinware,  with  1,515, 
or  14.78  per  cent,  is  next.  Then  comes  knit  goods,  showing  1,007 
persons,  or  9.73  per  cent.     Wagons,  etc.,  show  911  persons,  or 
8.87  per  cent.     This  industry,  however,  is  not  marked  for  child 
labor,  re<iuiring  mostly  skilled  or  heavy  labor.     The  remaining 
industries  showed  a  pay  roll  as  follows:     Bicycles,  400;  l>oots 
and  shocks,  630 ;  boxes,  540 ;  cigars  and  tobacco,  385 ;  confection- 
eries, COG;  furniture,  605;  trunks  and  valises,  615. 

Number  of  children  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under:  In  this 
column  in  the  table  is  sho^\^lI  for  each  industry  the  number  of 
children  employed  who  at  the  time  of  inspection  were  sixteen 
or  under.     This  data  has,  of  course,  no  direct  relation  to  tlio 
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illegal  employment  of  children,  as  the  legal  age  limit  is  placed 
£ii  fourteen  years.       It  throws,  however,  a  great  deal  of  light 
"^n  the  problem  as  a  whole.       It  is  an  age  under  which  no 
employment  ought  to  be  absolutely  unrestricted.       A  child  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  may  undoubtedly  be  put  to  work 
with  less  danger  of  injury  to  himself  and  society  than  one  under 
fourteen,  but  it  has  not  passed  tlie  point  where  interference  can 
W  safely  dispensed  with.     Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  all 
(.liiUlren  under  sixteen  must  also  furinsh  affidavit  as  to  age  be- 
fore they  can  be  legally  employed.     This  is  about  the  only  re- 
siviction  as  yet  placed  upon  such  employment  in  this  state. 
Even  this  was  chiefly  brought  about  through  the  necessity  of 
some  such  method  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  violation  of  the  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen.   It  is  a  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  age  of  a  child  cannot 
.  be  precisely  told  from  its  appearance.       Unless  there  is  some 
record  of  all  the  children  the  inspectors  can  therefore  be  easily 
misled,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  the  affidavit  system  referred 
to  above  has  l)een  found  by  far  the  most  effective.     In  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  number  employed,  the  number  under  six- 
teen offers  opportunities  for  showing  important  relations. 

The  aggregate  ninnber  of  children  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
under  as  given  in  the  table  is  1,30G.  The  largest  proportions 
of  these  are  found  under  miscellaneous  and  tinware.  In  the 
former  the  number  stands  400,  or  28.66  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  the  latter  the  number  is  almost  as  great,  or  »387,  or  27.72 
per  cent.  Two  industries  alone  thus  employed  56.38  per  cent, 
of  all  those  included  here.  The  next  industries  in  order  in 
point  of  the  number  employed  are  knit  goods  and  confection- 
eries, with  140  and  133  respectively,  or  10. 0*3  per  cent,  for  the 
former  and  9.53  for  the  latter.  Practically  76  per  cent,  of  the 
children  were,  as  seen,  found  in  the  four  industries  mentioned. 
As  to  the  remaining  seven  industries  in  which  24.06  per  cent. 
V^ii  found  work,  the  number  w^as :  Bicycles,  24 ;  boots  and 
^Voes,  56;  boxes,  87 ;  cigars,  etc.,  9 ;  furniture,  57 ;  trunks,  etc., 
SO; wagons,  etc.,  13. 

Aa  to  the  proportion  of  children  the  table  also  reveals  some 
interesting  facts.  Of  the  10,251  persons,  which  was  the  aggre- 
gate number  employed,  1,396,  or  13.62  per  cent,  were  sixteen 
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years  of  age  or  under.  Carrying  these  comparisons  to  each 
one  of  the  different  industries  we  find  the  following  results: 
Bicycles,  6.00  per  cent. ;  boots  and  shoes,  9.00  per  cent. ;  boxts, 
16.11  per  cent.;  cigars  and  tobacco,  2.34:  per  cent.;  confection- 
eries, 21.95  per  cent. ;  furniture,  9.42  per  cent. ;  knit  goods, 
13.92  per  cent.;  trunks  and  valises,  14.63  per  cent.;  tinware, 
25.54  per  cent.;  wagons,,  carriages,  etc.,  1.43  per  cent.,  and 
miscellaneous,  13.17  per  cent. 

The  average  percentage  of  children  for  all  the  establishments 
included  is  thus  13.62.  For  some  industries  this  percentage  is 
greatly  exceeded ;  for  others  it  is  much  lower.  Those  above  the 
average  are  led  by  tinware,  in  which  25.54  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployees were  sixteen  years  or  under.  In  confectioneries  they 
numbered  21.95  per  cent.  Three  other  industries,  boxes,  knit 
goods,  and  trunks,  are  in  this  class,  though  in  these  the  percent- 
age is  smaller.  The  industries  in  which  the  percentage  of 
children  is  below  the  average  are  led  by  wagons,  carriages,  etc., 
which  show  the  smallest  number  of  all,  or  only  1.43  per  cent. 
Cigars  and  tobacco  are  the  next  lowest.  Boots  and  shoes,  fur- 
niture, bicycler,  and  miscellaneous  are  usually  looked  upon  as 
extensive  employers  of  children  and  show  a  rather  high  propor- 
tion here,  though  not  fully  up  to  the  average. 

Children  sixteen  years  and  under  classified  as  to  sex:       The 
two  last  columns  but  one  in  the  table  show  the  respective  num- 
ber of  male  and  female  among  the  children  employed.     From 
the  aggregates  it  is  found  that  of  the  1,396  children  employed 
945,  or  67.69  per  cent,  were  boys,  and  that  451,  or  32.31  per 
cent.,  were  girls.     While  the  figures,  as  a  whole,  indicate  that 
where  boys  are  employed  girls  are  also  likely  to  be,  there 'seems 
to  1)0  a  great  variation  in  the  proportions  as  between  the  indus- 
tries.    In  two  industries  no  girls  were  found.     This  does  not 
mean  that  girls  are  not  employed  in  these  industries,  for  for- 
mer returns  show  they  are,  but  simply  that  none  were  found 
in  the  few  places  visited  at  the  time  of  inspection     Of  the  nine 
industries  in  which  both  sexes  w^ere  found,  six  employed  more 
boys  than  girls,  while  for  the  other  three  the  girls  were  the  most 
numerous. 

Average  age:     To  ascertain  the  age  of  children  is  not  easy 
though  it  seems  a  very  simple  matter.     The  reason  for  this  is 
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tlie  limitation  which  has  been  placed  upon  child  labor.  Chil- 
dren of  large  growth  and  who  were  past  fourteen  years  of  age 
are,  of  course,  ready  to  give  correct  answers,  but  those  who  look 
voimo;  or  smnll  and  are  under  the  legal  age  invariably  report 
wrongly  b€K?aiise  they  fear  the  inspector  will  have  them  dis- 
missed from  work.  As  the  age  given  by  those  of  doubtful  ap- 
pearance is,  when  possible,  verified  from  public  and  private  rec- 
"rJs,  tlie  iiistanices  where  the  inspectors  were  misled  by  those 
who  gave  wrong  age  are  not  very  numerous.  In  fact,  practi- 
eallv  every  child  of  doubtful  age  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
.special  inquiry.  The  average  age,  as  the  column  shows,  is  a 
little  below  fifteen  ve?.rs,  or  14.8  vears.  And  the  avcrao^e  for 
each  industry  moves  closely  about  this  point. 

Kumher  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age:  The  last 
c^dnnm  iu  the  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  were  found  at  work  at  the  time  of  this 
iiBjiectiou,  As  explained  already,  fourteen  years  is  the  limit 
uiuler  which  no  child  can  l)e  legally  employed,  unless  under 
special  conditions ;  and  as  these  conditions  were  not  alleged  in 
any  of  the  above  cases,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
numl)er  of  children  thus  given  represents,  for  the  establishments 
included,  the  number  of  their  violations  of  the  child  labor  law. 

The  mmiber  of  children  investigated,  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  these  who  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table : 


Percentage  of  children  under  foruteen  years  of  age. 


Indastried. 


Number  16 
yi«.  cr  over. 


Wcycles   

K'K.is  and  shoes  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!...!!!!!!!!!!!!." 

BuXM  twoodcn  and  paper)   

Jlzars  and  tohaeeo   

'  'Hif»»ctionerit*t« 

rjirnlinre 

Km  gondii  ..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..['.'.'.[[',.. 

Tninkg  and  viiHges  ' ."  .* .' ! .'  .* ." .' ! .' ." ." .' ." .'  .* .' ." ." .' '.'.'.'. '. .' 

Tinware  

S'a«ons,  carrlag'ps ' arid'  slelgii's ' ". '. '. '. NN ! ! '. ! 
ul^ellanetius  

.\ggregato8   


24 

G6 

87 

9 

133 
57 

140 
90 

387 
13 

400 


1.396 


Number 
under  four- 
toeu  years. 


Percentafre 
under  14  yrs. 


3 

6 
13 

2 
19 
12 
55 
17 
56 

1 
117 


945 


12.B0 
10.72 
14.94 
22.22 
14.29 
21.05 
39.29 
IS. 89 
14.47 
7.69 
29.25 


21.56 


In  the  above  table  is  seen  that  1,396  children  were  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  under,  and  that  of  these  946,  or  21,56  per  cent. 


^*^  ^ 
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were  under  fourteen  years  of  age.       Comparing  the  percentage 
under  fourteen  for  the  different  industries  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  knit  goods  ranks  the  highest,  showing  a  proportion  of  39.29 
per  cent.     Miscellaneous  shows  29.25  per  cent,  and  is  the  next 
in  order.     As  has  been  said,  this  classification,  as  the  term  in- 
dicates, is  composed  of  several  different  industries.     Cigars  and 
tobacco,  while  not  adequately  represented  here  and  therefore  of 
less  importance,  show  a  percentage  of  22.22.       The  fourth  in 
order  is  furniture,  wnth  21.05  per  cent.     From  this  point  down 
to  file  lowest  the  relation  is  as  follows:       Trunks,  etc.,  18.S9 
percent.;   boxes,  14.94   per  cent.;   tinware,   14.47   per  cent; 
confectioneries,  14.29  per  cents ;  bicycles,  12.50  per  cent.;  hoots 
and  shoes,    10.72   per  cent. ;   wagons,   carriages,    and  sleighs, 
which  show  the  smallest  proportion  of  illegal  employment,  7.65) 
per  cent.      Considering  the  fact  that  some  of  the  al)ove  indus- 
tries are  not  very  fully  represented  the  percentage  given  here 
should  be  used  with  caution. 


Table  II. — Average  wages  of  children  employed  in  certain  industries. 


I 


Industries. 


Number  16 

yea 1 8  of 

age  or 

uuder. 


Average 
weekly 
wages. 


Highest 

weekly 

wage. 


Bicycles     

Boots   and   shoes    

Boxes  

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Conf  ect  loueries    

Furulture    

Knit  goods   

Trunks  and  v.ilises  

Tinware  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 
Miscellaneous    

Aggregates    


24 

|2  92 

$3  50 

56 

2  55 

387 

89 

2  71 

3  71 

9 

2  2$ 

3  18 

133 

2  17 

3  19 

57 

2  95 

3  40 

140 

2  35 

3  69 

90 

2  76 

3  70 

387 

2  44 

3  31 

13 

3  59 

4  67 

400 

2  79 

3  is7 

1,396 

$2  60 

13  65 

Lowest 

weekly 

wage. 


$2  81 

1  75 

2  43 
200 

1  67 

2  55 
1  S9 
225 

1  94 

2  91 
2  42 

$2  20 


The  preceding  table  shows  for  the  examined  classified  as  to 
industries  the  average,  highest  and  lowest  average  wages  paid. 
Each  child  was  asked  as  to  the  wages  received.  From  the  an- 
swers obtained  from  tiiese  inquiries  the  figures,  as  shov\Ti,  were 
computed.  The  average  wages  in  each  industry  was  obtained 
by  dividing  the  amount  for  all  children  with  the  number  of  the 
children,  and  is  thus  absolute.  The  highest  average  was  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  highest  wage  in  each  estab- 
lishment included  in  the  industry  with  the  number  receiving 
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iliis  wnge.  The  lowest  average  wage  was  likewise  had  from  di- 
vidiug  tlie  sum  of  the  lowest  wage  for  each  establishment  in 
each  industry  with  the  number  of  children  receiving  this  wage. 
The  highest  and  lowest  average  wages  are  presented  here  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  range  of  wages  in  the  different 
industries.  Of  the  three  columns  in  the  table  thus  devoted  to 
wages  the  first,  or  the  one  giving  the  average  wages,  is,  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  weekly  wages  thus  paid  the  children  examined  in  the  in- 
dustries covered  and  as  presented  in  Table  II  was  as  follows : 
Bicycles:  For  this  industry  the  average  weekly  wages  was 
W'^'i]  the  higliest  average  weekly  wages  was  $3.50,  and  the 
West  weekly  wages  was  $2.81.  The  range  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  average  was  thus  $.69. 

Boots  and  shoes:     Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.55 ;  highest  av- 
erage, $3.87  ;  lowest  average,  $1.75  ;  range,  $2.12. 

Boxes:     Weekly   wages,    average,    $2.71;    higliest   average, 
$3.71;  lowest  average,  $2.43;  range,  $1.28. 

Cigars,  etc.:     Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.28;  highest  aver- 
age, $3.18;  lowest  average,  $2.00;  range,  $1.18. 

Confectioneries,  etc.:     Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.17;  high- 
est average,  $3.19;  lowest  average,  $1.67;  range,  $1.52. 

Furniture:     Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.95;  highest  average, 
$3.40 ;  lowest  average,  $2.55;  range,  $.85. 

Knit  goods:  Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.35;  highest  aver- 
age, $:3.G9 ;  lowest  average,  $1.89;  range,  $1.80. 

Trunks,  etc. :  Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.76 ;  highest  SLver- 
^.$S.10\  lowest  average,  $2.25;  range,  $1.45. 

TiW^irc:  Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.44;  highest  average, 
^S.M-^W-eat  average,  $1.94;  range,  $1.37. 

Wagon.s,  etc. :  Weekly  wages,  average,  $3.59 ;  highest  aver- 
^>$4.67;  lowest  average,  $2.91;  range,  $1.76. 

Miscellaneous:  Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.79;  highest  av- 
^^^j  $3.87 ;  lowest  average,  $2.42 ;  range,  $1.45. 

AH  industries:  Weekly  wages,  average,  $2.60;  highest  sly- 
^fagc',  $3.65;  lowest  average,  $2.20;  range,  $1.45. 

Average  wages:  As  seen  the  average  weekly  wages  for  all 
industries  was  $2.60.  In  five  of  the  eleven  industries  the  aver- 
age was  higher  than  this,  while  in  six  it  was  lower.      Taking 
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the  industries  as  a  whole  it  appears  that  those  in  which  the 
proportion  of  women  or  children  employed  is  the  largest  also 
pay  the  lowest  wages.  The  character  of  the  work  does,  of 
course,  affect  wages,  and  so  does  undoubtedly  the  age  of  the 
children.  A  boy  of  fifteen  is  likely,  everything  considered,  to 
be  offered  a  better  wage  than  one  of  thirteen,  though  instances 
are  not  lacking  where  the  pay  is  equal.  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  differences  in  the  wages  of  children  between  the  different 
industries  are  not  as  great  in  proportion  as  between  adult  labor. 

Highest  average  wages:  The  highest  average  wage  for  ali 
industries  was  $3.65  per  week,  or  $1.05  above  the  average.  The 
variation  between  the  industries  is  considerable,  though  in  no 
case  does  it  fall  below  $3.00  per  week,  and  in  only  one  instance 
does  it  exceed  $4.00.  In  six  industries  the  wages  exceeded  the 
average;  in  five  it  fell  short  of  this  point.  The  two  extremes 
are  found  in  wagons,  etc.,  which  is  the  highest,  and  cigars,  etc., 
which  is  the  lowest.  The  difference  bet\veen  these  two  is  thus 
$1.49,  and  as  some  of  the  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to 
high  or  low  wages  are  plainly  present  in  these  two  industries, 
the  difference  in  the  wages  thus  confirm  w^hat  has  been  hinted 
at  above. 

Lowest  average  tvages:     The  lowest  average  wages  for  all 
industries  was  $2.20  per  week  for  each  child.     This  is  consid- 
erably below  the  highest  average  and  $.40  per  week  lower  than 
the  average    wage.     As  between   the   industries    the   variation 
ranges   from  $1.67  per  week   for  confectioneries   to  $2.91  for 
wagons,  etc.     These  industries  thus  represent  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  extremes,  between  which  the  figures  for  the  others  are 
found.     For  six  industries  the  figures  are  above  the  average  and 
for  five  they  are  below  this  figure.     It  may  be  noticed,  if  the 
figures  in  three  columns  of  table  II  are  compared,  that  the 
course  of  wages,  as  classified,  tends  in  the  same  direction.     Thus 
industries  which  show  the  highest  average  also  show  higher  fig- 
ures for  the  highest  and  lowest  average  wage. 

Range  of  wages:  As  the  highest  and  lowest  average  wages 
were  computed  from  the  single  highest  and  Iqwest  wages  in  each 
establishment,  it  can  almost  be  said  that  the  figures  in  each  case 
represent  the  maximum  and  minimum  wages  for  each  industry, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  points  represents  the 
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range  of  wages  for  children.  This  difference  is  in  some  indus- 
tries considerable,  in  others  less.  Thus  in  boots  and  shoes  it 
amounts  to  $2,12  per  week,  while  in  bicycles  it  is  only  $.69. 
These  figures  represent  the  highest  and  lowest  point.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  highest  and  lowest  average  wage  for  all  in- 
dustries is  $1.45  per  week.  Two  separate  industries  show  the 
?ame  figure,  while  five  show  a  higher  and  four  a  lower  differ- 
''nce.  The  covirses  of  these  variations  in  wages  are  complex. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  age  of  the  cliildren  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  A  study  of  the  figures  indicate  that  the  range 
of  wages  is  greatest  in  industries  with  the  most  complex  organi- 
zation.    These  industries  also  seem  to  pay  the  highest  wages. 

School  at  tendance:     Each  child  was  re<piested  to  report  upon 
the  school  advantages  enjoyed.     The  information  thus  desired 
and  obtaine<l  related  to  the  time  of  attendance  and  the  kind  of 
school  attended.     As  regards  the  time  they  had  been  to  school 
the  answers  were  often  vague  and  uncertain,  and  nearly  if  not 
quite  always  included  such  preliminary  schooling  as  Sunday 
schools,  etc.,  much  was  therefore  left  to  be  found  out  from  sur- 
rounding circumstances.     A  calendar  year   was   also  called   a 
school  year  no  matter  whether  schoc^l  had  been  attended  regu- 
larly or  not.     As  to  the  kind  of  school  the  answers  w^re  more 
definite.     It  was  foimd  that  some  had  gone  to  public  schools 
only,  while  others  had  gone  to  parochial  schools  only.     A  few 
had  attended  both  of  these  kinds  of  schools,  but  as  they  were  un- 
able to  correctly  apportion  the  time  to  each,  these  were  classed 
to  the  school  which  they  had  attended  the  longest.     The  follow- 
ing table,  or  table  III,  shows  the  number  which  had  attended 
eac'h  school  together  with  their  vears  of  attendance. 
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Table  III. — School  attendance  employed  in  certain  industries. 


ii  - 


Industries. 


2 

CO  b 

>-§ 
®  9 

•>4  cS 


Public. 


u  a 

is 


S 


?  cd 


o 

.a  fl  hi 
be  ®  ce 


S 


a 

SB ""     . 

Pa  £ 

O  2  S 


Pakochial. 


be 

a 


^ 


eg 

®  ®  ec 

>  j;  «. 


©"3    • 


Bicycles    

Boots  and  shoes   

Boxes    

Cigars  and  tobacco  

Confectionery   

Furniture     

Knit  goods   

Trunlcs  and  vallse&r 

Tinware    

Wagons,  carriages,  etc. 
Miscellaneous    

Aggregates    


24 

14 

6.6 

7.3 

5.0 

10 

4.0 

4.3 

56 

38 

3.7 

8.2 

4.0 

18 

6.5 

8.0 

87 

44 

7.0 

8.0 

5.0 

43 

3.0 

5.0 

9 

6 

7.6 

8.4 

6.9 

3 

4.5 

5.0 

133 

52 

6.6 

8.5 

6.1 

81 

5.0 

8.9 

57 

24 

6.0 

7.0 

5.0 

33 

6.0 

7.0 

140 

35 

6.0 

8.0 

5.0 

105 

6.0 

9.0 

90 

28 

5.2 

7.3 

5.3 

62 

5.3 

8.0 

387 

109 

6.0 

9.0 

3.0 

278 

5.0 

9.0 

13 

8 

7.0 

8.0 

6.3 

5 

5.0 

6.0 

400 

156 

7.2 

8.5 

4.7 

244 

6.3 

7.4 

1,396 

514 

6.5 

8.3 

4.8 

882 

'  5.2 

6.0 

a 
**£ 

$  c  s 


3.S 
4.5 
2.0 
4.5 

5.3 
5.0 
4.'! 
5.0 

2.:> 

4.11 
5.2 

4:i 


Public  schools:  The  preceding  table  shows  that  of  the  1,306 
children  included,  514  or  36.82  per  cent,  attended  public  schools 
only.  This  numl>er  is  fairly  distributed  among  the  different  in- 
dustries.' As  to  the  time  of  attendance  there  is  considerable  of 
a  variation,  both  as  to  the  average  and  the  highest  and  lowest 
average.  The  average  for  all  industries  is  6.5  years.  In  some 
cases,  this  time  is  exceeded  by  a  whole  year  and  over  while  iu 
one  the  time  of  attendance  falls  one  year  short  of  this  figure. 
The  highest  average  time  of  attendance  for  all  is  8.3  years.  This 
is  a  high  figure,  but  is  pretty  well  approached  in  each  industry. 
As  to  the  lowest  average  attendance  it  falls  far  short  of  the  aver- 
age and  highest.  For  all  it  w^as  only  4.8  years.  In  one  indiistrv 
three  years  is  the  lowest,  while  in  the  others  it 'varies  from  four 
years  to  over  six  years.  As  said  above  the  figures  here  includes 
in  most  cases  the  entire  time  from  the  year  when  Sunday  schools 
w«ere  first  attended  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  attendance  of  any 
school,  a  calendar  year  being  counted  as  a  school  year. 

Parochial  schools:  The  number  of  children  attending  this 
kind  of  schools  was  882,  or  63.18  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
fact  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  children  had  attende«l 
parochial  schools  only  indicate  that  they  and  their  parents  are 
members  of  the  (/atholic  or  Lutheran  churches  because  these  are 
the  only  denominations  which  maintain  parochial  schools.  The 
average  school  attendance  for  all  in  this  case  was  5.2  years.  The 
highest  and  lowest  average  attendance  was  6  and  4.2  years  re- 
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^X^^ctivdv.      The  variation  in  attendance  as  bet\Meen  the  differ- 

^^t  industries   is  considerable.     In  some  it  is  extremely  low, 

'^''V^ile  in  others  it  comes  fully  up  to  the  standard.     Each  in- 

^U^try  is  represented.     As  a  whole,  however,  the  attendance  for 

"^iirochial   selwx>ls  was  much  shorter  than  for  public  schools. 

This  appears  plainly  in  the  table  whereythe  difference  in  favor 

of  the  latter  is  from  one  to  two  years. 

Place  of  birth,  etc.:     »The  children  w^re  also  asked  concern- 
ing their  place  of  birth  and  whether  living  at  home  with  their 
parents.     Information  upon  these  points  was  ejisily  obtained, 
livervthing  alxnit  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  even  a  child  must 
l)efarailiur  with  it.     In  this  respect  it  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
U^r  instance)  the  period  they  may  have  attended  school.    While 
most  children  may  know  the  age  at  which  their  schooling  began 
ana  ended,  so  much  may  have  occurred  during  the  period  that  in 
one  wav  or  another  interfered  wdth  their  attendance  that  the 
exact  time  of  their  schooling  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine. 
This  was  also  reflected  in  the  answers.     In  the  first  case  thev 
were  definite,  in  the  latter  vague.     It  is  true  that  facts  concern- 
ing the  schooling,  place  of  birth,  etc.,  has  no  direct  bearing  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  or  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  law 
was  violated,  the  ascertainment  of  which  was  the  real  purpose  of 
this  investigation,  but  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  conditions 
which  materially  affect  the  toiling  children. 


1 


Table  IV. — Place  of  hirth  and  living  of  children  employed  in  certain 

industries. 


Industries. 


^eptlonwlw  

jptrnltnrp   . 

*i*t  goods !;;::;;::;;;:;:: 

T{jnk«^.nd  valUen 

^KKt^gates    


Number  16 

years  of 

a^  or 

UDder. 


Number 

born  in 

Wisconsin. 


Number 

born  in 

other 

states. 


Number 

born  in 

Germany. 


24 

66 

87 

9 

133 
57 

140 
90 

387 
13 

400 


1.396 


22 

60 

78 

8 

118 
53 

112 
68 

272 
11 

275 


1.067 


2 
1 


4 

7 


20 


34 


"^^^^^^  Uted  with  other  relatives  and  2  were  boardlnjr. 


1 
4 
9 
1 

16 

4 

28 

16 

94 

2 

120 


295 


Numlier 

living  with 

parepts. 


23 

56 

87 

9 

133 
54 

140 
90 

387 
12 

400 


1,391 


•  ^ 
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Table  IV,  or  the  next  preceding  presentation  thus  shows, 
the  number  of  children  \vhich  were  born  in  Wisconsin,  the  nuiii- 
bre  born  in  other  states,  the  number  born  in  Germany,  and  the 
number  whi(»li  lived  with  their  parents.  Out  of  the  total  num- 
ber, 1,067,  or  76.43  per  cent,  were  born  in  Wisconsin,  34,  or  3.44 
per  cent,  in  other  states,  and  21)5,  or  21.14  per  cent,  in  Germany. 
Wisconsin  is  thus  the  birth  place  of  over  three- fourths  of  all  the 
children  included.     Germany  comes  next  w^ith  over  one-fitth  of 

• 

the  whole  as  her  share,  while  all  those  born  in  foreign  countries 
thus  gave  Germany  as  their  birth  place.  There  arc  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  this  is  not  strictly  true.     Judging  from  their 

names  manv  of  these  children  were  evidently  of  Polish  and  Bd- 

t/  « 

hemian  descent.  For  some  reason,  however,  they  failed  to  clis- 
tinguish  between  these  countries.  As  their  answers  could  not 
be  readily  verified  they  were  accepted  as  given.  All  hut  five 
children  lived  with  one  or  both  parents.  Of  the  five  who  thus 
lived  elsewhere  three  lived  with  other  relatives  and  two  were 
boarding. 

Occupation  of  father,  etc.:     Information  was  sought  concern- 
ing the  OvX'upation  of  the  father  or  head  of  family,  whether  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  and  whether  the  family  owned  a  home, 
the  number  in  the  family,  and  the  number  in  same  who  were 
wage  earners.     The  facts  thus  obtained  are  chiefly  interesting 
because  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  families  to  which  the  children  examined  be- 
longed.    The  questions,  as  a  rule,  were  readily  and  correctly 
answered.     The  most  important  exception  to  this  was  that  re- 
lating to  the  ownership  of  home.     Our  purpose  in  this  respect 
w^as  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  home  when  owned  free  of  in- 
cumbrance, and  when   incumbered,  the  yalue  of  their  equity. 
While  practically  all  could  tell  whether  their  parents  owned  an 
interest  in  a  home  or  not,  only  a  f (  w^  could  give  the  value  of  thi-^ 
interest.     This  matter  was  tlu»refore  taken  up  separately  and 
the  results  of  this  eflFort  are  shown  later.     The  data  mentioned 
above  are  presented   in   thc^follow^ing   table  and   deserve   clo-e 
study. 


ji 
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Tmele  V. — Occupation  of  father  and  home  conditions  of  children  em- 
ployed in  certain  indtuitriea. 


Indubtriks. 


Sixteen  years  or 
auder. 

OcruPATioN 
OP  Fatheh. 

Children  who 
reported  father 
working. 

Children  report- 
ing parents  own- 
inn  home. 

Number  in 
family. 

Common 
labor. 

CO- 

Btlryclea    

V*<K)t8  and  shoes   

l^»xos   

*\>K«rs  and    tobacco    

*  /►nfeotionerlt'H    

{^urniiui'e  

^^U  Koods    

JLj'UQkH  and    valises    

v^Uware    

ijapmR.  carriaf^es  &  sleighfl 
^\«wUaue<iu8    

Agin^gates    


24 
56 
87 
9 
57 

140 

104 
90 

3S7 
13 

400 


1,396 


17 

7 

20 

22 

34 

40 

81 

6 

63 

7 

2 

6 

119 

14 

102 

43 

14 

37 

125 

15 

103 

80 

10 

74 

346 

41 

287 

8 

5 

10 

320 

80 

288 

1,168 

228 

1.030 

5 

30 

54 

4 

96 
42 
97 
61 

219 
8 

258 


874 


7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
7 
7 
7 


6.8 


3«  cblldren  report e<l  father  not  working, 

522  children  report  that  their  parents  rented  home. 


o 

a  o 


3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 


2.7 


The  above  table  shows  in  detail  the  respective  number  who 
gave  the  occupation  of  the  father  as  common  labor  and  skilled 
trade,  the  number  who  reported  that  the  father  was  working, 
the  number  who  ^aid  that  the  familv  owned  an  interest  in  a 
hmiie,  the  number  of  persons  to  each  family  and  the  number  in 
family  who  were  working  for  wages.  Of  the  total,  1,168,  or 
^3.<57  jx^r  cent,  gave  the  occupation  of  father  as  common  labor, 
'vhile  22S,  or  16.33  per  cent,  reported  it  as  a  trade.  The  line  in 
this  case  could  not  be  strictly  drawn.  Many  occupations  are 
such  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  class  they  come  under. 
The  classification  made  here  is  believed  to  be  as  near  correct  as 
It  can  be  made.  In  most  cases  the  father  was  also  working. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  1,030,  or  73.78  per  cent,  re- 
p^»rtecl  to  this  effect.  These  figures  also  show  that  the  unem- 
pl'jyment  at  the  time  wnas  26.22  per  cent,,  a  rather  high  propor- 
^^^m.  Kearly  two-thirds,  or  874,  which  is  63.25  per  cent,  re- 
Ym\^  that  the  family  owned  their  home,  or  an  equity  in  the 

same,  while  522,  or  36.75  per  cent,  reported  that  the  family 

rented  their  home. 
^"^  proportion  thus  owning  homes  or  property  is  surprisingly 

^^P^-    While  this  may  not  indicate  as  satisfactory  an  economic 

^^nditioi^  as  would,  :»t  first,  appear,  it  illustrates  the  prevailing 

^^^e  to  become  the  owner  of  property.     As  a  whole  the  f  ami- 
20 
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lies  were  large,  considerably  above  the  average.     The  average 
number  of  persons  to  each  for  all  industries    is    6.8  per  cent 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  number  of  families  in  which  there 
was  only  one  wage-earner  was  small.     This  is  plainly  seen  from 
the  table  where  the  average  figures  give  2.7  wage-earners  to  each. 
As  explained  already  the  data  which  has  just  been  analysed 
constitutes  a  continuation  of  an  investigation  of  child  labor 
which  was  begun  early  in  1898,  and  of  which  the  first  part  was 
presented  in  the  Eighth  Biennial  report  of  this  bureau.     As  has 
also  been  said,  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  covered  the  first  eight 
months  of  1898  and  the  second,  the  one  given  here,  covereil  the 
balance  of  that  vear  and  the  first  two  months  of  1809.     The  two 
parts  therefore  belong  together.     Kcaching  as  it  does  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  today  this  investigation,  as  a  whole,  is  also 
of  the  greatest  importance.     Because  of  this,  and  in  order  that 
the  more  important  results  may  be  more  conveniently  found,  the 
leading  facts  in  the  two  presentations  are  brought  together  in  the 
follow^ing  pages  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  treated  as  a 
whole.     The  principal  data  will  be  found  in  tables  VI  to  X,  in- 
clusive. 

Table  VI. — Number  of  estahlishments,  aggregate  and  average  persons 
employed,  number  under  16  and  Ik  years  of  a^e,  the  percentage  under 
16  as  based  upon  the  aggregate  persons  employed,  the  percentage  un- 
der 14,  as  based  upon  the  number  16  years  and  under,  for  the  first 
and  second  part  of  the  investigation,  as  well  as  for  both. 


Investigation. 


Num- 
ber of 
ostab- 
Jisli- 
meuts. 


ABpre 
gate 
per- 
sons 
em- 
ployed, 


Aver- 
age 
pors'ns 
to  each 
e8tab- 
Ush- 
ment. 


Num- 
ber 16 
years 
of  ago 
and  un- 
der. 


Num- 
ber un- 
der 14 
years 
of  age. 


Per- 
cent^fpe 
under 
16  of 
the  to- 
tal per- 
sons 
em- 
ployed. 


Per- 
cent'ge 
QDder 
14  of 
the  to- 
tall6 
years 
or  un- 
der. 


First  part   

Second  part   

Both   parts,   agg.   av.   pet... 


215 

290 


33.805 
10.251 
44,056 


157 
137 
152 


3.360 
1,396 
4,756 


155 
301 
456 


9.90 
13.62 
10.80 


4.60 

21.56 

9.59 


The  preceding  table,  which  is  the  first  in  order  in  these  com- 
parisons, shows  for  each  part  of  the  investigation  as  well  as  for 
the  whole,  the  number  of  establishments  included,  the  aggregate 
persons  employed,  the  average  persons  to  each  establishment,  the 
number  of  children  under  sixteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  re- 
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4^^%ly,  the  average  wages  and  the  highest  and  lowest  average 

ff'S^e^  for  all  children  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under. 

Ir-%  all   290   establishments  are  included.     Of  these,  215  or 

*vVv4  per  cent,  come  under  the  first  part,  and  75,.  or  25.86  per 

vxjTiV,  under  the  second.     Throughout  this  investigation  the  aim 

^*«^*  to  reach  establishments  which  either  from  the  nature  of 

tWir  manufacture  were  likely  to  employ  children,  or  from  other 

sources  were  kuoAMi  to  employ  such  labor.     The  greater  propor- 

^^<*D  of  such  places  in  *.he  state  are  also  included. 

The  establishments  thus  embraced  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
ii^spection  44,056  persons  of  both  soxes  and  all  ages.     The  re- 
sp<x*tive  proportion  of  these  who  fall  to  the  first  and  second  part 
is  33,805  or  76.73  per  cent,  and  10,251,  or  23.27  per  cent.     The 
ehief  purpose  of  gathering  this  data  was  to  be  able  to  show  the 
percentage  of  children  employed.     As  to  the  number  employed 
iu  each  establishment  some  idea  may  \ye  gathered  from  the  facts, 
that  for  the  first  part  the  average  number  to  each  is  157,  for  the 
second  137,  wiiile  the  average  for  all  is  152  persons.     These 
figures  also  indicate  the  industrial  importiince  of  the  establish- 
ments included. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  thus  employed  4,756,  or 
10.80  per  cent,  were  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under.     Of  this 
numlKT  3,360,  or  70.67  per  cent,  are  in  the  first,  and  1,396,  or 
29.33  in  the  second  part.     As  between  the  two  parts  this  indi- 
cates a  greater  percentage  of  children  in  the  latter.     This  data 
thus  shows  the  proportion  of  the  workers  which  in  reality  can  be 
classed  as  children.     That  a  large  number  of  our  factories 
should  be  permitted  to  draw  practically  eleven  per  cent,  of  their 
working  force  from  the  class  which  ought  to  be  in  school  is  not 
very  encouraging.     It  is  true  that  nearly  91  per  cent,  of  these 
children  were  legally  employed,  but  this  does  not  change  matters. 
The  facts  are  full  of  meaning  both  to  the  sociologist  and  the 
economist.      Their    importance    in    this    respect    is    sufficient 
groiuid  for  their  collection  and  presentation. 

The  real  purpose  for  which  this  investigation  was  undertaken 

^as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  number  of  children  under  fourteen 

years  o!  age  which  were  employed  in  the  state.     As  seen  above, 

wwTteen  years  is  the  legal  limit  at  which  children  may  be  put 

w>  vort   There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  but  these  are  not 
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important  enough  to  take  account  of  here.  It  foWovrs  therefore 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  tliose  who  employ  children  under  four- 
teen do  so,  as  a  rule,  in  open  violation  of  the  law.  For  the  whole 
investigation^  as  shown,  the  number^under  the  legal  age  which 
were  discovered  wns  45G,  or  ,1.04  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  per- 
sons employed.  Of  these  155,  or  34  per  cent,  are  for  the  first 
part,  and  301,  or  06  per  cent,  for  the  second.  Practically  two- 
thirds  of  those  illegally  employed  are  in  the  latter  part.  As  the 
work  embraced  here  covers  about  one  year  in  time,  and  as  172 
children  under  fourteen  besides  those  given  here  w^ere  also  dis- 
covei-ed  and  dismissed,  during  this  periorl,  it  can  be  said,  that 
during  one  year  628  cases  of  illegal  child  labor  were  unearthed 
and  corrected  by  the  inspectors. 

Comparing  those  under  sixteen  and  fourteen  years  it  is  found 
that  for  the  first  part  the  percentage  of  the  latter  of  the  former 
was  4.60,  for  the  second  21.56,  and  for  both  9.59  per  cent.  This 
again  affirms  the  proportionately  large  number  of  children  un- 
der fourteen  in  the  second  part.  As  a  whole  the  figures  are 
significant  and  above  everything  else  show  the  necessity  for  the 
improvement  in  the  law  and  the  increase  in  the  inspection  ser- 
vice which  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  1899. 

From  the  table  as  a  \v\\o\e  it  thus  ai)pears  that,  while  the  first 
part  of  the  investigation  covers  74.14  per  cent,  of  the  establish- 
ments, 76.73  of  the  persons  employed,  70.67  per  cent,  of  the 
children  under  sixteen,  it  embraces  only  34  per  cent,  of  the 
children  under  fourteen  or  those  who  were  illegally  employed. 
This  variation  is  very  striking  particularly  as  the  industry  and 
location  is  largely  the  same  for  both  parts.     It  is  of  course  true 
that  percentage  under  sixte(>n  is  only  9.90  in  the  first  as  against 
13.62  in  the  second  and  that  this  diflference  would  be  felt  in  the 
nmuber  under  fourteen.     But  even  if  allowance  is  made  for  this 
there  remains  a  large  percentage  to  l>e  accounted  for.     What 
then  are  the  reasons  so  many  more  violations  were  found  in  the 
latter  part  'i     The  figures  themselves  can  not  explain  this.     The 
causes  must  therefore  be  found  in  some  other  w^y.     In  this  case 
it  is  quite  likely  they  can  be  attributed  to  the  general  business 
conditions  in  the  two  periods,  and  to  the  greater  care  the  in- 
spectors exercised  in  the  latter  case.     Experience  seems  to  con- 
firm that  increased  business  activity,  or  demand  for  labor,  often 
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causes  the  einployment  of  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dreiu  An  explanation  of  this  can  probably  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  many  manufacturing  places  additional  help  can  be  more 
easilv  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  children  than  from  adult  work- 
ers.  In  times  of  business  expansion  therefore  it  is  only  natural 
that  children  should  be  employed  whenever  they  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  and  particularly  if  adult  labor  is  scarce.  When  the 
first  part  of  the  investigation  was  made  the  industrial  conditions 
throughout  the  country  were  rather  unsettled,  owing  largely  per- 
haps to  the  war.  On  the  other  hand  business  was  rather  brisk 
during  the  time  of  the  second  part.  If  the  above  theory  is  sound 
it  is  therefore  only  nattiral  that  the  latter  should  show  the  gTeat- 
est  proportion  of  children. 

The  greater  percentage  of  illegal  child  labor  in  the  second 
part,  however,  is  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  inves- 
tigation in  this  was  much  more  thorough.  One  of  the  peculiar- 
ities incident  to  such  employment  is  that  no  one  of  those  con- 
cerned can  be  foimd  who  will  admit  that  the  child  is  under  four- 
tet^n  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Each  one  in  turn  tries 
tt)  protect  himself.  The  appearance  of  most  children  is  also  an 
unsafe  guide.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  age  in  most  cases  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  search  public  and  private  records.  For 
the  first  part  only  very  doubtful  cases  were  verified  in  this  man- 
ner. For  the  second  part  on  the  other  hand  the  age  of  every 
ehild  about  w^hich  there  was  the  least  doubt  w%s  traced  down. 
As  the  suspicion  turned  out  to  be  well  founded  in  practically 
every  instance  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  greater  care  in  the  latter 
should  mean  more  children  or  in  oth(*r  words  a  greater  number 
of  violations. 

The  next  table  is  devoted  to  wag'es.  It  shows,  the  average 
wages,  the  highest  and  lowest  average  wages  of  all  the  children 
examined  in  the  two  parts  of  the  investigation.  The  average 
w'ages,  as  shown  is  absolute,  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weekly  wages  by  the  number  receiving  it.  By  the  highest  and 
West  average  wage  is  meant  the  amount  obtained,  in  each  case 
from  dividing  the  highest  and  lowest  sum  paid  in  each  establish- 
ment by  the  number  of  establishments  included.  This  method 
was  oh8er\'ed  throughout  and  has  already  been  explained.  It  is 
repeated  here  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  this 
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point.  Asito  the  importance  of  a  presentation  of  the  wages  paid, 
it  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Generally  speaking  wages  are 
the  share  of  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  population  in  the  products 
of  industry  and  thus  determines  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tion of  this,  the  so-called  wage  class.  In  this  particular  instance 
it  shows  what  children  are  paid  for  their  services,  and  thus,  in 
a  way,  measures  their  economic  strength.  Compared  to  the 
amount  paid  adults  the  wages  of  the  children  seems  low,  but 
their  productive  capacity  is  also  less,  though  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wages. 

Table  VII. — Highest  and  lowest  average  wages  for  first  and  second  part 
of  the  investigation^  as  well  as  for  the  whole. 


iDvestigatioiL. 

Number  16 

years  of  age 

or  under. 

Averaflre 
weekly 
waged. 

Highest 
weekly 
wages. 

Lowest 
weekly 
wages. 

First  part   

Second  part   

3,360 
1.396 

$2  69 
2  60 

13  38 
3  65 

$2  28 
220 

Both  parts,  averages  

4.756 

12  66 

S3  46 

S2  26 

Besides  the  children  employed,  which  are  included  in  order 
that  the  relations  may  be  more  plainly  seen,  the  above  table 
shows,  that,  for  all  children,  the  average  wages  was  $2.6G  per 
week ;  that  the  highest  and  lowest  average  wages  was  $3.46  and 
$2.26  per  week  respectively.  As  to  the  average  wage  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  first  and  second  part  w^as  only  nine  cents,  or 
from  $2.69  in  the  first  part  to  $2.60  for  the  second.  For  the 
highest  average  wages  the  difTerence  is  greater,  the  amount  for 
the  latter  period  being  twenty-seven  cents  higher  than  that  for 
the  former.  For  the  lowest  average  wages,  however,  the  differ- 
ence is  even  less  than  that  for  average,  being  only  eight  cents, 
from  $2.2S  down  to  $2.20  per  week.  The  closeness  with  which 
the  amounts  in  these  two  instances  correspond  is  rather  remark- 
able. This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  significance.  Among  other 
things  it  certainly  means  that  the  wages,  as  given,  fairly  repre- 
sent the  condition  and  can  be  depended  upon. 

The  next  table  in  order  relates  to  the  schooling  of  the  children. 
Among  other  things  it  shows  the  number  in  each  case  who  at- 
tended public  and  parochial  schools.  School  attendance  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  all  data  relating  to  children. 
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It  goes   far    in   disclosing  the  social  condition  not  only  of  the 
children  but  of  their  parents  and  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
High  school  attendance,  a  highly  intelligent  people  and  highly 
develoY>ed  industrial  and  political  institutions  generally  go  to- 
gether.     In  the  same  sense  the  contrary  is  also  true.     A  highly 
developed  common  school  system  is  the  very  foundation  of  free 
institutions.      In  a  republic  such  as  the  United  States,  therefore, 
too  much  attention  can  not  be  paid  to  such  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  children  is  will  fit  them  the  best,  for  our  social  and 
pohtical  system. 

Table  VIII. — School  attendance  of  children  included  in  first  and  second, 

part  of  the  investigation. 


Investigation. 

Number 

16  years 

or  under. 

Number 

attending 

public 

schools. 

Average 
years  of 
attend- 
ance pub. 
schools. 

Number 
attending 
parochial 

schools. 

Average 
years  of 
attend- 
ance par. 
schools. 

First  part  

Secoua  part 

13.351 
1.396 

1.226 
514 

6.5 
6.5 

2.125 

882 

6.1 
5.2 

Both  parts,  agg.  and  ave. 

4.747 

1,740 

6.5 

3,007 

5.8 

^  children  bad  not  attended  any  school. 

From  al)ove  table  it  is  seen  that  4,747  children  attended 
schools  of  some  sort;  that  of  these  1,740  children,  or  36.61  per 
cent,  of  the  wliole  had  attended  public  schools;  that  3,007 
children,  or  63.39  per  cent,  had  attended  p,arochial  schools ;  that 
the  average  time  or  years  of  attendance  was  6.5  for  the  former 
school  and  5.8  years  for  the  latter. 

In  the  matter  of  school  attendance  there  is  a  remarkably  close 
coincidence  between  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  first  and 
second  part  of  the  investigation,  which  attended  each  of  the  two 
clas-ses  of  schools.  There  it  is  seen  that  of  the  3,351  children  in 
the  first  part  1,226,  or  36.58  per  cent,  visited  public  and  2,125, 
or  63.42  per  cent,  visited  parocliial  schools;  while  of  the  1,396 
children  in  the  second  part  514,  or  36.82  per  cent,  attended  pub- 
lic, and  8S2,  or  63.20  per  cent,  went  to  parochial  schools.  The 
relations  here  thus  come  within  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  be- 

in^  the  same.     The  harmony  between  the  two  parts  in  this  case 

is  as  close  if  not  closer  than  for  wages,  and  furnishes  another 

instance  of  the  character  of  the  figures. 
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The  school  period  was  6.5  years  for  the  public  and  5.8  for  the 
parochial  scliools.  There  was  thus  a  difference  of  seven-tentlis 
of  one  year  in  favor  of  the  public  schools.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  not  obtained.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  custom  com- 
mon to  most  parochial  scliools  of  confirming  their  childreh  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  has  something  to  do  w-ith  it.  When  a  child  is 
confirmed  it  is  also  supposed  to  have  completed  its  schooling. 
Usually  the  children  quit  school  at  this  date  and  begin  to  look 
around  for  work.  In  the  public  schools  on  the  other  hand, 
studies  rather  than  age  governs  the  school  attendance.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  seems  to  be  to  keep  a  child  in  school  a  year  or  so 
longer.  This  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  such  observations* 
in  the  matter  as  we  have  been  able  to  make ;  but  mav  not  be  the 
onJy  reason  for  the  above  difference.  Children  who  had  at- 
tended both  schools  wTre  included,  with  their  whole  school  time, 
in  the  one  they  had  attended  the  longest.  As  only  a  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  went  to  both  schools  this  could  not  in  any 
way  materially  affect  the  results. 

Table  IX. — Classification  as  to  place  of  birth,  and  number  liiHng  with 

their  parents  for  both  parts. 


Industries. 


Number 

16  years 

or  under. 


Number 

born  in 

Wibcon&in. 


Number 

born  in 

other 

iitates. 


Number 

born  in 

Germany. 


Number 

livinir  with 

p&ronls. 


First    part    , 
Second  part 


3.360 
1,396 


Both  parts,  aggregates 


4,756 


2.618 
1.067 


3.685 


150 
34 


184 


593 
295 

887 


3.313 
1.391 


M.704 


*46  children  were  living  with  other  relatives;  6  children  were  boarding. 

In  the  preceding  table  is  given  the  place  of  birth  of  the 
children  investigated  together  with  the  place  where  they  lived  at 
the  time  of  inspection.  Thuj5  it  shows  the  number  born  in  Wis- 
consin, and  in  other  states  in  the  union,  respectively,  and  the 
number  born  in  Germanv. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  11,085,  or  77.48  p3r  cent,  were 
born  in  Wi.sconsin,  184,  or  3.87  per  cent,  in  other  states,  and 
887,  or  19.G5  per  cent,  in  Germany.  The  relation  of  the  figiiri^s 
as  between  the  tivo  ]iarts  do  not  vary  much  from  that  of  the  total. 
Thus  it  is   found  that,  for  the  first  and  second  part,  those  »borii 
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in  Wisconsin  amounted  to  77.92  and  76.43  per  cent.,  respec- 
livdv,  those  born  in  other  states  4.46  and  2.44  per  cent.,  and 
tlifw  in  Germany  to  17.62  and  21.13  per  cent.,  respectively.  It 
is  Wieved  that  the  answers  upon  which  these  figures  are  based 
arc  fairly  correct,  except  as  to  those  born  in  Germany.  As  said 
above  Germany,  for  some  reason,  was  given,  not  only  by  those 
iKirn  there  but  by  those  born  in  many  of  the  adjoining  countries. 
Judging  from  their  names  the  greater  proportion,  by  far,  of 
those  born  here  were  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  last  column  in  tlie  table  shows  that  4,704  lived  with  their 
Ijarents.  This  is  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children 
indiuled.  Of  the  remaining  children  some  were  living  with 
•»t her  relatives  and  others  were  boarding.  As  to  w^hether  or  not 
tile  parents  in  these  cases  were  living,  all  were  not  asked,  but 
tli<»!*  questioned  regarding  it  said  that  they  were  dead.  Of 
til' 'se  who  lived  with  their  parents  the  first  part  furnished  70.64 
I«'r  cent.,  the  second  w^ith  29.36  per  cent,  as  its  share.  The 
<liil(lron  who  lived  elsewhere  than  with  their  parents  numbered 
41  ami  5  respectively  for  the  two  parts. 

Tabu:  \r-Occupation  of  father  and  number  reporting  father  working 

and  owning  home,  respectively. 


IXSESTIGATION. 


f'iwt  pnrt 
^»'<t.n(i  pan 


Number 

Itf  yen  rs 

or  under. 


Occupation  op 
Fathjbr. 


Common 
labor. 


Tra<le. 


Number 
report  iug 

fa  her 
working. 


Number 

reporting 

parents 

owned  a 

home. 


Boih  parts 


3.360    I 
1,396 


4,756 


2.466 

1.168 


3.634 


894 
228 


1,122 


1510 
1.030 


1,540 


2450 
874 


1.324 


il*!3J  ^N!'!''''^  were  asked  whether  their  father  was  working. 
"^  cnUflreu  wure  asked  whether  their  parents  owntnl  a  home. 

rW  al)ove  table  is  the  last  of  the  five  tables  in  this  series,  or 
»n  'A-hicli  the  data  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  investigation 
^^  f*»>mpavo<l ;  and  is  devoted  to  the  occupation  of  the  father  and 
^"Hhi^rhewas  working  at  time  of  inspection,  also  as  to  whether 
*'^»^  fatW  or  familv  o\\iied  a  home. 

As  totlic  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  father  it  is  seen  that 
"^  ^* '  •><M'hi1(lren  who  were  asked  regarding  it  3,634  or  76.4  per 
i-eiit.  gave  the  occupation  as  that  of  '^common  labor;"  while  the 
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rest,  or  1,122  children,  being  23.59  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  re- 
ported a  "trade"  as  the  occupation.  This  relation  is  fairly  well 
borne  out  by  each  part,  though  not  as  closely  -as  in  some  cases  al- 
ready noticed.  For  each  part  the  figures  stand  73.33  and  26.67 
per  cent,  for  the  former,  and  83.G7  and  16.33  per  cent  for  the 
latter. 

In  the  first  part  1,099,  in  the  second  all,  or  1,396  children 
were  asked  as  to  whether  their  father  was  working.  In  the 
former  592  or  54.78  per  cent,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
the  latter  1,030,  or  73.78  per  cent,  gave  similar  answers.  From 
this  it  thus  appears  that  45.22  and  26.22  per  cent,  were  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  out  of  employment,  while  the  average  was 
37.91  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  home  ownership  information  was  sought 
from  2,615  children,  of  these  1,324,  or  50.63  per  cent,  stated  that 
the  family  either  owned  a  home  or  an  equity  in  the  same.  About 
one-half  of  the  families  thus  owned  property.  Of  those  who  re- 
ported to  this  effect  450,  or  34  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  part, 
and  874  children,  or  66  per  cent,  in  the  second.  The  respective 
relation  between  those  w-ho  reported  owning  property  in  the  two 
parts  was  36.91  for  the  first  and  63.09  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 


SUMMARIES   OF   A    FEW   OF   THE    LEADING    FACTS   PRESENTED   FOR 

THE  TWO  PARTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

For  the  two  parts  of  this  investigation  290  separate  estab- 
lishments w^ro  visited.  These  establishments  employed  44,050 
operatives  and  workers,  or  an  average  of  152  persons  to  each. 

Of  the  aggregate  persons  thus  employed  4,756,  or  10.80  per 
cent,  were  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under;  and  of  these  456  were 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  number  under  fourteen  thus 
constitutes  1.04  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  persons  employed  and 
9.59  per  cent,  of  those  sixteen  and  under.  As  fourteen  years  is 
the  limit  placed  by  law  upon  child  labor  it  also  follows  that  those 
under  this  age  were  illegally  employed  and  therefore  dismissed. 
Of  the  number  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under  3,021,  or  65.67  per 
cent,  were  males  and  1,735,  or  34.33  per  cent,  were  females. 

The  4,756  children  examined  received  an  average   weekly 
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wage^  of  $2.60  ;  while  their  highest  and  lowest  average  weekly 
wag:^G«  was  $3.46  and  $2.26,  respectively. 

Xs  to  school  attendance  it  was  found  that  47.47  had  attended 

5(*/uAM)l  and  tliat  9  had  no  schooling.     As  to  the  kind  of  schools  at- 

^^,,— -mH  it  waa  found  that  1,740,  or  36.61  per  cent,  had  gone  to 

^v^t  Uio  schools  and  3,007  or  63.39  had  gone  to  parochial  schools. 

\t*.   the  former  case  the  average  time  of  attendance  was  6.6  years ; 

M-^d  iu  the  latter  5.8  vears. 

Df  the  children  sixteen  or  under,  3,685,  or  77.48  per  cent. 

^'^feborn  in  Wisconsin,  184,  or  3.87  per  cent,  in  other  United 

^Utes  and  887,  or  19.65  per- cent,  in  Germany.     As  whether 

"tliey  were  living  with  the  family  it  was  found,  that  4,704,  or 

over  99  per  cent,  lived  with  one  or  both  parents,  that  46  lived 

^ith  other  relatives,  and  that  6  were  boarding. 

x\s  to  the  occiipation  of  the  father  3,634  or  76.41  per  cent,  of 
the  4.756  cliildren  gave  that  of  "common  labor,"  while  1,122,  or 
23.59  per  cent,  gave  "trade."  Some  cases  the  father  was  dead 
\\\t  no  deductions  have  been  made  for  this. 

As  to  whether  their  father  had  employment  at  the  time  of  in- 
spection and  the  family  owned  their  home,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  were  examined.  In  regard  to  employment  of 
father  52.46  jx^r  cent,  of  the  total,  or  24.96  were  questioned.  Of 
these  1,540,  or  61.72  per  cent,  said  father  was  employed,  and 
the  reraain<ler  955,  being  38.28  per  cent.,  said  he  had  no  employ- 
ment at  the  time. 

In  regard  to  ownership  of  a  home  2,615  children  or  about  55 
per  cent,  of  tlie  total  expressed  themselves.  Of  these  1,324,  or 
i>0.C3  per  cent.,  stated  that  their  families  owned  the  home  or  an 
interest  in  the  same;  while  1,291,  or  nef.rly  one-half,  said  that 
they  had  no  intt^est  in  their  home,  or  in  other  words,  that  they 
I»aid  rent. 

This  investigation  among  other  things  thus  resulted  in  a  direct 

m^iHwi^ry  by  the  insi)ectors  of  456  cases  of  illegal  employment  of 

muiTt-n.    This,  however,  does  not  include  all  sueli  cases  which 

.  were  fouml  during  the  same  period.     At  other  visits  to  the  estab- 

j-        hshments  included  here  as  well  as  to  others  in  the  state,  208 

•^hildTon  in  addition  to  the  above  were  discovered.     The  total 

number  of  children  dismissed  during  the  period  or  year  because 

of  heing  illegally  employed  was  therefore  664. 
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EARNINGS  OF   FAMILIES  WHOSE   CHILDREN   WERE  EMPLOYED  FOR 

WAGES.  -. 

The  preceding  pages  have  thus  been  devoted  to  showing,  for 
a  given  number  of  establishments  employing  a  given  number  of 
persons,  the  number  of  children  under  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  respectively,  employed,  and  the  wages,  schooling  and  maiiv 
other  facts,  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  children  them- 
selves as  well  as  upon  the  condition  in  their  homes.  As  has  been 
explained,  the  data  upon  which  the  presentations  are  based  were 
obtained  from  the  children  then>selves,  from  others  connected 
with  them  in  some  wiiv,  and  from  official  or  semi-official  records. 

What  has  thus  been  presented,  however,  does  not,  by  far,  cover 
all  information  relating  to  the  families  of  these  children  which 
was  collected  while  we  were  engaged  in  this  work.  For  children 
who  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  who  looked  very  young, 
or  weak  for  their  work,  the  investigation  was  carried  to  their 
homes  when  possible.  The  real  purpose  of  this  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation relating  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  parents  of 
those  children  with  whose  employment  it  thus,  was  our  duty  nn- 
der  the  law  to  interfere.  The  data  for  this  part  was  thus  had 
from  the  parents  directly,  or  from  their  homes. 

The  inquiries  thus  made  related  to  the  age  of  the  father  of 
the  family,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  and  the  number 
working  for  wages,  the  kind  and  value  of  property  owned,  ex- 
clusive of  household  effects,  and  the  time  employed,  rate  of 
wages  and  amount  earned  last  year  by  each  person  who  had  been 
working,  whether  full  or  part  time. 

The  presentations  are  made  in  tables.  The  first  in  order,  of 
these,  includes  the  data  obtained  in  250  homes.  Of  the  children 
whose  appearance  caused  the  investigation  to  he  extended  this 
far,  105  were  uiuler  fourtec^n  years  and  55  were  over  this  age. 
The  second  table  covers  !»*]!  families  and  of  the  children  in  these 

cases  lOG  were  under  fourteen  vears  and  25  were  over.     The 

• 

third  table  embraces  families  in  which  the  father  was  either 
dead  or  separated  from  it,  and  which  were  supported  by  the 
labor  of  the  mother  and  children.  Of  these  families  there  were 
six  in  each  of  which  two  of  the  children  employed  were  under 
fourteen  years,  twenty-four  in  each  of  which  one  child  employed 
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was  under  this  age.     In    the    remaining    eight  the    child    or 

children  at  work  were  above  the  legal  age  limit.  Tables  I  and 

11  are  printed  in  order  and  analysed  together.  Table  III  is 
presented  separately. 


Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


s 

3 
3 

C 
U    . 

0^ 


iPIace  of  birth 


J    Germany  .... 

2  1  Germany   . . . . 

3  Germanv 
*    Germany   '.','.' 
5  I  Germany   . . . . 

5    Germany   

t  j  Germany   ... 
J  I  Germany    ..., 
» I  Ireland    

W    Poland  

!i  t  ^^fmany  ... 
13  Germany  .... 
^  I  Germany  . . . , 
j4  Germany  .... 
«  Germany  . . . . 
5 'Germany    .... 

!•  '  Ireland    

18  !  Ireland   , 

JJ  WUoonitlD  ... 
JJ I  Germany  . . . . 
2  I  Germany   . . . , 

gljorway  

«  I  Norway , 

2  .'Germany  .... 
a  Germany  .... 
5  !  Germany  . . . , 
J7    Wi»5consln   ... 

g  '  Germany   

g  I  Germany    ... 
Jj  I  Germany   .... 

*l  ■  Norway  

g;  Germany  .... 
»' Germany  ... 
J  j  Norway  , 

*  Germany    . . . , 

*  Germany  . . . . 
*•    WisroDsln   .., 

J    PoUnd  

»    Poland  

*  \  Germany    

«;wi«.onRln  .. 
«   Germany    .... 

Jj:  Ireland    

5  .  Germany    

«    Wijmmaln   ... 

jjl  Wi«(wiKln  ... 
w  !  Germany  . . . , 
9 1  N>therland  . . 
9";  Germany   .... 

TotAl8     . 

Average 


Are 

of 
head 

of 

fam- 
Uy. 

Number  of 
persons  in 
family. 

Nu  employed 
outftide  head 
of  family. 

Equity  in 
home. 

Value  of 
other  prop- 
erty. 

Value  of  all 
property 
owued . 

Total  earn- 
ings of  whole 
family. 

« « « 2- 


I 


60 

46 

38 

50 

49 

6.1 

39 

64 

45 

54 

41 

52 

45 

50 

59 

48 

53 

48 

27 

51 

56 

43 

50 

45 

66 

45 

44 

46 

33i 

461 

33| 

5^1 

66 

49 

48 

47 

42 

45 

3S 

52! 

431 

351 

621 

50 

61 

47 

37 

44 

5^1 

47 


2.418 

.(  4S.26( 


I 


8 
10 

6 
10 

8 

8 

6 

4 

6 
12 

5 

8 
11 
10 

9 

5 

t 

6 
3 

8 

3 

9 

9 

6 

4 

7 
10 

3 

6 

8 

6 

3 

6 

8 

5 

71 
111 

61 

6t 

6^' 
3 
11 
8 
7 
5 
8 
6 
6 


345 

6.91 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2. 

11 

II, 

1 

1 

II 

1 

1 

1 

2 


$400  00 


6,000  00 


300  00 
2,000  00 


$500  00 


8.000  00 


900  00 


400  00 


2.000  OO 
1.200  00 
4.000  00 


1.700  00 
1.800  00 


2,000  00 
800  00 


600  00 


1.200  00 

.TOO  00 

2.000  00 


400  00 


1.400  00 
2.000  00 


$900  00' 


14,000  00 


700  00 
2.000  00 


900  00 


4.000  00 
2.000  00 
4.000  00 


1.700  00 
1.800  00 


600  00 


800  00 


300  00 

m)  00 

3,000  00 


500  00 


800  00 
800  00 


500  00 


roo  00 


800  00 


1.500  00 
6.20O0O 
1.800  00 
2.500  00 


800  00 


1.500  00 

800  00 

5,000  00, 


900  00 


1.400  00 
2.000  00 


SOO  00 
800  00 


500  00 


I f 

1.800  00  2.500  00 


1,000  00 


800  00 


1.500  00 
6.200  00 
1.800  00 
3.500  00 


$672  00 
885  42 

1,848  00 
653  00 
215  00 

1.482  00 
699  00 
395  00 

419  10 
897  00 
609  00 
735  00 
573  75 
493  75 

1,158  52 
421  90 
589  10 
368  00 
900  00 
310  00 
198  50 

1.111  02 
4S4  00 
689  00 

1.018  50 
300  00 
6S9  52 
495  00 
641  00 
498  00 
839  00 
379  24 
504  95 

420  00 
555  00 
485  60 
495  00 
408  70 

476  00 
532  50 
655  12 
420  80 
485  00 

477  10' 
306  00 
431  69 
545  00 
504  00 
797  10 
328  40 


98  $44,000  00I$19.400  00'$63.400  0O'$30.495  28 
1.961  $1,692  69  $1,616  62  $2,348  14   $609  95 


1 


$372  00 
470  46 
348  00 
303  00 
75 '00 
1,050  00 
183  00 
270  00 
150  00 
747  00 

225  00 
555  00 
120  00 

50  00 
698  52 

226  90 
321  60 
193  00 
150  00 
156  00 

50  00 

611  02 

52  00 

299  00 
898  50 
150  00 
239  52 
117  00 
386  00 

300  00 
450  00 

84  59 
186  20 
.•WO  00 
105  00 

69  60 
198  00 
306  00 
276  00 
232  60 
150  52 
120  00 

35  00 
1{'»2  10 
126  00 
185  09 
125  00 

84  00 
369  60 
206  40 


$13,429  12 
$268  58 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Earnings,  etc.,  of  familiet  whose  chiiaren  were  employti  lot  icaget. 


Hm*»iwFAi«n.». 

Othh 

BBtN 

FAMH.I. 

i 

Bate 

oork 

«f 

Rate 

Daja 

UiRS  fnr 
tlieyaar 

Bate 

Daye 
work 

yuar. 

Rale 

r. 

*wl 

'«25 
1  S3 
60 

ii 

200 
100 
1  16 

60 
33 
OO 
2 

6 

0 
101 

21 

6( 

26 
8S 

2! 

« 
00 
5( 

21 
50 

6( 

r 

30O 

'S 

10 

Z4< 

30 

11. 

2& 
12 

10 
ZSS 
180 
383 
355 
30 

21 

S 

S 

9S 

la 

16! 

3i; 

25( 
80 
250 
208 
1W 
49 
1« 

3« 

anc 
aa 

181 

1 

112 

1300  00   tlO( 

1,600  00     111 
351100        ff 

3200     20l 

125  OO     1  r 

IBOOO     10 
384  00        71 

463  75        * 

160  00     121 
196  00        33 

240 
306 

1! 

300 

301 

1» 

30 

300 
3O0 
300 
100 
15 

30 
15« 
300 
Ifii 

1 

30( 
30( 

21K 

1 

30l 

27S 
2M. 

20« 

13« 

25( 
252 
2« 

I2WO0 
253* 

13(0. 
75  00 
600  00 
141  0< 

150  01 
300  00 
22S0. 

1; 

42  « 

soooi 

160  « 
M« 

40  OC 
382  60 
50  00 
74  00 
17  00 
126  00 
60  00 

soon 

84  59 
90  20 
150  00 
106  00 
7  20 
99  00 

120  00 
120  00 
162  1 

111  0 

199  RO 
103  20 

to  51 

264 
3CC 

(132  0 

i0  3U 

iW    t' 

aiw 

""  93"i)0 

s 

aw 

67 
2j 
33 

301 
18( 

2010 
53  4< 

IS 

Wl 

s 

1' 
I 

83 

300 

■■'zw'iw 

a> 

30U 

' 

60 

...T. 

,...''".!" 

I 
1 

1 

51 

"■  w 

*""60 
101 

1 

23( 

' '  'sig 

30C 

206B 

21  e 

115  00 
TS'OO 

"■"iM'oo 
"iMoo 

3OC00 

■g 

10 

* 

760  00 
164  00 

432  a 

320  0( 

50  01 
378  00 
256  01 

W9  in 

284  a 

120  01 
*50  00 

ii 

aoooi 
300  on 

604  60 
300  80 
4fiO00 
326  0( 

is 
lis 

b 

6" 

117 

IK 
K 
42 

2! 

50 
« 

5( 

i 

1  n 

75 
40 

1 

X 

i 

7 

42 

156 

eiu 

2! 
1  00 

6" 

30( 

w 

300 

300  00 

Sfl'fli 

150  00 

2 

30 

:::i: 

:::: 

39 
M 

4! 

1 

3; 

5( 
75 

9»« 
138  01 

;::: 

::;: 

7t 

243 

170  10 

10120 

J78K1 

10.7S6 

H7,066  16 

133  63 

12,119 

t8,H4  90 

»5«1 

7,223 

0,960  22 

t5  07 

2,!S1 

ti 

MS7 

215.32 

»34I32 

tO«7 

242.3S 

$162  89 

»64 

24S.97 

1136  65 

10  66 

sa.s 
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Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  tvhose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


Cs 


PUoe  of  birth 


<<  o 


oa 


if  a 


C  t>    • 

Ml  _«-^ 

/;  oo 


.3 
*?  • 


oq, 
«  hi 

>  o  o 


=1 


51 
S3 
aS 
S4 
55 
56 
57 
58 
» 

«1 
G 
€3 
«4 

ST 

70 
71 
72 
TZ 
74 
75 

:« 

77 
7S 
79 
8ft 
81 
82 
h3 
S4 

]« 
K7 
M 

91 
52 

as 

94 
96 
% 
97 
SS 
99 

m 


iZ 


Gerinaoj   

WUcousIn   ... 

(termauy    

Germany  .... 
Oermany   .... 

Holland  

Germany    

Germany    

Germany    .... 

Germany    

Germany    

WiaconRln  . . . 
Wlwonsio   ... 

Canada    

Poland  

Germany  . . . . 
Germany    .... 

Poland  

Germany    

Germany    

Germany  .... 
Germany  .... 
New  York  . . , 
Germany  .... 
Wisconsin    . . . 

Germany    

Wisconsin 
<iermany 
Wisconsin    . . . 

Michigan    

Iowa   

Germany    

Wisconsin  . . . 
Germany    . . . . 

Germany    

Germany    . . . . 

Poland  

WIscouslo    . . . 

Canada    

Germsny    

PolatfU  

Germany    

Canada    

Germany  . . . . 
Germany    . . . . 

Anstrla   

Wisconsin  ... 
Denmark  .... 
Germany  .... 
Germany   . . . 

Totaltf  . 

Arerage 


••I 


44 

40 

51 

42 

52 

4« 

31 

45 

60 

36 

41 

44 

49 

50 

53 

51 

61 

47 

47 

62 

56 

50 

55 

57 

42 

47 

52 

4S| 

53 

40 

43 

40 

43 

46 

56 

52 

43 

%( 

35 

43 

50 

42 

45 

59 

47 

42 

45 

44 

39 

4^ 


2.361 
47.22 


8 

9 

9 

7 

9 
12 

6 

7 

6 

5 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

6 

4 

8 
10 

6 

6 

7 

8 

3 

7 

9 

9 

71 
11 

7 

4 

7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

9 

7 

5 

9 

8 
10 

7 

5 

7 
10 

9 

9 
11 


369 
7.3 


2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

21 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 


12,500  00 


97 
1.9 


2.800  00 


2,000  00 


2,500  00 


1.000  00 


550  00 


2,000  00 


1,200  00 
600  00 


400  00 


400  00 


^,300  00 


500  00 


400  00 


40OOO 
1,200  00 


400  00 


loaoo 


200  00 


12.500  00 
2,300  00 


I. 


300  00 

700  00 

1,000  00 


2,000  00 

1.200  00 

400  00 


1.000  00 
1,500  00 


800  00 


700  00 
700  00 


1.800  00 


127.950  00 
11.215  22 


I. 


500  00 


500  00 
500  00 


500  00 

2,000  00 

50  00 

300  00 

500  00 


110,350  00 
(646  87 


3.300  00 


2,400  00 


2.500  00 

400  00 

1,200  00 

1.000  00 


550  00 


2.000  00 


1,200  00 
900  00 


500  00 


600  00 


200  00 

700  00 

1.000  00 


2.500  00 

1,200  00 

400  00 


1.500  00 
2,000  00 


800  00 


500  00 
2.000  00 

750  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
1. 800  00 


$38,300  00 
11,320  69 


$372  00 
956  00 
475  50 
549  OO 
263  40 
1,177  28 
565  00 
356  00 
304  88 
496  60 

561  40 
297  15 
790  75 
382  00 
276  80 
403  16 
654  00 
479  00 
944  70 
892  00 
516  26 
400  00 
912  00 
345  00 
999  0^ 
200  00 
877  50 
446  00 
481  36 
486  00 
609  36 
909  00 
444  00 
478  00 
428  00 
571  10 
415  80 
607  50 
315  00 

562  08 
425  00 
648  58 
450  00 
455  39 

1,275  00 
444  00 

1,148  50 
658  75 
477  201 

1.293  00 


$29,484  00 
$589  67 


$237  00 
452  00 
265  90 
150  00 

38  40 
428  28 
115  00 

75  00 
127  38 

36  60 
113  40 
117  15 
358  75 

32  00 
215  80 
201  K 
360  00 
227  00 
698  70 
692  50 

74  66 
200  00 
585  00 
195  00 
375  00 

75  00 
615  00 

96  00 

13104 

96  00 

210  00 
324  00 

84  00 
100  00 
203  00 
265  10 
20160 
157  50 

15  00 

211  08 
226  00 
149  60 

50  00 
198  70 
825  00 
129  00 
773  50 
368  75 
131  60 
1,125  00 


$13,017  55 
$260  36 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


g3 

C  a 


Head  of  Family. 


Rate 

per 

day. 


Day8 

nc 
work 


EaminpTs 

for  the 

year. 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
6S 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 


$1  25 
1  80 
1  20 
1  40 

1  25 

2  14 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
200 
1  6»)| 
1  00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


50 
25 
25 
12 
50 
75 


1  17 


50 
60 
00 
25 

2  00 

2  00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


25 
25 
75 
16 
25 


1  JTJ 

1  95 

2  00 
1  75 
1  25 
1  00 
1  40 
1  50 
1  25 
1  35 
100 

1  63 

2  00 


331 

501 
50 
25 
2  501 
1  60' 


1  00 


108 
280 
1S3, 
285 
180 
350 
300 
225 
142 
230 
280 
180 

288 
280 
48 
ISO 
196 
144 

300 
133 
276 
100 
262 
75 
312 
100 
210 
200 
302 
312 
208 
300 
ISO 
216 
ISO 
306 
153 
300 
240 
260 

2«>a 

306 
200 
193 
300 
210 
300 
120 
216 

168 


$74  87ill.017 


Others  in  Family. 


Rate 

per 

day. 


Days 

at 
work. 


Earn- 

Rate 

Days 

ini^d  fot 

per 

at 

the  yea  . 

day. 

\^ork. 

Earning 

fur  the 

year. 


$135  00 
504  00 
219  60 
399  00 
225  00 
749  00 
450  00 
281  00 
177  50 
460  OO 
448  00 
180  00 

432  00 
360  00 
60  00 
201  60 
294  00 
252  00 

351  00 

199  50 
441  60 

200  00 
327  00 
150  00 
624  W 
125  no 
262  50 

350  00 
3.50  32 
390  00 

399  36 
.585  00 
3fi0  00 
378  00 
225  IJO 
306  no 
214  20 
450  00 
300  00 

351  00 
200  00 
498  9SI 

400  00| 
256  69 
450  00! 
315  001 
375  OOT 
300  001 
345  601 


$0  37 

1  00 
75 
50 
hO 

50 
25 
33 
42 
54 
3.3 

50 
50 
83 
33 
6(» 
50 

■ 

83 

:« 
«) 

50 
1  25 

50 
1  25 

.50 

1  25 

50 
4*.V 

501 
751 
751 
421 
331 
401 
771 
401 
351 
251 
621 
751 
401 
501 
501 

2  001 
431 

1  12' 

1  251 

501 


16S  001    1  35 


300 
285 
25S 
31M) 

48 
258 
2.30 
3m) 
156 

80 
210 

55 

200 

64 

130 

306 

:m 
m) 

300 
250 
112 
2«XI 
300 
300 
30<J 
75 
284 
192 
312 
120 
2S0! 
3001 
300| 
.3001 
2601 
2801 

insi 

S-JO! 
60| 
2.34! 
1.50 
187 
100 
235 
300 
300 
?6n 

230 
196 

300 


$111 

285 

193 

150 

24 

214 

115 

^5 

51 

;« 

113 
18 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
14 
00 
00 
48 
60 
40 
15 


100  00 
32  00 
107  90 
100  78 
180  00 
150  00 

249  00 

82  50 

74  66 
100  00 
375  CO 
150  00 
375  00 

37  50 
355  041 

96  00 
131  M 

60  00 
210  00 
225  00 

84  00 
100  00 

104  00 
215  60 

67  20 

105  00 
15  00 

145  08 

112  50 

74  SO 

.50  00 

117  .50 

600  m 

12»)  00 

?9'>  .50 

287  50 

9S  Oi» 

405  or 


$0  42 
50 
40 


30 
83 


33 


33 
35 


Ml 
331 
60! 
50 1 

67 
2  00 


501 
001 
60 


50) 
1  00 


50 


Rate 

per 

day. 


Days  lEaroinif 


at 
work. 


for  ilx 
year. 


300 
234 
156 


48 
258 


$126  001 

117  CHi;  $0  50 
62  401 


100 


$51)  '.I' 


14  401, 
214  141 


150 


49  501       33 


.ytt 


%^' 


300 
206 


99 
71 


00! 


(0 


■1- 


40|      2051 
50|     21U 


>2». 


1(1) 


130! 

3(Wl 
3001 

140 

230 

1^0 


107 

100 

180 

70 

154 

360 


901 
78! 
001. 
001 , 

I 

101 

001 


42 

50 
100 


300 
210 


75 
260 


79 

4  M 


331      200 


100 

210 

45 


001, 

00! 
00: 


1    Mi 

2J0l 


...  •-' 


37 
260 


50 
00 


36 

'99* 


00 


00! 


$16,466  45'$.'n  92(1  l.ia5l$7. 578  .3.? 


$1  49|220.34|      $329  321  I0  64!223.301    $151  56 


yo'      -ri  ^^ 


fy^'  (It 


401       JftiO'       I'J" "' 


71  $5  90'  2.1iHV  $1  IN^ 


1 1 


$116  181  $0  541199.011 
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Earnings,  etc.^  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


Place  ofbirth. 


\ 


O  •     ' 

ill 


•-2 


& 


a 

SI- 


s&l 

>  ao 


=1 

I  si 


■  =•» 

-4  O  s  wJ7 


1 5=^1 


W  \  (lennany 
W  ^  (iermaiir 
W  I  Poland   .. 
M6  I  CrermaBy 
l^'S    Germany 

W  1  Germany    

108    Germany    

W  1  Germany    

110  I  Germany    

al  ;  Germany  . , . 
112  ,  Germany  . . . 
115  1  Germany    . . . 

114  I  Austria    

115  \  Germany  . . . 
lie  \  Germany  ... 
Ill  V  Germany    ... 

IW  \  Germany  

1»  :  Poland  

129  >  Germany    .. 

la  \  Poland  

122  \  Germany  .. 
122  '.  Germany  .. 
12<  \  TVermany   .. 

125  !  Germany  .. 
UP  1  Germany   ,. 

127  1  Germany    .. 

128  I  Wisconsin  . 
12>  I  Poland  

130  •  Germany   .. 

131  }  Germany  .. 
122  I  Wisconsin   . 

132  I  Germany  .. 
IM  .  Germany  .. 
I3S  I  Norway  

126  f  Germany   .. 

12«  I  Poland  

138     Poland  

!•  <  Germany    . . 

H»l  Fntfand   ... 

l«l !  Germanr  . . 

15    *»wltxerlnnd 

1«  I  Wisconsin  . 

1**  I  fiermany   .. 

J2!S*nnany   .. 

IJJ    Germany  .. 

W7    Germany   . . 

1«    Germany    .. 

1<2  !  ^i^rmany  . . 

1»  I  Germany   . . 


Totalff 


..I 


«1 

441 
&5 

^1 

491 

531 

461 

461 

441 

42 

42 

49 

45 

50 

37 

37 

55 

49 

55 

41 

Z» 

41 

47 

51 

51 

44 

47 

43 

461 

43 

43 

49 

53 

41 

53 

66 

51 

54 
47 
46 
42 
51 
43 
4S 
51 
53 

5a 

51 


I  f \. 

(        Arerage  .1    47.9 


8 

3 

10 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

10 

1 

9 

3 

8 

2 

4 

2 

6 

I 

10 

2 

8 

1 

10 

2 

10 

1 

5 

1 

7 

1 

71 

9! 

8 

9 

41 

31 

91 

81 

71 

51 

9 

7 

8 

11 
8 
9 
4 

14 
9 
6 
7 
4 
8 
7 

11 

14 
7 

12 
8 
7 
7 


61 
61 

41 


12.800  00 
1.300  00 
1,00000 


21, 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 


2.3951      3881       99 


7.71     1.9 


1.000  00 
1.200  00 

700  00 
1.200  OOj 
1.000  00 

900  00 


1,200  00 


800  00 
400  00 
900  00 


1.500  00 


1,200  COi 


900  00) 

eooooi 
200  oo< 

800  001 


1.200  00 


900  OOi 
600  001 

500  001 

aoooot. 

2,500  001, 


600  00 


2.000  001 

2,500  001 

800  00 


i.eoooo 


900  00 


$100  00 


10000 

240  00 

300  00 


200  00 


I        300  00 


400  001 


25  00 


.300  001 


$2.800  00 
1.300  00 
1.000  00 


1.000  00 
1.200  00 
•700  00] 
1.200  00 
1.000  00 
900  00 


1.200  00 


800  00 
500  00 
900  00 


1.500  00 


1.200  00 


900  00 
600  00 
?00  00 
800  00 


1.200  00 


1.000  00 
840  00 
800  00 
300  00 

2.500  00 
200  00 
600  00 
300  00 

2.000  001 

2,900  001 
800  001 


1 

1.625  001 


1.200  00! 


$689  61 
1.262  00 
230  00 
617  70 
494  00 
893  70 
543  00 
450  00 
600  00 
569  30 
537  00 
450  00 
382  80 
823  50 
736  60 
261  CO 
450  15 
795  00 
500  00 
350  00 

499  00 
329  00 
510  40 
349  00 
499  00 
.^4  40 
5%  50 
401 
871 
582  06 
256  00 
962  80 

1.074  00 
738  00 
378  00 
405  00 
587  50 
675  Oft 
550  00 

1,092  00 
670  OOi 
681  OOI 
579  OOI 
3«0  OOI 
437  OOl 
459  00] 
352  501 
634  001 
565  001 


22 
50 


$556  28 
612  00 
180  00 
266  70 
144  00 
583  20 
168  00 
250  00 
150  00 
185  30 
117  00 
240  00 

92  40 
199  50 
300  00 

59  40 
150  01 
630  00 
250  00 
150  00 
100  on 

249  00 
104  00 
210  40 

249  00 

399  00 
84  40 

334  00 
176  22 
451  50 
213  ^ 

28  00 
737  80 
930  00 
138  00 

63  00 
189  00 
375  00 
3W  00 
406  00 
732  00 

400  00 

321  on 

180  00 
100  00 
112  00 
264  00 
1S7  50 
400  00 

250  00 


$34,000  001  $1,965  00l$35.966  00l$28.653  23l$14.047  90 


_i. 


$1,096  791      $218  331  $1,089  851      $573  061 

III! 


$280  95 


21 
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LABOR  AND  INDUBTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  tohose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


O  o 


Head  of  Family. 


Rate 

per 

nay. 


101 

102 

103< 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 

134 

135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


Days 

at 
work 


$0  83 

160 

250 

260 

1  00 

50 

1  50 

234 

1  25 

280 

1  16 

270 

1  25 

300 

1  00 

200 

1  50 

300 

1  60 

240 

1  75 

240 

1  50 

140 

1  10 

264 

200 

312 

1  48 

295 

1  20 

168 

1  15 

261 

125 

132 

1  25 

200 

1  00 

200 

1  50 

300 

1  25 

200 

1  25 

180 

1  50 

200 

1  25 

80 

1  25 

80 

125 

200 

2  25 

90 

1  50 

150 

2  33 

180 

1  25 

295 

20(? 

114 

1  25 

180 

1  50 

96 

200 

300 

150 

210 

1  00 

216 

1  25 

170 

1  25 

300 

2  00 

72 

1  20 

300 

100 

270 

1  50 

240 

1  33 

300 

3  60 

80 

1  35 

240 

1  25 

156 

1  10 

150 

1  50 

156 

1  75 

180 

$73  07 

1 

10.191 

1 

n  46 

203.811 

OrHBE)  i:(  Fam(LT. 


EirniQKs 
for  the 
year. 


$133  33 
650  00 
50  00 
351  00 
350  00' 
310  50 
375  00 

200  00 
450  00 
384  00 
420  00 
210  00 
290  40 
624  00 
436  60 

201  60 
300  15 
165  00 
250  00 
200  00 
450  00 
250  00 
225  00 
300  00 
100  00 
100  00 
250  00 

202  50 
225  00 
420  00 
368  75 
228  00 
225  00 

144  00 

600  00 
315  00 
216  00 
212  50 
375  00 
144  00 

360  00 
270  00 
360  00 
399  00 
280  00 
325  00 
195  00 
165  00 
234  00 
315  00 


Rate 

per 

day. 


Days 

at 

work 


$1  00 

1  50 
30 
83 
48 

1  00 
« 
50 
50 

1  25 
501 
40 
35 
66 

1  00 
33 
25 

1  35 
50 
50 
60 
50 
33 
38 
75 
50 
5S 
30 
33 
83 
46 
25 

1  00 

1  25 

92 
50 
75 
50 
50 
50 

70 
66 
32 
60 
50 
50 
66 
1  25 
33 
33 


$292  10 


Earn- 
iags  for 
the  year. 


Rate 

per 

day. 


Days 

at 
work 


240 
300 
300 
240 
300 
288 
200 
250 
300 
100' 
234 
300 
264 
300 
300 
180 
300 
300 
250 
150 
300 
300 
156 
263 
266 
300 
100 
230 
234 
300 
270 
112 
224 

240 

150 
126 
252 
300 
300 
60 

300 
300 
300 
300 
200 
224 
240 
150 
300 
300 


$31  23112,193 


$0  621243  86 

I 


$240  00 
450  00 

90  00 
199  20 
144  00 
288  00 

84  00 
125  00 
150  00 
125  00 
117  00 
120  00 

92  40 
199  50 
300  00 

59  40 

75  00 
405  00 
125  00 

75  00 
180  00 
150  00 

52  00 

99  94 

199  50 
150  00 

&»  00 

69  00 

77  22 

249  00 

124  20 

28  00 

224  00 

300  00 

138  00 
63  00 
189  00 
150  00 
150  00 
30  00 

210  00 

200  00 
96  00 

180  00 
100  00 
112  00 
160  00 
187  50 
100  00 
100  00 


$7,589  86 


$151  79 

i      .     : 


$0  83 
54 
80 
47 


70 
42 
50 


35 


40 


25 
75 
50 
50 


33 
33 
42 
50 
50 
66 
bO 
33 
33 
33 


1  25 
100 


50 
50 
66 
84 

66 
50 


10 


50 
50 


Eamioflrs 

Rat« 

Dayh 

for  the 

per 

at 

year. 

day. 

work. 

BaminRi 

for  the 

year. 


216 

300 

300 

1  50 


216 
200 
250 


172 
966 


300 
300 
250 
150 


300 
156 
238 

33 
300 

40 
230 
300 
250 
270 


196 
300 


300 
300 
200 
300 

300 
300 


240 


300 
300 


$179-28 

162  00 

90  00 

67  50 


151  20 

84  00 

125  00 


60  30 


120  00 


75  00 
225  00 
125  00 

75  00 


99  00 
52  00 

110  46 
49  50 

150  00 
26  40 

115  00 
99  00 
82  50 
89  10 


$0  50 


60 


245  00 
300  00 


150  00 
160  00 
376  00 
262  00 

200  00 
150  00 


33 


50 
40 


65 
65 
50 
60 


60 


24  00 


150  00 
150  00 


36 
64 


25 


33 
i '66 


2741     $137  00 


240 


300 


300 
366 


224 
224 
300 
3001 


'isoT" 


300i 
300 


aoo 


240 


150 


$19  801  8.257   $4,558  241  $7  61]  S.SQS 


$0  571242.86 

I 


$134  091  10  60 


2G0.13 


144  00 


99  00 


150  00 

"iiooo 


145  60 
123  20 
150  00 
1»00 


75  00 


108  00 
162  00 


75  00 


80  00 


160  00 


$1.896  80 


$126  58 
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Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


1 

4 

S3 
0- 

Plaee  of  birth. 

Afe  of  head 
of  family. 

Number  of 
persons  in 
family. 

No.  employed 
outside  head 
of  fsmily. 

Equity  in 
home. 

Value  of 
other  prop 
erty. 

Value  of  all 

property 

owned. 

Total  earn- 
ings of  whole 
family . 

Total  eam- 
inffs  of  mem- 
bers exclu- 
sive of  head 

m 

1S3 

Germanj   .... 

Germanr   

Wisconsin  ... 

Germany    

Poland  

Germany    

Germany   

Germany    .... 
Wisconsin  ... 
Germany   . . . . 

France  

Germany    

Germany    . . . . 

Germany    

Germany    , . . . 

Poland  

Poland  

Poland  

Germaiur    

Germany   

Germany    

Germany    

Germany    

Germany    

Crermany    

Wisconsin   . . . 
Germany    .... 
Germany    .... 
Germany    — 
Maryland  — 
Germany    

PnlaiMl              . 

58 
47 
39 
43 
43 
66 
S4 
51 
43 
46 
45 
45 
49 
55 
46 
41 
46 
65 
47 
41 
45 
42 
38 
41 
SI 
48 
43 
47 
45 
57 
47 
49 
46 
61 
46 
46 
63 
41 
69 
46 
60 
44 
64 
43 
63 
42 
47 
53 

53 

1 

9 
5 
8 
9 
7 

10 
8 
9 
5 
8 
7 

10 

10 

11 
8 
8 

10 
9 

12 
5 

10 
7 
9 

10 
8 
3 

10 

10 
7 
6 
6 

10 
9 

12 
3 
7 
4 

10 
8 
3 

11 
8 
6 
6 
7 

10 
7 

10 
8 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

n.ooooo 

1,500  00 

$150  00 

$1.150  00 
1.600  00 

$478  00 
604  80 
760  00 
594  00 
257  60 
812  10 
275  00 
350  00 
585  00 
336  00 
557  00 
870  00 
522  40 
776  00 
708  40 
675  00 
525  00 
312  00 
675  00 
554  40 
95100 
453  00 
435  00 
795  00 
541  25 
225  00 
870  00 
705  00 
876  00 
486  00 
575  00 
355  00 
637  00 
747  00 

1.100  00 
486  25 
416  25 

1.167  00 
671  50 
520  00 

1.040  70 
240  00 
675  00 
306  50 
550  00 
418  50 
3S3  40 
630  00 
504  00 
462  50 

$100  00 
460  80 

153 

30OO0 

IM 
IK 

"iiooo'oo 

609  00 

1.500  00 

120  00 
56  00 

19S 

2.500  00 

.  2,500  00 

21210 

1S7 

20000 

1» 

150  00 

m 

420  00 

160 
161 
1G 

700  00 
2,600  00 
1.600  00 

""566*66 

700  00 
3,000  00 
l.GOOOO 

36  00 
305  00 
450  00 

163 

162  40 

164 

2.600  00 

2.500  00 

496  00 

m 

442  40 

167 

168 

1.600  00 
300  00 
1,800  00 
1,600  00 
1,200  00 

500  00 

2,000  00 
300  00 
1,800  00 
1.600  00 
1.300  00 

300  00 
150  00 
186  00 

161 

m 

171 

""166*66 

405  00 
104  40 
50100 

m 

in 

1.200  00 

600  00 

1.800  00 

76  00 
285  00 

174 

1.600  00 

1.400  00 

300  00 

"i'M'io 

1,600  00 

1.400  00 

300  00 

500  00 

2,100  00 

120  00 

ITS 

166  25 

m 

177 
178 

""566 '66 

300  00 

75  00 
600  00 
105  00 
351  00 

1» 
1M 

**2,666'o6 

900  00 

30O0O 

300  00 

2.0U0  00 

900  00 

150  00 
350  00 

183 

75  00 

183     AArmanv     . .    . 

187  00 

IM 
18S 
186 
187 

m 

Germsny    

New  York    .. 

Austria   

Germany    

Germany    . . . . 

Missouri   

Germany   

Norway 

Germany    

Germany    

Germany    

Wisconsin   ... 

Germany   

Germany   

Hungarian    . . 

Holland 

Germany   

Totals  ... 

""96666 

2.500  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

i.i66  66 

1.500  00 
300  00 
100  00 

1,000  00 
800  00 

2.666  66 
4.00000 

1.500  00 
600  00 

1.000  00 
800  00 

2.000  00 

1.200  00 
700  00 

297  00 
100  00 
345  00 
135  00 
768  00 

m 

190 

'  2,'666'66 
1.20000 

700  00 

309  00 
120  00 

191 

637  50 

las 

120  00 

in 

300  00 

m 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

136  50 

196 

200  00 

196 

405  00 

198 

550  00 

350  00 

1,600  00 

600  00 

650  00 

1.100  00 
360  00 

1.500  00 
600  00 

135  00 
300  00 

ISO 

120  00 

W 

13         1 

275  00 

2,408 

306 

1 

$41.900  00 

$8,800  00 

$50,700  00 

$29,435  55 

$12,899  35 

Average  . 

48.06 

6.1 

1.8 

$1.309  38 

$560  00 

$1,408  33 

$588  71 

$257  98 
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Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


Others  in  Family. 


Earn- 

fur  the 

year. 


151 
152 
153 
154 
1.55 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
16:j 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

in 

174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
ISO 
181 
182 
183 
1S4 
185 
1S6 

187 

iss 

1891 
1901 
1911 
1:..:' 
1931 
1941 
1951 
1961 
1971 
19SI 


$1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


199'  1 
200'  1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
o 

Ad 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 


26 
50 
50 
58 
20 
00 
75 
00 
60 
2b 
00 
50 
00 


50 
25 
25 
50 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
35 
00 
75 
40 
00 
25 
50 
50 
33 
13 

25 

75 
331 

801 
201 
251 
OOl 
001 
751 
151 
101 
601 
251 


-1- 


300 

96 
1X0 
300 
168 
3(M) 
100 
100 
275 
240 
252 
280 
180 
224 
174 
300 
30(> 

84 
ISO 
225 
300 
252 
100 

.•»o 

300 
120 
200 
300 
300 
240 
225 
225 
300 
300 
300 
125 
I 

2251 
300 
1501 
3001 
2241 
1001 
3001 
1701 
1751 
181 
2161 
3001 
2401 
1501 

I- 


281 
399 
262 
400 
403 
120 
375 
170 
350 
13 
248 
3.30 
384 
187 


25' 

0<i7 

501 

00 

20      1 

00 

00 

00 

00 

501 

401 

001     1 

001 

501     1 

■I- 


451 
801 
721 
501 
501 
401 
501 
411 
661 
401 
601 
001 
401 
001 


f$73  51' 11. 0131116. 5.36  20l$33  26112. 33S.$7. 823  7 


Rate 

per 

Iday. 


Days 

at 
work. 


1 

^S  00 

1 
10  33 

1 
3001 

144  00 

3  20 

84 

450  00 

1  UO 

300 

474  00 

40 

300 

201  60 

2b 

224 

600  OO 

50 

210 

75  00 

50 

200 

200  00 

33 

150 

165  00 

60 

280 

800  00 

25 

>44 

252  00 

55 

300 

420  00 

75 

300 

360  00 

58 

280 

280  00 

1  00 

240 

261  00 

83 

280 

375  00 

50 

300 

375  00 

50 

300 

126  00 

26 

300 

270  00 

1  25 

150 

450  00 

58 

180 

450  00 

1  00 

300 

378  00 

25 

3<X) 

150  00 

50 

30<l 

675  00 

50 

240 

375  001 

35 

225 

150  00 

50 

150 

270  00 

1  00 

300 

600  00 

35 

300 

525  00' 

'  1  00 

96 

336  00 

50 

300 

225  00 

50 

300 

280  00 

75 

100 

450  00 

41 

200 

450  00 

.50 

250 

1.000  00 

1  00 

100 

141  25 

75 

300 

I 


3001 
240 
.300 
240 
300 
300 
300 
1.51 
300 
300 
1.50 
300 
.300 
275 


1100  00 

2t>8 

3«A» 

120 

56 
105 
100 

50 
140 

36 
165 
225 
162 
240 
232 
150 
150 


-I. 


187 

104 

300 

75 

150 

120 

78 

75 

300 

105 

96 

150 

150 

75 

82 

125 

100 

225 


Mi 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

00 

0(1 

50 

40 

00 

0( 

00 

001 

75 

00 

0( 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0( 

00 

00 
or 
or 


135  or 

192  0 
91 R  0' 

120  00 
450  Of 
1?0  Of 
150  0^ 

61  ^ 
20O  0' 
120  0^ 

90  0-^ 
300  O' 
120  Of 
275  Of 


I. 


'  $1  47' 220. 261 
I  I  I 


J330  72!  10  661246.76' 
I  I  I 


$156  41 


«U  <u 


26 
50 
66 
50 


50 
75 


66 
75 
50 


37 
1  25 


67 


45 


35) 


60 


67 


40 


90 
62 


751 


50 

501 
I 


.501 
601 


I. 


$16  49 


Earninffs 

Rate 

Days 

fbr  the 

I»er 

at 

year. 

day. 

work. 

EaniiDRs 

for  the 

yoar. 


ilb| 


^i2  m  90  33 


210 
200 
1.50 
280 


280 
30(h 


240 
280 
300 


300 
150 


300 


300 


250 


300 


300 


3001 
2001 


240 
150 


I, 


150 


3001 
1501 


3001 
751 


54  60 
100  00 
100  00 
140  Of) 


140  00 
225  00 


160  00 
210  00 
150  00 


111  00 
187  50 


25 


50 


40 


50 


180 


2101 


280 


240 


60 


201  001 


135  00 


87  50 


180  00 


201  00 


66]      300        200  00 


40 


45 


300 


105  001 
100  001 


J. 


3001        120  001 


216  001 


I    1 


50! 
00 


93  001, 


240r 
240 


,(. 


150  001 

75  001 

, I. 


I 


I. 


I 


,1, 


I 


150  001 
45  00 


6.7011  $3,821  10 


$0  57'237.89" 
I  I 


$136  46 


I, 


I 


$5  88 


I 


$0  49 


I, 


-I 


$130  00 


52  50 


140  00 


%0i) 


30  0f» 


120  OO 


1201         5400 


601      125!         72  00 
..I. .....I 


iwr^o 

240  00 


112  501        501      1501         7o  <» 
I I... 


45!      3001       1S5  no 
...I I 


2.4451  $1,254  .5<l 


.1. 


203.75*      $104  54 
I 


i 
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learnings,  etc ,  of  families  tcho&t  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


•  ^  Place  of  birth. 


OS 


303 

ai6 

917 

aw 

319 
2U 
212 
213 
214 
215 

2ie 

217 

m 

219 
23} 
221 
222 
223 
224 
22S 
2K 

2?r 

2di 

s» 

23) 
231 
232 


23» 
240 
241 
243 
243 
244 
2« 
24( 
247 


Germany 


>.  CB 

>5  c  O 


JI ,'  Germany   . . . 

«*    Gemiany    . . . 

*"    Germany    . . . 

Poland  

Germany    

Germany    

Denmark   

Germany   

Germany    .^.. 

Germany    

Canada   

Germany   

---    Germany    .... 

214  '  Germany    

"'    Denmark   

Wisconsin   ... 

Gifrmany    

Wisconsin  ... 

Germany    

Germany    .... 

AuKtria   

Germany    

Germany    .... 

Norway  

Wisconsin  ... 
Germany  .... 
Germany  .... 
Germany    .... 

Germany    

Germany    

Germany    

Germany    .... 

«3    Germany    ... 

2J    Germany    ... 

2  !  Germany    . . . . 

3  I  l>enmark    ... 

2  I  Wiseonsin   . . . 

»    Germany    ... 


ToUla    . 
Average 


Germany    

Germany    

Germany    

Germany   

RnjtHia  

Germany    

Germany    

Germany    

•.^  \  U^fmany    . . . . 

J«    Wlioonsin   ... 

*«  I  Austria 

2S0     " 


39 
45 

SO 

60 

50 

46 

41 

53 

52 

47 

47 

50 

45 

51 

53 

37 

43 

39 

56 

45 

42 

54 

54 

57 

34 

39 

46 

3 

44 

51 

60 

46 

50 

40 

48 

41 

39 

45 

48 

43 

46 

51 

42 

47 

53 

46 

47 

44 

52 

44 


2,369 


47.38 


12 

11 

16 

3 

5 

12 

4 

5 

10 
10 
13 
9 
7 
4 
4 
7 
5 
6 
9 
4 
8 
6 
5 
5 
9 
10 
4 
4 
7 
9 
9 
7 
9 
5 
8 
3 
10 
10 
9 
7 
7 
9 
7 
8 
9 
5 
7 
S 
7 
7 


374 


7.48 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 


87 


Co 


6, 

>  O  « 


5 


CO  ^ 

o  rt  2 


?      w-a   • 

rt  l^  ;:^  ^"^ 

v  OD  CD   ««  M 

-®  a  l*^  d 
H.5 u5  C.2 


$1,500  00 
600  00 


800  00 
900  00 


560  00 

i.eoooo 

1.800  00 


850  00 

1.500  00 

900  00 


300  00 
1.500  00 
2.200  00 
1.000  00 


1.200  00 
4.000  00 


900  00 
3.500  00 
3.500  00 

3.600  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

800  00 

300  00 

1.700  00 


1.500  00 
1,300  00 


1.500  00 


1.500  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 

8.W  00 

nOO  001 

1,200  00 


$500  00 
200  00 


500  00 


150  00 
100  00 
200  00 
600  00 


300  00 


2.000  00 
900  00 


2,000  00 


400  00 
100  00 


200  00 
400  W 


300  00 


1,000  00 


600  00 


$48.550  00 


1.72  $1,345  83 


200  00 


$2.000  00 
800  00 


500  00 


800  00 

1.050  00 

100  00 

750  00 

2,200  00 

1,800  00 

300  00 

850  00 

1.500  on 

900  00 


2.m)  00 

2.400  00' 
2,200  00 
3,000  00 


1,600  00| 
4.100  00 


1.100  00 

3.J)00  00 

3.500  00 

4.000  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

800  00 

300  00 

1,700  00 


1,500  00 

1.600  66 


1.000  00 
1.500  00 


1.500  00 
1.000  00 
2.000  00 
.WO  00 
1.4.W  00 

rm  00 

1.400  00 


$3.31  25 
300  00 
570  00 
362  50 
442  50 
1.425  00 

591  00 
5XS  33 
215  00 
628  80 
393  75 
675  00 
471  00 
400  00 
427  25 
837  50 
370  00 
760  00 

274  SO 
505  25 
71100 

l.KOO  00 
600  00 

425  00 
1,550  00 

580  00 
8.35  00 
501  27 
768  75 
925  00 
732  50 
340  00 

275  00 
637  .50 

426  00 
.351  00 
640  00 
550  00 
756  00 
425  00 
312  00 
6.30  00 

592  50 
780  00 
462  00 
805  00 
S.W  001 

1.207  001 
305  001 
375  001 


$237  50 
125  00 
195  OJ 
332  56 
150  00 
1.050  00 
201  00 
1«^  33 

90  00 
32^  80 
123  75 
270  00 

96  00 
150  00 

90  00 
650  00 

90  00 

75  00 
154  VO 

145  25 
375  00 

1.400  00 
225  00 

75  00 
1.1.50  00 
180  00 
510  00 
107  52 
168  75 
700  00 
607  50 

90  00 
150  00 

37  50 
195  00 

75  00 

40  00 
125  00 
306  00 
200  00 
222  00 
330  00 
142  50 
180  00 
192  00 
490  00 
250  00 
5.X2  00 
125  00 
105  00 


$10,650  00|$59.200  O0!$,30.401  45  $14,073  70 


$560  52  $1,261  531   $608  03 


$281  47 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Earnino*,  etc.,  of  families  whose  children  loere  employed  for  tcaget. 


Head  or  Fakili. 

OtBUU  W   FiMILY. 

«1 

twr 

0axs 
*ork. 

.year. 

aate 

Day) 

«ark- 

Kam- 

•SS 

IsO  OO 
4UO0i 

201  « 
133  3. 

II 
X 

is 
■1; 

J36« 
226  U 

.JSS 

90  0. 
1500 
107  6 
168  7. 

MO* 

90  01 

37  6. 

75  01 
40  0, 
125  01 

Ss 

240  01 

Hate 
par 

7. 

Deys  EarniDgi 
at       lor  ihe 

uay 

Day. 

»rk 

;irt.mp 

|12b 
IVI 

Vi 

125 

131 

1^ 

1  K 

151 
Ift 

laB 

1  1U 
161 

ii 

15- 
126 

12: 

1  31 
2«0 
1  71 

IZ 

61 

2* 

300 
3«l 

Ibl 
MM 
2» 

151 

3W 
251 

22! 
151 

200 
100 

m 
nv 
xu 
3eo 

2&U 

aw 

151 

Is 

■MW 
2M5U 

U5UI 

ajooo 

KlUOU 

ss 

250  00 
337  2i 

iaooi 

3tWU> 
336  00 
400  «0 
376  01 

WOW 

gs 

SOOOl 
us  01 

126« 

two  00 

231*1 

uoo  01 

42S00 
49100 
226  00 
90  00 

3: 

K 

B 
BO 

75 

'S 
'! 

7; 

16( 

a 

6< 

« 

'ft 

71 

» 

301 
SU 

iU 

30( 

i 

3U1 

1 

301 

i 

301 
221 

a 

75 
251 

« 

161 

i 

?ft 

^ 

i<. 

iioi 

120  001 

:::;:::::::::::: 

M, 

. 

H 

aoooo 

■?S1 

sa 

WWW 
SUUI 

■■■» 
...» 

160  0( 

■si 

60  OO 

^ 

1 

xiX 

60 

..."" 

UOlM 

T^ 

"i'oo 
s 

101 

3001 

67  7! 
300  00 



::::;:i:::::;:;;; 

m 



w 

iai« 

WOO 

'rk 

31 

-f 

■'ieooo 

3. 

1 

■»i4 

240  00 

120  00 

33 

126 


160 

■■jSM 

734 

'■■■J5 

;;;^!; 

"to  00 

23£ 
23" 





239 

60 

168 

MOO 

180 

7J« 

.». 

30 
60 

10 
180 

X 
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Recapitulation  of  Table  I. 


Office  namber. 


2.413 

345 
369 
388 
»o 
374 

98 
97 
99 
90 

87 

2.361 
2.395 
2.408 
2.369 

G.  totals.. 

U.941 

1.781 

471 

0.  Arerage 

47.7 

7.1 

1.89 

1 

0*0 


a>  u 
>  o  a> 


$44.000  00 
27,950  00 
34.000  00 
41,900  00 
48,560  00 


$196,400  00 


11,336  05 


$19,400  00 

10,350  00 

1,965  00 

8,800  00 

10.650  00 


$51,165  00 


$710  62 


S3 

>   AO 


r2  a  ea 


$63,400  00 
38.300  00 
35.965  00 
50.700  00 
59.200  00 


$247,565  00 


$1.509  54 


« <>'  2.-J 


$30,496  28 
29,484  00 
28,653  23 
29,435  55 
30,401  45 


$148,469  51 


$593  84 


$13,429  12 
18.017  55 
14.047  90 
12.899  35 
14.073  70 


$67,467  62 


$269  87 


Recapitulation  of  Table  U, 


■    I 


H&u>  or  Family. 


Rate 
pr 


Oaya 

at 

work. 


Earnings 

(or  tbo 

year. 


Others  in  Family. 


Rate 

per 

day. 


Days 

at 

woik 


Earnings 

for  the 

year. 


Rate 
per 
day. 


Days 

at 
work 


fiaroiaffs 

Rate 

Days 

fur  the 

per 

at 

year. 

day. 

work. 

Eaminffs 
for  the 
year 


$78  81 
74  97 

no? 

73  31 

70  86 

- 

10.766 
11.017 
10.191 
U.OU 

U.319 

1 

$17,066  16 
16.466  45 
14.606  33 
16.536  20 
16,327  75 

$33  53 
31  92 
31  23 
33  26 

35  67 

12,119 
11,165 
12.193 
12,338 
11.409 

$37112 

54.306 

I 

$81,001  89 

$165  61 

59,224 

$ltt 

m.n 

$324  00 

$0  66 

236.89 

$8,144  90 
7.578  83 
7.689  86 
7.823  75 
8.506  40 

$15  61 
20  12 
19  80 
16  49 
16  93 

7,223 
6.796 
8,257 
6.701 
5.820 

$39.613  24 

$88  96 

34.797 

$158  57 

$0  58 

228.96 

$3.960  22 
4.150  47 
4.559  24 
3.821  10 
3.832  80 

$20,323  83 

$133  63 


$5  07 
590 
7  61 

588 
7  13 

2.280 
2.190 
3.902 
2.445 
2,260 

$3159 

13.077 

$0  66 

229.42 

$1.324  00 
1.288  75 
1.898  80 
1,254  50 
1.734  50 

$7,500  55 

$13159 
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Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  toaget. 


Ranning 
number. 


Namber 

in 
family. 


Number 

em- 
ployed 

for 
wages. 


Head  of  Family. 


Weekly 
earnings 


Weeks 
eroploy'd 


Earnings 
per  year. 


Total 
earnings 

whole 
family. 


Earnings 

of  others 

on  I  side 

head  of 

family. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

2« 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
3S" 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Totals  . 
Averages 


6 
8 
8 
8 
5 

5 
5 
6 
9 
9 

7 

10 

7 

8 

12 

14 

6 

12 

8 

5 

6 
8 
8 
7 
8 

9 
3 

8 
9 

7 

7 
8 
9 

7 

4 

8 
6 
8 
6 
3 

7 
6 
7 
8 
4 


329 
7.3 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
4 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

2 
4 
3 
2 
3 

5 
3 
2 
2 
5 

3 
2 
2 
5 
3 

3 
2 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 
4 
3 


119 
2.65 


19  00 
7  50 

6  00 
900 
600 

600 

800 

900 

10  50 

7  50 

6  00 
10  50 


7 
5 
5 


20 
40 
40 


660 

14  00 
18  00 

6  75 
10  00 

9  00 

7  50 
13  00 
10  00 

900 

12  00 
10  00 

18  00 

6  00 
9  00 

12  00 

12  60 

12  00 

9  00 

8  10 

12  00 

15  00 

8  10 

9  00 
9  00 

15  00 
900 

7  50 

19  00 
7  40 


1436  55 
J9.70 


48 
48 
32 
48 
24 

12 
24 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
8 

40 
40 
32 

40 

48 

24 

48 
48 
40 
48 

28 
28 
32 
40 

48 

48 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 

48 
40 
48 

40 
28 
40 
36 

48 


1432  00 
360  00 
192  00 
432  00 
144  00 

74  00 
112  00 
432  00 
504  00 
360  00 

288  00 

504  not 

345  0)1 

259  201 

43  201 

1 
264  001 
560  001 
576  001 
270  001 
480  001 

I 
216  001 
360  00 
624  00 
400  00 
432-001 

I 
336  001 
280  001 
576  001 
240  001 
432  001 

I 
576  001 
504  001 
480  00! 
360  00 
324  001 

I 
480  001 
600  001 
388  SOI 
360  00 
432  00 

GOOOOJ 
252  001 
300  001 
684  001 

355  201 

1 


$441  60 
372  00 
336  00 
576  00 
230  40 

146  20 
208  00 
468  00 
864  00 
840  00 

432  00 
674  40 

489  60 
374  40 
325  20 

384  00 

1.049  60 

760  80 

366  00 

708  00 

897  fift 
840  00 
76S  00 

490  00 
886  00 

468  00 
364  OO 
590  001 
596  00 
684  00 

770  4(H 
612  00 
1.076  00 
374  40 
33S  40 

566  40 
636  00 
754  W> 
540  00 
440  00 

624  00 
282  00 
5.^  00 
1.339,  m\ 

801  601 


$9eo 

12  00 
144  00 
144  00 

86  40 

72  20 

96  00 

9S00 

360  00 

480  00 

144  00 
170  40 
144  00 
115  30 
282  00 

120  00 
489  60 
184  80 
96  00 
228  00 

4S0O0 

144  on 

90  00 
454  00 

132  00 
84  OiJ 

14  00 
356  00 

252  00 

194  40 

lOSOO 

596  00 

14  4<> 

14  40 

86  40 

36  00 

366  on 

180  «^) 

8  00 

24  W 

30  (XI 

253  00 

6Kine 

446  40 


1.780 
39.6 


$17,224  0011     $26,337  80|       $9,113  SO 


$3S2  761 


$585  291 


I 


$202  :^ 
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^am 


. '       ^•»  /o'  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


?sss? 


£mplotbd  and 


Eabninqs  Pee  Week  and  Teas  op  Othbes  in 
Family. 


dm.     I 


^^*^  I  Weekly 


Yearly 
earnings. 


Weeks 

em- 
ployed 


Weekly 

earn- 

ioerd 


Yearly 
earnings. 


Werks 

em- 
ployed 


Weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


Yearly 
earn- 
ings. 
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LABon  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Earnings,  etc.,  for  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


Runniag 
number. 

Number 

in 
family. 

Number 
io  family 
em- 
ployed 
for  wages 

HBA.D  OF  Family. 

Total 
earnings 
of  whole 
family. 

Total 

• 

Weekly 
earniugs. 

Weeks 
jmploy'd 

Yearly 
earnings 

earnings 
of  otheri 
in  family. 

46   

6 

8 
9 
4 
8 

9 
5 
9 
9 
6 

9 
11 
8 
6 
6 

8 
6 
8 
6 
8 

6 
8 

10 
8 
9 

9 
14 
8 
8 
5 

8 
12 
7 
5 
6 

8 
10 
10 

9 
12 

9 
6 
7 
9 
10 

2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

4 

3 
2 
3 
4 

3 
4 
3 
4 

5 

3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

4 
3 

3 
2 
2 

3 
5 
5 
3 
3 

2 
3 
3 
2 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

112  00 

7  50 
12  00 
12  00 

900 

12  00 

8  10 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 

24  00 

7  50 
900 

14  00 
14  00 

8  10 
6  72 
6  72 
6  75 

6  72 

5  40 

7  50 

6  60. 
12  50 

900 

9  00 
10  00 

5  40 

7  50 
900 

6  70 

7  50 

7  50 

8  50 
10  50 

7  50 
660 
6  72 
6  75 
900 

900 

750 

750 

12  00 

1160 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 

$576  00 
360  00 
576  00 
432  00 
432  00 

576  00 
388  80 
576  00 

r20  00 

483  00 

829  00 

1.2%  00 

648  00 

1.104  00 
523  20 
648  00 
730  00 
714  80 

720  00 
844  00 
752  00 
760  00 
1,730  00 

820  80 
340  56 
348  96 
244  80 
238  08 

418  20 
366  00 
633  60 
629  66 
453  96 

523  20 
1.27»  40 
880  80 
463  20 
657  60 

338  40 
588  80 
835  20 
523  20 
820  00 

734  40 
710  40 
437  76 
439  20 
547  20 

417  60 
586  80 
620  00 
530  00 
688  80 

$144  00 

47   

123  00 

48  

253  00 

48  

864  00 

60  

216  00 

51   

528  00 

52   

134  40 

53  

72  00 

54   

154  00 

55   

40                   4^0  00 

234  80 

56  

28 
48 
48 
32 
48 

48 

28      . 
48 
32 
24 

28 
32 

48 
48 
48 

40 
48 
48 
48 
32 

36 
40 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

36 

48 
48 
28 
48 

672  00 
360  00 
432  00 
448  00 
672  00 

388  80 
188  16 
322  56 
216  00 
161  28 

151  20 

240  00 
316  80 
600  00 
432  00 

360  00 
480  00 
259  20 
360  00 
288  00 

241  20 
300  00 
360  00 
408  00 
609  00 

360  00 
316  80 
32256 
324  00 
'.          432  00 

32400 
36000 
360  00 
336  00 
556  80 

18  00 

57   

«S4  00 

58   

320  00 

59   

312  00 

60  

1.058  00 

61    

432  00 

62   

152  40 

6S   

26  40 

64  

28  80 

66  

76  80 

66   

267  00 

67   

126  00 

68   

316  80 

69  

29  66 

70   

2196 

71   

163  20 

72   

798  40 

73   

621  60 

74   

108  20 

75   

369  60 

76   

97  20 

77   

288  80 

78 

475  20 

79   

115  20 

80   

2U  00 

81   

374  40 

82   

393  69 

83   

115  20 

84   

115  20 

85   

115  20 

86   

93  60 

87   

226  80 

S8   

260  00 

89  

IMOO 

90  

142  00 

Totals 

362 

134 

1415  88 

2.144 

117.931  16 

$29.627  58 

$U.696  43 

Average  .... 

8 

3 

9.24 

47.64 

896.47 

$668  89 

260  92 

k 
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Bornings,  etc,  for  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


BnoiuDg 
Bumbcr. 


WuKS  £] 


[PL.OTRI>   AND  EaRNIMOB  PHB  WKBK  AND  YBAB  OF  OTHBB8  IN 

Family  . 


Weekly 
earu- 


Yearly 
earninga. 


7C 
7i 
78 

71 


U 


87 

m 


\ea 


$3  601 

2  OOt 

5  001 

18  OOt 

4  501 

5  00 

2  401 

3  OOi 

3  501 
3  601 


Totilfl 
Average 


36 
32 
4S 
48 
4S 

48 
16 
48 

48 

48 

36 

12 
48 
48 


3 
6 
5 
3 


00 

00 
00 
50 


^ 


48  10  00 


3  00 

4  50 
4  50 

1  00 

2  40 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 


00 
00 
60 
72 
66i 

66 


2  40 


2 
2 
6 


40 
40 
90 


2  TO 
7  00 
2  40 
2  40 
2  00 


3  00| 
3  001 
2  401 
2  40 
2  401 


I 


2  601 
4  50 
50 


4 
3 
2 


00) 

251 
— 1- 


Weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


Weekly 
earn- 
iuffa. 


I 
1144  00| 

64  00| 
240  00| 
864  00| 
216  001 

240  001 
115  201 
72  0O{ 
154  00| 
144  00; 

24  00 
288  00 
200  00 

84  00 

480  00 

144  001 

144  00 

18  00 

24  00 

80 


76 


72  00 

72  00 
172  80 

29  66 
2196; 

I 

73  20t 

II 

96  Ooi 

115  20 

ff7  20. 

331  20 

97  20 
224  00 
115  20 
115  20 

96  00 

144  00 
48  00 
115  20 
115  20 
115  20 

93  60 

54  00 

216  00 

144  0O{ 

62  001 


1.614 


35|89 


$174  791  16.539  02 


3  901       145.311 


1 


II 


44 
4 


48 
8 


40 

8 
40 
40 
40 

48 

48 
4 
4 
2 


12 
36 

48 


20 


«l 


48 
12 
16 


24 
28 


48 

48 
48 


48 
20 
20 
40 


Yearly 
aamings. 


Weeks 

em* 
ployed. 


Weekly)  yearly 
inS!   earnings. 


$125 
3  25 


6  00 
2  40 


200 


3 

4 


00 
50 


3  00 
500 

750 

600 
2  10 
2  10 
240 


3  25 
1  50 

3001 


450 

390 

300 
300 
2  40 


2  70 
750 


2  40 


80 
20 


165  00 

13  00|1 


2 


ti- 
ll 


288  001 
19  20 


80  00 

24  00 
180  00 
120  00 
200  00 

360  00 

288  00 
8  40 
8  40 
4  80 


39  00 

54  00 

144  00 


90  00 

I 
187  20 


8 


8 

48 
4 


If 


48 


12  00 


2  70 


200 


3  50 
4G0 
300 


3  25 


I 

144  00 
36  00 
88  40 


64  80 
360  00 


115  00 

230  40 
345  60 


360 
225 
250 
200 


172  80 
44  001 
50  00| 
80  00| 

1- 


48 
32 
48 
48 


640 
800 
3  55 
400 


$4  00 


10  80 


16  00 


28  00 

216  00 

12  00 


156  00 


259  20 
256  00 
170  40 
192  00 


942 


30.4 


niooo 


8.56 


$3,834  0011      29ft 


123  7011      27.09 
II 


$41  901  $1,320  40 


■I- 


3.811       120.00 
I 


t. 
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Earnings,  etc.,  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  v>ages. 


Runniog 
number. 


Number 

iu 
family . 


91  

92  

93  

94  

95  

96  

97  

98  

99  

100  

101  

102  

103  

104  

105  ...... 

106  

107  

108  

109  

110  

111  

112  

113  

114  

115  

116  

117  

118  

119  

120  

121  

122  

123  

124  

125  ...... 

126  

127  

128  

129  

130  

131  

Total   ... 
Average 


3 
6 
5 
10 
6 

6 
9 
6 
9 
6 

9 
9 
9 
9 
6 

5 
6 
5 

8 

7 

6 

7 
7 
6 
9 

9 

10 

6 

9 

8 

11 
7 
9 
8 

11 

6 
6 
8 
5 
6 
5 

298 


Sumbor 
in  family 
employ  d 
for 

wage.«i 


Head  of  FAHfiLT. 


Weekly 
earnings 


7.27 


2 
3 
4 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 
2 
5 


3 
2 
2 
3 

5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

3 
3 
2 
5 
3 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 


110 


2.7 


JIOOO 

9  00 

7  50 

15  00 

7  00 

8  00 
10  00 


9 
7 

7 


00 
50 
00 


6  00 

7  00 
6  00 

6  (K) 
600 

7  00 

14  00 

6  00 

7  50 

15  00 

10  00 
9  00 

6  00 
9  00 

10  00 

9  00 
13  50 

7  80 
7  50 

12  00 

800 
9  00 
7  50 
9  00 
9  00 

15  00 

12  00 

9  90 

12  00 


00 
00 


$373  70 


Weeks 
employ'd 


Yearly 
eamint^s 


Total 

earningrs 

for  whole 

family. 


9.11 


48 
48 
12 
48 
24 

24 
48 
36 
36 
32 

44 

48 
4^ 
16 
48 

48 
36 
32 
32 
48 

36 
32 

48 
32 
16 

48 
36 
40 
32 

48 

36 
48 
32 
24 
48 

40 
28 
40 
32 
48 
24 


1.524 


$480  00 

432  00 

90  00 

720  00 

168  00 

192  00 
480  00 
324  00 
270  00 
224  00 

364  00 
336  00 

288  00 

96  00 

288  0(» 

336  00 
504  00 
192  00 
240  00 
720  00 

360  00 

28S  00 
288  00 
288  00 
160  00 

432  00 
486  00 
312  00 
240.00 
576  00 

288  00 
432  00 
240  00 
216  00 
432  00 

600  00 
336  00 
406  00 
384  00 
432  (M) 
216  00 


37.2 


$14,056  00 


$342  83 


Total 
eaniiDgs 
for  other* 
in  family. 


$560  00 
&U6  00 
607  20 
741  00 
184  UO 

313  00 
492  00 
348  00 
370  80 
384  80 

273  60 
480(10 
384  00 
44160 
432  00 


506  801 
712  001 
432  001 
336  001 
1,632  00 

864  00 
468  00 
528  00 
342  00 
406  00 

1.152  00 
746  00 
396  00 
420  00 
586  001 

I 
449  00 

716  00 

317  00 

728  001 
671  60 

612  00 
612  00 
418  00 
396  00 
666  00 
222  00 


$21,854  40 


;sooo 

517  20 
2100 
16  UO 

12100 
12  flit 
24  110 

IWSfJ 

leoso 

960 
144  tt) 

9riM! 
345  61) 
144  00 

172  80 
208  OO 
240  00 
96  00 
912  00 

50*00 
180  W 
240  ("0 
54  OO 
246  00 

720  00 

360  00 

S4  0iJ 

ISO  00 

low 

161  W 
284  0') 
77  00 
512  W 
239  60 


$533  04 


Recapitulation  of  Table  II. 


1  

2  

3  

G.  Totals 
G.  Av'r'ge 


329 
362 
298 


989 


7.55 


119 
134 
110 


363 


2.77 


$436  55 
415  88 
373  70 


$1,226  13 


$9  36 


1.780 
2.144 
1.524 


5.448 


41.59 


$17,224  00 
17,931  16 
14.066  00 


$49,211  16 


$375  66 


$26.337  80 
29.627  58 
21.854  40 


$77,819  78 


$594  64 


$9,113  80 
11.696  42 

7.798  40 
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Eamitiffs^  etc,,  of  families  whose  children  were  employed  for  wages. 


Wevks  Employed  and  Eabninos  Per  Week  and  Ybab  of  Othebs  in 

Family. 


Bironinv 
Qomber. 


n 

92 


%  .. 

m  . 

!«  . 

m  . 
m 

1«J6 

m 

IflO 
110 


in 

112 
113 
114 
115 

ii« 

117 
118 

lis 

lao 

121 


123 
124 


12S 
127 
12R 


131 


1  Weeks 
em- 
ployed. 


Weekly 

Yearly 

Weoks 

Weaklv 

oara- 

earn' 

em- 

earn 

LQgi 

lugs. 

ployed. 

ings. 

Yearly 
earn- 
ingd. 


33 
28 
48 
12 
8 

44 

8 
12 
48 
44 

4 

48 
32 
48 
4S 


48 
40 
40 

32 

4S 


24 

36 
40 
12 
40 

48 

32 

24 

40 

4 

24 
40 
28 
32 

4S 

4 
40 
4 
4 
6 
2 


V.J        48    I 
..f       48    ' 


$2  50 
200 
2  65 


1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


75 
00 

75 

SOI 
00 
10 
00 

40 

00 

00 
OOi 

001 


360 

5  00 

400 

300 

400 

800 

300 

600 

4  50 

5  40 

600 

325 
350 
400 
250 

650 
600 
2  75 
30O 

450 

300 
600 
300 
300 
300 
300 


$80  00 

56  00 

127  20 

21  00 

16  00 

121  00 
12  00 
24  00 

100  80 

132  00 

960 
144  00 
5  00 


oti 


144  00 
144  00' 


II 


172  80 
200  00 
160  00 
96  OO 
192  00 


192  00 
108  00 
240  00 
54  00 
216  00 

2S8  00 

104  00 
84  00 

160  00 
10  00 

156  00 
240  00 
77  001 
96  001 

I 
216  001 

I 
12  001 
240  00! 
12  001 
12  001 
18  001 
6  001 


4 

24 


12 


48 


4 
32 


48 


40 
24 


12 
32 

48 


8 


2 
16 


40 
8 


48 


Total   j  l.aw    I  $146  151  $4,589  40||      462 


Av'Ke  \  29.37    \     $3  561      $111  9311  24.31 


Weeks 

Weekly 

em 

oa  ru- 

ployed. 

in  78. 

Yearly 
earn- 
inifs. 


$4  501 
2  25 


2  40 


4  20 


II 


$18  00[ 
54  O-JI 


H 


28  80 


201  60 

I 


48 


$7  00 


I 


n 


2  001 
2  50 


3  501 


7  00 
3  00 


8  0011 
80  001 

11 

168  OOT 


2S0  'K)| 
72  001 


2  50 
6  00 

3  25 


2  50 


2  50 
2  75 


300 
2  95 


3  00 


30  00 
192  00 
156  001 


20  00 


48 
48 

16 


2  50 
9  00 

2  00 


48 
40 


5  001 

44  001 

I 


120  001 

I 

23  601 


36  001 


4  50 


$64  30 


$3  38 


216  001 


32 
36 


■n. 


2  50^ 
300 


2  50 
6  00 


$1 ,763  OOII      316 


$92  2611    39.5 


$34  50 


$4  31 


$336  00 


120  00 
432  00 

32  00 


120  00 
120  00 


80  00 
216  00 


$1,456  00 


$182  00 


G.    T't'ls 
G.      Ats 


Recapitulation  of  Table  II. 


V5?.  ^^  25|  $5,824  601 

1.54    174  791    6.539  021 

_^!146  1B|    4.589  40 

^'^^1  $506  19l$16.953  021 

'\    a.00|    13  871"  $129  41 


$2,400  201 
3.8.34  001 
1,753  001 


$7,987  201 
$3  671      $115  071 


196 
298 
316 

$38  75 
41  90 
34  50 

1         810 

$115  15 

1      28.00 

1 

$3  981 

$889  00 
1.320  40 
1.456  00 

$3,665  40 


$126  40 
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AWAI.YSIS. 

As  has  becD  said,  the  above  two  tables  showin  detail  the  earn- 
ings, etc,  for  one  year,  1898,  of  families  whoae  condition  in  this 
.  and  other  respects  was  investigated  because  of  the  fact  that 
children  belonging  to  them  who  were  either  under  the  legal  age- 
limit  for  eucb  employment,  or  who  looked  very  young  for  the 
nature  of  their  duties,  had  been  found  employed  Jn  factories  and 
shops. 

The  two  tables,  I  and  II,  includes  250  and  131  families,  re- 
spectively, or  a  total  of  381.  Each  one  of  these  had  one  child 
at  work  whose  appearance  was  such  as  to  cause  an  inquiry.  Of 
these  children  the  investigation  revealed,  that  301,  or  79  per 
cent.,  were  under  fourten  years  of  age,  and  80,  or  21  per  cent., 
were  over  fourteen  but  under  sixteen  years.  Apportioned  be- 
tween the  tables  it  is  found,  that  of  the  children  investigated, 
the  first  in  order  shows  195  under  fourteen  years  and  55  under 
sixteen,  and  that  the  second  has  106  under  fourteen  and  25  un- 
der sixteen  years. 

For  each  family  in  the  tables  the  facts  are  presented  as  ob- 
tained. The  facts  on  each  page  as  well  as  for  each  table  are 
summarized  and  averaged.  The  condition  of  the  families  may 
therefore  be  studied  singly,  in  groups,  or  as  a  whole.  In  this 
analysis  they  are  mostly  considered  in  groups  and  as  a  whole. 

Age  of  the  father  of  the  family.  Number  in  family,  Num- 
ber employed  for  wages. 

In  order  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  data  may  be  more  easily 
seen  it  was  thought  best  to  first  explain  it  as  a  whole,  as  near  aa 
can  be,  iu  tho  order  in  which  it  appears  in  the  tables.  The  first 
presentation  in  order  will  therefore  show  the  average  age  of 
father,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  family,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  each  who  were  employed. 
Number  in  familv,  number  working. 


SonrcM. 

rBpopted. 

,.*°l, 
&1,? 

tT,^, 

Nombor 

m 

U.9U 

'989 

711 
S6I 

TotBla  both  tibles   

381 

11,  Wl 

Z.TTO 

1.084 

ATerig^i    

«.7 

" 

2.88 
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The  age  of  the  father  was  obtained  in  250  cases,  or  in  all 
which  are  included  in  table  I.  The  age  of  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily is  an  important  item  in  all  efforts  in  this  line.  In  the  first 
place  a  man^s  earning  power .  depends  largely  upon  his  age. 
Then  again  property  is  seldom  acquired  until  later  in  life. 

The  average  age  is  17.7  years.  This  figure  looks  high,  but 
considering  the  fact  that  only  22  of  those  reported  upon  were 
under  40  years  while  15  were  over  sixty  it  is  plain  that  the 
average  must  be  pretty  well  up  in  the  years.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  closely  the  average  age,  as  computed  on  each  page, 
corresponds  to  the  average  for  all.  In  two  cases  it  is  almost 
exactly  the  same.  In  the  other  three  it  varies  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  either  way.  In  the  1*31  presentations  in  table 
II  no  information  regarding  the  age  was  obtained. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  family  was  obtained  in  all  or 
381  cases.  The  number  in  the  family  means  a  great  deal 
whether  they  are  wage  earners  or  not.  If  a  large  proportion  are 
^f!^  earners  and  the  earnings  put  to  common  use  it  also  ought 
to  follow  that  the  family  was  in  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances. If  on  the  other  hand  the  wage  earners  are  few,  or  only 
one,  the  opposite  is  more  likely  to  be  true,  barring  of  course 
other  influences. 

For  table  I  we  find,  in  the  summaries,  that  the  average  num- 
ber in  the  family,  for  the  250  families  included,  is  7.1.  For 
table  n,  or  the  131  families  the  average  is  7.55  persons  or  a 
trifle  higher.  For  both  tables  or  381  families  the  average  is 
7.3  persons. 

The  families  are  thus  large.  This  appears  not  only  from  the 
rather  high  average  of  7.3  persons,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  67  families  of  10  persons  or  over,  wiiile  there  were 
only  31  with  less  than  5  persons  each. 

Not  of  the  least  in  importance  are  the  facts  which  bear  upon 
the  number  in  each  family  who  were  employed  for  wages.  These 
facts  wtere  not  always  easily  obtained.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other there  is  usually  a  well  defined  opposition  to  all  questions  of 
this  nature.  In  this  case,  however,  the  investigation  was  so  com- 
plete that  there  was  no  escape,  and  the  data  obtained  is  correct. 
In  studying  tables  I  and  II,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  returns,  relat- 


i 
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ing  to  the  number  employed,  were  tabulated  in  the  two  tables. 
In  table  I  the  numbers  given  do  not  include  the  head  of  the 
family,  while  in  table  II  the  father  also  is  included.  In  order 
therefore  to  bring  the  tables  upon  a  uniform  basis  and  show  in 
each  case  all  the  wage  earners,  including  the  head,  the  totals  for 
this  column  in  table  I  sliould  be  increased  bv  the  whole  number 
of  entries,  or  by  250.  This  increase  makes  the  correct  average 
for  table  I  2.89  instead  of  1.89. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  to  each  family  for 
both  tables  is  2.85.'  'This  is  practically  three  persons  to  the 
family,  and  is  good  evidence  of  the  fact  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
making  wage  earners  of  the  children.  No  family  was  met  with 
in  which  there  was  less  than  one  wage  earner  besides  the  father. 
In  152  families  there  were  three  wage  earners,  in  68  there  were 
four,  in  18  there  were  five,  and  in  one  family  six  wage  earners, 
including  the  father.  As  those  having  five  and  six  wage  earners 
are  not  entered  separately  it  appears  from  this  that  there  were 
only  162  families  which  had  more  than  two  wage  earners. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  standpoint  it  certainly  seems 
that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family 
that  their  children  under  fourteen  should  be  employed. 


PROPERTY   OWNED. 


An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  value  of  all  property 
ovvTied  outside  of  their  household  eifects.  Questions  to  this  ef- 
fect were  not,  as  a  rule,  very  favorably  received.  Many  of  the 
answers  were  evasive.  The  kind  of  property  ouTied  was  not 
very  clearly  explained.  Still  it  is  believed  that  most  of  those 
who  owned  property  and  were  asked  regarding  it  were  made 
to  disclose  this  fact  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  interest  in  the 
same.  The  property  thus  reported  was  roughly  classed  as  real 
and  personal.  The  real  property  consisted  mostly  of  partial  or 
full  ownership  of  their  home,  other  lots  in  the  city  or  farm  land. 
Their  personal  property  was  mostly  found  to  be  money  on  de 
posit  or  loaned  out  on  securities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  all  such  property 
reported  and  the  average  value  to  each  family  when  divided 
equally  among  those  owning  such  property. 
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Property  owned  by  families. 


Number 
reported. 


Eqaity  in 

home  or  real 

property. 


Peri^onal 
prupert>. 


All 
property. 


IpfR  I    Table  I    . . . . 
^viTrv\>er   reported 


250 


$196,400  00 
147 


1196,400  00 


$1.336  05 


$51,165  00 
72 


$51.165  00 


$710  62 


$247,565  00 
164 


$247,565  00 


$1,509  54 


Only  those  who. are  included  in  table  I  were  asked  regarding 
^fc:--ieir  property.        Of  these  164  or  65.6  per  cent,  reported  that 
Oiey  o\vned  property.     Classified  as  to  kind,  it  is  found  that  92 
o^'Tiedboth  real  and  personal  property,  that  55  owned  real  prop- 
erty only  and  that  17  owned  personal  property  only,  while  86 
^xnied  no  property. 

Above  table  shows  that  the  total  value  of  the  property  reported 
Vas  $196,400  for  real  and  $51,165  for  personal,  or  a  total  of 
$247,565.  The  table  also  shows  that  those  owning  this  prop- 
erty numbered  147  for  real  and  72  for  personal.  Deducting 
the  55  who  owmed  real  estate  only  and  who  are  included  in  the 
al)ove  147,  we  obtained  a  total  for  the  property  owners  of  164. 
If  the  property  in  each  l^ase  is  shared  alike  by  those  owning  it 
the  average  stands  as  follows:  Real  $1,336.05,  personal 
$710.62,  all  property  $1,509.54.  This  average  seems  higher 
than  the  impression  upon  this  point  received  from  observation. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  class  investigated  is  exceptionally  thrifty. 


DAYS    EMPLOYED. 


The  data  under  this  head  is  so  closely  related  to  that  under 
the  rate  of  wages  and  earnings  that  before  explaining  each  in 
fletail  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  about  the  whole.     With 
reference  to  the  earnings  for  any  fixed  period,  the  time  em- 
ployed ig  as  important  as  the  rate  paid.     Many  workers,  how- 
^v^T,kopt  no  exact  record  either  of  the  time  employed  or  of  their 
t^amin^.     One  person  could  tell  precisely  how  many  days  or 
weeks  he  had  worked  during  the  year  at  the  different  rates  of 
^a^<^s,  h\it  had  not  cx>mputed  the  amount  earned.     Another  was 
^ole  to  tell  off  hand  his  entire  earnings  for  the  year,  and^  of 
22 
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course,  the  rate,  but  not  the  number  of  days  employed.  In  or- 
der to  get  definite  results,  therefore,  much  round-about  work  in 
the  way  of  inquiry,  figuring  and  adjusting  was  necessary. 
Everything  necessary  in  this  respect,  however,  was  done  and  the 
figures  as  they  stand  are  as  near  correct  as  they  can  be  made  or 
as  need  be  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  time  given  here  is,  therefore,  that  which  was  computed 
by  us  from  the  amount  earned  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  given. 
This,  however,  does  not  detract  from  its  value.  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that,  for  table  I,  the  day  is  the  unit  for  employment 
and  wage  payment,  while  in  table  II  it  is  the  ^wek.  This  may 
cause  some  confusion,  but  was  rather  unavoidable  l)ecause  it  was 
reported  in  this  way.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  how- 
ever, the  weeks  were  in  all  cases  reduced  to  da  vs.  Of  course  i« 
is  not  claimed  that  the  figures  are  in  all  cases  exact.  They  are 
so  nearlv  correct,  however,  that  the  results  are  not  materiallv 
affected.  The  figures  relating  to  emjdoyment,  given  here,  throw 
much  light  upon  both  earnings  and  unemployment. 

The  next  presentation  in  order  shows  for  each  table  the  total 
days  employed  for  all  persons  inc  ludetl  as  well  as  the  persons 
reported  and  average  days  employed  for  each  group. 

Days  employed. 


Classification. 

Father, 
days. 

Othftr 

member, 

tl.i;  s. 

Other 

member. 

days. 

Other 

m<>nibAr, 

days. 

TotaU. 

Total    Table   I 

Total   Table   II 

54.306 
31.555 

-59.224 
26.2<V 

34.797 
12,916 

13.(m 
5.544 

161.404 
76.292 

Total   both  tables — 

85.861 

85.501 

47.713 

18.621 

237.686 

Number  reported  

381 

381 

221 

86 

1.069 

Average  days  emploj'ed  .. 

225.35 

224.41 

215.19 

216.52 

222.36 

We  see  from  the  above  tiiblo  that  tlip  average  working  time 
for  the  father  was  225.35  days,  and  that  for  the  other  three 
groups  the  time  w^as  224.41,  215.19,  210.52  days  respectively. 
If  300  working  days  is  considered  a  year,  the  father  was  on  the 
average  employed  75.15  per  cent,  or  three-fourths  of  the  work- 
ing time.  This  proportion  also  holds  good  for  the  second  group 
in  order.  For  the  third  and  fourth  it  h  sonie^vhat  lower,  being 
71.73  and  72.17  per  cent. 
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The  following  classification  of  the  working  time  of  the  head 
of  ihe  family  is  interesting: 


Clwiflotkn. 

No.  employed. 

Per  cent. 

1 

IS8 

866 

To(.l  

3S1 

iw.no 

In  tlipsc  pnspntatinns  the  time  of  employment  ia  classified  so 
IS  111  sboir  tlie  nimiber  and  their  percentage  of  the  whole  who 
*>rp  employed  between. a  given  number  of  days.     Thna  we  sec 

a"  13  or  8.fiB  per  cent,  were  employed  100  days  or  less  during 
'IP  vear.  flioiie  employed  between  101  and  ISO  days,  both  in- 
ciiwve,  constituted  lO.-2-t  per  cent.  Looking  at  the  table  as  a 
»'linlp,  we  find  that  the  persons  increase  in  number  with  the  in- 
mife  in  length  of  the  «7>rking  time.  The  last  item  shows  that 
^■•K  op  41.4"  per  cent.,  were  employed  250  days  or  over  during 
'iipvpar.  .\s  seen  above,  the  average  yvorking  time  for  the  head 
"fill*  family  was  225.35  days.  JTroni  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
fWgp  or  time  of  unemployment  was  considerable. 

The  tolal  days  of  employment  for  both  tables  was  237,696 ; 
'lieiolal  mmilwr  of  workers  was  1,060.  This  gives  an  average 
"f  "'2.36  davs  to  each  yvorker. 


.  BATE  OF  yV.\OES   PER  J>.\\. 

"f  now  come  to  the  rate  of  wages.  In  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
""iwkcrs  of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  work  there  is  as  wide  a 
H'lduation  as  in  the  time  of  employment.  Indeed,  the  differ- 
pnw  are  so  great  and  many  that  to  obtain  the  exact  rate  for  all 

TKers  is  an  almost  hopeless  task.  Even  for  a  small  group  or 
<■  »w  au  attempt  in  this  direc-tion  is.heset  with  many  discourage- 
"•■nls.  To  gjyp  ^},p  j.g(^  gj  jjip  jjijjg  being  i«,  of  course,  a 
"niple  mailer  to  any  worker.  To  determine  the  rate  for  the 
■    '"<imte  different     In  this  investigation  persons  were  often 

f  with  who  had  worked- at  several  different  rates  during  the 
>^f-    In  such  cases  all  that  could  lie  done  in  this  instance  was 

*  niw  oat  the  number  of  days  worked  and  the  total  earnings 
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for  the  year,  and  from  these  figures  compute  the  rate  per  day- 
The  individual  rates,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  are  therefore  often 
the  average  rates  for  the  year.  For  a  large  proportion  of  the 
workers,  however,  the  rate  per  day  had  remained  unchanged! 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  rate  shown  is  absolute. 


Avej 

age  rale 

}f  wages  per  day. 

ClUBlBeation. 

Patbar. 

Olher 

Other 

Other 

ToUj.al] 

(88  M 

41  09 

19  14 

miOE 

ISO  73 

n.ms, 

Number  reporled  npoa.... 

Average  rale  of  wages  per 
day  

..: 

z 

231 

»» 

tOM 

The  preeeding  table  thus  shows  for  each  group  of  workers,  as 
well  as  for  all,  the  average  rate  of  wages  during  the  year  as 
computed  from  the  totals  of  tables  I  and  II. 

This  table,  as  the  cnc  preceding  it,  is  made  up  of  the  figures 
for  the  head  of  the  family  and  for  three  groups  of  others  in  the 
family  who  were  wage  earners.  There  is  also  one  column  for 
the  results  for  all. 

As  to  the  average  wages  in  each  case  we  find  that  for  the  head 
of  the  family  it  was  $1.56  per  day,  and  that  for  the  other  groups 
in  order  it  stood  at  $.65,  $.60,  and  $.59  per  day,  while  the  av- 
erage for  all  was  a  trifle  over  94  cents  per  day.  The  average 
for  the  other  groups,  or  exclusive  of  the  first  Or  father,  waa  63 
cents.  Comparing  the  wages  in  the  different  groups  we  find 
that  that  of  the  father  exceeds  that  of  the  others  by  an  amount 
varying  from  58  to  63  per  cent.  This  plainly  indicates  that  the 
other  workers  consisted  mostly  of  young  persons  and  children. 

The  following  classification  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  head 
of  the  family  may  also  prove  of  interest : 


CiaBslfloatlou. 

No.  ppnotii 

PnroeDt. 

42 

1 

Sre?£i' *'"'■'" '"'""""". : 

m 

lOO.OO 
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We  tnd  from  tliia  statement  that  42  heada  of  families,  or 
11,02  per  cent.  o£  the  whole,  received  $1.00  per  day  or  less, 
vihicli  means  an  average  considerable  below  tliis  amount;  and 
that  61,  or  16.02  per  cent.,-  received  over  $2.00  per  day..  The 
highest  proportion  is  found  for  those  who  received  from  $1.00 
to  (1.25  per  day,  and  lowest  for  those  who  received  from  $1.50 
to  (1.75  per  day.  Those  who  received  less  than  $1.50  per  day 
constituted   64.56  per  cent,    of  the  whole,    while  those  whose 

wages  thua  vvaa  above  $1.50  made  up  only  35.44  per  cent. 

AVEKAOK    EARNIMOS   TO  EACH    WAGE    EARNEB. 

The  ne.xt  table  in  order  shows  the  average  earnings  for  the 
J*ar  to  each  worker.  The  averages  in  this  case  were  obtained 
^y  dividing  the  total  earnings  for  all  with  the  total  number  of 
pefsons  whose  earnings  Miere  included.  As  each  of  these  per- 
*i08  reported  their  earnings  correctly,  and  aa  all,  whose  eam- 
"ip  were  thus  included  in  the  dividend,  were  also  included  in 
'lie  divisor  the  figures  as  given  miist  be  correct.  The  averages 
ohtiined  by  this  method  differ  entirely  from  those  which  are 
M  from  dividing  the  total  number  employed  by  the  amount 
P'id  out  as  wages  by  employers.  The  criticiams  directed 
"gainat  ihe  latter  method  do  not  apply  to  the  averages  in  these 
'ihles.  Thia  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  may  have 
'*^ion  to  use  these  figures. 


iveraffe  earningt  to  each  member  for  the'v^ar. 


P.[lwr. 

.rs,. 

Otl«r 

Olher 

ouinibar. 

ssiiS 

I'W'  I 

»1.00t» 
«,21i  16 

16:»3  0Z 

I'.mm 

tT.5U0  5& 
3.W6« 

tlt$.1«9  SI 
T7.8I6  78 

tin.moK 

JEe.596  1!6 

tss.m  03 

111.165  95 

tm.s^ia 

*"nn  WBlnji-V""'^' 

SSI 
»M177 

3S1 

(mid 

86 

1.089 
C11S3 

™  to  the  average  earnings  of  the  various  members  of  tlie 
families  we  find,  in  above  table,  that  the  fathers  earned  $341.77 
**ca,  and  for  each  one  in  the  three  other  groups  the  average  in 
order  was  $148.54,  $128.10,  $129.84.  The  amount  to  each, 
wlieii  all  are  included,  was  $211.68.     The  earnings  for  each 
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group  are  easily  ascertained.  It  will  be  aeen  that  in  each  cas^ 
the  total  earnings  as  iveli  aa  the  number  by  whom  earned,  are 
given.  Thus  the  total  earnings  for  all  was  $226,280.29,  while 
the  number  of  persons  whose  earnings  wiere  included  m  this 
amount  was  1,069. 

Compared  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  heads  of  the  family 
who  received  less  than  $1.50  per  day  the  above  average  or 
$341.77  may  seem  higti.  The  apparent  discrepancy,  however, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  lho?e 
included    were  skilled    hands    who  received    a  relatively  high 


AVERAGE  EARMNOS  TO   EACH    FAMILY. 

In  the  preceding  table  was  shown  the  average  earnings  to  each 
group  of  workers  and  to  each  worker.  In  the  next  table  will  be 
found  the  average  earnings  to  each  family.  As  no  family  had 
less  than  two  wage  earners,  the  earnings  of  the  same  are  plainly 
an  entirely  different  matter  from  the  earnings  per  worker,  ft 
is  a  fact  that  in  most  eases  the  second,  third,  etc.,  wage  earner 
was  a  young  person  or  child.  Still  the  amount  coutrihuied 
from  this  source  to  the  family  income  was  considerable.  Siucc 
it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  show  as  much  as 
possible  abcmt  the  income,  or  e<«>nomic  condition  of  families 
whose  children  we  had  found  it  our  duty  to  interfere  with,  it 
was  thought  best  to  ji resent  .their  earnings  in  detail. 


Earnings  of  familie). 

Cla 

Nufflber 

E.n>mK8 

faUiar. 

EsniDflg 
others. 

s? 

Totnl  Tsl  1* 

250 

■3JSIS 

2S,60S6a 

,, 

Tutal  Tsbic 

3S1 

1130.213  06 

iX.OK  24 

Av.'rnBe   ... 

191 

»,^ 

J2Sil- 

15919 

42.W 

1 

In  the  aluive  table  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  art 
again  presented  in  order  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  tha 
of  the  others.     The  table  thus  shows  that  the  average  earning 
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to  each  family  were  $593.94,  of  which  the  father  contributed 
i3^1■i^,  or  57,50  per  cent,  and  tlie  other  members  together 
ii.illi,  or  42.50  per  cent.  The  earnings  of  each  family  thus 
pnaically  amounted  to  $50  per  month.  As  a  whole  the  fifrurea 
in  llip sbove  table  emphasize  very  forcibly  the  importance  of  the 
(tmiii(!s  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  In  fact  the  earn- 
ing of  the  father  alone  iv-ould  in  many  eases  \m\V!  furnished 
» very  slim  subsistence.  Whether  in  such  oases  their  meager 
earnings  was  the  result  of  causes  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trcj  or  of  shiftlessness  could  not  always  be  ascertained.  In- 
stsumof  both  were^net  «-ith. 


Bumm 


g  of4he  preceding  tables  and  anatt/ses. 


ClHiiAutuiD  or«mploFe<. 

Namber 

reported 

Atcrase 

employed 

S 

worker. 

S§f 

ramilieB. 

S«ao[f.inlly   ((Bihcrl. 

„ 

226.35 

tl-SS 

m77 

tMlTT 

IKWmmUr.  M  group., 
nibtr  iDPnUHT,  M  gmup.. 

1 

224. « 

$.65 

.eo 

.S8 

SIWM 

128  10 

129  S4 

29  2; 

i".  Wflwlve  of  f«thpr. . 

m\        !3).™ 

J.633 

tl3»M 

K&2  1T 

Atf.  (4lh«  inrludwl 

■H   -■» 

t.M2 

(21168 

tB03  1H 

.^gmWr  vf  rgmUli'n  InveBliimlt'd.  381;  uuinbvr  t'Diploj'i^  ontslilp  of  bead  ot 
'•mil;,  tut:  luigl  peraaiiK  ^niiilftriMl.   1.06». 

Ai«i(ng(.  of  bpBd  of  famll}-  ifathtTi  .477.  Avenge  uuhiImt  of  pprann*  ro  *ach 
limit.  I.I.    AtFraKc  duiuImt  of  perHuun  employed  to  eHph  tHtull}'.  2,SI. 

|>I  Ibr  an  Mki^  n-flardlas  it  164  ivporlfd  ihut  (bey  owned  properly  oufiilde 
ot  iWr  Douwhuld  edeelii.  The  uverage  valqe  of  IhiB  properly  to  Moh  one  re- 
Wnlng  Ku  tl,6«.«. 

The  above  table  and  notes  aim  to  show  some  of  the  more  im- 
[XTtant  facts  which  have  l>een  brought  onl  through  the  preced- 
ing lableg  and  analyses.  The  table  is  headed,  the  number  re- 
p'Tlfd  upon,  the  average  number  of  days  employed,  the  average 
^"P*  per  day  to  each  worker,  the  average  earnings  to  each 
worker  anil  the  average  earnings  to  each  one  of  the  381  families 
included. 

The  first  line  under  the  headings  gives  the  averages  enuiner- 
aiH]  for  the  father ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  lines  show  the 
awrageg  to  each  worker  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  groups ; 
ine  fifth  line  shows  the  averages  to  each  in  the  three  groups,  ex- 
clusive of  the  father;  end  thesi-vth  line  gives  the  averages  to  each 
"■hen  all  workers  are  included. 
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In  the  notes  we  find  the  number  of  families  and  workers 
therein  who  were  investigated,  the  average  age  of  father,  the 
average  persons  and  persons  employed  to  each  fai^ily,  and  the 
number  owning  property  and  the  average  value  of  same  to  each 
such  owner. 

Up  to  this  point  the  analysis  of  tables  I  and  II  have  been 
chiefly  concerned,  with  the  results  as  a  whole.  The  aggregates 
have  been  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  show,  among  other 
things,  the  average  time  employed,  and  wages  and  earnings  of 
the  workers  and  families  included.  While  thus  much  has  been 
shown  that  bears  directly  upon  their  condition,  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  condition  was  such  that  it  was  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  concerned,  including  the  state,  that  their  children 
should  be  employed,  has  not  been  answered.  This  method  alone 
is  also  insufficient  to  answer  this.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
that  considerations  are  involved  the  force  of  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  statistical  data.  Of  all  the  facts  to  be  considered, 
however,  in  the  settlement  of  the  child  labor  problem  none  are 
of  greater  importance  than  those  which  relate  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  parents  and  the  children  themselves.  The  very 
first  thought  even  that  enters  one's  mind,  when  the  subject  is 
brought  up,  runs  back  to  this  very  point.  Poverty  always  at- 
tracts sympathy.  For  a  poor  family  the  feeling  is  often  so 
strong  that  both  individuals  and  society  are  silently  permitting 
the  future  of  the  child  to  be  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
mediate assistance  it  may  render  the  family.  Such  sympathy 
is  clearlv  misdirected. 

Nevertheless  this  seems  to  be  the  trend  at  least  until  all  sides 
have  been  heard  and  discussed.  But  poverty  is  not  tbe  only 
motive  for  making  children  become  wage  earners  at  an  age 
when  this  is  a  mental  and  physical  injury  to  them.  Other  and 
less  honorable  forces  are  at  work  and  often  also  the  most  eflFect- 
ive.  The  proportion  of  children  who  are  forced  into  factories, 
etc.,  for  their  subsistence  is  smaller  than  most  people  are  even 
ready  to  belief.  In  most  cases  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
employment  of  the  children  should  not  be  tolerated.  Of  this, 
however,  the  public  is  usually  in  ignorance.  Reliable  informa- 
tion is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to  all  intelligent  action 
in  this  line. 
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For  purposes  of  further  illustrations  the  data  in  tables  I  and 
II  have  been  classified  with  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the 
bead  of  the  family  and  the  age  of  the  child  whose  employment 
caused  the  family  to  be  investigated. 

The  classification  as  to  earnings  was  made  upon  the  following 
basis:  Families  whose  head  had  earned  less  than  $100  during 
the  year  were  included  under  less  than  $100;  families  whose 
head  had  earned  $100  but  less  than  $200  were  included  in  that 
class;  those  where  his  earnings  were  $200  but  less  than  $300 
were  included  in  the  class  bearing  that  heading.  There  is  thus 
one  class  for  every  one  hundred  up  to  the  point  where  the  seven 
hundred  a  year  families  were  reached.  All  those  where  the 
father  had  earned  $700  or  over  during  the  year  were  included 
in  that  class  regardless  of  the  amount.  In  all  the  families  are 
thus  divided  into  eight  classes. 

One  class  for  each  hundred  in  earnings  was  thought  sufficient. 
It  is  possible,  howiever,  that  a  more  minute  classification  would 
have  served  the  purpose  better.  To  a  poor  family  $100  means 
a  great  deal.  A  family  who  would  suflFer  with  only  $200  a  year 
may  have  the  more,  important  wants  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
$299.  One  hundred  dollars  may  for  these  and  other  reasons 
he  looked  upon  as  too  wide  a  margin  from  which  to  compute  the 
average,  particularly  for  the  classes  with  less  than  $400  a  year. 
Those  who  may  hold  this  view,  or  have  occasion  for  a  closer 
examination  of  tho  figures,  are  referred  to  the  original  tables 
where  the  actual  earnings  for  each  family  are  given  in  detail. 
In  the  classification  as  to  age,  families  with  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  employed,  or  who  were  in  violation  of  the 
law,  were  placed  under  one  head;  and  families,  with  children 
fourteen  years  but  apparently  too  young  for  their  duties,  were 
placed  under  another.  Two  classes  only  are  thus  found  in  this 
case.  As  it  wtas  not  proven  that  those  whose  children  were  over 
fourteen  were  violating  the  statute,  the  above  division  may  seem 
unnecessary.  However,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  in  these  cases  was  such  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  look  them  up,  the  classification  appears  proper. 

The  presentation  of  the  data  as  thus  classified  Ie  made  chieflj 
in  three  tables.  The  first  of  these,  in  order,  inx^ludes  those 
whose  children  under  fourteen  years  wfere  employed ;  the  second 
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in  order  includes  those  where  they  were  pi»st  this  age  but  still 
looked  very  young ;  the  third  includes  all  families  investigated. 

Numher  in  family,  number  working  and  earnings  for  the  year  of  fan- 
Hies  whose  children  under  14  years  were  employed. 


Classification  of 
Eabninos. 


Less  than  HOO  

HOO    but    less    than 

$200    

1200    but    less     than 

1300    

1300    but    less    than 

1400  

1400    but    less    than 

1500  

1500    but    less    than 

$600    

1600    but    less    than 

1700  

1700  and  over  

Averages    

^ '  ~ 
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2.20 

247  78 

207  39 

455  17 

32  25 

79 

26.24 

7.80 

2.12 

346  65 

216  67 

563  32 

89  70 

55 

18.27 

7.75 

2.30 

440  23 

203  73 

643  96 

86  01 

15 

4.98 

7.90 

2.60 

542  89 

232  95 

775  84 

76  76 

16 
4 

5.31 

7.90 
8.00 

2.25 
2.50 

627  87 
734  75 

240  90 
377  82 

868  78 
1.112  57 

62  35 
126  25 

301 

100.00 

7.70 

2.90 

$331  50 

$226  60 

$558  10 

$73  69 

Leas 

child's 

eara- 

ings. 


$23932 

326  56 

422  93 

473  62 

557% 

699  08 

806  43 
1.086  32 


$474  31 
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Number  in  family,  number  working,  and  earnings  for  the  year  of  fam- 
ilies whose  children  under  sixteen  but  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  employed. 


No.  OF 

Earnings  of  Families. 

Families 
Included. 

Classif] 

[cation  of 
Earnings. 

No.  in  fare 
average. 

No.  worki] 
average. 

Father 

Others 

in 
faraiy. 

Whole 
family. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
age. 

Lesss 

chUd' 
earn- 
ings. 

Yearly 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Less  than 

L  $100 

2 

2.5 

5.00 

2.00 

$45  00 

$274  15   $319  15 

$113  95 

$205  20 

$100    but 

less 

than 

$200    ... 

7 

8.75 

8.00 

2.00 

152  50 

506  00 

658  50 

210  71 

447  79 

$200    but 

less 

than 

$300    ... 

13 

16.25 

7.46 

1.91 

254  40 

283  93 

538  33 

100  84 

437  49 

$300    but 

less 

than 

$400  .... 

27 

33.75 

7.40 

1.96 

354  28 

279  07 

633  34 

162  13 

471  21 

$400     but 

less 

than 

$500     ... 

17 

21.25 

7.17 

1.88 

433  15 

446  95 

880  11 

245  13 

634  98 

$500    but 

less 

than 

$600     ... 

5 

6.25 

8.20 

2.10 

561  60 

199  68 

761  28 

106  08 

655  20 

$600    but 

less 

than 

1 

$700  .... 

7 

.    8.75 

7.00 

t    1.28 

614  00 

244  17 

86S  17 

179  89 

67S  ^ 

$700  and 

over 
•age 

2 

2.5 

4.50 
7.40 

1.10 

1.250  00 

224  00 

1.474  00 

224  00 

1.250  00 

1 

Avei 

80 

100.00 

1.90 

$387  50 

$325  88 

$713  38 

$172  46 

1540  92 
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Clas»i/led  eaminai  of  aJl  familiei. 
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noe  60 

104  M 

108  \i 
12365 


424  99 
482  44 


In  form,  the  tables  are  precisely  alike.  One  general  explana- 
lioii  ttill  therefore  suffice  for  all.  In  each  case  and  for  each 
flass  of  earninga  they  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  fam- 
&f»  incJuded,  and  the  number  of  j^rsons  and  workers  to  each 
family.  In  the  same  M"ay  they  also  show  the  average  earnings 
Wtlipyear  of  the  father,  for  all  others  in  the  family,  for  the 
wliiilc  family,  for  the  children  investigated,  and  for  the  whole 
familv  less  that  for  the  children  investigated.  The  tables  are 
'.■arefuUy  prepared,  comprehensive,  and  deser^^e  the  closest  at- 
tfiiiiou. 

Tlie  ihrec  preceding  tables  cover  practically  everything  that 
nas  been  presented  in  this  connection  and  a  great  deal  besides. 
Aniuti^  other  things  they  show  in  a  compact  or  concise  form  the 
clasitifieii  earnings  not  only  of  the  301  families  each  of  which 
itriiiitlej  the  employment  of  a  child  under  fourteen,  but  of  80 
"\W-T  families,  eacli  one  with  a  child  just  over  the  legal  age  in 
'»■  faetories,  and  also  for  these  two  classes,  or  381  families, 
nlien  prest'nted  ti^ther  or  when-  combined. 

The  best  way  to  study  these  tables  is  by  classes.  For  this 
ri'asrui  still  another  table  is  presented.  In  this  the  classified 
r^uh*  in  each  of  the  three  tables  is  brought  together  under  the 
*ime  head.  Thus,  for  instanw,  under  "less  than  $100"  in  the 
nexr  table  will  be  found  all  the  data  in  this  class  in  (he  three 
pr<'(*ilinK  tables.  This  combination  of  the  results  will  make 
comparisons  easier  and  increase  their  value. 
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ClaiatJIcalion  of  Results. 
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Tlie  above  table  may  be  said  to  be  a  summary  of  the  three 
tables  preceding  it.  'As  these  three  tables  embody  practically 
everytting  of  any  greater  importance  that  has  developed 
through  this  inquiry,  the  above  table  virtually  amounts  to  a 
classification  of  the  results  obtained. 

In  form  the  above  table  differs  but  little  from  those  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  The  presentations  are  made  under  "Classified 
Earnings."  In  each  class  those  of  the  table  showing  the  data 
for  famihes  for  each  of  which  a  child  under  14  years  had  been 
found  employed  is  presented  first.  Next  in  order  is  the  data 
of  the  table  for  families  for  each  one  of  which  a  child  just  over 
fourteen  years  had  been  found  employed.  The  last  is  the  av- 
erage for  all  as  found  in  the  last  of  the  three  tables  in  question. 
The  data  is  therefore  presented  here  in  the  same  order  as  the 
tables  from  which  it  is  taken.  In  the  following  analysis  this 
classification  of  families  is  referred  to  as  "first,"  "second"  class, 
and  the  last  embracing  both  as  "all." 

The  first  presentation  in  order  is  that  for  which  the  earnings 
for  the  vear  of  the  father  or  head  was  "less  than  $100."     Under 
this  11  families  are  included.     Of  these  9,  or  the  first  in  order, 
are  among  those  who  in  each  case  permitted  a  child  under  14 
years  to  be  employed,  and  2,  or  the  second  in  order,  are  among 
those  who  in  each  case  had  a  child  at  work  which  upon  investi- 
gation was  found  to  be  over  14  years  of  age. 

As  the  last  class  in  the  tables  shows  the  number  of  families, 

each  with  one  child  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  was  301,  and 

the  number,  each  with  a  child  over  14  years  at  work,  was  80, 

n\aking  the  total,  investigated  381.     The  families  included  in 

the  first  presentation  therefore  constitutes  2.99,  2.50  and  2.89 

per  cent  of  their  respective  totals. 

For  each  of  the  9  families  in  this  presentation  the  average 

earnings  in  detail  and  as  a  whole  was:  Father  $69.49,  others 

*2T3.50,  all  in  family  $342.95,  for  child  investigated  $103.63, 

for  \\'hole  family  lees  amount  for  this  child  $239.32.     For  each 

one  of  the  2  families  the  earning  Was:  Father  $45.00,  others 

*2T4.15,  whole  family  $319.15,  for  child  investigated  $113.95, 

whole  family  less  amount  for  this  child  $205.20.     Combining 

hoth  classes  of  families  the  average  to  each  stands:     Father 

^65.04,  others  $273.61,  whole  family  $338.65,  child  investi- 
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gated  $105.50,  whole  family  less  araouut  for  the  child  in  ques- 
tion $233.15. 

The  average  earnings  to  each  of  11  families  was  thus  $338.65. 
Of  this  the  father  contributed  19.2  per  cent,  child  investigated 
31.2  per  cent.,  and  others  in  family  49.6  per  cent. 

What  strikes  one  most  forciblv  in  this  is  the  extremely  low 
earnings  of  the  head  or  father.  Of  the  whole  his  proportion 
was  less  than  one-fifth,  while  that  for  the  child  investigated  was 
nearly  one-third.  The  contrast  hero  is  certainly  remarkable. 
It  suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  causes.  The  reasons  usually 
given  for  the  limited  contribution  of  the  father  was  sickness  and 
lack  of  employment.  Whether  this  was  really  the  case  we  were 
not  in  position  to  ascertain.  From  all  appearances  these  fam- 
ilies were  among  the  more  unfortunate.  But  no  matter  what 
the  causes,  the  conditions  were  such  that  the  earnings  of  chil-' 
dren,  who  were  illegally  employ/*d,  was  a  much  needed  addition 
in  the  familv  income.  It  must  certainlv  be  admitted  that  as 
far  as  the  family  goes  the  law  was  in  these  cases  violated  under 
very  mitigating  circumstances.  This  statement  is  not  intended 
to  imply  that  the  employment  of  these  children  was^  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  Such  cases,  particularly  when 
chronic,  should  be  relieved  through  other  means  than  the  strug- 
gle of  the  little  ones,  who  arc  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition. 

$100  but  less  than  $200  is  the  next  presentation  in  order.  It 
includes  the  data  for  56  families,  of  which  47  come  under  the 
first  class  and  7  under  the  second.  The  average  earnings  to 
each  one  of  the  56  families  was  in  detail :  Father  $153.60,  others 
$292.53,  whole  family  $446.34,  child  investigated  $104.64, 
whole  family  less  this  amount  for  child  $424.99. 

This,  as  said,  are  the  averages  for  the  56  families.  The  fig- 
ures for  each  class  of  families  in  some  instances  correspond  very 
closely  to  these;  in  others  there  is  a  wide  divergence.  Thus  for 
the  father  the  amoimt  is  about  the  same  in  the  three  cases.  For 
others  in  the  family  the  figures  read  $262.44  for  the  first  class, 
$506.00  for  the  second,  and  $292.53  for  all.  For  the  second 
the  amount  was  thus  practically  twice  as  large  as  for  the  first, 
and  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  families  in  the  first  much 
greater  than  the  average  for  both.     This  excess  in  the  earnings 
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^oro\\iers  is  felt  in  the  total  average  earnings  for  the  whole  class, 

^^xWfigxires   plainly  show. 

T\\e  total  average  earnings  to  each  one  of  the  56  families  was 
%^U,'^\:  for  the  year.  Of  this  the  father  contributed  34.4,  the 
^Vy/Aj  finder  age  24.4,  and  others  in  the  family  42.2  per  cent. 

Frnm  this  it  is  seen  that  the  earnings  of  the  child  is  one-fourth 

c»i  Oie  total.      While  the  average  earnings  to  each  family,  less 

\V  aniount  for  the  child  in  question,  was  $341.70,  the  fact  re- 

iT\a\iis  true  in  this  case  also  that  the  earnings  of  the  children 

in\gk  be  greatly  needed  by,  at  least,  a  large  proportion  of  these 

iaiiiilios.     The  presentation  particularly  illustrates  the  import- 

^n^e  of  the  earnings  of  other  members  outside  of  the  father, 

3nd  suggests  the  opportunities  for  shiftlessness  might  lead  to  in 

^*rne  cases. 

$200  but  let^s  than  $300. — This  is  the  next  or  third  presenta- 
tion in  order.  In  all  it  includes  87  families.  For  74  of  these 
the  earnings  for  the  year  was :  Father  $247,78,  others  $207.89, 
^vho]p  family  $455.17,  children  investigated  $32.25,  family  less 
amount  for  this  child  $422.92.  For  the  other  thirteen  families : 
f'uther  $354.2S,  others  $279.07,  whole  family  $633.34,  child  in- 
vestigated $162.13,  family  less  amount  for  this  child  $471.21. 
r*»r  all  families  the  figures  stand:  Father  $248.67,  others 
$21-^.82,  whole  family  $467.49,  child  investigated  $42.50,  fam- 
ily less  amoimt  for  this  child  $424.99. 

For  the  87  families  the  average  earning  t-o  each  was,  as  seen, 
?4H7.47.  Of  this  the  proportion  earned  by  the  father  footed 
up  to  53.2  per  cent,  or  a  little  ov^er  one-half,  the  part  of  others 
to  '^7.7  and  of  the  investigated  to  9.1  per  cent. 

As  compared  to  preceding  presentations  the  proportion  of  the 
earnings  that  was  contributed  by  the  father  was  here  relatively 
liifrh  and  that  of  the  child  in  question  low.  The  average  for  all 
after  deducting  amount  for  child  is  also  fairly  high,  being 
^424.01). 

$*^»00  but  less  than  $400. — In  this  presentation  106  families, 
^'r  27.82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  investigated,  are  in- 
<^WVd.    Of  these  79  come  under  the  first  class  and  27  under  the 

A  0  each  of  the  106  families  the  figures  as  to  earnings  stood  as 
'oUows;     lather   $348.59,    others    $242,00,     whole    family 
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$590.59,  child  investigated  $105.75,  whole  family  less  that  for 
child  investigated  483.44. 

For  each  of  the  two  classee  of  familiee  the  figures  do  not  in 
most  case*  greatly  differ  from  these,  the  greatest  variation  being 
in  the  earnings  of  others  in  family  including  the  child  investi- 
gated. 

As  seen,  the  average  earnings  for  the  whole  family  was 
$590.59.  In  this  the  share  of  the  father  is  59  per  cent,  the 
share  of  the  child  investigated  18.3  .per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
others  in  family  22.7  per  cent.  The  share  for  the  father  'n 
greater  here  than  in  any  of  the  prewious  cases. 

$400  but  less  than  $500. — In  this  the  fifth  presentation  in  tie 
table  72  families  are  included.  Of  these  55  come  under  the  first 
class  and  17  under  the  second.  The  former  thus  includes  over 
three  times  as  many  families  as  the  latter. 

As  to  earnings  we  find  that  the  average  to  the  72  families  was 
for  the  father  $438.53,  others  $261.16,  whole  family  $699.72, 
child  investigated  $123.65,  whole  family  less  amount  for  child 
$576.07.  Of  the  total  earnings  the  father  thus  made  up  62.7 
per  cent,,  the  child  investigated  17.6  per  cent,  and  othrs  19.7 
per  cent. 

Here  also  the  earnings  of  the  children  for  the  families  in  the 
second  class  is  much  greater  than  is  the  case  for  the  first,  and,  as 
the  tables  show,  this  is  true  of  all  presentations.  The  reason  for 
this  is  tmdoubtedly  found  in  the  fact  that  ihe  children  in  that 
class  were  older,  got  bigger  wages  and,  perhaps,  worked  more 
steadily. 

The  three  next  presentations  in  order  in  the  table  are  made  up 
of  families  in  which  the  earnings  of  the  head  was  $500  but  leas 
than  $600 ;  $600  but  loss  than  $700 ;  and  $700  and  over,  re- 
spectively. The  families  in  these  cases  number  20,  23,  and  6. 
As  the  earnings  increase  the  families  thus  decrease.  This  has 
been  noticeable  in  all  since  fourth  presentation.  Up  to  that 
point,  however,  the  contrary  was  true.  Outside  of  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  father  and  the  whole  family,  the 
presentations  mentioned  presents"  no  features  not  common  to 
those  preceding  them,  hence  nioro  detailed  explanations  are  un- 
necessary. Some  space,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  last  ons 
in  the  table  or  that  which  show^  the  averages  for  each  of  the  two 
classes  of  families  included,  as  well  aa  for  all  families. 
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Averages  for  each  XMe  or  class. — This  is  the  last  presentation 

^n  the  table.      It  sho\\^  the  results  for  all  in  each  of  the  three  pre- 

^^<lin^  tables,  or  for  each  class  of  families  as  well  as  for  all. 

First  in  order  comes  the  301  families  each  having  one  of  their 

children  under  14  years  of  age  employed  in  violation  of  the  law. 

To  each  of  these  families  the  average  persons,  persons  employed 

auJ  earning  are  shown.     As  to  the  w^ges  to  each  we  find  the 

%ires  to  be  for  father  $331.50,  others  $226.60,  whole  family 

^558.10,  child  under  age  $73. 6D,  whole  family  less  amount  for 

^hild  under  age  $474.31.     The  average  income  for  the  year  to 

^ach  of  these  families  was  thus  $558.10  when  amount  paid  child 

under  age  is  inchuled ;  when  deducted  the  income  is  reduced  to 

$474.31.     While,  because  of  circumstances,  there  was  a  great 

temptation  to  violate  the  law  for  the  families  who  came  in  the 

first  and  partly  in  the  second  presentation  in  order,  this  does  not 

seem  to  be  true  for  the  great  majority  of  them. 

Next  we  have  the  80  families  each  with  a  child  employed  who 
though  past  14  years  or  the  legal  age  limit  seemed  young,  o^^ 
rather  weak  for  the  work  required.  As  to  earnings  for  these 
we  find  the  amount  to  each  as  follows :  Father  $387.50,  others 
?-]25.88,  whole  family  $713.38,  child  investigated  $172.46, 
whole  family  less  amount  for  child  $540.92.  With  an  average 
of  $713.38  with  the  child's  earnings,  and  $540.92  mthout  it 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  burdening  the  child  with  too 
hea\7  labor.  A  few  exceptions  may  be  noted  in  the  above  pre- 
sentations, especially  by  those  w^ho  hold  a  child  should  become  a 
^aoje-earner  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

CouiVming  these  two  classes  of  families  we  obtain  the  follow- 

^^^  results:     Total  number  of  families  investigated  381.    Eam- 

i^^stoeach  in  detail,  father  $341.77,  others  $252.17,  whole 

^arollv  $593.44,  child  investigated  $105.64,  whole  family  less 

^arnings  of  child  $488.30.       As  already  explained  the  average 

^^wme  to  each  family  was  $593.94  or   practically   $50   per 

^'omparing  the  earnings  for  the  two  classes  of  families  and 

|he  average  for  both  it  will  be  noticed  that  figures  for  the  second 

^  ^P.  or  80  families,  are  invariably  the  highest.     Thus  we  find 

^^  for  the  father  the  average  in  the  first  case  is  $331.50,  in  the 
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second  $387.50,  while  for  both  it  is  $341.77.  For  the  earnings 
of  others  in  the  family  including  the  child  investigated  the  dif- 
ferences arc  still  greater.^  The  reasons  why  the  earnings  fortk 
second  class  are  higher  are  not  easy  to  give,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  father.  For  others  in  familv  the  excess  is  iindoubt- 
edly  largely  due  to  the  fact  the  children  employed  were  older 
and  more  efficient  and  therefore  received  a  higher  rate  of  wage. 

Of  the  total  average  earnings  for  all,  or  $593.94,  the  father 
contributed  57. G  per  cent.,  the  child  investigated  17.8  percent.. 
and  others  in  the  family  24.6  per  cent. 

The  above  presentations  end)races  all  the  families  investigated 
in  which  the  father  or  head  was  living,  or  living  with  the  family. 
As  has  alreadv  been  said  several  children  were  also  discovered  at 
work  who  l)elonged  to  families  where  the  father  was  either  dead 
or  separated  from.  In  all  38  such  families  wore  visiter!.  Of  tliet^e 
24  had  each  one  child  under  14  vears  of  age  at  work,  G  had  each 
two  children  under  this  age  at  work,  and  8  had  no  children  at 
work  that  come  strictly  speaking  within  the  law  though  clo^e 
Enough  for  investigation.  Although  only  30  out  of  the  38  fam- 
ilies were  thus  in  conflict  with  the  law,  (>  out  of  the  24  had,  as 
said,  each  two  children  under  age,  thus  bringing  the  numlxT  of 
illegally  employed  children  up  to  3().  The  data  obtained  in  re- 
lation to  these  families  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
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Ear/lings  of  families  where  father  or  head  was  not  employed. 


Weeks  Employed  and  Earnings  pek  Week  and  Year  o*-*  Per- 
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^  r^mi  i«»seacli  having  one  child  uo<ler  14  years  of  age  employfd. 
J  ||/'"i| h^»«*ach  having  two  children  uud«r  11  years  of  age  employed, 
f  iittiiht-iieach  having  no  children  under  14  years  of  ago  employed. 

llic*  alx)ve  taljlo  (Wl.s  with  families  where  the  father  was 
'i^Ihi*  'lead  or  separated  from  tlie  familv.  It  is  not  as  a  whole 
'P'l^'-  as  (•c)iiij)reheiisive  as  the  foregoing  tables.  As  to  the  earn- 
»Ji;:>.  liMwover,  it  covers  the  i^roiind  fiillv.  The  table  shows  the 
tiiiio  Worked,  the  wages  per  week  and  earnings  for  the  vear  of 
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each  member  of  each  family  who  had  been  employed ;  and  also 
the  total  earnings  for  the  year  to  each  family. 

As  to  the  number  employed  there  was  considerable  of  a  varia- 
tion. For  10  families  there  was  only  one.  For  14  there  was 
two  and  three  persons  to  each,  respectively,  and  for  three  there 
wras  four  persons  to  each  employed.  As  space  in  the  table  was 
provided  for  three  workers  only  for  each  family  some  doubling 
up  was  necessary.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  empty  space  for 
families  where  less  than  three  persons  was  employed. 

In  the  38  families  83  persons,  or  a  trifle  over  2.18  persons  tQ 
each,  were  employed.  As  to  time  of  emj)loyment  the  variation 
runs  from  4  weeks  to  the  full  year,  the  average  for  all  being  30.8 
weeks.  The  rate  of  wages  also  varied  greatly,  the  lowest  being 
$2.00  per  week,  the  highest  $10,  \vi\h  the  average  for  all  at  $4.13 
per  week.  This  is  an  extremely  low  average  and  indicates  the 
fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  workers  were  children, 
young  persons  and  women. 

-  With  such  variations  in  the  number  employed,  the  time  em- 
ployed, and  the  rate  of  wages  it  must  also  follow  that  there  was 
much  variation  in  the  total  earnings  to  the  family.  The  average 
earning  to  each  family  was  $2[)4.7l)  for  the  year.  For  6  fami- 
lies the  earnings  was  over  $500 ;  for  4  it  was  $400  but  under 
$500;  for  4  it  was  $300  but  under  $400;  for  3  it  was  $200  but 
under  $300;  for  10  it  was  $100  but  under  $200;  and  for  11 
families  the  earnings  for  the  year  was  under  $100  in  each  case. 
Considerable  over  one-half  of  21  families  thus  received  from 
earnings  less  than  $200  during  the  year.  In  some  cases  the 
earnings  was  only  a  few  dollars.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in 
such  cases  help  was  obtained  from  other  sources.  Their  tempta- 
tion to  put  their  children  to  work  must  also  have  been  strong. 
To  do  so  in  violation  of  the  law,  however,  was  not  necessary  as 
most  could  have  secured  permits  free  of  charge  upon  application. 

As  to  children  employed  it  was  found  that  24  families  had 
each  one  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  that  6  families  had 
each  two  children  under  this  age  at  work,  while  for  8  families 
there  was  no  child  under  age.  For  the  38  families  there  w^ere 
thus  36  children  found  employed  in  violation  of  the  law.  This 
condition  was  made  the  basis  for  the  following  classification  of 
the  data : 
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Class ijication  of  the  data  in  the  preceding  table, 

Fatmlien  with  one  child  urnler  U  years. 
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families  with  two  children  under  li  years. 
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la  the  above  presentation  the  data  for  the  38  families  have 
l^^jD  presented  with  reference  to  the  number  of  chihlren  em- 
pl-jyed.  Thus  we  find  under  the  first  head  the  totals  and  aver- 
a^'^i-s  f^»r  the  24  famihes  for  each  of  which  one  child  under  ago 
was  eniploye^l.  Under  the  second  head  is  found  the  total  and  av- 
♦-ratrc-s  for  the  6  families  for  which  in  each  case  two  children  un- 
der aire  were  found.  Under  the  third  in  order  are  included  the 
data  for  the  8  families  having  no  children  under  fourteen  em- 
ployed and  under  the  fourth  is  summarized  the  figures  for  all. 
In  the  following  table  the  average  earnings  alone  have  been  class- 
ified on  the  same  basis. 
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Classification  of  earnings. 


Classification. 

No.  of 
fam- 
ilies. 

No. 
work- 
ing. 

• 

Average 

to  each 

member. 

Average 

to  each 

member. 

Average 

to  each 

member. 

Average 

total 
to  each 
(anuljr. 

Families       with       on<' 
chlhl  under  14  jear.s 
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397  98 

All     families     In- 
cluded      

3S 
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1124  41 

$C4  7i» 

• 

This  prosentation  sliows  the  aw  rage  earnings  to  each  worker 
for  each  class  of  families  as  well  as  for  all.  As  seen  al)ove  there 
wore,  to  the  38  families,  83  workers,  or  2.184  to  each.  The  total 
amount  received  as  wiages  hy  all  was  $11,201.94.  Divided 
equally  among  tlie  families  there  was  an  average  to  each  of 
$21>4.7l).  Divided  on  the  same  b.isis  among  the  workers  there 
was  an  average  of  $134.J)(>  to  each.  The  averages  for  each  class 
of  workers  in  the  abt^ve  table  do  not  correspond  to  the  average 
earnings  for  the  family.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  owing  to  a 
variation  in  the  number  for  each  class  a  smaller  divisor  was  used 
for  the  second  and  third  (dass  in  order  that  for  the  figures  from 
which  the  av/erage  each  family  wa;j  obtained. 

This  carries  the  child  labor  investigation  up  to  March,  1899, 
or  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  during  which  fornjal  reports  were 
made  upon  each  chihl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  was  found 
enn)loyed.  The  investigation,  however,  was  continued  but  was 
confined  chiefiy  to  children  under  14  years  of  age.  During 
March,  April  and  May  108  children  under  this  age  were  dis- 
covered and  dismissed  from  work  because  of  being  illegally  em- 
ployed. 

About  June  1st  the  new  so-called  child  labor  and  other  fac- 
tory laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  during  the  preceding 
months,  went  into  ofl^ect.  As  explained  elsewhere  these  laws, 
among  other  tilings,  provided  for  further  restrictions  in  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  The  most  important  and  effective  of 
these  restrictions  are  those  under  which  no  child  under  16  years 
may  be  employed  without  an  affidavit  as  to  his  age,  is  provided 
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and  kept  on  file  by  the  employed.     Additional  inspectors  were 
also  provided  for  by  the  same  legislature. 

From  early  in  June,  1899,  to  January,  1900,  the  work  of  en- 
fining  the  child  labor  .law  has  been  conducted  on  a  much 
liroader  basis.  This  has  been  made  possible^  through  the  affi- 
<lavit  system  and  be^*auso  of  additional  inspectors.  Before  the 
mw  la^vs  went  into  effect  no  record  Wiis  kept  of  the  children 
tliat  \V(»idd  in  any  way  help  to  reveal  their  identity.  Now  an 
altiflavit  as  to  age  by  parent  or  guardian  must  be  kept  on  file  by 
till*  employer  for  every  child  under  KJ  years  of  age.  Before 
tli.ie  was  little  rt^traint  upon  the  parents.  Xow  they  are  com- 
P<ll<d  to  make  oath  as  to  ago  of  child.  Before  there  was  only 
•iKtliird  as  many  insp(vct^>i-s  as  now.  It  is  tnie  that  there  are 
par.  nts  who  swear  falstlv,  but  even  in  such  cases  the  discovery  of 
'Jh'  tnith  is  nnicli  easier  lux^auso  the  other  factvS  in  the  aflida\nt 
fiiniish  a  basis  for  the  inspect4)i*s  to  work  u])on. 

The  last  leirishiture  therefore  took  a  long  step  forward  in  legis- 
'arion  of  this  nature.  The  additional  authority  and  worthing 
capacity  with  which  it  provichxl  the  bureau  ha.s  also  recruited 
>n  more  effective  work,  while  the  work  of  the  inspectors  has  been 
^Vwided  among  the  enforcement  of  all  the  factory  laws  due  at- 
tHition  has  been  given  to  child  labor.  Their  efforts  have  also 
Ijornetrnod  results.  There  is  not  a  provision  in  the  laws  which 
1^  not  more  completely  enforced  than  formerly.  Between  June 
^^^  1^'iO,  and  January,  1900,  the  inspectors  personally  took  526 
children  mider  the  legal  age  out  of  the  various  kinds  of  employ- 
J'ltnt  and  thus  removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  their  school  at- 
tendance. 

Ijut  what  has  thus  been  done  directly  by  the  inspectors  since 

tlie  IK  IV  child  lalxjr  law  went  into  effect  is  not  all  that  has  been 

i^^'^oiuplished   through   this   law    as    will    be   explained   later. 

tvm-  employer  was  notified  of  the  new  law  immediately  upon 

^^^  passage  and  besides  this  provided  with  a  supply  of  blank 

^'^rms  for  the  affidavit  required.     This  was  followed  up  by  an  in- 

^ptction.    The  result  of  all  this  was  that  each  child  already  em- 

pl"yed  was  given  a  blank  aflfidavit  with  instructions  to  have  the 

^anie  filled  out.     As  many  of  the  children  were  under  the  legal 

^^^  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  parents  in  such  cases  would 

liot  fill  out  the  papers,  this  naturally  meant  that  such  children 
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failed  to  return  to  work.  An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  some 
record  of  those  who  thus  staid  away ;  but  while  it  was  learned 
that  a  large  proportion  did  not  return  no  accurate  data  as  to 
their  number  could  be  obtained  directly  through  the  observations 
of  the  inspectors.  Some  of  the  larger  employers  were  asked  to 
report  upon  it  and  from  these  reports  it  was  found  that  in  165 
establishments  about  880  children  failed  to  furnish  affidavits. 

The  number  of  children  who  are  thus  known  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  work  of  the  inspectors  from  January,  1898,  to 
January,  1900,  may  thus  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Periods.  Children. 

January,  1898.  to  March.  18d9  664 

March.  1899,  to  June.  1899  108 

June.  1899,  to  January,  1900,  by  Inspectors  directly K6 

June,  1899,  to  January,  1900,   by  Inspectors  Indirectly 880 

Total  In  two  years  2.178 

The  880  in  the  last  item  are  those  who  failed  to  return  to  work 
when  an  affidavit  was  required.  While  we  have  no  data  to  show 
that  all  of  these  were  under  14  years  of  age,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  staid  away,  however,  point  strongly  to  this 
fact.  Detailed  explanations  of  this  item  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages : 


EMPLOYERS  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  LAW. 


We  have  thus  seen  a  few  of  the  more  serious  features  of  the 
child  labor  problem  as  found  under  the  factory  system  not  onlj 
in  its  early  stages  but  up  to  the  present  time.  We  have  seen  the 
condition  as  regards  child  labor  in  this  state  during  a  period 
covering  the  j'ear  which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  present 
law  upon  the  subject,  and  the  first  seven  months  during  the 
operation  of  this  law.  About  the  relation  of  the  employers  to 
this  question,  however,  little  has  directly  been  said.  As  the  em- 
ployers are  greatly  affected  by  laws  restricting  the  employment 
of  children  and  also  appreciates  .the  effect  of  such  legislation 
more  keenly  than  any  other  class,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  ob- 
tain their  views  in  relation  to  this  matter,  especially  upon  the 
effect  of  the  present  law  not  only  upon  the  number  of  children 
employed,  but  upon  their  business.     To  this  end  the  following 
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letter  was  addressed  to  employers  of  children  throughout  the 


Gemlemen  :- 


I  am  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  effect  and  workings  of  the 
law  rei,nilating  the  employment  of  children,  which  went  into  ef- 
fect last  spring,  and  would  like  to  have  your  views  in  relation  to 
this  matter  and  especially  upon  the  following  points : 

1.  Give  the  approximate  number  of  children  in  your  employ 
who  failed  to  return  to  work  when  required  to  furnish  affidavits 
as  to  their  age. 

2.  Do  you'  think  this  law  has  reduced  the  number  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  employed  in  your  line  of  business? 

3.  Do  you  think  this  law,  as  it  stands  and  as  enforced,  is 
detrimental  to  business  in  your  line  ? 

4.  What  changes  \vould  you  suggest,  either  in  the  law  itself, 
or  in  the  wav  in  which  it  is  enforced  ? 

I  desire  very  much  to  be  right  in  this  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  my  duties  and  am  seeking  information  that  may  guide 
me  to  that  end.  Anything  you  may  have  to  say  in  reply  to  all 
or  any  of  the  above  questions,  or  in  relation  to  this  itiatter  as  a 
uhoJe,  would  likely  prove  of  great  value  to  me  and  will  be 
pmh  appreciated. 

Thai^ing  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


AWjut  250  of  these  letters  were  sent  out,  and  to  226,  or  90.4 
per  cent,  replies  were  received.  Of  these  replies,  however,  14 
did  not  answer  the  questions  in  detail,  or  go  further  than  to  in- 
dorse, in  general  terms,  legislation  for  the  protection  of  children. 
The  reason  given  for  not  touching  directly  upon  the  questions 
^  ^vas  that  they  w^ere  not  employers  of  children  and  hence  had  no 
experience  in  the  matter.  Omitting  those  who  took  this  posi- 
tion there  remains  212  replies.  And  as  there  were  complete, 
^♦'vering  not  only  the  points  in  question  but  many  additional 
*e^tures  of  this  problem,  considerable  space  will  be  devoted  to 
thoir  presentation. 

As  the  letter  shows,  it  contains  four  questions.  The  first  two 
^i  these  relate  to  the  immediate  and  permanent  effect  of  the 
P^t^nt  law  upon  the  number  employed.  Questions  three  and 
|<>ur  bear  upon  the  effect  of  this  law  upon  their  business  and 
inquires  as  to  what  changes  in  the  same  might  be  desired. 
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The  law  restricting  the  employment  of  ehihlren  which  is  in 
force  now  differs  from  the  one  which  preceded  it  mainly  in  this 
that  it  requires  affidavit  as  to  age  for  all  children  under  16  vears, 
limits  the  working  day  for. those  under  this  age  to  10  hours 
daily,  prohibits  their  employment  het\vei*n  0  o'clock  p.  ni.  and 
6  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  from  operating  elevators,  besides  in  factories 
it  also  includes  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  employment.  The  a^!];e 
at  which  children  mav  be  emploved  remains  the  same  as  under 
the  former  law  or  at  14  years. 

The  affidavit  as  to  age  was  provided  in  order  to  enable  the  in- 
spectors to  enforce  this  law.     This  is  a  most  important  provi- 
sion.    For  fear  of  losing  their  job  few  children  will  admit  that 
they  are  under  the  legal  agc»  limit  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.     In  this  their  side  is  also  taken  bv  all  others  concerned. 
Owing  to  their  appearance  it  is  also  often  impossible  to  t^^ll  y\^^ 
how  old  thev  are.     Official  records  of  the  children  are  seldom  to 
bd  found.     A  law  restricting  the  emy>loyment  of  children  which 
provides  for  no  means  of  identification  or  by  \diich  the  age  of 
children   may   be  verified    is  therefore   practically   ineffective. 
This  is  amply  illustrated  bv  the  conditions  in  this  state  before 
the  passage  of  the  present  law,  and  this  is  also  the  reason  for  the 
above  provisicm  under  which  no  child  under  16  years  may  be  em- 
ployed unless  an  affidavit  as  to  their  age  by  parent  or  guardian 
is  kept  on  file  by  the  employer. 

The  limiting  of  the  working  day  to  10  hours,  the  prohibition 
of  night  work,  and  of  operating  elevators  for  children  are  also 
importiint  provisions.     It   is  generally   agreed  that  as   a   rule 
children  can  not  be  kept  to  work  beyond  10  hours  daily,  or  at 
night  without  injury  to  themselves,  or  at  the  expense  of  tlieir 
future.     That  a  young  child  can  not  safely  be  entrusted  with  the 
operation  of  elevators  is  too  plain  for  argument.     If  factory 
labor  is  dangerous  to  children  it  is  plain  that  many  other  kinds 
of  labor  must  be  so.     Hence  the  provisions  of  extending  the  law 
so  as  to  embrace  employment  in  other  lines  is  also  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.     All  these  provisions  are  to  the  interest  of  the 
children  and  to  society.     That  they  do  not  unjustly  ditcriminate 
against  the  employers  and  parents  in  this  state  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  adopted  in  practically  every  manu- 
facturing state. 
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As  said  More  tlie  new  law  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  (ISOll).  Upon  its  passage  each  employer  was  immediately 
uotitied  of  the  same  and  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  law.  Be- 
siiles  this  they  were  also  supplied  with  blank  affidavits.  This 
was  followed  up  by  visits  of  the  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of 
swiii^  to  it  that  steps  were  taken  to  comply  with  the  law.  The 
ri^nh  uf  this  was  that  affidavits  had  to  be  furnished  for  chil- 
♦Ircii  alreiidy  eniployeil  or  the  children  l>e  dismissed,  and 
tliat  otlurs  CAudd  not  \\e  employed  unle^  upon  such 
atlidavits.  That  the  number  of  those  already  employed  who 
failed  to  furnish  affidavits,  or  thus  to  remain  at  work,  was  great 
is  obvious  from  the  numerous  reports  to  this  eflFect  to  the  inspec- 
tors and  from  the  enormously  large  nund^er  of  applications  for 
jwTiuits  to  work  bv  children  who  had  been  let  out  of  the  fac- 
tories  and  stores,  etc.,  because  they  were  under  14  years  and  thus 
c'^'uld  not  furnish  the  affidavits.  As  we  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  indieving  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  thus  failed  to 
produce  affidavits  were  under  the  legal  age  limit  it  would  be  of 
tlie  greatest  importance  t^)  know  their  number.  To  learn  just 
how  inauy  illegally  employed  children  were  thus  immediately  re- 
lieved by  the  prompt  enforcement  of  the  new  law  is  out  of  ques- 
tion; but  it  was  thought  that  the  approximate  nvmiber  could  be 
obtained  through  the  employers,  and  this  is  the  purpose  of  the 
tirst  question  in  the  letter. 


FIRST  QUESTION   IN   ORDER. 

This  question  read:  "Give  the  approximate  number  of  chil- 
dren in  your  employ  who  failed  to  return  to  work  when  required 
to  furnish  affidavits  as  to  their  age."  The  replies  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  gave  the  number  of  the 
children  who  failed  to  furnish  affidavit  and  remain  in  their  em- 
ploy; those  who  said  there  were  children  in  their  employ  who 
were  let  out,  but  could  not  give  their  number;  and  those  who 
said  that  all  their  children  furnished  affidavits  or  returned  to 
work.    They  are  presented  as  follows : 
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Nqidirt.  Percent. 
Classification  of  replies: 

Establishments  reporting  number  78  84.(4 

Establishments  estimating  number 82  3S.67 

Establishments  where  all  returned  to  work 67  26.89 

Total    212         100.00 

Total  persons  employed: 

Establishments  reporting  number   11.820  39  S 

Establishments  estimating  number  12,460  41.38 

Establishments  where  all  returned  to  work  5,890  *     19.37 

Total 30,U0         100.00 

Number  of  children  let  out: 

Establishments  reporting  number   562  63.84 

Establishments  estimating   number    318  86.16 

Establishments  where  all  returned  ^^^^ 

Total    880         100.00 

This  table  shows,  that  the  73  establishments  reporting  in  full, 
as  to  the  number  of  children  in  their  employ  who  were  affected 
by  the  new  laws,  employed  in  all  11,820  persons,  and  that  662 
children  failed  to  furnish  the  affidavit;  that  the  82  establish- 
ments reporting  that  their  force  was  reduced,  but  could  not  say 
♦o  what  extent,  employed  in  all  12,4^0  pe"rsons  and  that  it  was 
estimated  that  318  children  failed  to  return;  that  the  57  estab- 
lishments reporting  that  none  of  their  employers  were  affected 
by  the  law,  employed  6,830  persons.  From  these  figures  it  thus 
appears  that  155  establishments  or  73.10  per  cent^  employing 
24,280  persons  had  their  force  reduced  by  880  children  while 
the  remaining  57  establishments  experience  no  such  reduction  as 
a  result  of  this  law. 

The  number  of  children  who  were  thus  affected  seems  very 
large.  If  all  were  under  age,  or  illegally  employed,  the  proper 
tion  of  such  labor  was  somewhat  greater  than  even  our  past 
searching  investigation  revealed.  In  determining  whether  these 
880  children  were  under  14  years  of  age  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  must  be  taken  into  account  and  which  really  figure 
both  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  discovered  that  many  of 
the  children  who  failed  to  return  to  work  staid  away,  not  because 
they  were  too  young,  but  because  their  parents  preferred  sending 
them  back  to  school  to  signing  an  affidavit.  Others  again  re- 
mained away  for  a  short  period  only  or  until  the  papers  could  be 
prepared  or  the  situation  understood.     On  the  other  hand  there 
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are  facts  which  indicate  thkt  the  figures  here  do  not  overstate  the 
actual  condition.  It  was  said  above  that  82  of  the  establish- 
ments would  not  give  the  actual  number  affected.  For  these, 
tho  nmuber  was  therefore  estimated.  In  making  these  esti- 
mates regard  was  had  not  only  to  the  past  record  of  the  establish- 
ments, in  this  respect,  but  to  the  contents  of  their  reports  and 
the  nature  of  their  business,  and  with  this  as  a  basis  the  figure 
i^  conservative.  Such  it  also  appears  when  the  82  establish- 
ments ia  this  case  are  compared  with  the  73  establishments 
which  reported  in  full.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  for 
the  latter  is  much  greater  than  for  the  former,  although  in  both 
cases  the  conditions  were  almost  identical.  Considering  every- 
thiupjthe  above  estimates  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  very  con- 
servative. 

^VLile  these  figures  do  not  show  the  total  number  of  children 
in  the  state  who  were  affected  bv  the  new  law,  some  idea  of  this  ^ 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  above  establishments  do  not 
constitute  one-half  of  the  places  in  the  state  where  children  are 
employed. 


^1 


SECOND  QUESTION. 

The  next  question  in  order  read  as  follows:  'T)o  you  think 
the  present  law  has  reduced  the  number  of  children  imder  four- 
teen years  employed  in  your  line  of  business."  « At  first  sight 
it  might  seem  as  if  the  answer  to  this  question  would  be  implied 
in  those  given  to  the  one  preceding  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
Qijite  true  while  both  questions  seemingly  relate  to  the  same  mat- 
ter the  question  of  time  is  involved. 

2 has  the  purpose  of  the  first  was  to  obtain  some  light  upon 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  law,  while  the  second  points  more 
t<^>\vards  its  probable  permanent  effect.  Those  who  are  familiar 
^vith  all  of  the  various  meaiis  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  chil- 
nren  employed,  readily  -see  that  the  law  might  be  temporarily 
very  eflFective,  but  fail  to  remain  so  very  long;  that  something 
nught  have  turned  up  later  that  would  enable  evasions.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  answers  to  the  above  question  might  reveal  the 
situation  in  this  respect. 

Of  the  212  establishments  who  answered  this  and  the  other 
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questions,  only  27,  or  12.74  per  cent,  stated  that  tbey  did  not 
think  the  law  had  materiallv  reduced  child  labor  in  their  line 
of  business,  while  185  said  that  it  had  greatly  reduced  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  27,  or 
those  who  said  the  law  had  had  no  effect  on  child  labor  are,  with 
4  exceptions,  among  those  w^ho  reporte<l  that  all  their  children  re- 
turned to  work  when  required  to  furnish  affidavits. 

Of  the  fact  that  the  new  law  materially  reduced  child  laW  in 
this  state  there  can  l)e  no  doubt.     This  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  everybody  interested,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of 
the  inspectors.     Both  emj)loyers  and  parents  are  reportin<i;  to 
this  effect.     The  inspectors  are  daily  besieged  for  permits  to 
W'ork  from  parents  of  children  under  theMegal  age,  who  by  mis- 
representing their  age  had  found  (Muployment  b(*for(^  the  ])ass- 
age  of  the  law,  but  who  now  are  unable  to  obtain  it.     It  has  also 
been  felt  in  the  increased  attendance  in  certain  schools.     It  is 
only  through  a  vigorous  enforcement,  howxwer,  that  the  law  will 
bo  lived  up  to.  Realizing  this  the  insptH'toi's  are  visiting  the  places 
wdiere  children   are  employed   as  oftcii   as  possible.     At  each 
visit  the  affidavits  are  checked  up  and  doubtful  cases  investi- 
gated.    The  effect  of  this  is  obvious.     It  means  that  violations 
have  been  greatly  reduced  and  that  chihlren,  who  l)efore  had  no 
such  chance,  now  may  be  sent  to  school. 


THIRD  QUKSTION. 

This  (piestion  reads:  ^*J)o  you  think  this  law,  as  it  stands 
and  as  enforce<l  is  detrimental  to  business  in  vour  line."  AFueh 
has  been  heard  about  the  serious  (effect  upon  business  by  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  chihlren.  It  has  even  Ihh^i  inti- 
mated that  in  some  cases  it  would  drive  business  out  of  the 
state.  For  tlu^se  and  oth<^r  reasons  it  was  thought  that  direct  ex- 
pression from  the  eniplov(»rs  themselves  wouhl  prove  interestinfi; 
and,  perhaps,  of  great  value,  and  to  obtain  such  an  expression 
was  the  main  reason  for  this  (]uestion. 

Of  the  212  c^tablishuKMits  who  re]K)rtxMl  ISO,  or  85  per  cent., 
stated  that  the  law  was  not  detrimc  ntal,  and  *52,  or  1»5  per  cent., 
said  it  was  against  their  best  interests.  In  both  cases  some  of 
the   answers  were   somewhat  qualified.     The  classification  as 
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made,  however,  is  as  correct  as  it  can  be  made  without  detailed 
description. 

These  answers  very  effectually  disproves  that  the  law  in  ques- 
tion is  so  verv  detrimental  to  the  various  busiuess  interests  of 
tins  state.  It  is  true  that  15  per  cent,  claimed  that  the  law,  as 
a  whole,  was  against  their  best  interests.  Cou^paratively  speak- 
ing, however,  this  number  is  small.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
reasons  <yiven  were  not  particularly  strong,  or  well  taken.  On 
the  whole  the  objections  raised  against  the  law  was  more  against 
s<niie  particular  provision  in  it,  than  an  attack  upon  it  as  a  whole. 
The  provisions  mostly  objected  to  is  the  prohibition  of  night 
work  and  the  limhing  of  the  working  day  to  10  hours  for  chil- 
(Irrn  nndcr  10  years  of  age.  It  is  ea*sy  to  see  how  these  provisions 
will  affect  those  who  yet  stick  to  longer  than  a  10  hour  working 
(lay.  Admitting  that  the  law  pinchers  a  little  here  and  there,  it 
can  not  l)e  charged  against  it  thut  it  discriminates,  in  anyway 
a^«inst  employers  in  this  state,  because  practically  every  manu- 
faetnring  state  has  adopted  the  same  provisions. 


FouKTii  quf:stion. 

The  question  was:  "Can  you  suggest  any  changes  either  in  the 
law  itself  or  in  the  way  it  is  enforcwl."  This  question  is  almost 
as  closely  connected  with  the  third  as  the  second  was  with  the 
first.  Comparing  the  answers  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions 
little  or  no  relatitm  can  he  discovered  between  them.  To  the 
third  question  the  answers  were  rather  one  sided,  to  the  fourth 
'm  the  other  hand  they  vary  greatly.  Suggestions  of  all  kinds 
were  offered.  On  the  whole  what  wus  said  under  this  head 
thrcws  much  more  light  upon  the  j)osition  of  the  employers  with 
reference  to  the  law  and  our  work  than  could  have  l)een  obtained 
in  almost  any  other  wav.  For  this  reason  what  was  thus  said 
has  \)Oim  classified  and  presented  in  the  fcdlowing  tabb: 
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Changes  in  the  law  suggested  by  the  employers. 


PerceQt- 
ages. 


4 

5 
6 


8 

9 

10 


The  present  law  is  all  right  and  should  be  strictly  en- 
I    forced 

No  employment  but  compulsory  school  attendance  for 

all  children  who  are  under  14  years  of  age 

For  children  under  16  years  the  working  dav  should  not 

exceed  10  hours  nor  should  they  be  employed  at  night.. 
The  age  for  employment  should  be  raised  to  15  years.. 
The  age  for  employment  should  be  lowered  to  13  years 
The  age  limit  for  employment  should  not  apply  during 

vacation  of  schools  • 

Repeal  the  clause  limiting  the  working  day  for  children 

under  16  years  to  10  hours 

Repeal  the  clause  under  which  no  child  under  16  years 

may  operate  elevalors 

Repeal  the  affidavit  system  

Repeal  the  whole  law  %.... 


Aggregate 


34.44 

22.17 

13.26 
7.56 
5.15 

4.26 

4.72 

3.27 
3.75 
1.42 


100.00 


The  preceding  table  embraces  a  cbissified  statement  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  law  desired  or  suggested  by  the  em- 
ployers :  These  changes  are  classified  under  10  separate  heads 
and  the  number  of  the  establishments  by  wihich  they  were  sug- 
gested, together  wdth  their  percentage  of  the  total  are  given  in 
each  case. 

.  The  first  class  in  order  is  made  up  of  those  who  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication  favored  the  present  law  and  desired  it 
strictly  enforced.  As  compared  with  the  other  classes  this  is 
by  far  the  largest,  including,  as  is  seen,  73  establishments,  or 
34.44  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  second  in  order  covers  all  establishments  which  expressly 
took  the  position  that  not  only  should  all  kinds  of  employment 
for  wages  of  children  under  fourteen  years  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, but  there  should  be  compulsory  school  laws  requiring 
children  under  this  age  to  attend  school.  This  class  is  also  quite 
large  constituting  22.17  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  47  establish- 
ments.    This  fact  is  rather  significant. 

The  third  in  size  as  well  as  in  order  is  that  which  is  made  up 
of  those  whose  opinion  it  was  that  no  child  or  young  person  un- 
der sixteen  years  should  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day,  nor  at  night.  Many  stated  this  in  very  emphatic  terms, 
citing  facts  from  their  experience  in  support  of  their  position. 
The  number  of  establishments  in  this  class  is  28,  or  13.26  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 
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T  lie  fourth  class  includes  all  who  suggested  that  the  i*ge  limit 
W     employment  ought  to  be  raised  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
N^^TTS.     This  class  consists  of  16  establishments,  or  7.56  per  cent. 
oi  v^e  total  reporting. 

Tn  the  preceding  four  classes  are  included  all  who  either  fa- 

^^red  the  present  law,  or  advocated  still  stronger  protection  for 

c'^il.Jren  and  young  persons.     The  establishments  embraced  un- 

*)^Mhese  heads  number  104,  or  77.43  per  cent.     This  is  nearly 

"r-tifths  of  the  total  reporting.     The  fact  that  so  large  a  pro- 

/^'^irtion  should  take  this  position  is  very  significant.     It  indi- 

•'^ites  among  other  things  that  the  trend  of  opinion  upon  legisla- 

t  ion  of  this  nature  is  the  same  among  the  employers  as  among 

r>tlier  classes,  and  that  many  view  this  matter  from  a  point  of 

^icwof  their  ultimate  interest  as  a  class. 

The  remaining  six  classes  cover  all  who  either  disapproved  of 
U\e  law  as  a  whole,  or  with  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  same. 
The  fifth  class  consists  of  those  who  thought  the  age  limit  for 
employment  should  be  lowered  from  fourteen  to  thirteen  years. 
Thoir  number,  however,  w^as  comparatively  small,  being  only 
eleven,  or  5.15  per  cent,  of  those  reporting.  The  sixth  class, 
covering  9  establishments,  or  4.26  per  cent.,  is  made  up  of  those 
who  desired  that  the  age  limit  for  employment  should  not  apply 
during  the  vacation  of  school.  Those  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
classes,  numbering  10  and  7  respectively,  urged  the  repeal  of 
the  prrjvision  which  limit.s  the  working  day  and  prohibits  the 
operation  of  elevators  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  ninth  class,  consisting  of  10,  shows  those  who  desired  the 
affidavit  svstem  abolished,  and  in  the  tenth  those  are  found  who 
wanted  the  law  as  a  whole  repealed.  This  class,  hou^ver,  in- 
f-lndes  only  3  firms,  or  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
tW  \v\\ole. 

The  last  six  classes  in  the  table,  or  those  enumerated  in  the 
preeoding  paragraph,  cover  all  those  who  were  more  or  less  op- 
^>^d  to  the  present  law  and  consequently  suggested  such  changes 
as  would  best  fit  their  interest.  Compared  to  those  who  favored 
the  law  as  it  stands,  and  those  who  desired  it  even  stronger, 
^»is  number  is  not  very  large.  All  told,  the  six  classes  embrace 
<^>t^ly  48  establishments  or  22.57  per  cent,  of  those  reporting,  as 
24 
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against  164  establishments  or  77.43  per  cent,  who  took  the  op- 
posite view.  Nearly  four-fifths  thus  favored  progressive  legis- 
lation along  this  line,  while  a  little  over  one-fifth  favored  a 
course  the  very  reverse  of  this.  Those  who  favored  the  latter 
course  were  in  practically  every  case  large  employers  of  labor 
or  engaged  in  undertakings  in  which  young  children  can  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage.  This,  however,  was  also  the  case  with 
many  of  those  who  favored  even  greater  restrictions  than  the 
present. 

While  the  foregoing  replies,  as  presented  and  analyzed,  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  workings  of  the  present  law  and  upon 
its  effect  on  the  number  of  children  employed,  on  business  in 
different  lines,  and  the  position  of  the  employers  in  general  with 
reference  to  these  matters,  they  do  not  reveal  everything  that 
was  conveyed  in  the  replies.  This  is  particularly  true  so  far 
as  the  last  two  questions  are  concerned.  Concerning  these  two 
questions  many  employers  replied  at  considerable  length.  Many 
matters  were  explained  in  detail.  Some  used  explicit  and  even 
strong  terms.  Others  again  were  mild,  vague  and  evasive. 
That  in  an  arbitrary  classification,  such  as  the  above,  it  should 
be  possible  to  convey  their  full  meaning  is  not  to  be  expected. 
In  order  to  correct  any  wron;;  impreasion  that  might  emanate 
from  this  shortcoming,  and  to  make  the  real  situation  plainer, 
extended  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  more  complete  replies  are 
given  in  the  following  pages: 

"While  our  wtork  is  such  that  we  can  employ  children  to  ad- 
vantage and  that  for  this  reason  it  would  be  to  our  immediate 
interest  to  do  so,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  early  employment  is 
not  likely  to  result  In  the  best  class  of  men  and  women.  This 
problem,  therefore,  involves  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  children 
themselves  but  of  the  state.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  in  the  long 
run  the  interest  of  the  employers  lie  in  an  efficient  working  class. 
For  these  reasons  we  wx)uld  say  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Understand  that  similar  laws  have 
been  enacted  and  are  enforced  in  other  manufacturing  states. 
Since  this  is  the  case  this  law  cannot  justly  be  complained  of 
here.  W^e  may,  as  employers,  have  a  right  to  ask  for  as  manv 
privileges  in  this  line  as  other  states  afford,  but  we  certainly 
cannot,  at  the  expense  of  society,  demand  any  more  than  this. 
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Cy^aking  from  a  purelv  business  point  of  view  we  should  be 
o\c^   ^  enough  to  cmplov  chiUh-en,  particuLirly  at  certain  kinds  of 
wvvT'k.    From  the  standpoint  of  society,  as  a  whole,  we  will  say 
\\\at  a  uniform  law  for  all  manufacturing  states  imder  which 
Tio  child  under  fifteen  could  be  employed  and  which  compelled 
^'^r4  attendance  up  to  this  age  would  be  preferable  to  the  pres- 
^'^tlaws.     If  we  are  ever  to  reach  the  industrial  supremacy  pre- 
^^^^U'd  for  us,  it  can  only  be  because  of  a  superior  industrial 
^ 'lass.    Such  a  class  can  nowhere  be  had  without  the  most  care- 
/^ul  iiringing  up.       Many  employers  overlook  this.       Circum- 
?=tances  are  also  often  such  that  they  are  forced  to  disregard  ulti- 
t^iate  for  immediate  interests.     The  state,  however,  cannot  afford 
to  be  unmindful  of  future  requirements  of  the  growing  race  no 
matter  what  individuals  mav  think.     As  a  student  of  indus- 
trial  problems  I  have  often  watched  the  effect  of  employment 
iipm  young  children  and  thus  speak  from  experience.     Four- 
teen years  ought  to  be  the  minimum  age  limit,  and  until  eight- 
^tn  no  young  person  should  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  in  anv  one  dav.     The  school  laws  should  be  so  amended 
a^  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  factory  laws." 

**We  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  a  law  that  children 
under  the  age  of  14  years  should  be  kept  in  school  as  far  as  pos- 
^^ib!e  instead  of  in  the  factories.  While  it  no  doubt  requires 
*»eeasionally  a  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
deny  themselves  the  advantage  of  the  few  dollars  that  may  be 
earned  by  young  children,  in  the  long  run,  however,  we  are  sat- 
i^t\e(l  that  it  results  in  good  particidarly  to  the  children,  as  they 
W^-onie  better  fitted  to  take  up  the  struggles  of  life  at  a  time 
^vhon  their  parents  are  probably  unable  to  work.'' 

*'"  e  believe  in  the  law  and  its  strict  enforcement,  and  fur- 

»n*'r  \T\  a  compulsory  school  system  under  which  every  child  is 

*^^*?t  in  school  until  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age.     Our  pres- 

^^^t  school  laws  are  simply  a  farce.     We  have  often  had  boys 

l^j  and  18  years  of  age  in  our  employ  who  claimed  to  have 

^'M^A  some  of  these  parish  schools  until  fourteen  years  of 

^?<^,  init  who  could  not  sign  their  ov\ti  pay  roll.     Instances  of 

»  Kind  have  Wn  numerous   enough   for  general    comment 

^niong  our  office  force.     Xow  all  schools  ought  to  be  brought  up 

^  the  highest  possible  standard  and  the  children  compelled  to 
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attend  them.     This  it  is  elearlv  the  business  of  the  state  to  k 
on  the  lookout  for." 

"Think  the  law  is  all  right,  but  the  bojs  we  have  in  our  era- 
ploy^are  boys  whose  parents  are  poor  and  who  have  been  put 
to  work  young  in  order  to  help  support  the  family,  and  they  do 
not  let  the  affidavit  stop  them.  Most  of  these  parents  are  also 
foreigners  and  care  more  for  the  almighty  dollar  than  for  giving 
their  children  even  a  fair  education." 

"Enforce  the  law  to  the  letter.*  C-hildren  under  fourteen 
should  be  in  school.  If  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  keep  tlieni 
there,  the  town  is  both  willing  and  able  to  do  so.  Children  un- 
der sixteen  should  not  work  longer  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day,  nor  work  nights  or  where  greater  responsibility  or  judg- 
ment is  required.  These  statements  are  based  on  experience: 
I  fullv  believe  in,  and  have  alwavs  advocated,  state  interference 
where  parents,  for  any  reason,  neglect  to  give  their  children 
the  right  kind  of  bringing  up.  It  is  for  such  purposes  we  main- 
tain the  various  institutions.  The  principles  back  of  such  in-  | 
terference  are  settled.  ^\liv  then  should  thev  not  be  carried  i 
out  ?" 

"The  law  should  be  strictlv  enforced  as  a  whole,  but  there  is 
one  provision  which  is  of  particular  importance  and  that  is  that 
no  boy  under  sixteen  should  have  charge  of  an  elevator.     At 
best  and  where  all  possible  safeguards  have  been  thrown  around 
an  elevator  there  still  remains  a  danger,  and  it  is  a  question 
wiiether,  under  any  conditions,  a  boy  under  this  age  can  run 
it  safely.     There  are  certain  kinds  of  work  such  as  0]>erating 
on  emery,  polishing,  grinding  wheels,  and  sand  stones  which 
are  particularly  dangerous  to  the  health,  and  which  no  minor 
should  be  permitted  to  do." 

'*We  think  the  law  is  a  good  one  and  that  it  should  be  even 
more  rigidly  enforced  than  at  present.     We  have  always  be<^n 
particular  in  ascertaining  the  child's  age  before  hiring  it.     Vot 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  the  combined  testimony  of  both  parents 
and  children,  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was  fourteen  or  over, 
has  often  gotten  the  best  of  our  judgment  and  made  lis  liiiv:' 
them  even  in  doubtful  cases.     Thus  it  has  often  happened  tliat^ 
against  our  will,  we  have  had  children  under  the  legal  age    in 
our  employ.     The  affidavit  system,  howeyer,  will  to  a  great  ex 
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tm  overcome  this  and  is  therefore  a  good  thing.  Since  put 
into  practice  it  must  have  heen  the  means  of  nearly^  if  not  quite, 
taVm^  all  children  under  fourteen  out  of  factories  and  indi- 
mtly  t\ms  put  them  back  to  schooh     This,  at  least,  was  the  case 

in  Dur  plant." 

"While  always  morally  opposed  to  child  labor  we  have  often 
employed  children  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  owing  to 
tlie  fact  that  their  ages  have  been  misrepresented  many  of  these 
\\A\it  Wen  under  fourteen  years.      As  the  new  law  provides  for 
a  systim  of  athdavits  we  hailed  it  with  delight.     In  the  past, 
Nvk'ii  ref\ising  to  take  a  child  pressed  upon  us  by  old  and  faith- 
ful employes,  ill  feeling  has  always  resulted  if  we  refused  to 
take  it.    This  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  avoid.     Under  the 
new  law  the  affidavit  system  protects  us,  to  some  extent,  from 
such  impositions,  and  hence,  aside  from  its  soeial  importance, 
we  are  in  favor  of  it." 

*'Wecertainlv  believe  it  has  reduced  the  number  under  four- 
teen  years  of  age  employed  in  the  state.     While  we  have  never, 
tnowinnriv  eniploved  any  under  this  ac:e  yet  when  it  came  to 
Ijaviiinr  an  affidavit  from  parents,  etc.,  we  found  several  that 
were  under  fourteen,  Avho  before  claimed  to  be  over  this  age. 
We  have  issued  an  iron-clad  rule  that  we  will  not  employ  chil- 
dren nnder  fourteen  vrhether  they  have  a  permit  or  not.  Look- 
iiig  at  the  question  from  all  sides  it  certainly  seems  that  this 
Country  can  amply  afford  to  give  its  children  a  proper  bringing 
"p.    On  the  whole,  the  law  is  a  blessing  and  must  result  in  bet- 
ter men  and  women.     Boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  sliould  not 
b^  permitted  to  become  regular  wage  earners  under  any  cir- 
cnmstanc(>s     If  the  people  are  \K)or  the  community  should  take 
<*are  of  the  children  and  permit  them  to  attend  good  schools 
until  at  least  fourteen  v'ears  of  asje." 

"The  law,  if  strictly  and  evenly  enforce<l,  is  satisfactxjrv  to 

US.    As  to  the  affidavit  system,  however,  while  a  great  improve- 

uient  upon  the  former,  we  have  not  found  it  an  absolute  bar 

aiTuinst  the  practicing  of  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  employes. 

>>e  have  had  it  occur  to  ns  several  times  that  a  certain  minor 

Would  e<une  in  with  an  affidavit  which  afterwards  was  found 

to  have  been  made  out  for  an  entirely  diiferent  party,  but  which 

eridently  had  been  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  job 
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in  our  factory.  We  find  also  that  the  impression  prevaila 
among  the  parents  that  when  their  children  once  have  signed 
an  affidavit  they  can  use  the  same  in  going  from  factory  to  fac- 
tory. It  ought  to  be  made  plainly  understood  that  a  minor 
must  furnish  a  new  affidavit  for  each  position  and  that  this 
should  be  good  for  the  factory  in  question  only  and  in  no  sense 
transferable^" 

"The  law  is  no  doubt  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  in 
order  to  serve  the  purpose  must  be  vigorously  enforced.  In 
practically  every  line  of  business  there  is  a  constant  strife  for 
something  by  which  to  gain  a  point  or  two  over  their  compet- 
itors. That  children  should,  in  many  cases,  be  put  to  work 
suitable  only  for  older  persons  is  therefore  no  surprise.  To 
prevent  such  employment  is  necessary,  or  at  least  good  policy 
for  the  state.  My  candid  opinion  is  that  each  place  in  the 
state  where  children  can  be  employed  should  be  visited  by  an 
inspector  at  least  once  a  month.  This  wx)uld  put  us  all  in  the 
same  position,  and  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  employer  to 
take  unfair  advantage  over  the  rest  by  being  able  to  secure 
cheaper  labor." 

"Part  of  our  work  is  beyond  the  physical  capacity  of  children, 
other  parts  again  require  skilled  hands.  Our  experience  with 
children  is  therefore  limited.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  we 
can  say  that  fourteen  years  is  certainly  not  too  low  a  limit  for 
employment.  Children  under  this  age  rarely  possess  the  quali- 
fications for  anything  but  lightest  and  simplest  duties  and  even 
in  this  they  require  a  great  deal  of  watching.  In  our  factory 
complicated  work  for  children  has  always  meant  a  waste  of  ma- 
terial. Parents  both  inside  and  outside  of  our  employ  have 
often  pressed  us  to  take  their  little  ones,  and  we  confess  that  we 
have  often  yielded  to  this,  but  while  doing  so  have  nearly  al- 
ways felt  that  we  were  causing  the  child  more  harm  than  good. 
Even  when  the  duties  are  light  the  hours  are  usually  long, 
and  in  our  opinion  there  is  little  or  no  relation  between  long 
hours  of  confining  employment  and  such  exercise  as  a  child 
needs  for  growth  and  development." 

"We  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  law  reads  and  exactly  what 
it  covers,  but  if  it  covers  only  children  employed  in  factories 
we  think  it  should  be  changed  so  as  to  cover  those  under  four- 
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Icpn  years  of  age  employed  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  should 
be  rigidly  enforced,  for  we  see  no  reason  why  children  should 
he  allowed  to  be  employed  in  stores  under  fourteen  years  of 
m  and  not  be  employed  in  factories.  We  think  if  they  are 
allowd  to  be  employed  in  one  place  at  a  certain  age,  they  should 
be  in  another.  What  we  have  particular  reference  to  is  this: 
From  our  observation  we  should  think  there  were  a  great  many 
children  employed  in  stores,  and  especially  in  the  large  stores, 
in  the  capacity  of  cash  boys  and  cash  girls,  and  delivering  pack- 
a^'es,  that  are  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Of  course  this 
is  a  thing  that  we  are  not  positive  about  but  simply  from  obser- 
vation, and  looking  at  some  of  the  "kids''  which  we  see  employed 
in  these  stores.  Kow  if  the  law  does  not  cover  cases  of  this 
kind,  we  surely  think  it  should,  for  our  idea  is  that  the  law 
^vas  made  for  the  purpr^.se  of  forcing  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  and  thus  give  them  an  education,  and  we  think 
the  idea  a  very  good  one,  and  in  the  end  we  believe  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children  themselves,  for 
with  the  education  which  they  will  get  they  will  be  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy better  positions  than  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  without 
a  reasonable  amount  of  education." 

*'We  believe  the  law  is  a  good  one,  and  if  as  rigidly  enforced 
as  it  now  seems  to  be  vnW  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  In 
order  to  get  the  bast  result  from  it,  however,  there  must  be  no 
letting  up  in  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
*iiity  it  is  to  enforce  it.  Close  and  painstaking  work  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  letting  up 
in  this  for  a  few  months  only  "would  be  sufficient  for  children 
nnder  the  legal  age  to  work  their  way  back  into  the  factories 
airain,  Jf  ^ve  should  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  it  would 
w  to  raise  the  legal  age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  and  that 
it  should  cover  all  kinds  of  employment  for  wages." 

*'From  our  experience  in  the  matter  we  can  say  that  few  chil- 
<'ren  under  fourteen  years  can  be  steadily  employed  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  without  permanent  physical  injury  and  loss 
'^i  necessary  schooling.     As  the  law  has  undoubtedly  reduced 

*he  number  of  such  children  it  has  accomplished  some  good. 

^he  law  ought  to  be  made  still  stronger.     Neither  boys  or  girls 

under  sixteen  years  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  bowling 
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alleys,  most  kinds  of  restaurants,  or  places  of  amusement. 
Work  in  such  places  leads  among  other  things  to  late  hours, 
which  above  almost  anything  else  is  injurious  to  a  child.  Pub- 
lic parks  and  halls  where  intoxicants  are  sold  are  also  bad  places 
for  children  to  be  employed  in.  More  children  in  one  way  or 
another  have  been  disqualified  for  a  successful  race  in  Ufe 
through  early  employment  in  such  places  than  appear  on  the 
surface  of  things." 

^*In  a  general  way,  any  law  or  rule  we  could  adopt  that  will 
tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  employes,  inside  oi;  outside 
the  shop,  is  as  distinctly  an  advantage  to  the  corporation  from 
a  money-making  standpoint  as  to  society  from  a  social  point 
of  view.  Our  aim  is  to  raise  the  general  tone  of  our  wofkers 
and.  to  this  end  welcomes  all  suggestions  that  may  be  of  value 
and  will  gladly  comply  with  any  reasonable  law  that  may  be 
enacted." 

'^Have  always  done  our  best  to  prevent  the  employment  in 
our  plant  of  children  coming  within  the  law.  In  spite  of  this 
v/e  have  sometimes  been  imposed  upon  by  parents  who  claimed 
their  children  were  past  fourteen  years.  Our  factory  is  clean, 
with  plenty  of  air,  the  \vork  is  light  and  varied,  permitting 
conversation,  the  use  of  seats  and  moving  about.  To  young 
persons  we  regard  it  much  preferable  to  stores  and  similar  places 
where  the  Avx)rk  is  -always  the  same  and  confijned  to  a  small  place 
and  where  they  are  on  their  feet  all  the  time." 

"We  certainlv  believe  that  school  and  not  the  factory  is  the 
place  for  every  child  under  fourteen,  and  that  the  future  of  the 
country  largely  depends  upon  the  kind  of  voters  and  workers 
we  are  raising  today.  We  have  often  heard  manufacturers  sav 
that  but  for  child  labor  they  could  not  hold  their  own.  While 
we  believe  that  this  is  actually  true  in  some  cases  it  has  always 
occurred  to  us  that  a  business  which  depends  upon  such  labor 
had  better  close  down,  not  only  for  its  own  good  but  for  that 
of  the  communitv.  The  causes  for  the  doivnward  trend  in  such 
cases  is,  as  a  rule,  not  high  priced  labor,  but  bad  location,  su- 
perseded machinery,  or  most  likely  bad  management.  They  are 
usually  the  marginal  producers  who  merely  hang  on  for  the 
time  being.  Of  course,  there  is  a  given  limit  in  the  wa^ge  scale 
about  which  wages  must  gravitate  and  above  which  few  em- 
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^yers  can  afford  to  go.     But  in  over  30  years  of  active  busi- 
\i<i^  experience   it  has  been  mj  observation  that  the  business 
^^\cli  shaves  down  wages  until  a  little  below  everybody  else, 
twWt  look  in  the  %vrong  direction  for  their  profits  or  rest  upon 
^^hh,'  foundation.     What  such  businesses  usually  need  is  a 
m^  manager.      We  often  employ  a  large  number  of  children 
m^  we  do  this  for  economic  reasons.     There  is  no  denying  the 
U(^t  that  a  child  of  fifteen  is  in  some  occupations  as  useful  aa 
azrrovm  person,  while  it  can  be  had  at  a  much  lower  wage.     The 
mvinber  of  such  occupations,  however,  is  limited  in  practically 
every  plant.     Children  under  fojirteen,  however,  we  have  al- 
ways tried  to  keep  out,  though  we  must  say  that  we  have  often 
been  deceived  as  to  their  age." 

The  preceding  fifteen  letters  are  only  extracts.     No  reply  ia 

printed  in  full.     In  making  the  extracts,  however,  care  was 

/laien  to  preserve  the  language  of  the  writer.     There  was,  of 

^jurse,  necessarily  some  departure  from  this,  but  in  no  instance 

^as  the  meaning  altered  in  the  least. 

In  reading  these  extracts  it  will  l)e  observed  that  all  indorse 
t:  he  present  laiv  or  legislation  in  this  direction.  As  many  of  the 
^^ters  were  engaged  in  industries  where  children  may  be  advan- 
t^ageously  employed,  and  also  extensive  employers  of  such  labor, 
^vhat  they  have  said  is  of  the  greatest  significance  and  deserves 
^lose  attention.  Throughout  the  whole  special  stress  is  laid 
^pon  the  necessity  of  a  stronger  law  for  compulsory  education 
^han  the  one  we  have  at  present.  Over  time  and  night  work  is 
^Iso  dwelt  upon  by  many  and  considered  very  injurious  to  chil- 
'iren.  The  following  eight  letters  represent  those  who  held 
^posite  views: 

*'We  believe  that  the  law  affecting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren is  defective,  especially  where  it  applies  to  the  manufactur- 
ing  institutions  outaide  of  the  large  cities,  where  the  manufac- 
turing conditions  are  better  and  more  Ifavorable  than  those  in 
vhe  city,  which  we  presume  that  this  law  was  framed  to  meet. 
^^e\)e\ieve  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  should  affect  the  cm- 
VVoymeut  of  children   only  during   public  school    terms    and 
diouU  not  apply  during  vacations  for  the  reason  that  we  find, 
vnftiift  city,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  children  be  employed 
^  to  be  permitted  to  run  on  the  street.     This  has  been  called 
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to  our  attention  by  displacing  of  children  that  were  found  to  be 
under  age  upon  investigation.  Many  of  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians representing  these  children  have  told  us  that  it  gfiive  them 
great  pain  to  have  them  denied  employment  in  our  factory. 
They  said  that  until  they  had  secured  employment  in  our  fac- 
tory for  their  children  that  they  had  suffered  great  anxiety  for 
the  whereabouts  of  their  children,  and  that  after  employment 
was  given  they  knew  where  they  were  and  that  they  were  under 
good  care  and  learning  habits  of  industry,  and  that  after  being 
discharged  they  were  thrown  upon  the  street  and  into  the  com- 
panionship of  vicious  and  b^^  boys  that  had  no  inclination  or 
desire  to  work.  The  public  schools  arp  now  advocating  manual 
training.  What  better  practice  can  boys  have  that  have  been 
started  in  this  direction  by  the  public  school  than  employment 
in  well  regulated  factories  such  as  are  found  in  this  city.  It 
certainly  is  much  better  for  the  boys  than  to  be  turned  loose  on 
the  street  during  vacation,  especially  such  boys  as  are  at  all 
disposed  to  be  vicious.  What  we  have  said  about  this  is  from 
a  disinterested  standpoint  as  it  is  not  a  matter  that  as  manufac- 
turers affects  us  in  the  least.  What  we  have  said  is  for  the  good 
of  the  children  and  in  behalf  of  the  guardian  or  parent,  as  the 
matter  has  been  presented  to  us  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
in  this  city." 

"The  new  child  labor  law  is  a  detriment  to  us  in  two  wavs, 
first,  by  prohibiting  children  under^ sixteen  years  from  working 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  second,  by  providing 
that  no  child  under  this  age  shall  be  permitted  to  operate  ele- 
vators. We  usually  operate  our  plant  more  than  ten  hours 
daily.  D/uring  the  busy  season  we  work  over  twelve  hours.  As 
we  employ  a  great  many  children  at  work  that  necessarily 
such  as  to  come  in  close  connection  with  that  of  the  older  hands, 
the  letting,  out  of  the  little  ones  at  the  end  of  the  ten-hour  run 
usually  means  the  closing  down  of  the  whole  plant.  This  can- 
not help  but  result  in  both  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and 
loss.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  children  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  older  people,  par- 
ticularly if  their  parents  consent  to  this.  Previous  to  this  law 
any  child  in  the  shop  that  was  at  liberty  could  step  up  and  run 
the  elevator.     Now  this  is  out  of  the  question  and  we  had  to 
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%}\(yj  a  boy  over  sixteen  especially  for  this  purpose.     This 
^^ns  an  additional  expense  to  us.     For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons we  desire  this  law  repealed." 
"Suppose  the  law  is  all  right  from  a  social  standpoint,  but 
would  like  to  see  the  age  at  ^•'hich  children  may  be  employed  re- 
duced from  fourteen  to  tliirteen  years." 

''For  business  reasons  ive  would  like  to  see  the  law  so  amended 
as  to  permit  children  to  work  over  time,  at  least  at  certain 
periods  during  the  year,  for  instance,  when  business  is  brisk,  as 
usually  is  the  case  before  July  fourth  and  Christmas." 

"Our  business  is  heaviest  during  summer  and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  us  if  children  under  fourteen  could  be  employed 
during  school  vacations." 

"As  our  busiest  season  is  in  the  fall  it  would  be  to  our  in- 
terest if  children  over  fourteen  would  be  permitted  to  work  over 
time  for  at  least  three  months  during  the  later  part  of  the  year." 
(It  is  generally  admitted  that  children  cannot  without  injury 
^  put  to  work  until  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  but  such  exceptions  are  likely  to  be  so  few  an3. 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot,  safely,  be  met  by  legal  provi- 
sions. The  trouble  with  the  factory  as  a  place  of  training  is, 
that  hours  are  too  long  and  that  the  work  cannot  be  suited  to  the 

« 

capacity  of  the  child.  Once  in  a  factory  the  child  is  also  likely 
^  6fay  there.  The  main  idea  expressed  in  above  letter  is  un- 
doubtedly good ;  the  trouble  comes  in  the  application.) 

'Have  no  suggestions  to  make,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  most  of 
the  children  we  had  to  lay  off  last  spring  are  now  likely  to  be 
m  the  streets,  and  this  is  much  worse  for  a  child's  future  than 
to  be  regularly  employed  in  factory.  We  have  many  examples 
^Jght  here  in  our  own  city  where  early  street  life  has  led  to  a 
criminal  career." 

(This  is  unfortunately  true.  But  the  remedy  is  not  found 
in  letting  such  children  into  the  factories,  but  in  such  la^vs  and 
truancy  service  as  wdll  keep  the  children  in  school.  A  child 
^"0  is  taken  out  of  school  and  put  to  work  at  the  age  of  twleve 
^  certainly  to  be  pitied.  Once  out  of  school  it  is  out  for  good, 
-fc^erything  seems  to  operate  against  its  being  sent  back  even  if 
deprived  of  work.) 
**In  regard  to  the  law  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
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we  wish  to  say  first  of  all  that  the  persons  who  made  and  ad- 
vocated it  certainly  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing,  as  it 
is  the  most  ridiculous  law  that  was  ever  put  upon  the  statutes. 
The  writer  has  been  employing  children  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  and  never  found  a  child  yet  who  came  to  our  factory 
twelve  years  old  in  good  health  who  was  injured  in  any  way 
by  any  work  we  gave  him.  Many  parents  cannot  keep  their 
children  in  school  after  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  to 
say'  that  no  child  under  sixteen  shall  work  in  a  factorv  where 
they  have  occasional  over-time  in  the  busy  season  is  to  say  that 
when  the  dull  season  comes  thev  shall  work  less  than  full  time. 

t. 

Our  factory  now  is  running  less  than  eight  hours  per  day  be- 
cause of  your  law.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  law  as  it  was, 
relating  to  boys  going  to  work  under  fourteen  but  when  applied 
beyond  that  point,  it  simply  shows  that  those  whO'  made  it  did 
understand  the  conditions  as  thev  are.  We  do  not  like  over 
time,  but  there  are  certain  periods  of  our  busy  season  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  out  work  to  run  a  few  hours 
overtime  and  the  little  we  would  do  this  ^wuld  never  harm  the 

boy.     We  did  not  \nsh  to  be  lawbreakers  last  fall  and  therefore 

t/ 

ran  ten  hours  and  are  suffering  for  it  now,  so  that  in  saying  the 
parties  who  made  the  law  did  not  understand  the  conditions  we 
are  far  within  the  truth." 

The  eight  preceding  letters  embrace  practically  all  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  present  regulations  of  the 
employment  of  children.  Of  the  212  letters  received  onlv  11 
were  in  this  strain.  There  were  a  few  who  thought  minor 
changes  might  result  to  their  advantage  without  at  the  same  time 
injuring  the  children,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  gen- 
erally indorsed.  The  11  letters  mentioned  of  which  the  above 
two  letters  are  a  fair  sample,  attack  either  the  law  as  a  whole,  or 
the  most  important  provisions  in  the  law.  It  is  true  that  no  law, 
for  the  regulation  of  labor,  that  is  of  any  real  benefit  to  society 
as  a  whole,  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  enacted,  that  did  not  in 
some  way  interfere  with  the  actions  or  course  of  some  individual 
operator.  This  fact  is  implied  in  the  law  itself.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  such  laws  is  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  that  are  found  to  be  injurious  to  society  Society 
is  merely  protecting  itself.     The  Writers  of  these  letters  are 
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quite  extensive  employers  of  children  and  besides  this  their 
plants  are  located  in  places  where  the  average  working  time  is 
somewhat  above  the  average. 

It  is  therefore  only  natural  they  should  feel  the  effect  of  this 
law.      Looking  at  the  matter  from  their  standpoint  only  their 
position  might  appear  just.     It  is  very  likely  that  the  law  oper- 
ates against  their  immediate  interests  by  slightly  lowering  their 
profits  for  the  timx^  being.     On  the  other   hand    society   is    in- 
terested in  a  strong  race  and  in  intelligent  voters,  and  all  past 
experience  goes  to  show  that  to  this  end  it  must  care  for  its  chil-  , 
dren.      It  is  true  that  there  are  single  cases  where  early  and  un- 
restricted  employment  does  not  seem  to  have  worked  harm.    But 
such  cases  are  rather  exceptional.     Again  and  again  it  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  early  and  unrestricted  employment  is  a 
permanent  drawback  to  the  best  class  of  men  and  women.     Xo- 
where  has  it  been  found  safe  to  leave  children  to  the  mercy  of 
industrial  forces  alone.     As   practically   every   manufacturing 
state  in  the  country  has  adopted  and  are  enforcing  the  same  or 
similar  provisions,  no  claim  of  imjust  discrimination  can  be  set 
up  from  this  source. 

The  matter  under  this  head  thus  consists  of  a  presentation  and 
anaylsis  of  the  replies  of  212  employers  to  four  questions  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  present  law  restricting  the  employment 
of  children.  The  questions  with  their  answers  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follow*s : 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  law 
as  a  whole  upon  the  number  of  children  employed.  Of  the  212 
who  answered  this  155,  or  73.11  per  cent.,  stated  that  it  de- 
creased child  labor  in  their  establishments,  while  57,  or  26.89 
per  cent.,  said  that  they  noticed  no  such  decrease.  The  im- 
mediate decrease  from  all  causes  in  the  above  155  establishments 
is  reported  as  880  children. 

The  second  question  bears  upon  whether  the  decrease  in  child 
labor  was  permanent  and  reply  to  this  185  the  decrease  in  sucli 
labor  in  their  line  >f  business  permanent,  while  27,  or  12.74 
per  cent.,  had  noticed  no  particular  change  in  this  respect. 

The  third  question  is  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  law  u})on 
the  business.  To  this  180,  or  85  per  cent.,  stated  that  they  did 
not  regard  the  law  as  particularly  detrimental  and  32,  or  15  per 
cent.,  looked  upon  it  as  injurious  to  their  interests. 
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In  the  fourth  question  the  employers  arc  asked  what  changes 
they  would  suggest  in  the  law.  To  this  164,  or  77.43  per  cent., 
expressed  themselves  either  as  satisfied  with  the  law,  or  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  still  further,  while 
48,  or  22.57  per  cent,  regarding  the  saine  as  too  sweeping  de- 
siring all,  or  several  of  the  provisions,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  detrimental,  repealed. 

Besides  this,  extracts  from  23  letters  are  printe<l.  Of  tiles'! 
fifteen  upholds  the  present  law  as  well  as  legislation  along  this 
line.  The  neces^ty  for  compulsory  schooling  for  all  children 
under  14  years,  and  the  danger  to  children  from  long  work  days 
and  from  night  work  is  particularly  emphasized.  In  the  re- 
maining eight  letters  the  opposite  view  is  taken.  By  most  of 
these  child  labor  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  their  business. 
They  generally  hold  that  14  years  is  too  high  an  age  limit  for 
employment,  that  children  under  16  years  should  not  only  be 
permitted  to  work  more  than  10  hours  daily  as  well  as  at  night, 
but  to  run  elevators,  in  fact  that  their  employment  should  be  un- 
restricted. On  the  whole  these  letters  conveys  very  clearly  the 
sentiment  among  employers  towards  legislation  of  this  nature. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  the  foregoing  letters  from  employers  the  necessity  of  longer 
school  attendance  for  the  children  is  strongly  pointed  out.  The 
remarks  thus  included  represent  only  a  small  part  of  what  was 
said  in  this  matter.  The  views  given  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
Bleing  entirely  voluntary  on  their  part  the  inference  is  war- 
ranted that  the  views  expressed  were  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  interested  parties  in  such  matters 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  children  and  young  per- 
sons their  position  is  certainly  significant. 

The  trend  of  the  opinions  tluis  given  by  the  employers  seems 
to  be  that  all  children  should  be  made  to  attend  school  during  the 
full  school  terms  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  until 
old  enough  to  be  employed  under  the  present  laws  which  regu- 
lates such  employments.  Among  the  reasons  advanced  for 
these  views  one  in  particular  deserves  attention.  This  is,  that 
many  children  need  a  better  education  than  they  get  at  present, 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  life  in  industrial  as  well  as  all 
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other  respects.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  of  today. 
Biit  coming  from  this  source  it  would  seem  to  have  increased 
weight. 

x\s  school  attendance  is  regulated  by  law,  or  supposed  to  be  so 
regulated,  it  was  thought  proper  in  this  connection  to  present  a 
Bvnopsis  of  the  present  laws  in  this  state  relating  to  compulsory 
attendance^  and  the  follo^ang  copy  from  statutes  of  1898  pre 
pared: 

ATTENDANCE   AT   SCHOOL. 

Section  439a.  Any  person  having  under  his  control  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  (7)  and  thirteen  (13)  years  shall  cause  such 
chUd  to  attend  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  each  year;   except  in  the  following  cases: 

(1)  When  such  child  is  being  otherwise  instructed  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  learning  for  a  like  period. 

(2)  When  such  child's  mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  that 
attendance  at  school  is  Inexpedient  or  impracticable. 

(3)  Wh.«n  such  child  lives  more  than  two  (2)  miles  from  any  school, 
by  the  nearest  travelled  road. 

(4)  Wben  any  court  of  record  shall  excuse  such  child  from  attend- 
ance at  school. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
not  lelb  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  dollars. 

Section  4395.  Duty  of  Officers. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director 
or  president  of  the  board  of  education,  or  truant  officer  appointed  by 
the  board,  to  sue  for  auy  forfeiture  under  the  preceding  section,  and 
for  his  failure  so  to  do  within  fifteen  days  after  written  notice  has 
been  served  upon  him  by  a  taxpay^  or  elector,  he  shall  be  liable  for 
not  less  than  ten  (10)  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  dollars. 

Section  439c.  Truant  Officers. — Board  of  education  or  district 
board  may  appoint  one  or  more  truant  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
to  apprehend  upon  view  all  children  between  seven  (7)  and  thirteen 
(13)  years  of  age  who  habitually  loiter  around  public  places,  and  place 
such  children,  when  so  apprehended,  in  such  school  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  parents  or  persons  having  control  of  such  children. 

Officers  shall  report  all  cases  of  truancy  to  their  boards.  Such  of- 
ficers shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  funds,  their  salaries  being  fixed 
by  the  board  appointing  them. 

Section  439d.  Use  of  Forfeiture. — All  forfeitures  collected  shall  be 
paid  to  the  proper  treasurer,  and  shall  be  accounted  for  as  school  funds. 

Section  439c.  Census  Officer's  Duty. — It  shall  be  the  census  offi- 
cer's duty  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  (7)  and  thirteen  (13)  who  are  not  attending  school,  and  as  far 
as  possible  the  cause  of  suob  pgn-attendance. 
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The  above ,  provisions  are  included  in  sections  439a,  439b, 
439c,  489d,  and  439e  of  the  statutes  of  1898.  They  constitute 
practically  all  there  is  in  the  wslv  of  legislation  in  this  state  that 
may  be  said  to  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  enforced  school  at- 
tendance. 

Section  439a  provides  shortly,  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
all  children  bet^veen  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years  shall  at- 
tend some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  twelve  "weeks  each 
year.     These  are  perhaps  the  most  important  provisions. 

Upon  the  points  covered  by  these  provisions  the  employers 
held,  as  a  rule,  that  all  children  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
some  good  public  or  private  school  during  the  greater  part  of 
each  year  until  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  thus  comparing  the  provisions  in  the  present  law  in  this  re- 
spect Avith  the  position  of  the  employers  we  find  the  employers 
far  in  advance  of  the  law.  Thus  the  law  compels  attendance  un- 
til thirteen  years  of  age.  The  employers  desired  this  raised  at 
least  one  year  or  up  to  fourteen  years.  The  law  provides  for 
some  schooling  and  a  yearly  attendance  of  twelve  weeks.  The 
employers  again  advocated  good  schools  and  a  longer  yearly  at- 
tendance. 

Section  439c  relates  to  the  appointment  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  truancy  officers.  It  will  bo  noted  that  under  it  truancy 'of- 
ficers "may"  be  appointed.  This  was  evidently  regarded  as  a 
weak  point  and  that  it  ought  to  read  "shall"  appoint.  At  least, 
many  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  school  board  in  all  manu- 
facturing localities  should  be  compelled  to  appoint  and  provide 
for  an  efficient  tniancv  sen-ice.  Several  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  such  places  without  any  truancy  ser- 
vice whatever. 

The  position  of  the  employers  is  certainly  noteworthy.  The 
propositions  to  extend  the  school  age  one  year,  or  until  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  to  provide  a  bettor  truancy  service  in  manu- 
facturing centers  merits  serious  consideration  from  the  coming 
legislature.  Enacted  into  laws  they  would  bring  the  school  laws 
into  full  harmony  with  the  so-called  factory  laws  as  these  stand 
at  present. 
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THE    CHILD    LABOR   LAW    AilD    THE    STATE    AS 

PARENS  PATRIAE. 

BY  AUGUST  CHABLES  BACKUS^  ' 

Gradaate  Stadent,  College  of  Law,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  early  history  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  state,  if  at  all, 
could  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  parent  in  determining  the 
status  of  the  child  was  an  important  one. 

The  power  that  the  state  has  to-day  to  protect  and  promote  W 
adequate  legislation  the  health,  morals  and  welfare  of  its  chil- 
•  dren  has  been  gained  by  a  very  slow  process  of  evolution.  Whfm 
family  tribes  and  private  law  existed  in  ancient  times,  the 
father  was  considered  the  omnipotent  factor.  He  controlled  tlie 
.  family.  His  voice  was  the  law.  He  \vas  judge  as  to  whether 
his  child  was  doomed  to  die  or  live ;  and  it  was  not  infrequent 
that  he  would  sell,  kill  or  give  away  his  children.  The  laws  and 
customs  of  Greece  and  Rome  recognized  in  him  that  supremacy 
which  existed  for  many  years. 

The  little  child  had  no  rights  whatever.  He  grew  up  as  a 
servant  and  slave  of  tlie  family,  only  to  be  released  at  the  death 
of  the  father,  when  he  would  then  take  his  place  anj^  govern  his 
children  in  the  same  manner  he  was  governed.  The  evils  which 
resulted  from  this  custom  cannot  all  be  told.  Murder  and  crime 
predominated. 

When  city  government  came  into  existence  and  the  family  as 
a  political  institution  ceased,  many  powerful  rights  of  the  father 
were  taken  away.  Yet  the  right  to  govern  his  children  remained. 
Nations  sprung  up  and  we  still  find  the  father  adhering  to  the 
old  time  custom.  Once  in  a  great  while,  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  and  preservation  of  health,  public  necessity  would  in- 
terfere with  the  punishments  as  were  inflicted  by  the  father; 
but  such  was  so  very  unusual  that  a  change  could  hardly  bo 
noticed  by  such  interference. 

In  England,  until  within  the  last  century,  the  child  had  no 

rights  whatever.     Blackstone  regarded  him  as  an  individual 
25 
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without  a  distinctive  legal  status.  Throughout  the  commen- 
taries the  child  is  merely  considered  as  an  incidental  phenome- 
non, and  his  moral  welfare  is  ignored.  He  is  treated  somewhat 
under  the  head  of  Parent  and  Child,  regarding  him  purely  as  a 
paternal  right,  completely  ignoring  his  welfare  and  emphasizing 
only  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  father. 

The  child  was  no  more  than  a  chattel  to  be  kept  or  given  away 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  father.  So  absolute  was  the  pater- 
nal possession  thalt  even  in  late  years  he  could  give  or  bequeath 
away  his  child's  custody  despite  its  mother,  though  it  were  an  in- 
fant in  arms,  or  even  before  birth.  The  mother  could  say  noth- 
ing concerning  the  welfare  of  her  children.  She  had  no  claim 
whatever  except  for  due  reverence  and  respect.  The  laws  were 
silent  and  they  were  so  until  the  beginning  of  this  last  century. 
It  was  by  a  slow  process  that  the  state  came  forward,  taking 
from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  father  the  infant  and  placing  him 
in  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  equality. 

In  our  country,  though  the  customs  and  traits  were  brought 
along  from  abroad,  yet  our  policy  in  general  was  far  more 
favorable.  Our  courts  early  recognized  that  certain  parental 
rights  ought  to  exist  and  be  protected ;  but  for  the  public  benefit 
and  welfare,  the  child  was  made  primarily  the  ward  of  the 
state. 

Story  says  "To  recognize  in  the  father  any  absolute  right  to 
the  control  of  his  child  would  be  to  deny  that  ^all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal.' " 

The  pleadings  of  the  infant  came  to  the  ears  of  the  courts 
early  enough  so  that  our  records  in  national  history  do  not  stand 
soiled,  as  some  do  in  foreign  lands,  with  the  blood  of  a  helpless 
little  cripple  who  had  been  worked  or  whipped  to  death.  Al- 
though our  system  was  by  no  means  complete,  yet  we  can  boast 
of  those  early  laws  which  were  passed  for  his  protection  and 
welfare  and  which  the  courts  eagerly  upheld  and  enforced. 

In  the  case  of  Bennett  vs.  Bennett,  13  N.  J.  Eq.,  the  court 
says:  "The  argument  (that  the  act  is  unconstitutional)  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  the  parent  has  the  same  right  of 
property  in  the  child  that  he  has  in  his  horse  or  th^t  the  master 
has  in  his  slave,  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  custody  of  the  child 
from  the  father  to  the  mother  is  an  invasion  of  the  fatlier's  right 
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of  property.  The  father  has  no  such  right.  He  has  no  prop- 
erty whatever  in  his  children.  The  law  imposes  upon  him  for 
the  good  of  society  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  certain  speci- 
fied duties.  By  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  society  he  owes  the 
child  protection,  maintenance  and  education.  In  return  for 
the  discharge  of  those  duties,  and  to  aid  in  their  performance, 
the  law  confers  on  the  father  a  qualified  right  to  the  services  of 
the  child.  But  of  what  value  as  a  matter  of  property  are  the 
services  of  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age  ?  But  whatever 
may  be  their  value,  the  domestic  relations  and  the  relative  rights 
of  the  parent  and  child  are  all  under  the  control  and  regulation 
of  mimicipal  laws.  They  may  and  must  declare  how  far  the 
rights  and  control  of  the  parent  shall  extend  over  the  child,  how 
they  shall  be  exercised,  and  where  they  shall  terminate.  They 
have  determined  at  what  age  the  right  of  the  parent  to  the 
services  of  the  child  shall  cease  and  what  shall  be  an  emancipa- 
tion from  his  control.'^  This  view  is  also  substantiated  in  Peo- 
ple vs.  Weisenbach,  60  N.  Y.,  385 ;  and  State  vs.  Clothe,  33 
Ind.,  409. 

Story  in  2  Story  Eq.,  Sec.  1341,  further  says:  "although  in 
general,  parents  are  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  persons 
and  the  education  of  their  children,  yet  this  is  doiie  upon  tho 
natural  presumption  that  the  children  will  be  properly  cared  for 
and  will  be  brought  up  with  a  due  education  in  literature, 
morals  and  religion  and  that  they  will  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  affection.  But  whenever  this  presumption  is  removed, 
whenever,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  a  father  is  guilty  of 
gross  ill  treatment  or  cruelty  toward  his  injant  children,  or  that 
he  is  in  constant  habits  of  drunkenness  or  blasphemy,  or  that  he 
possesses  atheistical  or  irreligious  principles  or  that  his  domestic 
associations  are  such  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption  and  contami- 
nation of  his  children,  or  that  he  otherwise  acts  in  a  manner  in- 
jurious to  the  morals  or  interests  of  his  children,  in  every  such 
case  the  courts  or  equity  will  interfere  and  deprive  him  of  his 
children  and  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  guardian  and 
to  take  care  of  them  and  superintend  their  education." 

In  New  York  in  the  matter  of  Donahue  et  al.  where  the  ques- 
tion came  before  the  court  on  a  statute  which  prohibited  children 
of  a  certain  age  to  enter  the  circus  ring,  Westbrook,  J.,  in 
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speaking  for  the  court  says :  "The  right  of  the  state  to  care  for 
its  children  has  always  and  with  very  great  propriety  been  exer- 
cised. Under  its  laws  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  child  has  de- 
manded, its  courts  have  frequently  interfered  for  the  protection 
of  children  of  tender  years.  It  has  again  and  again  taken  them 
from  one  parent  and  given  them  to  the  other,  or  has  refused  so 
to  do,  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  child  being  the  object  always 
in  view.  It  has  so  acted  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury  and 
that  power  has  never  been  supposed  to  have  been  improperly  ex- 
ercised because  a  jury  was  not  allowed  and  due  process  of  law 
not  had.  If  the  courts  of  the  state  may,  by  virtue  of  their  gen- 
eral powers,  interfere  for  the  protection  and  care  of  the  children, 
it  is  not  seen  why  the  legislature  may  not  prescribe  the  cases  in 
which  children  should  be  rescued  from  their  custodians  and  a 
mode  provided  for  their  summary  disposition.  For  example, 
if  children  should  be  placed  to  learn  the  business  of  stealing, 
could  not  the  legislature  provide  a  summary  remedy  for  the 
evil?  Has  the  law  no  power  to  rescue,  summarily,  female 
children  held  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  or  interfere  in  an 
expeditious  manner  in  very  many  cases  where  children  of  tender 
years  are  exposed  to  peril  or  temptation  ?  This  will  hardly  h*} 
argued,  or,  if  claimed,  authority  most  abundant  can  be  found 
to  justify  it.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  most  wise,  salutary,  and 
beneficent  statute,  bom  of  christian  civilization  and  founded 
upon  the  teaching  of  Him  to  whom  children  were  objects  of  ten- 
der love  and  care.  It  needs  no  evidence  to  demonstrate  to  our 
judgment  that  the  life  to  which  these  children  were  subjected 
and  from  which  they  were  rescued  was  perilous  to  their  beat  in- 
terests. It  was  dangerous  to  them  physically  and  morally. 
The  contortions,  evolutions,  and  performances  of  the  acrobat 
are  clearly,  physically  dangerous,  and  the  surroundings  and  the 
companions  of  the  circus  ring  are  equally  so  morally." 

The  legislatures  of  the  different  states  have  passed  maiy  laws 
which  are  for  the  direct  benefit  and  interest  of  its  children,  and 
volumes  could  be  written  on  them.  Even  the  child  labor  laws, 
if  to  be  considered  in  both  England  and  this  country,  may  fill 
the  pages  of  a  great  book. 

I  wish  to  give  briefly  a  historical  synopsis  of  these  laws  and 
the  important  decisions  of  the  courts.     Perhaps  no  law  which  is 
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louiid  on  our  statute  books  is  as  important  as  the  Child  Labor 
law.     It  was  passed  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  child  who  was 
forced  to  work  with  his  tender  little  hands  so  that  the  parents 
could  be  satisfied  in  receiving  his  small  earnings,  and  the  manu- 
facturer with  cheap  labor.     Thb/  little  knew  the  effect,  and  the 
the  evils  it  would  bring.     It  was  the  outcome  of  ignorance  and 
vice. 

In  taking  up  this  law,  we  must  look  to  England  and  see  the 
wonderful  results  in  a  century  of  factory  legislation.  She  has 
furnished  us  by  her  parliamentary  reports,  complete  and  au- 
thentic information  as  to  the  conditions  of  child  labor  during 
that  period.  In  1769  when  Mr.  Arkwright  obtained  his  first 
patent  for  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton  yam,  the  movement 
for  the  employment  of  children  started.  As  other  numerous 
inventions  were  made,  the  demand  for  children- increased  and 
the  little  home  which  was  filled  with*  the  noise  of  happy  little 
children  was  soon  silenced. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  in  that  time  manufacturies 
multiplied  wonderfully.  Women  and  children  were  almost 
driven  to  the  shops  of  burdensome  toil.  Thorol  Rogers  says :  "I 
am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  English  history,  for  which  au- 
thentic records  exist  was  the  condition  of  manual  labor  worse 
than  it  was  in  the  years  from  1782  to  1821,  the  period  in  which 
manufacturies  and  merchants  accumulated  their  fortunes  from 
the  small  and  nimble  fingers  of  little  children  and  women." 

Thousands  of  little  infants  could  be  seen  working  about  in 
factories  in  the  most  pitiful  and  alarming  condition.  -  Mr, 
Walker,  political  economist,  says  on  page  381 :  "The  beginning 
of  that  century  found  children  of  five  and  even  three  years  of 
age  in  England,  working  in  factories  and  brick  yards ;  women 
working  under  ground  in  mines,  harnessed  with  mules  to  carts, 
drawing  heavy  loads;  found  the  hours  of  labor  whatever  the 
avarice  of  individual  mill  owners  might  exact,  were  it  thirteen, 
fourteen  or  fifteen ;  found  no  guards  about  machinery  to  protect 
life  and  limb ;  found  the  air  of  the  factory  fouler  than  language 
can  describe,  even  could  human  ears  bear  to  hear  the  story." 

In  1816,  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  factories.  The  work  was  not 
fully  carried  out,  but  out  of  23,000  factory  hands  employed, 
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14,000  were  found  under  eighteen  years,  and  in  Scotland,  out 
of  forty-one  mills  inspected,  4,404  were  under  ten.  In  a  return 
from  Manchester,  out  of  a  total  of  12,940,  793  were  under  ten 
and  5,460  between  ten  and  eighteen.  Even  with  this  report  no 
legislation  could  be  obtained  because  it  was  met  with  the  bitter- 
est opposition  from  the  manufacturers  and  even  from  the  politi- 
cal economists.  The  argument  advanced  by  the  manufacturers 
was,  that  it  would  mean  financial  ruin.  Parliament  would 
rather  see  the  capitalist  pile  up  the  glittering  pieces  of  gold  than 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  pleading  infant  who  was  dying  of 
work  and  disease  in  the  bondage  of  slavery. 

What  could  have  been  more  touching  than  to  see  these  little 
dwarfs  down  in  the  depths  of  earth,  harnessed  to  carts,  crawling 
on  their  tender  hands  and  knees,  dragging  and  pulling  to  the  sur- 
face loads  of  coal.  What  a  sad  state  of  affairs !  Although  the 
laws  of  England  seemed  to  extend  to  the  protection  of  most 
everything  else,  yet  she  turned  her  ears  and  would  not  listen  to 
the  crys  of  the  little  helpless. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Willoughby,  in  his  Child  Labor  report,  says: 
"Children  of  all  ages,  down  to  three  and  four,  were  found  in  the 
hardest  and  most  painful  labor,  while  babies  of  six  were  com- 
monly found  in  large  numbers  in  many  factories.  Labor  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  and  often  sixteen  hours  a  day  was  the  rule. 
Children  had  not  a  moment  free,  save  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal  or 
sleep  as  best  they  could.  From  earliest  youth  they  worked  to  a 
point  of  extreme  exhaustion,  without  open  air  exercfse  or  any 
enjoyment  whatever,  but  grew  up,  if  they  survived  at  all,  weak, 
bloodless,  miserable,  and  in  many  cases  deformed  cripples  and 
victims  of  almost  every  disease.  Drunkenness,  debauchery  and 
filth  could  not  but  be  the  result.  Their  condition  was  but  the 
veriest  slavery  and  the  condition  of  the  serf  or  negro  stood  out 
in  bright  contrast  to  theirs.  The  mortality  was  excessive,  and 
the  dread  diseases,  rickets  and  scrofula,  passed  by  but  few  in 
their  path.  It  was  among  this  class  that  the  horrors  of  heredi- 
tary disease  had  its  chief  hold,  aided  as  it  was  by  the  repetition 
and  accumulation  of  the  same  causes  as  first  planted  its  seeds." 

"It  seemed  as  if  the  young  child  was  doomed  to  live  his  young 
life  out,  as  if  condemned  to  torture  for  some  heinous  crime." 
In  1802,  out  of  4,000  infants  who  entered  the  factories,  only 
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600  passed  the  age  of  thirty  years.     Can  we  but  wonder  why 
this  great  Lord  Robert  Peel  would  stand  in  Parliament  year 
after  year  advocating  a  measure  which  would  restore  the  pale 
babe  to  its  home  of  care  and  comfort;  and  yet  Parliament  was 
very  slow  to  act  because  of  the  strong  protest  made  by  the  man- 
ufacturer; but  in  1819,  after  a  bitter  contest,  she  passed  an  act 
forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  and  re- 
stricting the  hours  of  daily  labor  to  twelve  to  those  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  16. 

A  few  minor  laws  were  passed  before  this,  yet  they  were  never 
enforced.  So  we  might  say  that  the  act  of  1819  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  English  Factory  laws..  In  1831,  night  work  was  ' 
forbidden  to  all,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  eleven  hours 
a  day  was  made  the  limit  for  those  under  eighteen  years  of  iage. 
In  1833,  Lord  Ashley  presented  a  bill  which  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  be  for- 
bidden. (2)  That  the  hours  of  labor  for  those  between  nine 
and  thirteen  be  limited  to  eight  hours  a  day.  (3)  That  the 
hours  of  labor  for  those  under  eighteen  engaged  in  worsted 
hemp,  tow  and  linen  spinning  should  not  exceed  twelve  hours  a 
day  and  forbidding  night  work.  (4)  That  school  attendance 
was  required  and  inspectors  appointed  to  enforce  the  same.  In 
1835,  another  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  ten  years  in  mines.  A  report  was  also  submit- 
ted which  showed  that  out  of  170,000  employees  in  the  cotton 
mills,  70,000  were  below  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  led  to 
the  passage  of  another  law  which  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  of 
children  to  five  hours  for  all  those  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  eighteen.  A  board  of  inspectors  was  also  appointed  to  en- 
force these  laws. 

Each  year  found  a  new  law  which  added  to  the  protection  of 
child  labor.  In  1878,  (Vol.  XIII,  41-42  Vict)  parliament 
passed  an  act  which  nearly  wiped  out  all  the  evils  which  pre- 
dominated so  firmly  for  a  whole  century.  The  provisions  of 
that  act  are  in  substance  as  follows :  "Those  under  the  age  of 
ten  shall  not  be  employed  at  all,  and  those  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen  shall  be  employed  only  half  time,  either  in  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon,  or  on  alternate  days.  (2)  The  hours  of 
employment  for  young  persons  (fourteen  to  eighteen)  shall  be 
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from  six  to  six  or  seven  to  seven,  of  which  two  hours  shall  be  de- 
voted to  meals  and  on  Saturdays  all  work  shall  cease  for  them  at 
1:30.  (3)  Adequate  sanitary  provisions  are  provided.  (4) 
Also  ample  provisions  against  accidents.  (5)  A  suitable  num- 
ber of  inspectors  and  assistants  are  created  to  insure  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  (6)  Medical  certificates  of  fitness  for  em- 
ployment must  be  furnished  by  all  under  sixteen.  (7)  Weekly 
certificates  must  be  obtained  from  the  proper  authorities  by  the 
employees  showing  the  required  amount  of  school  attendance 
for  every  child  in  their  employ. 

The  above  law  with  a  few  amendments  passed  in  1892  (55-56 
Vict.)  and  1895  (58-59  Vict.)  makes  the  English  system  stand 
out  a  model  for  governments  to  follow.  She  has  the  most  com- 
plete and  efficient  factory  system  of  any  nation  on  earth.  It 
has  taken  her  just  one  century  to  remedy  all  those  evils  which 
nestled  in  with  her  inventions  and  expansion  of  factories.  No 
law  stands  forth  brighter  on  the  rolls  of  parliament.  No  law 
has  done  more  for  the  infant  and  working  classes  than  those 
under  the  factory  system  of  England. 

Today  the  little  child  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dusty  rooms  of 
the  factories,  nor  in  the  cold,  dark  pits  of  the  mines;  but  in  its 
stead  his  shining  face  is  found  gleaming  forth  with  happiness 
and  intelligence  in  the  schoolroom.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
child  labor  laws  were  of  slow  growth  and  development.  One 
restriction  after  another  was  placed  upon  the  manufacturer  un- 
til the  child  was  brought  back  to  the  road  which  leads  to  purer 
manhood,  where  he  can  go  on  and  some  day  resume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  citizen. 

Many  of  these  laws  have  been  contested  and  brought  to  the 
courts  for  construction ;  but  the  courts  bv  their  decisions  stood 
ready  to  enforce  every  word  of  the  act. 

In  the  case  of  Bardon  vs.  Parrott,  40  L.  J.  M.  C,  200 ;  19 
W.  R.,  1144:  "A  child  under  eight  years  was  sent  to  a  work- 
ing shop  to  be  taught  to  make  straw  plait  and  to  read.  The 
child  was  kept  in  a  room  making  straw  plait  under  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  workshop's  superintendent.  The  straw  was 
provided  by  the  child's  mother,  and  the  plait  was  taken  home  to 
her,  and  she  sold  it.  She  paid  the  occupier  3d  a  week,  but  he 
had  no  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  work."     The 
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court  held  "That  the  law  must  be  strictly  complied  with,  the 
taking  of  the  boy  and  putting  him  to  work  was  such  employment 
as  would  come  under  the  statute."  30-31  Vict.  146  S.  S.  6 
and  7. 

Taylor  vs.  Hickes,  31  L.  J.  M.  C,  24-2.;  6  L.  T.,  784:  '^A 
child  under  thirteen  was  employed  in  a  room  in  a  building 
within  the  precincts  of  which  there  was  a  quantity  of  machinery 
moved  by  steam  and  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
composed  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  but  the  child  was  not  em- 
ployed in  any  respect  upon  or  in  attendance  to  the  machinery, 
nor  was  there  any  machinery  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  pricking  pieces  of  leather  with  an  awl  to  fit  them  for 
adaptation  to  form  parts  of  the  thing  manufactured  in  the  build- 
ing. Held,  "The  manufacturer  liable  under  the  statute  which 
must  be  strictly  complied  with." 

Plaurers  Ship  &  Iron  Co.  vs.  Clayton,  10  B.  E.,  177;  19 
L.  T.,  638 :  "A  company  carried  on  works  which  formed  one 
trade  establishment,  comprising  the  business  of  b]ast  furnaces, 
iron  rolling  mills,  engine  building  and  iron  ship  building  in 
all  its  branches.  The  whole  of  the  several  branches  communi- 
cated and  were  open  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  were  con- 
fined "within  one  common  boundary.  Steam  machinery  was 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  company  and  in  each  department 
more  than  fifty  persons  were  employed.  A  child  under  eleven 
was  employed  as  a  rivet  boy,  and  in  the  department  where  he 
worked,  steam  machinery  was  in  use  for  cutting  and  shaping 
iron  plates,  and  rivets  were  heated.  Both  plates  and  rivets  were 
used  in  the  building  of  iron  ships.  Held,  "That  the  department 
in  which  the  child  was  employed  was  a  factory  and  the  employer 
is  guilty  of  violating  the  statute." 

Hardcastle  vs.  Jones,  3  B.  &  S.,  153 ;  7  L.  T.,  322 :  "A  child 
employed  in  finishing  goods  in  a  shed  in  which  finishing  alone 
is  carried  on,  but  which  communicates  internally  with  other 
buildings  in  which  printing  is  carried  on,  is  enxployed  in  a  print 
works  within  8  &  9  Vict.,  2932,  whether  the  particular  finishing 
is  incidental  to  the  process  of  printing  or  not,  and  a  surgeon's 
certificate  of  his  health  is  therefore  necessary  under  S.  20." 

I  cite  here  other  cases  bearing  on  this  question :  Cameron  vs. 
Toy,  30  L.  T.,  517 ;  Haydon  vs.  Taylor,  9  L.  T.,  382 ;  Hoyle  vs. 
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Crayne,  12  C.  B.,  (K  E.)  124;  Kent  vs.  Osthy,  10  B.  S.,  802 ; 
Whymper  vs.  Harney,  18  B.  S.,  (N.  E.)  243. 

In  this  connection  a  few  cases  regarding  dangerous  machinery 
and  fencing  might  be  given. 

The  case  of  Bertwistle  vs.  Hindle,  76  L.  T.,  159 :  'The  pro- 
vision in  sec.  5,  sub.  sec.  3  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  act  of 
1878  (as  amended  by  sec.  6,  sub.  2  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
act  of  1891)  that — all  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  in  a 
factory  shall  be  securely  fenced — applied  to  all  machinery  from 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  working  it,  danger  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  although  such  danger  may  arise  by  reason 
only  of  careless  working  or  of  any  external  causes. 

Bedgrave  vs.  Loyd,  72  L.  T.,  665. 

The  English  factory  law,  no  doubt,  has  had  a  great  influence 
in  shaping  legislation  in  the  different  states  of  our  country. 
Though  we  labor  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Eng- 
land, in  that  the  destiny  of  the  child  labor  law  depends  on  the 
various  legislatures  of  the  different  states ;  yet  our  states  were 
not  slow  in  placing  upon  their  statute  books  the  law  which  pro- 
tects the  infant.  As  early  as  1842  the  question  was  brought  up 
in  Connecticut  and  reasonable  restrictions  were  passed  upon  the 
manufacturer. 

From  1842  to  the  present,  inventions  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries made  a  wonderful  progress  and  with  it  came  the  evil 
of  child  labor.  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first  of  states  to 
pass  a  code  of  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  law  was  passed  in  1866 
and  is  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shaU  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  commonwealth,  and  no 
child  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fourteen  shall  be  so  employed,  unless 
he  has  attended  some  public  or  private  school  under  teachers  approved 
by  the  school  committee  of  the  place  in  which  such  school  is  kept,  at 
least  six  months  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment,  nor 
shall  such  employment  continue  unless  such  child  shall  attend  school  at 
least  six  months  in  each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  any  manufacturing 
establishment  who  knowingly  employs  a  child  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
ceding section,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense. 
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Sec.  3.  No  cliild  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed 
In  any  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  commonwealth  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Sec.  4.     Any  parent  or  guardian  who  allows  or  consents  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  child,  in  violation  of  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  forfeit' 
a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense." 

Many  of  the  states  soon  followed  Massachusetts.  As  the  man- 
ufacturing expanded  so  did  the  child  labor  law,  until  to-day 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  has  enacted  them.  Wisconsin 
stands  foremost  with  her  system  and  thanks  to  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  passage 
of  these  laws. 

The  following  is  the  law  of  Wisconsin  relating  to  child  labor: 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  workshop  or  in  or  about  any  mine.  No 
such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  laundry 
or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service,  except  during 
the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where 
such  child  is  employed. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  any 
mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, factory  or  workshop  or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  or  public 
messenger  service  within  t^is  state  to  keep  a  register  in  said  mercantile 
establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  said  minors  shall  be  employed  or  permit- 
ted or  suffered  to  work,  in  which  register  shall  be  recorded  the  name, 
age,  date  of  birth,  place  of  residence  of  every  child  employed  or  permit- 
ted or  suffered  to  work  therein  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager 
of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ  or  to  permit  or  suffer  to 
work  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufac- 
turing establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  telegraph,  telephone  or 
public  messenger  service  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  unless 
there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile  establish- 
ment, store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or 
workshop  an  affiaavit  made  by  the  parent  stating  the  name,  date  and 
^  place  of  birth  and  name  and  place  of  the  school  attended  of  such  child. 
If  such  cfifTd  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such  affidavit  shall  be 
made  by  the  child,  and  the  register  and  affidavits  herein  provided  for 
frhall,  on  demand,  be  produced  and  shown  for  inspection  to  the  factory 
intpector,  assistant  factory  inspectors  or  any  officer  of  the  bureau  of 
labor  and  industrial  statistics. 
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Section  3.  No  person  under  the  a^e  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employ* 
ed,  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gainful 
occupation  longer  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six 
days  in  any  one  week,  nor  after  the  hour  of  nine  at  night  nor  before  the 
hour  of  six  in  the  morning. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the 
factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  same  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  in  this  state.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  com- 
missioner of  labor  or  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  this  act. 

Section  6.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant 
factory  inspectors  shall  have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of 
physical  fitness,  from  some  regularly  licensed  physician,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which 
they  may  be  employed,  and  no  minor  shall  be  employed  who  cannot 
obtain  such  a  certificate. 

Section  6.  Whenever  it  appears  upon  due  examination  that  the  labor 
of  any  minor  over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  would  be  debarred  from 
employment  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  said  child  belongs  or  for  its  own 
support,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  said  child  resides,  the 
commissioner  of  labor  or  my  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspector 
may  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  issue,  free  of  charge,  a  permit  or 
excuse  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  within  such  time  or 
times  as  they  may  fix. 

Section  7.  No  firm,  person  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit 
any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  manage- 
ment or  operation  of  any  elevator. 

Section  8.  The  words  "manufacturing  establishment,"  "factory"  or 
"workshop"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place 
where  goods  or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned 
or  sorted,  stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  sale  or  for  wages, 
and  not  for  the  personal  use  of  the  maker  or  his  family  or  her  family 
or  employer. 

Section  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any 
corporation  who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation 
or  by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants  or  foremen,  shall  violate  or 
fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  hinder  or 
delay  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  In- 
spectors or  any  or  either  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  or 
refuse  to  admit  or  shut  or  lock  them  out  from  any  place  required  to  be 
inspected  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
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one  litindred.  dollars  for  each  offense.    Any  corporation  which,  by  its 

agenta,  officers  or  servants,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the 

proTisions  of  tliis  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penalties,  which  may 

be  recovered   against  such  corporations  in  an  action  for  debt  or  as- 

Bampslt  brouglit   before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this 

state. 

Section  10.     Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a  child 
to  be  employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  this  act 
Bhall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-live  dollars. 

Section   il.     All   acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  12.     This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  on  and  after 
its  passage  and  publication. 
.Approved  April  27,  1899.  i 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Section  4587a.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  control  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  who  shall  exhibit,  use  or  employ, 
or  in  any  >manner  or  under  any  pretense  sell,  apprentice,  give  away, 
let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  child  to  any  person  for  any  ob- 
scene, indecent  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice,  or  for  any 
business,  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous 
to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure,  or 
encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or  any  person 
shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any 
such  child  for  any  such  purpose  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  imprisonment  and  fine. 

The  weeping,  helpless  little  infant  is  now  liherated,  to  grow 
Dp  to  nobler  manhood  as  the  son  of  tlie  state.  Not  only  has  the 
legislature  looked  after  his  welfare  and  interest,  but  the  court 
likewise  has  always  stood  as  his  protector. 

There  are  very  few  adjudicated  decisions  on  the  subject  of 
child  labor  as  the  justice  of  these  enactments  seems  to  be  every- 
where conceded;  yet  the  principles  which  substantiate  these 
laws  have  been  upheld  in  many  other  cases.  In  the  case  of  Peo- 
ple vs.  Ewer,  141  X.  J.,  127,  the  court  ably  discusses  the  right 
of  the  state  over  infants.  The  matter  grew  out  of  the  arrest  of 
Charlotte  Ewer  on  the  charge  of  violating  a  statute  which  read 
as  follows :  "A  person  *  *  *  x-  ^y^xo  exhibits  *  *  * 
a  female  child  apparently  or  actually  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
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years  *  *  *  or  who  having  the  care,  etc.,  of  such  child  as 
parent,  etc.,  in  any  way  consents  to  the  employment  or  exhibi- 
tion of  such  child  either  as  *  *  *  *  a  dancer  *  *  * 
or  in  a  theatrical  exhibition  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  life, 
health  or  morals  of  the  child  *  *  *  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor." 

The  court  in  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  statute  says  on 
page  132  of  its  decision:  '*The  assumption  of  the  exercise  of 
this  extriaordinary  and  very  necessary  power  (police  power)  has 
been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  in  the  opinions  of  judges 
when  it  has  been  sought  thereby  to  regulate  the  control  and  in- 
terest of  the  public,  the  conduct  of  corporate  or  individual  busi- 
ness transactions.  Munn  vs.  Illinois  (94  U.  S.  113),  may  be 
referred  to  as  starting  a  current  of  authority  in  this  country. 
But  no  criticism  can  find  just  grounds  for  caviling  at  legisla- 
tion, whose  ends  clearly  tend  to  promote  the  health  or  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  members  of  society.  To  that  class  of  legislation  this 
statute  belongs.  By  preventing  the  exhibition  of  children  of 
tender  and  immature  age  upon  the  theatrical,  or  other  public 
etage  the  legislature  is  exercising  that  right  of  supervision  and 
control  over  the  child,  which  in  every  civilized  state,  inheres  in 
the  government,  and  which  nothing  in  the  legal  relations  of 
parent  and  child  should  be  deemed  to  forbid.  The  proposition 
is  indisputable  that  the  custody  of  the  child  by  the  parent  is 
within  legislative  regulation.  The  parent  by  natural  law  is  en- 
titled to  the  custody  and  care  of  the  child,  as  its  natural  guar- 
dian, and  is  held  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties.  To  a 
society  organized  as  a  state,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  interest 
that  the  child  should  be  cared  for  and  the  duties  and  support  of 
education  be  performed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  in  order  that 
the  child  rfhall  become  a  healthful  and  useful  member  x)f  society. 
It  is  well  remarked  that  the  better  organized  and  trained  the 
race,  the  better  it  is  prepared  for  holding  its  own.  Hence  it  is 
that  laws  are  enacted  looking  to  the  compulsory  education  by 
parents  of  their  children,  and  to  their  punishment  for  cruel 
treatment,  and  which  limit  and  regulate  the  employment  in  the 
factory  and  the  workshop,  to  prevent  injury  from  excessive 
labor.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  interest  whiclv 
the  state  has  in  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual  well  being  of  its 
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members,   warrants  the  implication  and  the  exercise  of  every 

just  power  which  will  result  in  preparing  the  child  in  future 

life  to  support  itself,  to  serve  the  state  and  in  all  the  relations 

and  duties  of  adult  life,  to  perform  well  and  capably  its  part." 

Miles  Merkett  vs.  Chatterton,  13  K  L.,  299.     The  court  says : 

*'Xo  action  lies  to  recover  a  minor's  wages  earned  in  violation  of 

St.  R.  S.  Ch.   155   which  prohibit  the  employment  of  certain 

minors  in  manufacturing  establishments." 

The  father  in  this  case  tried  to  recover  the  wages  earned  by 
his  son.  The  son  was  eleven  years  old  and  had  worked  five 
years  in  defendant's  factory.  The  court  held  against  the  father 
and  now  the  son  brings  the  action.  The  court  says:  "No 
minor,  etc.,  shall  be  employed,"  which  means  not  only  that  no 
manufacturer  shall  employ  any  minor,  but  also  what  it  says  that 
no  minor  shall  be  employed,  the  employment  itself  being  inter- 
dicted. The  plaintiif  is  therefore  suing  for  compensation  for 
having  violated  the  statute,  for  having  done  a  forbidden  thing. 
The  law  will  not  help  a  man  when  he  does  what  the  law  says 
shall  not  be  done." 

Evans  vs.  AnL  Iron  &  Tube  Co.,  42  Fed.  Rep.,  519 :  "Un- 
der the  Ohio  statute  making  it  a  crime  to  employ  in  a  factory  a 
child  imder  twelve  years,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove,  in  a 
prosecution  for  its  violation^  the  employment  and  defendant's 
knowledge  of  the  child's  age." 

In  the  141  N".  Y.  129,  the  court  also  says:  "The  right  of 
personal  liberty  is  not  infringed  upon,  because  the  law  imposes 
limitations  or  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  with 
which  the  child  may  be  more  or  less  exceptionally  endowed.  The 
inalienable  right  of  the  child  or  adult  to  pursue  a  trade  is  in- 
disputable, but  it  must  be  not  only  one  that  is  lawful,  but  which, 
as  a  child  of  mature  years,  the  state,  for  sovereign,  as  parens 
patriae  recognizes  as  proper  and  safe." 

Parker  &  Worthington  on  Public  Health  and  Safety,  Sec.  260 
give  the  following: 

"The  state  may  forbid  certain  classes  of  persons  from  being 
employed  in  occupations  which  their  age,  sex,  health,  etc.,  ren- 
ders unsuitable  for  .them,  as  women  and  young  children  are 
sometimes  forbidden  from  being  employed  in  mines  and  certain 
kinds  of  factories,  and  statutes  are  perfectly  valid  which  pro- 
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vide  that  women  or  minors  shall  not  be  employed  in  laboring  by 
any  person  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  any  one  day.  Of  such  laws  it  has 
been  said  that  they  do  not  violate  any  constitutional  rights. 
They  do  not  prohibit  any  person  from  working  as  many  hours  a 
day  as  he  chooses.  They  merely  provide  that  in  an  employment 
which  the  legislature  deems  to  some  extent  detrimental  to 
health,  no  person  shall  be  engaged  above  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours  per  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  legislation  may  be  sustained  as  proper  health  regulation." 

Mr.  Cooley  in  his  work  on  constitutional  limitations,  page 
745,  after  reviewing  the  subject  of  laws  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  contract  says : 

"But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  distinctions 
that  exist  in  the  nature  of  things,  sCnd  under  some  circumstances 
to  prohibit  employments  to  some  one  class,  while  leaving  them 
open  to  others.  Some  employments,  for  example,  may  be  ad- 
missible for  males  and  improper  for  females  and  regulations 
recognizing  the  impropriety,  and  forbidding  women  to  engage 
in  them  would  be  open  to  no  reasonable  objection ;  the  same  is 
true  of  all  children,  whose  employment  in  factories  and  mines 
is  commonly  regulated." 

Other  cases  which  might  be  referred  to  are  Lyman  vs.  111.,  65 
111.  App.,  678;  State  vs.  Hartfield,  24  Wis.,  60;  People  vs. 
Ewer,  19  K  Y.  S.,  933;  Burnett  vs.  State,  17  S.  E.,  858; 
Fielding  vs.  La  Grange,  73  M.  W.,  1308;  People  vs.  Meade,  10 
K  Y.  S.,  943. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  founders  of  the  child  labor 
law  was  that  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  factory  and 
placed  in  the  school,  and  we  have  a  compulsory  law  to  that  ef- 
fect which  is  as  follows : 

Section  439a.  Any  person  having  under  his  control  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years  shall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each 
school  year;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply. to  any  child 
who  is  being  otherwise  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learn- 
ing for  a  like  perio,  who  has  already  acquired  such  knowledge,  or 
whose  mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  his  attendance 
at  school  and  application   to  study  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  or 
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who  lives  more  tban  two  miles  from  any  school  by  the  nearest  travelled 

road,  or  who  is  excused  for  sufficient  reasons  by  any  court  of  record. 

Any  person  w^lxo  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 

not  less  than   three  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each 

otTense. 

Section  439h.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  or  the  president 

ot  any  hoard   of  education,  or  any  truant  officer  appointed  by  such 

hoard   of  education,   to  sue  for   any   forfeiture  under   the   preceding 

section,  and  any  such  officer  neglecting  so  to  do  within  fifteen  days 

after  a  written  notice  has  been  served  upon  him  by  any  qualified  elector 

or  tax   payer   within  the  district,  village   or  city   within   which   the 

offending  person  shall  reside  shall  himself  be  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of 

not  less  than  two  or  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Section  439c.  The  board  of  education  or  the  district  board  may 
appoint  one  or  more  truan't  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  acting  dis- 
creetly, to  apprehend  upon  view  all  children  between  seven  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  who  habitually  frequent  or  loiter  about  public 
places  and  have  no  lawful  occupation,  and  place  such  children  when 
80  apprehended,  in  such  schools  as  the  parent  or  other  person  having 
the  control  of  such  children  may  designate.  And  such  officers  shall  re- 
port all  cases  of  truancy  to  their  respective  boards  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Such  truant  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  appointing 
them. 

Many  parents,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars,  have  evaded  this 
law  and  have  forced  their  children  into  the  factories.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  this  evil  will  be  completely  rem- 
edied and  every  child  given  a  proper  education. 

In  England  when  the  factory  laws  were  passed,  an  act  known 
as  the  elementary  school  law  was  also  passed  which  provided 
that  each  child  was  to  attend  school  at  least  one-half  of  each  day 
during  the  school  year.  This  law  is  strictly  enforced  and  no 
child  grows  to  manhood  without  a  reasonable  amount  of  educa- 
tion. In  Manley  vs.  Scott,  1  Sec.  R.,  112,  the  court  says:  "It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  realm  that  the  laws  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion of  the  children  must  be  enforced." 

The  courts  there  are  very  firm  in  construing  the  elementary 
school  law.  They  look  upon  it  with  great  favor  and  anxiously 
seek  the  enforcement  thereof. 

In  the  case  of  School  Board  for  London  vs.  Jackson,  7  L.  H., 
502,  and  15  Q.  B.  D.,  415,  where  the  mother  disobeyed  the  or- 
26 
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'der  of  the  school  board  in  sending  her  child,  the  court  said: 
"It  was  intended  by  the  education  act  that  the  children  of  Eng- 
land should  be  educated  and  it  was  intended  to  improve  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sending  them  to  school  upon  definite  persons 
where  tho^  definite  persons  exist.  Primarily  the  person  on 
whom  it  reposes  that  responsibility  is  the  parent.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  great  object  being  that  the  children  should  be 
edticated,  parents  are  the  first  persons  on  whom  the  order  should 
be  made,  and  they  must  comply  with  the  same." 

See,  further,  London  School  Board  vs.  Wood,  54  L.  J.  M.  C, 
145 ;  15  Q.  B.  D„  415 ;  House  vs.  Brunett,  45  J.  P.,  54 ;  Saun- 
ders vs.  Richardson,  50  L.  J.  M.  C,  137;  7  Q.  B.  D.,  388. 

We  can  say  of  this  country  that  we  have  a  school  system 
equal  to  any  system  of  any  government  in  the  world.  Our 
schools  are  free  to  all  and  the  children  can  take  advantage  of 
the  grandest  opportunities.  The  constitution  and  statutes  have 
made  ample  provisions  for  the  public  schools  and  yet  it  is 
Aiitonishing  to  see  hundreds  of  little  children  grow  up  in  dense 
ignorance.  It  was  therefore  necessary  in  nearly  all  the  states 
that  compulsory  education  laws  should  be  passed  in  order  that 
the  child  might  grow  to  adult  age,  capable  at  least  to  discharge 
the  natural  duties  of  a  citizen. 

John  Eaton  says:  "Experience  has  shown  that  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  free  public  school  has  never  included  all  the 
children  of  school  age.  Parents  have  been  found  so  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  duty  in  that  respect,  so  regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  th^ir  children,  as  to  suffer  them  to  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance and  idleness,  or  so  greedy  for  a  little  present  gain  that  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of  their  children  to 
obtain  it,  and  especially  in  our  large  cities,  a  class  of  children 
are  found  who  prefer  the  unbridled  license  of  the  streets  to  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  the  school  room.  To  remedy  this  evil 
I  know  of  no  better  provision  than  the  law  of  compulsory  edu 
cation." 

The  supreme  court  of  Vermont  in  College  vs.  Chandler,  2 
Vt.,  683,  says:  "A  good  common  school  education  at  least  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessaries  for  an  infant.  With- 
out it  he  would  lack  an  acquisition  which  would  be  common 
among  his  associates  and  would  ever  be  liable  to  suffer  in  his 
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transaction  of  business.  Such  an  education  is  moreover  es- 
sexvtial  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  civil,  political  and  reli- 
gious duties." 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  The  Inhabitants  of  Dedham,  16  Mass., 
^^1,  we  find  an  indictment  sustained  against  the  people  of  the 
towu  of  Dfedham,  Mass.,  for  neglecting  to  keep  and  support  a 
grammar  school.     The  law  was  upheld  in  every  respect. 

In  the  case  of  Ohio  vs.  Quigley  the  supreme  court  in  1892 
sustained  the  compulsory  education  law  of  Ohio.  No  opinion 
was  filed,  simply  an  order.  This  case  was  warmly  contested  in 
all  the  courts  of  Ohio.  The  law  was  one  in  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses similar  to  the  famous  Bennett  law  of  this  state.  It  was 
upheld  in  every  respect. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  the  supreme  courts  of  every 
state  would  uphold  and  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law. 
The  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  and  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  an  action  are  brought  out  in  many  cases  already  cited. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  legislature  can  restrict  the 
hours  of  labor  also  comes  up  in  the  child  labor  law.     In  the  case 
of  Commonwealth  vs.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.,  383,  a 
statute  provided  that,  "No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  no  woman  over  that  age,  shall  bo  employed  in  labor- 
^^S  hy  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  in  this  commonwealth,  more  than  ten  hours  in 
^^7  one  day."     The  court  said,  "It  does  not  forbid  any  person, 
™^  or  corporation  from  employing  as  many  persons  or  as  much 
|abor  as  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  may  desire,  nor  does 
It  forbid  any  person  to  work  as  many  hours  a  day  or  week  ag 
n® chooses;  it  merely  provides  that  in  any  employment  which 
tne  l^slature  has  evidently  deemed  to  some  extent  dangerous 
^  health,  no  person  shall  be  engaged  in  labor  more  than  ten 
^^^rs  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a  week.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
snch  legislation  can  he  maintained,  either  as  a  health  or  police 
''^Ution,  if  it  were  necessary  to  resort    to  either    of  those 
'  ^^^  for  power.     The  principle  has  been  so  frequently  recog- 
^^  in  this  commonwealth  that  reference  to  the  decisions  is 
^^ecessary." 
}^  the  ease  of  Holden  vs.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.,  366,  the  court 
•   "A  statute  limiting  the  period  of  employment  of  work- 
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men  in  underground  mines,  or  in  the  smelting,  reduction  or  re-* 
fining  of  ores  or  metals,  to  eight  hours  per  day  and  making  ita 
violation  a  misdemeanor  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  state." 

Other  cases :  Bellingsley  vs.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Marshall  Co.,  49  Pacific  Rep.,  329 ;  Coleman  vs.  TJ.  S.,  81  Fed- 
eral Rep.,  824 ;  TJ.  S.  vs.  Mattin,  94  U  S.,  404. 

A  statute  can  be  declared  void  as  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution only  where  the  violation  is  clear  and  plain.  Lane  vs. 
Doe,  3  Sacm.,  238 ;  Wolff  vs.  Aldrich,  124  111.,  591 ;  Hamilton 
vs.  111.,  109  111.,  302. 

Presumption  is  in  favor  of  constitutionality  of  statute.  Ro- 
by  vs.  Sheppard,  26  S.  E.,  278;  Burns  vs.  HI.,  45  111.,  397; 
State  vs.  Thompson,  46  S.  W.,  191;  U.  S.  vs.  Bernardin,  10 
App.  D.  C,  294. 

We  have  seen  the  little  child  in  early  history  and  have 
watched  him  slowly  grow  to  the  heart  of  the  state.  Today  he 
is  not  the  slave  of  the  factory,  nor  the  victim  of  ignorance  or 
vice.  He  is  now  reared  in  the  arms  of  care.  He  is  found  in 
the  school  house  and  is  on  his  way  to  sturdy  manhood. 

The  state  as  parens  patriae  will  forever, protect  his  rights 
and  promote  his  welfare. 
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The  data  under  this  head  relatas  to  manufacturing  in  this 
state.  The  figures  wera  obtained  directly  from  tlie  manufac- 
turers themselves,  and  cover  the  business  for  the  two  years  1897 
and  1898  of  1,245  identical  establishments  in  40  different  in- 
dustries. The  purpoose  of  the  investigation  is  to  present  a  few 
facts  which  bear  most  closely  upon  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  during  the  period  covered. 

As  seen  in  part  two  of  this  report,  every  report  issued  by  this 
bure^au  contain  statistics  relating  in  some  way  to  manufacturers. 
Thus  the  first  biennial  report,  that  for  1883-84,  includes  figures 
relating  to  the  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  product  and  of 
the  stock  or  material  intering  into  the  same,  the  araoimt  paid  as 
wages,  the  number  of  persons  emj)loyed,  classified  as  to  sex,  and 
the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker.  The  facts  thus 
presented  cover  the  business  for  one  year  only. 

The  second  and  third  biennial  reports,  those  for  1885-86  and 
1887-88,  respectively,  give  by  establishments  and  industries,  for 
the  years  covered,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  classified  as 
to  sex,  the  total  dmount  paid  as  wages,  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings to  each  worker,  as  well  as  many  other  facts  concerning  hours 
of  labor,  mode  or  time  of  payment  of  wages,  and  other  conditions 
of  emplojTnent.  The  data  for  each  report  cover  one  year  only, 
concerning  capital  and  product  nothing  is  shown  in  these  two  re- 
ports. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  reports,  covering  in  order  the 
three  biennial  periods  1889-90,  1891-2,  and  1893-4,  the  re- 
turns from  manufacturers  were  mostly  confined  to  classified  daily 
wages,  the  amount  paid  as  wages  and  average  yearly  earnings 
to  each  worker.  Concerning  capital  invested,  or  used,  the  value 
of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  the  stock  or  material  used,  no  in- 
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formation  was  obtained.  As  to  classified  daily  wages,  how- 
evtT,  the  returns  were  uniform,  being  compiled  upon  the  same 
basis  as  well  as  obtained  upon  identical  schedules.  Although 
each  of  these  reports  contain  the  figures  for  one  year  only,  an- 
nual returns  were  collect€<l  by  the  bureau.  These  facts  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Statistics  are  of  the  greatest  value  when 
they  admit  of  safe,  or  reliable  comparisons.  Uniform  wage  re-" 
turns,  such  as  were  collected  aimually  during  the  six  wars  cov- 
ered bv  the  reports  in  question,  may  thus  be  compared  and  the 
course  of  wages  during  the  period  ascertained. 

For  the  seventh  biennial  report,  1895-96,  tlie  returns  obtained 
^ere,  as  a  whole,  much  more  comprehensive  than  tliose  for  any 
preceding  period.     As  far  as  wages  are  ccmcerned,  however,  no 
change  of  importance  was  made.     Tlie  presentations  in  this  re- 
sjJect  are  therefore  in  full  accord  with  the  previous  work.     In 
other  respects  there  is  a  vast  difference.     Up  to  that  time  little 
^jfort  had  been  made  to  obtain  facts  relating  to  the  business  as 
^^'hole.    With  the  exception  of  those  for  the  first  report  the  in- 
^  ""'es  had  been  limited  to  wages  and  a  few  other  facts  bearing 
*^^  the  conditions  of  employment.    The  inquiries  for  1895,  on 
^-te  other  hand,  covered  in  detail  the  capital  investe<l  or  used,  the 
value  of  the  goods  turned  out,  and,  in  detail,  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction.   The  presentations  thus  made  possible  were  far  reach- 
i^}  and  carried  out  far  enough  to  show  the  net  earnings   for 
c^cn-  industry.     This  plan,  however,  involved  «   great   d^al   of 
*W)r  for  a  successful  completion ;  more,  in  fact,  than  the  bureau 
^^*s  equipped  to  meet.     It  was  also  somewhat  more  elaborate 
^  Was  necessary  to  serve  the  purpose,  while  it  constituted  the 
"^^ing  of  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  manufacturing 
*  ^^tics  for  this  state,  the  original,  or  above  plan  was,  for  the 
^^Hs  given,  considerably  modified  for  the  succeeding  report. 
^^  presentation  of  manufacturing  statistics  in  the  form  as 
^<^iied  was  first  made  in  the  eight   biennial  report,   that  for 
*-98.    The  plan  is  simply  this:     Annual  returns  covering 
^  y^iness  and  employment  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the 
vanous  industries  are  obtained.    These  returns  are  classified  as 
^dustries.    Those  covering  the  same  establishments  for  the 
AuUyear  and  the  year  preceding  the  last  are  thus  compiled, 
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or  used,  and  presented  in  such  manner  that  any  Increase 
or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  and  elements  employed  in 
production  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Having  thus  included 
returns  from  the  same,  or  identical  establishments  only  it  is 
obvious  that  the  variations  in  the  results  as  between  the  two 
years,  must  of  necessity  indicate  the  ups  and  dovms  in  the  busi- 
ness in  each  of  the  various  industries  represented  as  well  as  of 
all  industries. 

It  is  of  course  plain  that  the  value  of  statistics  of  this  kind 
depends  largely  upon  whether  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
comparisons  can  be  made  from  one  year  or  period  to  another. 
To  this  end,  however,  two  requisites  are  necessary  in  this  case. 
The  returns  for  each  year  or  period  must  cover  either  all  the  es- 
tablishments or  manufacturing  institutions  within  a  given  area, 
or  it  must  be  confined  to  identical  establishments.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  methods  it  is  certainly  the  most  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  absolutely  complete  way  in  which  to  measure 
the  growth  of  any  industry.  Its  province,  however,  falls  within 
the  national  census.  For  a  bureau  of  this  kind  a  complete  cen- 
sus each  year  is  too  big  an  undertaking.  A  complete  census  of 
all  manufacturers  involves  so  large  an  expenditure  of  money 
and  efforts  that  it  is  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  enter 
upon  it  oftener  than  every  ten  years.  To  tlms  measure  the  in- 
dustrial growth  from  year  to  year  through  anything  like  an  an- 
nual census  is  therefore  at  present  not  to  be  thought  of. 

In  all  manufacturing  states  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  learn  something  about  the  condition  in  these  industries  at 
shorter  intervals  than  every  ten  years.  Of-  most  imdertakings 
annual  revieu^  are  not  only  desired,  but  had,  both  from  a  pri- 
vate and  public  point  of  view.  This  is  everywhere  apparent. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  each  individual  business  is  subjected  to 
closer  overhauling.  At  such  times  trade  and  other  journals 
make  elaborate  reviews  of  each  industry  as  a  whole.  Official 
and  other  bureaus  have  been  established  for  such  purposes  and 
are  engaged  in  such  duties.  Local,  state  and  national  govern- 
ments, as  such,  are  also  interested  in  industrial  conditions,  and 
this  for  the  reason  that  conditions  are  largely  affected  by  sys- 
tems of  taxation  and  other  policies.     Government,  official  and 
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legislatures  are  therefore  constantly  in  search  for  anything  that 
bears  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
people.  Efforts  to  supply  such  information  would  therefore 
seem  eminently  proper  to  a  bureau  of  this  kind.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  if  this  work  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
that  for  which  it  was  directly  established. 

Since  such  information  is  desirable  and  within  the  proper 
proviiioe  of  the  bureau,  the  question  is  one  of  how  to  do  it.  A 
complete  annual  census  is  out  of  the  question.  What  then  can 
take  its  place  ?  On  the  theory  that  what  is  true  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  a  certain  class  is  also  likely  to  be  true  of  the  whole 
class,  eflforts  have  been  made  to  measure  industrial  conditions 
from  Year  to  vear  from  annual  returns  of  identical  establish- 
nients.  This  method  has  been  severely  criticized  and  perhaps 
not  entirely  without  reason.  The  results  obtained  under  it  can- 
not be  absolute  and  must  conse<piently  bo  used  with  discretion. 
As  to  the  criticisms  advanced,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  war- 
rant the  discontinuing  of  this  work  where  once  established  and 
where  it  can  he  properly  carried  on.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  uniform  data  of  the  business  of  the  leading  establishments 
m  the  various  industries  will,  when  properly  used,  throw  a  great 
<leal  of  light  upon  the  condition  of  all.  Especially  is  this  so 
when  supplemented  by  other  facts  bearing  upon  conditions  and 
nill  attention  is  given  to  those  who  enter  and  leave  the  industry 
Jwringthe  period. 

In  180()  this  bureau  began  the  collection  and  presentation  of 
data  upon  this  plan  and  has  continued  to  do  so  for  each  year 
since.  The  facts  for  that  year  were  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  foUowing  or  for  1897  and  the  results  appear  to  truthfully 
I'epresent  the  conditions  for  these  years  and  were  therefore  re- 
gardt'ij  satisfactory.  The  presentations  are  found  in  the  eight 
l>iennial  report,  tliat  for  1897-98.  The  establishments  included 
for  these  tAvo  years  cover  fully  66  per  cent,  of  productive  capac- 
^^y  m  their  respective  industries  and  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

This  brings  this  work  down  to  the  present,  or  the  ninth  bi- 
ennial report.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  report,  the  returns 
were  obtained  from  identical  establishments  and  cover  their 
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business  for  the  two  years  1897  and  1898.  In  form  the  presen- 
tations here  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  last  report.  Between 
the  various  industries  as  well  as  for  all  the  differences  in  the 
figures  for  the  two  years  are  plainly  shown.  As  the  same  es- 
tablishments are  included  for  both  vears  the  differences  indi- 
cate  for  the  establishments  in  question,  the  absi)lute  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  their  business,  and,  as  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  productive  capacity  for  the  state  is  included,  the 
differences  also  indicate  the  condition  and  trend  of  business  for 
all  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  state.  An  increase  in 
the  latter  year  means  an  increase   of   business   for   the    state, 

whiie  a  decrease  in  the  latter  year  means  a  decrease  for  the  state. 

1.' 

The  returns  were  carefully  edited,  compiled,  and  compared  and 
the  results  can  be  depended  upon. 

The  data  collected,  and  upon  which  the  presentations  here  are 
based,  relates  to  private  firms  and  corporations,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  or  used,  the  total  value  of  the  products,  the  cost 
of  the  stock  and  supplies  entering  into  this  product,  the 
respex?tive  amount  paid  as  wages  and  salaries,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece,  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  months,  the  classified  weekly  wages,  the  pro- 
portion of  business  as  compared  with  the  full  capacity  and  the 
number  of  days  in  operation. 
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PBtVATE   FIRMS  AND   COHPORATIOVS;    PARTNEEtS  AND   STOCK BOLDEBS: 

eV  INDCSPRIKS. 

Tablb  II  -189B, 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED:    BY  INDUSTRIES. 

Table  III.- 1897  and  1808. 

The  capital  ioveated  by  124S  establisbments  is  rBpreaented  in  the  followini?  table: 
Comparison  is  made  between  the  two  years,  and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  is 
noted  by  amoant  and  per  cent. 


iNDUSTBISa. 


Airrieultnral  implements  

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  specialties 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  iiboes 

Buxes  (wooden  and  pa^r) 

Briclc.  tiles  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brashes  and  baskets 

Borial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  piaster,  etc 

Chairs 


o  « 

111 
ill 


Cura'rs.  snnff  and  tobacco 

Clothing       

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cookioff  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

C^nttoo  and  linen  goods 

Kleetrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies   

Floor  and  feed 

Food  preparations 

Paraitore 


Pors,  gloires  and  mittens 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer 

Leather 

Lomber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt 

Machines  and  machiner}- 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc . . . . 
Paints,  oil?  and  crude  chemicals. 


Paper  and  palp 

Pnoters'  snppnes 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sflieet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  1)6.  potash,  etc 

StsTes  and  heading 

Srone  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 
Straw  goods 


Toys  and  gamas  

Trunks,  Taliaes,  etc 

V#neer 

Wagons,  earriagea  and  sleighs. 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


All  industries. 


31 
10 

7 

24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 
13 

M 
2& 
12 
24 
21 
5 

21 
86 
31 
42 

11 
25 
15 
71 
^ 
16S 
iO 
H6 
15 
7 

34 
4 

9 
73 
26 
6 
9 
21 
10 


5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 


1,245 


Amount  of 
Capital  Invested. 


1897. 


$7,926,158 

58.V053 

960,049 

],90').423 

1.480,139 

903.110 

19:^.093 

349,500 

1,016.206 

3,835,742 

1.616,419 

1,719,252 

671,742 

1,737,501 

530,250 

668,349 

2,086,608 
7,411,133 
4,751,2% 
2,776,290 

&M,395 

4,427,480 

1,756,464 

85.5:9,091 

12,124,0(2 

45,642,002 

5.028,607 

9,038, 0:« 

816,966 

92i!,750 

9,014,?Z3 

264.355 

202.989 

5,541.857 

2,673,622 

1,495,259 

521,289 

425,741 

224,876 

704,900 

337,624 

8:^.179 

305,224' 

5,288,915 

1,0:X),234 

2,200,279 

$169,760,669 


1898. 


$10,968,418 

701,199 

995,465 

2,:i0».116 

1,807.29:^ 

1,051.662 

219.365 

591.275 

1,062,873 

3,890,880 

1,525,513 

1,922.276 

931,203 

1,638,561 

611,34 i 

656,96:^ 

2,427.400 
7,166,921 
5,369,743 
3,114,440 

407,727 

4,701,101 

1,816,373 

36,702,044 

14,082,305 

39,945,332 

5,368.998 

11,396,566 

811,861 

804,700 

11,570,568 

284,445 

218,600 

5,495,819 

2,856,572 

1,501,8^8 

551,405 

404.746 

265,591 

706,800 

841,942 

848,460 

364,397 

5,924,195 

1,210, 6ttJ 

2,015.781 


Increase  (+)  ob 

Decrease  (—) 

in  1898. 


Amounts 


+$8,142,255 
116,146 
35,416 
408,693 
327, 154 
-f-  151,552 
+  26,272 
-f  241,775 
-f-  16,66^ 
f       55,138 


t 

4- 


+ 


+ 
+ 


$198,856,913 


+ 


+ 

4- 
I 

+ 
+ 

t 

+ 
+ 

t 


90,906 
203,024 
259,461 
98,940 
81,0i>3 
11,386 

340,792 
244,212 
618,458 
338,145 

56,832 

27.s,621 

59,909 

1,162,953 

1,958,29:^ 

5,096,670 

310,391 

2,35»,5:« 

5,105 

118,050 

2,555,835 

20,090 

15,611 

45,5:«< 

18^,950 

6,621' 
80,116 
20,995 
40,715 

1,900 

4,318 

14,2h1 

59,173 

635.280 

180,369 

184,498 


Per 
cent. 


+ 
4- 
+ 

4- 

-I- 

4- 
+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

4- 

I 

+ 


+$9,096,241 


+ 
+ 


+ 


40.15 

19.85 

H.60 

21.51 

22.10 

16  78 

13  61 

69.17 

1.59 

1.44 


-  5.62 
+  11.81 
+  38.62 

-  5.69 
+  15.29 

-  1.70 

+  16.83 
-3  29 
+  13.02 
+  12.18 


16  03 
6  18 
3.41 
8.27 

16  15 

12.4S 
6.77 

26.09 
0.62 

12.79 

28  36 
7.00 
7.69 
0.82 
6.84 
O.U 
5.77 
4.93 

18.11 
0.27 


1.2S 

1.71 

+  19.38 

+  12.01 

17.50 

8.38 


+    4  79 
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STOCK  OR  MATERIAL  USED:    BY  INDUSTRIES. 
Tablk.IV.- 1897-98. 


The  flflrures  in  this  table  for  stock  or  material  used,  represent  the  amoant  reported  by 
1245  establishments  for  each  year.  Comparison  between  the  two  years  is  made  and 
the  increase  or  decroase  for  189:^  is  noted  by  amoant  and  percentages. 


IKDUSTBISS. 


Agricultural  implements 

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  special- 
ties   

Bicycles,   tricycle,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tiles  and  8ew«*r  pipe 

Brooms,  brashes  and  baskets  

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.... 

( 'ement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Confoct  ioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and    gas    apparatus  and 

supplies 

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Iron  goods  ( malleable) 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer 

Leather  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals  — 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  supplies 

Saddlery,    harness,  etc 

Safih,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Vene<»r 

Wagons,  carriages  and  .-leighs 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries 
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lU 
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5 
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9 

53 

11 

17 


1,245 


Valob  of  Stock  or 
Material  Used. 


1897. 


12,174,798 

237,482 

910,263 

1.983,766 

1,030,^9 

66,990 

73,355 

284,192 

277,809 

1.077,342 

1,324,851 
l,59;{,8a6 
981,630 
543,257 
846.976 
320,070 

870,782 

18,7^4,577 

ll,3:{8,9a^ 

l.;^.Stt5 

309,404 

8,0i0.246 

'■.92,277 

3,702,671 

11,:{20,KI6 

12,|H7,R22 

2,451,507 

.  3,3C4,0N 

261,905 

92H,56b 

3,481,577 

CO,  96^ 

2:«,897 

2,^79,007 

l,h9.s.543 

290,677 

:ih2,099 

•£»K  193 

113,89.'» 

360,168 

97,881 
411,193 
187,248 
2,116,750 
767,692 
844,629 


$98,130,070 


1898. 


$2,296,622 

271.975 

871.318 

2,102,760 

1,2:10,423 

7»,873 

89,450 

209,374 

324.453 

1,149.372 

1.338,296 

1,935,800 

1.014,684 

725.3  9 

.502,713 

304,085 

906.698 

20,935.649 

15,011,298 

1,6M,650 


408, 
4,^3, 

902, 

4,071. 

11.9S3, 

13, 193, 

2,8?5, 

3,  Voo. 

384, 

784. 


897 
776 
226 
403 
276 
042 
457 
147 
661 
522 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

IN  1898. 


Amounts. 


+       $123,824 


4- 

+ 
4- 
4- 

+ 
4- 

t 

+ 
4- 
4- 


4- 

+ 
-f 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 
-f 
+ 
+ 

+ 
4- 


5.08^,288  4- 
120.599  f 
258,315  i- 

2,^39,6a6- 


2,005,3K2 
3.52,776 
489.247 
202,842 
106.694 
569,449 


119,986  4- 
4^.381  4- 
152.810  4- 
2.491.797  4- 
8r2. 93314- 
989,618  4- 


4- 
4- 
-f 


+ 


$112,680,166 


84.483 
88.985 
118,904 
199.574 
11,913 
16,1U> 
74.818 
46.ft44 
72,090 

13.445 
341.914 

33,054 
182.082 
155.737 

15.085 

85,916 

2,211.072 

3.672..H9» 

848.147 

99,493 
1,063,630 
109,949 
368.732 
662.460 
1.0('5,520 
373,960 
655,13:{ 
122.776 
142,1)16 


Per 
cent. 


+    5. 


4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 


14.52 

4.27 
6.9B 
19.36 
17.78 
21.96 
26.33 
16.79 
6.68 


-f  1.01 
4-  21.46 
4-  3.38 
-f  36.51 
4-  44.88 
-    4.71 


4.12 
11.80 
82.38 
26.10 


4- 
4- 
-f 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


4- 


4- 


1,604,711 
29,631 
21.418 

39.3811— 

lU6,b39'4- 

«2.099;+ 

107, 148 -f- 
27..S51 

7,201 

209.2S1 


22,606 

11.191 

15.562 

875.047 


4- 


32.15 

36.» 

13  87 

996 

6.86 

8.26 

16  26 

19.65 

46.87 

16.33 

46.09 

S2.57 

9.04 

1  36 

562 

21.36 

28  06 

11.88 

6.32 

58  10 


4-  23.21 
4-  2.72 
-h  11.33 
4-  17.71 
r0.24i:-f    7.jn 


144,989  4-  17.16 


+  $14,650,115+  14.82 
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VALUE  OF  GOOD3  MADE  AND  WORK  DONE:    BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  V.—  1897-98. 

The  fi«nres  here  show  the  value  of  the  goods  made  in  1897  and  186S  by  the  1245  estab- 
lishments considered  comparisons  between  the  two  yoars  are  also  made  and  the  in- 
cnsac^e  or  decrease  in  lUiKi  as  compared  with  ]8(f7  is  noted  by  amonnt  and  percentages. 


Industbikb. 


Agricnltnral  implements 

Artisans*  tcwls  and  hardware  special- 
ties  ; 

Bicycler,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hozps  ( wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Btooms,  broslies  and  baskets 

Burial  ca.«e8.  caskets,  ooffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairi 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Coth  ing 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and    gas    apparatus  and 

.supplies    

Flour  and  feed 

Fond  preparations 

Furuiture 

Fais,  glov^  and  mittens 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Knit  goods 

Laffpr  beer 

Usaiber  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt    

Machines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 


^1 

on  g 
S  «  B 
?5 


Paper  apd  pulp 

Printers'  supplies  

Saddlery  and  harness,  etc  .. 
S-wh  doors  and  blinds,  etc . . 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  buildiag 

Soap,  lye,  p'  ta>h,  etc 

Slaves  and  heading 

Stnue  (granite,  marb.'e,  etc.), 
Straw  goods 


Toys  and  games 

Trunks.  Taiises,  etc 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware 

WooUn  and  worsted  goods. . . . 


All  indnstries. 


31 

10 
7 

24 
29 
3 
19 
4 
12 
13 

P4 
25 
12 

21 
5 

21 

»6 
31 
42 

11 

2.5 
» 

33 

les 

20 

15 
7 

34 

4 

9 

73 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

S 

& 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 


1,245 


Value  of  Goods 

Made  and  Wobr 

Done. 


1897. 


$1,242,134 

624.404 

1,.V)9.»52 

3.416,422 

1,849,952 

225.824 

174, 404 

559,8'.<8 

603,410 

2,494,412 

2,206.0a», 
2, 15'$,  824 
1.570,201 
1, :«.''»,  252 
717.497 
546,:i24 

2,lf.6,197 
22.016,981 
33,717.08:^ 

2,7i6,577 

528,488 

6,:^2,249 

1,654,638 

16,945,217 

15,15:^361 

22,013,162 

3,681,990 

8,155,581 

6^7.727 

1,315,557 

6,5.55,^06 
2:^,469 
414, 175' 
5,260,706' 
3,:n6,4l7i 
666,473' 
67.5,411 
524,114 
311,886 
852,521 

226,606 

848.396 

373,4^-9 

4,256,2.59 

1,560,375 

1,613,817 


$169,946,673 


1898. 


$5,834,207 


761, 

1.^68, 

3,6tf5, 

2,0i2. 

261, 

21.5. 

406, 

740, 

2,918, 


89-/2 
813 
017 
709 
062 
4i5 
469 
489 
344 


2,261,614 
3,411,936 
1,647,124 

l,8:)8.19:i 
938,604 
509,506 

2,320,182 
23,629,176 
17,68:^,595 

3,200,298 

681,1(9 

8.148,694 

1.860,761 

17,241.845 

15.873.458 

24,682,967 

4,240,:<4I 

9,787,484 

806,002 

1,040,^54 


Incbeasb  (-i-)OB 

Decbease  (— ) 

IN  1898. 


Amounts. 


+    $1,593,073 


8,519, 
30:f, 
4:«), 

.5,298, 

3,48:<. 
970, 
7(50, 
467, 
901, 

1.147, 


H- 
-h 

-f 


+ 
-f 

+ 
-I- 


-f- 


311 
9.'.0 
714 

m) 

993'+ 

848^- 
606'-h 
WO  — 

im  — 

917.+ 


2o0,268'+ 
890,787,-}- 


471,666 
4,957,053 
1,774,69?. 
3,738,434 


$19:2,070,633 


+ 
-f 
+ 
+ 


140,488 

58,99 

278.625 

202,7.57 

35,2:^8 

41,021 

is;),  429 

137, 179 

423,931 

58,609 
455,112 

76,923 
512,941 
221, 107 

36,818 

163,935 
1,612.195 
3,966.512 

423,721 

152,671 

1,806,445 

206, 123 

299,6';^8 

720,097 

2,6:{\805 

5.58,  :iM 

1,6:<1,903 

118,275 

275,303 

1,963,  r.05 
73,4X1 

19,539 

37.724 

107,576 

304,375 

85, 195 

56.424 

7,494 

:d<5,396 

53,662 

42,:j9l 

9S,  197 

700,794 

214,320 

124,617 


Per 
cent. 


+  37.53 


+ 
+ 
4- 
+ 
4- 
+ 

4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 

4- 
4 
4- 


22.49 

3  90 
8.15 

10.96 
15.60 
23  52 
27,40 
'22.90 
17.00 

2.65 
15.32 

4  95 
88.70 
30.81 

6.73 


4-  7.64 
4-  7.32 
4-  28.90 
4-  15.26 


4-  $22,123,960 


4- 
4- 
+ 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


4- 
4- 
+ 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


4- 


28.90 
28. 4S 
12  45 
1.80 
4  -ib 
11.97 
15  16 
20  00 
17  19 
20  92 

30.00 

31  88 

4.71 

0.71 

3.1H 

45  66 

12  61 

10.75 

2.40 

34  64 


4-  23  68 
4-  4.W 
4-  26.29 
4-  16.46 
4-  13.73 
4-  7.72 


+  13.01 


27 
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SMALLEST.  GBEATE3T  AND  AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOTKD- 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 


The  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number '  and  "Period  of  Employment 
of  Greatest  Numlwr."  as  nsed  in  the  following  table,  are  meant  those  times,  as  r^ffartU 


aggiefjatf  number  ofperionst  employed^  when  the  smallest  or  greatest  number,  respeet- 
ively.  wis  employed.     Waqra  earners  only   are  considered;  officers, 


aalaried  persons  are  not  inoiuded. 


clerks  or  other 


Table  VI.-AGGREG  ATES-1  897. 


Industbies. 


Agricultural  implements , 

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  spec  alties., 
Beverages  (not  spirit uons,. soft  drinksj.. ., 

Bicycles,  trio  des,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc . , 

Burial  cases,  caskets  and  coffins 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Chairs 

Chemical  preparations 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood .' 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  et« 

Codking  and  beating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  .supplies.. 
Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  poWer  and  street 

railways 

Fancy  articles 


Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens. , 
Grain  and  warehouse  men. 
Iron  goods  (malleable).... 

Iron  (piff) 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer 

Laundries 


Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving.... 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc  . . . 
Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 
Paper  and  pulp 


Printers'  sui)plies 

Railway  equipment 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings. 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  building 


No.  of 
estab- 
.  lish- 
ments. 


31 

lu 

18 
7 
24 
29 
23 
19 
4 
12 

13 
13 
54 
25 
28 
1' 
24 
21 
5 
21 

49 

8 

8« 
31 
42 
II 
12 
25 
2 
15 
71 
75 

38 

7 

IfiS 

20 

86 
9 

15 
7 

34 

4 
20 

9 
73 
26 

6 


Aggre- 
gate 
average 
number 
of  per 
sons  em- 
ployed. 


1,^66 
443 
201 
65S 
2,299 
1,336 
280 
207 
313 
328 

8,091 
146 
955 

l,«i(I 

1,759 
734 

1,247 
627 
479 

1.045 

1.932 
128 

1,132 
2,118 
2,441 

284 

181 
3,350 

144 
1,751 
3,108 

783 

4,754 

4-10 

11,827 

514 

4,486 
348 
558 
139 

3,152 

190 
9,93:4 

215 
8.507 
2,042 

622 


AOOESOATB 

OP  Pebsonb 

Emflotsd  at 

Pebiods  of  Em- 

plotmbnt  of— 


Smallest 
number 


1,568 

214 

160 

301 

2,186 

1,180 

56 

l.%3 

306 

193 

2,992 

1:18 

927 

1.572 

l,2i» 

esss 

1,137 
543 
ilk 

998 

1,784 

87 

1,108 

1,517 

2,205 

229 

151 

2,590 

89 

1.366 

2,984 

700 

4,20! 
431 

5,195 
368 

4,201 
317 
422 
126 

2,893 

187 
9,488 

183 
2,788 
1,888 

810 


Great- 
est 
num* 
ber. 


2,386 
801 
241 
062 
2,447 
1,551 
682 
2^8 
831 
558 

8,819 
16t 
995 

l.T* 

2,719 
891 

l,57^ 
77X 

6a 

1,179 

2,207 
177 

1,205 
4,817 
2.888 

835 

281 
4,064 

220 
1.953 
8,852 

874 

5,329 

454 

19,706 

590 

5,256 
428 
718 
164 

8,716 

199 

10,416 

264 

4,01ft 

2,289 

9!» 


EzcesB 

great- 
est 

over 

small- 
est 

num- 
ber. 


818 
»57 

81 
661 
271 
374 
576 
13B 

2S 
360 

327 
80 
68 

226 
1,4H9 


441 

2:« 

826 
IM 

443 

90 

97 
2,800 
683 
100 
130 
1.490 
l»l 
581 
868 
174 

1.128 

23 

14,511 

^27 

1,055 

111 

291 

38 

828 

12 

V» 

71 

1,227 

406 
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SMALLEST.  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED- 

BY  INDUSTRIBS.-Continued. 

The  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number"  and  "Period  of  Employment 
of  Greatest  nomber/'  as  used  m  the  following  table  are  meant  those  tiroes,  as  regarifa 
affgregnte  nvmber  of  perxftntt  emptoft*  d,  vihen  the  {smallest  or  greatest  number,  respect- 
i?eiy,  was  employed.  Wage  earners  only  are  cone^idered;  officers,  clerks  or  other 
salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

TABiiB  YL—Ck>ntinued.— AGGREGATES,  1897. 


Industribs. 


Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  headinir    

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.). . 
Straw  goods 

Toys  and  gajnea 

Trunks,  Tiilises,  etc 

Teneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  gpods .... 
MisoelianeoDS.. 

All  industries 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Aggre- 
gate 
average 
number 
of  per 
sons  em- 
ployed. 

9 
21 
10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

n 

13 
1.499 

185 
521 
182 
555 

25:^ 

385 
2,370 
1,324 
1,048 

380 

87,534 

AOGBEOATE 

OF  Persons 
Empi^oyed  at 
Pkbiodb  of  Em- 
ployment OF— 


Smallest 
number. 


Excess 
great- 
est 
over 
small- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


29 
405 
130 
474 

178 
196 
163 
448 
298 
316 
46 


38,682 
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SMALLEST,  GRBATEST  AND  AVERAQE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED- 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 


The  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Namber*'  and  "Period  of  Employment 
of  Greatest  Number. "  as  used  in  the  following  tabic,  are  meant  those  times,  a«  regarfU 
agn>egnie  number  ofperxonn  emploued^  when  the  smallest  or  ffntatest  number,  reispeet- 
ively.,  was  employed.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered;  officers,  clerics  or  other 
salaried  persons  are  not  inciud€»d. 

Table  VII. -AGGREGATES.  1898. 


Industries. 


Afrricultural  implements 

Artisans'  tools  snd  hardware  8i)ecialties. ... 

Beverafres  'not  spirituous,  soft  drinks; 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Roots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paK)er) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  bruskes.  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets  and  coffins 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Chemical  preparations 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothinir 

Coal  and  wood 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  supplies. 

Electrical  and  gas  lighting  power  and  street 

railways 

Fancy  articles.. 

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations *. 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  <pigi  

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer , 

Laundries , 

Leather , 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt   

Machines  and  machiueiy 

Mixed  textiles , 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  sui>plies 

Railway  equipment 

Saddlery,  harnes.<«,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  building 


No.  of 

estab- 

liHh- 

ments. 


31 
10 
18 

7 

2A 
'29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

13 
18 

2^ 

12 
21 
21 
& 
21 


49 
8 
8tt 
31 
42 
11 
12 

2 
15 

71 
75 
33 

7 

168 

20 

86 

9 
16 

7 

34 
4 

20 

9 

73 

26 

6 


Aggre- 
gate 
average 
number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


2,454 
687 
227 
IJSl 
2,446 
1.521 
318 
227 
3'« 
410 

8,485 

134 

1,006 

2,2(b 

1,847 

826 

1,321 

702 

450 

•1,120 


1,970 

182 

1,138 

2,605 

'2,681 

327 

188 

4,474 

202 

3,050 
802 

4,613 

434 

12,651 

5U 

5, 159 
451 
658 
112 

8,527 
227 

10,773 
206 

8,881 

2,185 
903 


Agobboatb 

OF  Pbbhons 

Employed  at 

Periods  of  Em- 

PliOTMBNT  OF— 


Smallest 
number. 


2,226 

481 

171 

207 

2,298 

1,314 

60 

167 

831 

250 

3,029 
121 
963 

1,993 

1,2^6 
691 

1,144 
691 
446 

1,044 


1,721 

14H 

1,082 

].6:« 

2,451 

265 

131 

8,956 

188 

1,868 

2,874 
700 

4,224 
400 

6,513 
428 

4,770 
:«1 
557 
102 

3,  86 
198 

10,405 
144 

2,872 

1,884 

549 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


Excess 
great 
est 
over 
small- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


8,286 

966 

279 

1,137 

2,552 

1,786 

681 

320 

337 

56 

3,731 

150 

1,079 

2,4:fr 

2,866 

94.*^ 

1,534 

847 

4.V 

1,22*^ 


2.291 

2I( 

1,8:« 

5,781 

8,i;<. 

38 
80' 

5,41 
22: 

2,17 

3,25: 
98 

5,17 
45 

19, » 
i» 
5.78 
56! 
82 
121 

8,826 

246 

11,301 

27; 

4,214 

2,844 

1,543 


1,060 
4» 

106 
•  810 
254 
472 
621 
156 
6 
310 

102 

88 

116 

445 

1,580 

254 

880 

156 

9 

178 


572 

68 

248 

4,18 
978 
119 
176 

1,457 

88 

810 


281 

953 

46 

13,888 

127 

1,018 

181 

264 

24 

500 
48 
696 
128 
1,812 
460 
994 


Manufacturers*   returns. 
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SMALLEST.  GRBATE3T  AND  AVERAOB  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED- 

BY  INDUSTRIES-Continaed. 

the  terms  "Period  of  Employment  of  Smallest  Number"  and  "Period  of  Employment 
of  Greatest  Namber.'*  as  used  in  the  foJlowinft  table,  are  meant  thofle  times,  a»  regard* 
agqregnie  number  of  per*tma  employed^  when  the  smallest  or  greatest  nnmber,  respect- 
ively, was  employed.  Wave  earners  only  are  considered;  officers,  clerks  or  other 
salaried  persons  are  not  inciaded . 

Table  VII.— Contlnaed— AGGREGATES,  1808. 


Imddstbiks. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Stares  and  heading , 

Stone  (in^nite,  marble,  etc.). . 

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  frames 

Tranksand  ▼alises,  etc 

Veoeer 

Wa^nns,  carriages  and  sleiirhs 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  iroods  .... 
Miseellaneons 

All  industries 


9 
21 

10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

ftS 

11 

17 

13 


1,499 


Affirre- 
Rate 
averaffe 
number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


184 
464 
145 

68A 

320 

648 

445 

2,589 

1,441 

1.020 

471 


96,24<) 


AOOBFOATB 

OP  Persons 

Employed  at 

Periods  of  Em* 

plotment  of— 


Smallest 
number 


150 
335 
105 

460 
227 
625 
369 
2.244 
1,267 
923 
230 


79,663 


Great- 
est 

num- 
ber. 


193 

68.) 
227 

1,031 

439 

719 

546 

2,963 

1,566 

1,216 

423 


119,809 


Excess 

great- 
est 
over 

small- 
est 

num- 
ber. 


13 
350 
122 

571 
212 
94 
177 
719 
299 
293 
193 


40,146 


4^ 


LAfeOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


RAN3E  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT-BY  INDUSTRIES. 

A  comparison  of  the  excess  of  frreatest  over  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  in 
both  years  as  given  in  this  table,  and  the  incmase  and  deorea£,e  for  l}Sd6  as  compared  with 
1897  is  noted  in  both  number  and  percentage.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered ;  offi- 
cers, clerks,  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

TXble  VIII. -1897-98. 


Industbiks. 


Agricnltural  implements 

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  specialties. 
Beverages  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks). .. 

Bic3'cles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tiles  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets  and  coffins 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Chairs 

Chemical  preparations 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  supplies. 


Electrical  and  gas  lighting  power  and  street  railways 

Fancy  articles 

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations  

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

(irain  and  warehouhie  men 

Iron  goods  t  malleable) 

Iron  (pig) 

Knit  goods 


Lager  beer 

Laundries 

Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving  . . . . 

Lumber,  Jath  and  shingles  

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc  . . . 
Paints,  oUs  and  crude  chemicals , 


Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  supplies 

Railway  equipment 

Saddlery,    narness,  etc , 

Sa.«ih,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings. 

Sheet  motal  goods 

Ship  building 

Soap,  lye  and  potash    

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


etc. 


Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games., 
Trunks  and  valises. 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs, 

Wooden  ware , 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 


All  industries. 


31 
10 
18 

7 
24 
29 
28 
19 

4 
12 

13 
13 
54 
25 
28 
12 
24 
21 
5 
21 

49 
8 
86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
25 
2 
15 

71 
75 
33 

7 

168 

20 

86 

9 
15 

7 

34 
4 

20 

9 

TS 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 

13 

1,499 


excbbs  of 
Greatkst  Ovkr 
Smallest  Num- 
ber OP  Persons 

Emplotbd. 


18tf7. 


818 
587 

81 
661 
271 
374 
576 
135 

25 
360 

327 

30 
68 

1,439 
2.^ 
441 
230 
326 
181 

443 

90 

97 

2,800 

6'J3 

109 

13U 

1,490 

131 

587 

868 

174 

1,128 

23 

14,511 

227 

1,055 

111 

291 

38 

823 
12 

933 

H 

1,227 

406 

629 

29 

.  405 

130 

474 
178 
196 
163 
448 
2^ 
316 
46 


88,632 


1898. 


1.080 
'    485 

m 

254 
4?i 
621 
153 
6 
310 

702 

38 

116 

445 

1,580 

254 

380 

156 

9 

178 

572 

68 

248 

4.153 
678 
119 
176 

1,457 

38 

310 

385 

281 

953 

46 

13,385 

127 

1,013 

181 

164 

24 

570 

48 

896 

128 

1,342 

460 

994 

13 

350 

122 

571 
212 
94 
177 
719 
299 
293 
193 


40,126 


Id- 
creace 
(-f)or 

de- 
crease 
(-)in 
num- 
ber 
1898. 


+  242 
-   102 


-I- 


27 
179 
17 
96 
45 
li 
19 
SO 


+  875 

+  8 

-I-  48 

+  219 

t  "1 
t   ?| 

-  317 

-  3 

+  129 

-  22 
+  151 
+  1.353 
+  45 
+  10 
+  46 

-  33 

-  93 

-  277 

+  17 
+  107 

-  175 

+    9 

-  1,126 
ICO 

42 
70 
27 
14 


+ 


.  253 

+  ? 

-  37 

4-  11$ 

f  385 

-  16 

-  95 

-  8 


4- 


97 

34 

102 

14 


+-  271 

t      i 

-^ 47 

+  1,494 


MaNUPACTUAeRS*     ftETtlRKS. 
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BHXLLKST,   GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  KMPLOyED- 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 


^^^this  table  aTAraire^  for  each  establishment  are  fri^OQ-    Theae  have  been  arrived  at 
?L*fividLnsthe  afircrreffates  ffiveo  in  table  VI;  by  the  number  of  establisiiments  in  each 
J^^^itry.  "^"a^e  earners  only  are  considered ;  officers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons 
^^ll€^  included. 

Table  IX.-AVER AGES,  1897. 


Industries. 


Ajnicultoral  implements 

Aniens*  tools  and  hardware  specialties... 
Beverases  (not  spiritaons,  soft  drinks;  — 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  t  wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  skewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc  — 
Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs ., 

Cheoiieal  preparations  

Cii^rs,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothinir 

Coal  and  -wood 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heatioK  apparatus 

Cooperaffe 

Cotton  aud  linen  ffoods    

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  supplies. 
Electrical  and  gas  lighting,  power  and  street 

railways 

Fancy  articles 

Flour  and  feed 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron  goods  (malleable.) 

Iron   (pig) 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer 

Laundries 

Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  sningles 

Malt 

Machinen  and  machinery 

Mixed  testates 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc  

Paints,  o*U  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers'  supplies 

Railway  eouipmeut 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  dooTM,  blinds  and  mouldings 

Sheet  metal  goods  .., 

Ship  mod  boat  building 


• 

-  NUMBRB 

OF  Pebsons  Employed 

IN  Each  Establishment. 

No.  of 

Excess 

estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Average 

Smallest 

Great- 
est 

of 
great- 
est 

number. 

number. 

num- 

ber. 

over 
small- 
est. 

31 

60 

50 

77 

27 

10 

41 

21 

80 

59 

18 

11 

9 

13 

4 

7 

94 

43 

137 

94 

24 

96 

91 

1U2 

11 

29 

45 

40 

bii 

13 

23 

n 

2 

27 

25 

19 

10 

8 

15 

7 

4 

78 

76 

S2 

6 

12 

27 

16 

46 

SO 

18 

zn 

230 

2.54 

24 

13 

11 

10 

12 

2 

54 

17 

17 

18 

1 

25 

61 

52 

71 

19 

28 

62 

45 

97 

52 

12 

(51 

53 

74 

21 

24 

52 

47 

65 

18 

21 

29 

26 

36 

10 

5 

95 

55 

120 

65 

21 

49 

47 

66 

9 

49 

39 

36 

45 

9 

8 

16 

It 

22 

11 

85 

13 

12 

14 

2 

31 

68 

48 

i:« 

Oi 

42 

58 

52 

67 

15 

It 

26 

20            30 

10 

12 

15 

12 

23 

11 

25 

134 

101 

16:^ 

hi) 

2 

72 

44 

110 

66 

15 

116 

91 

130 

39 

71 

43 

42 

47 

5 

75 

10 

9 

It 

2 

83 

144 

127 

161 

81 

7 

62 

61 

64 

3 

168 

70 

31 

117 

86 

20 

25 

18 

29 

11 

86 

52 

48 

61 

13 

9 

38 

35 

47 

12 

15 

37 

28 

47 

19 

7 

19 

18 

23 

5 

34 

92 

85 

109 

24 

4 

47 

46 

49 

3 

20 

496 

474 

520 

46 

9 

24 

20 

29 

9 

78 

48 

38 

55 

17 

26 

78 

70 

86 

16 

6 

103 

61 

156 

106 

424 


LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED- 

BY  INDUSTRIES -Continued. 

In  this  table  averages  for  eRch  establishment  are  iriven  TIiofo  have  been  arriTed  at 
by  dividinff  the  af?eref>ate8  Ki^en  in  table  VI;  bv  the  number  of  establit^broents  in  each 
industry.  Watre  earners  only  are  considered ;  oincers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  peraoos 
are  not  included. 

Table  IX.-Continued— AVERAGES,  1897. 


iNDUSl  BIBS. 


Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Btavf^s  and  heading 

Sbonu  (granite,  marble,  etc.).. 
Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  valises,  etc 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. ... 
Miscellaneous 

All  industries 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


9 
21 
10 

5 

5 
9 
9 
53 
11 
17 
18 


1.499 


Number  of  Persons  Employbd 
IN  Each  Establishment. 


.Vverage 
number. 


18 

25 

18 

111 

RO 
7U 
it 
44 
120 
61 
29 


68 


Smallest 
number. 


Great- 
est 
num- 
ber. 


17 
18 
11 
88 

37 
hi 
36 
41 
106 
53 
29 


48 


20 

37 

24 

1<>3 

70 
79 
55 
49 
l.x:) 
72 
32 

73 


Excess 
of 

great- 

e.st 

over 

small- 
est. 


3 
19 
13 
95 

33 
22 
19 

8 
27 
19 

3 


MANUFACTURERS*     RETITRKS. 
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SMILLBST.  6BSATE3T  AND 


AVERAGB  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED- 
BY  INDUSTRIES. 


lo  thh  table  aTerages  for  each  establishment  are  given.  These  have  been  arrived  at 
b)  diridiaK  tlie  agifr^'gatea  flrivoo  in  table  VI;  by  the  number  of  eBtablishmenta  in  each 
induitr; .  Wa^eearaars  only  are  considered ;  officers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons 
aK  aot  includ^.  * 


Table  X.-AVERAGES.  1808. 


Ikdcstriss. 


AKricttltnral  implem^jnts  

Artisaiu\  tools  and  hardware  specialties. .. 

MTerama  (not  spirituous,  soft  drinks; 

Bwrcles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boot*  and  shoes 

Boxpii(voodenand  paper) 

gnck,  tile  aod  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brashes,  etc 

Ron  il  cases,  caskets, {colfins,  etc 

'  <»iDcot,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

fhaiw 

Chemical  prepanitions' 

•  |«aw,  soQir  ana  tobacco 

Uotbinir 

[,'oaiand  wood.!..!..."!.. !!!! !!!!!!!! 

votifwriwoeriea,  crackers,  etc 

'  orjItiiHf  and  beating  apparatus 

'•wperaw 

I  ottoo  aod  lineo  goods 

u^trical anl  gas epparatus  and  supplies.. 
£•  pctrieal  and  gas  lighting  power  and  street 

pfi'lwajs 

'•Bcy  articles 

JWr  and  feed 

^ood  pieparations 

furniture 

J^f^,  Riores  and  mittens 

Oram  and  warehouse  men 

\m  ffoods  (malleable> 

[r»?  I P  w  I 

M»  mxMls 

}-i«pr  beer 

^ODdriea 

Learher  

f-'liijuraphing  and  engraving 

jjOrawr,  lath  and  shingles 

J?chiM»a  and  machinery 

fti^  «^«»les 

"Ow  and  staloon  fixtures,  etc 

J«ii»is  oil^  and  crude  chemicals 

*^ai*raod  polp 

P'iaUjrs'Mpplies 

J»il»ay  eqaipment  

jwilery,  harness,  etc 

JHdoor.1,  blinds,  etc 

Jf^M  metal  goods 

boUdiog 


Number  of  Perrons 

Employed  in  Each 

No.  of 

Establishment. 

ei»tab- 

1 

lish- 

1  Great- 

menta 

Average 

Smallest      est 

number 

number. 

num- 
ber. 

31 

79 

72 

106 

10 

69 

48 

97 

18 

13 

9 

15 

7 

104 

42 

162 

24 

102 

96 

106 

29 

52 

45 

62 

Zi 

14 

3 

30 

19 

12 

9 

17 

4 

83 

83 

84 

12 

34 

21 

47 

13 

238 

233 

287 

13 

10 

9 

12 

b4 

19 

18 

20 

25 

88 

80 

97 

28 

66 

'     46 

lOi 

12 

09 

57 

79 

24 

55 

48 

63 

21 

33 

33 

40 

5 

H) 

89 

91 

21 

53 

50 

58 

49 

•40 

35 

45 

8 

23 

18 

27 

86 

13 

12 

15 

81 

84 

53 

168 

42 

64 

58 

75 

11 

3(1 

24 

54 

12 

16 

11 

26 

25 

179 

158 

216 

2 

101 

9i 

113 

15 

132 

125 

145 

71 

43 

40 

46 

75 

11 

9 

13 

33 

141 

128 

157 

7 

62 

5S 

65 

168 

75 

39 

118 

20 

26 

21 

28 

86 

60 

55 

67 

9 

50 

42 

62 

15 

44 

37 

55 

7 

16 

14 

18 

34 

101 

95 

113 

4 

56 

49 

61 

20 

539 

520 

565 

9 

23 

16 

30 

73 

46 

39 

58 

26 

82 

72 

90 

6 

150 

91 

257 

Excess 

of 
great- 
est 
over 
small- 
est. 


34 

49 

rt 

120 

10 

17 

27 

8 

1 

26 

54 

3 

2 

19 

56 

22 

15 

7 

2 

8 

10 
9 

3 

183 

17 

30 

15 

58 

19 

20 

6 

4 

29 
7 

79 
7 

12 
20 
18 
4 
18 

12 
45 
14 
19 
18 
166 


4^ 


LAfeOfe    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


SMALLEST,  GREATEST  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED- 

BY  INDUSTRIISS-Continoed. 

In  this  table  averages  for  each  estabUshmeat  are  given.  These  have  been  arrired  at 
by  dUidiag  the  aflTRregates  given  in  table  VI ;  by  the  namber  of  eatablishmentir  in  each 
industry.  Wage  earners  only  are  considered ;  officers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  pensoos 
are  not  included.  * 

Table  X.— Continued-AVERAGBS,  1898. 


Industhibs. 


Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.)  .. 
Strawgoods 

Toys  and  games  

Trunks  and  valises,  etc 

Veneer  . .  1 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 

▲11  industries 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of  Persons 

Employed  in  Eacb 

Establishment. 

Average 
number 

Smallest 
number. 

Great- 
est 
nam- 
ber. 

9 
21 
10 

5 

5 
9 
9 
58 
11 
17 
13 

14 
137 

61 
72 
49 
49 
181 
<» 
86 

20 
16 
10 
9K 

45 
09 
41 
42 
115 

18 

21 

83 

2* 

206 

88 
80 
61 
!W 
142 
71 
82 

1,499 

64 

53 

€0 

Excess 

of 
great- 
est 
over 
smtU* 
est. 


1 

17 

13 

111 

i1 

11 
90 
11 
21 
17 
14 


27 


MAlJOfACTURERS'     RBTttRNS. 
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Table  XI. — Persona   employed,   by   industries,   by  months,    1897-1898, 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


(31  establlsbmeQts.) 


1898. 

MAle. 

Female. 

Total. 

2,236 

2 

2,288 

2,4'^ 

2 

2,427 

2,581 

2 

2,S83 

2,408 

4 

2,472 

2,301 

4 

2,805 

2,489 

4 

2,498 

2,460 

8 

2,472 

2,2*3 

3 

2,226 

2,276 

2 

2,278 

2,407 

2 

2,400 

2,643 

2 

2,645 

2,948 

2 

2,990 

Months. 


Janaarr  . . 
Pebraary . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aoirost  ... 
September 
CJetober  . . , 
November. 
December. 


tv^  1897.  rrs; 


Male. 


1,864 
2,140 
2,199 
1,  flvB 
].70:i 
1.749 
1,716 
1,«)0 
1,&67 
1,685 
1,877 
2.191 


Female. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total. 


1,865 
2,147 
2,200 
2,000 
1,794 
l,7.'iO 

tl,717 
1,591 
1,56S 

M.686 
1.878 
2,192 


ARTISANS*  TOOLS  AND  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 


(10  establishments  ) 


January.. .. 
Febroary... 

March 

April 

June 

July 

Aoinist 

September 
October . . . 
November . 
December  . 


494 
441 
8K0 
Z^ 
383 
3:n 
335 
856 
420 
481 
592 
714 

491 
441 
880 
381 
383 
331 
835 
856 
420 
486 
592 
714 

856 
8:)5 
740 
6s7 
60S 
503 
481 
488 
618 
713 
815 
909 

856 
835 
740 
687 
6U8 
500 
481 
488 
618 
718 
816 
909 


BEVKRA3E3  (NOT  SPIRITUOUS.  SOFT  DRINKS). 


(18  establishments.) 


January.. . 
Febmary. . 
March.... . 
April 

"v 

Jane 

July 

Aoirast 

Septembsr 
October  .. 
November . 
December. 


1.59 

1 

160 

170 

1 

171 

3 

174 

185 

15 

180 

20 

200 

213 

18 

177 

17 

191 

226 

18 

198 

20 

218 

227 

18 

192 

18 

210 

246 

18 

212 

20 

232 

241 

18 

210 

•    18 

228 

2£Z 

17 

208 

20 

228 

224 

18 

176 

20 

19  i 

201 

17 

186 

22 

20S 

189 

17 

131 

21 

202 

187 

18 

171 
200 
281 

2a 

245 
264 
2^0 
239 
242 
218 
206 
205 
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Table   XI. — Persona   employed,    by  industries,   l>y  months,  1891-1898, 


BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES,   ETC. 


(7  establlBhrnentB.) 


Months. 


1897. 


Total. 


January   . 
February 

March   

April    

May    

June  

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1898. 


Total. 


686 
759 
773 
858 
862 
709 
598 
505 
301 
530 
626 
684 

686 
759 
773 
859 
^63 
710 
598 
505 
:i01 
530 
626 
684 

794 
849 
892 
1.017 
1.067 
887 
498 
297 
333 
461 
769 
926 

1 
1 
1 

••••••«••■ 

794 
849 
893 
1.017 
1.067 
887 
498 
297 
333 
461 
769 
926 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


(24  e8tablislime,nta.) 


January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May    

June  

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1.618 

779 

2.397 

1.636 

795 

1.630 

810 

2.440 

1,681 

817 

1.591 

793 

2.384 

1.701 

839 

1,593 

775 

2.368 

1.661 

814 

1.575 

743 

2.318 

1.655 

806 

1.506 

714 

2.220 

1,614 

784 

1.507 

686 

2.193 

1.542 

756 

1,547 

719 

2,266 

1.663 

810 

1.534 

719 

2.253 

1.668 

804 

1,548 

700 

2.248 

1.642 

793 

1.501 

685 

2.186 

1.654 

778 

1,568 

743 

2,311 

1.659 

783 

2.431 
2.496 
2,540 
2.475 
2.461 
2.398 
2.298 
2.473 
2.472 
2.435 
2,432 
2,442 


BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER). 
(29  establishments.) 


January   .. 
February  . 

March   

April    

May    

June  

July    

Auf^ust   . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


836 

344 

1.180 

928 

391 

831 

354 

1.185 

1,047 

392 

901 

395 

1.296 

1,110 

402 

920 

382 

1.302 

1,134 

411 

954 

»n 

1,331 

1.124 

413 

989 

375 

1.864 

1.224 

420 

1.029 

373 

1.402 

1.160 

416 

1.012 

369 

1.381 

1.162 

416 

1,049 

391 

1.440 

1.154 

439 

1.021 

398 

1.419 

1.187 

440 

1.022 

406 

1,428 

1,112 

328 

907 

396 

1.308 

965 

433 

1.314 
1.439 
1.512 
1,545 
1.537 
1.644 
1.B76 
1.677 
1.693 

i,5n 

1.441 
1.398 
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Table  XI. — Persons  employed,   hy  industries,   hy  months,  1897-. 


■1898, 


BRICK.  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE. 


(23  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

IfOKTBS 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Juraary  

56 

SO 

77 

204 

462 

570 

541 

428 

379 

329 

149 

80 

56 

80 

77 

204 

462 

570 

541 

428 

379 

329 

149 

80 

60 
67 
86 
226 
46S 
568 
593 
5^ 
512 
363 
228 
106 

GO 

February  

67 

March  

86 

April  

226 

May :.::.:.:::.:.:.:::: 

468 

June  

568 

Juir    1 

593 

Anrnfit   

538 

September   

512 

October 

363 

November 

228 

I>ecemt)€r 

106 

BROOMS,  BRUSHES  AND  BASKETS. 


(19  establishments.) 


January  .. 
Febmary  . 
March  .... 

AprU    

llay    

June  

July    

Aaii^ast   . . . 
September 
October    . . 
NoTember 
December 


153 

2 

155 

158 

9 

158 

2 

160 

182 

9 

209 

6 

215 

192 

9 

213 

6 

219 

216 

12 

228 

6 

234 

226 

12 

221 

6 

227 

236 

12 

233 

6 

239 

239 

12 

240 

6 

246 

271 

12 

233 

2 

235 

265 

12 

214  ' 

2 

218 

233 

9 

182 

2 

184 

202 

9 

151 

2 

153 

171 

9 

167 
191 
201 
228 
288 
248 
251 
283 
277 
242 

?n 

180 


BURIAL  CASES,  COFFtNS,  ETC. 


(4  establishments.) 


January  

232 
234 
234 
237 
237 
242 
243 
242 
242 
243 
245 
244 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

306 
308 
308 
311 
311 
316 
317 
316 
316 
317 
319 
318 

264 
264 
265 
264 
264 
264. 
262 
262 
?61 
261 
263 
263 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

334 

F^^hniary    .  . .      r 

834 

Mar«»h  

335 

April    

334 

yuy .::.::;:::::.:. 

334 

June  

334 

July    

392 

Aanwt   

332 

September  

331 

October    

331 

Norember  

333 

December  

333 

490 
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Table  XI. — Persona  employed,   by  industries,   &y  months,  1897-1898. 


CEMENT,  LIME,  PLASTER,  ETC. 


(12  establishmentB.) 


Months. 


1897. 


Male. 


January   .. 
February 
March   .... 

April  

M!ay    

June  

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


1898. 


Female. 


ToUl. 


192 

1 

193 

247 

3 

2S1 

1 

262 

2fi0 

3 

226 

1 

287 

325 

3 

241 

2 

243 

466 

338 

2 

340 

431 

364 

2 

366 

435 

341 

2 

343 

461 

398 

2 

400 

479 

457 

2 

469 

510 

494 

2 

496 

518 

837 

1 

338 

414 

2 

280 

1 

281 

848 

2 

250 
253 
328 
470 
435 
439 
465 
483 
514 
522 
416 
SSO 


CHAIRS. 


(13  establishments.) 


January   .. 
February 
March  .... 

April    

May  

June  

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


2,486 

248 

2.734 

2,781 

2,726 

276 

3.002 

3.041 

2.842 

287 

3.129 

3.134 

2,827 

280 

3.107 

3,120 

2,913 

280 

3.193 

3,131 

2.800 

271 

3,071 

3.078 

2.737 

255 

2.992 

3.032 

2.818 

249 

3.067 

3.150 

2.889 

281 

3.170 

3.196 

2.953 

288 

3.241 

3.295 

2.983 

295 

3.278 

3.3U 

2.824 

279 

3,103 

3,084 

248 

287 
303 
908 
306 
301 
296 
276 
280 
286 
302 
268 


3.029 
3.328 
3.437 
3,428 
3,437 
3.379 
8.328 
3,426 
3,476 
3.581 
3.613 
3.352 


CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


(13  establishments.) 


January  * 

February  

March    

April  

lilay  

JAne 

July  

August    

F-eptember    

October  

November  

December  , 


121 

18 

139 

87 

34 

118 

18 

136 

89 

35 

120 

18 

138 

98 

37 

120 

20 

140  n 

99  1 

32 

123 

19 

142 

101 

31 

,124 

21 

145 

106 

33 

120 

23 

143 

102 

28 

122 

24 

146 

108 

28 

122 

34 

156 

108 

32 

125 

36 

161 

113 

84 

120 

35 

155 

108 

33 

120 

28 

148 

104 

SI 

121 
124 
135 
Ul 
132 
139 
130 
186 
140 
147 
141 
135 


._J 
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employed,  l>y  indtistriea,   l)y  months,  1897-1898. 


CIGARS,  SNUFF  AND  TOBACCO. 


(54  establishmentfif.) 


If  ON 


1897. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1898. 


Male. 


January     

Febraary    

March    

April - •  — 

May 

June    

Jul  J   

Anfrast     - 

S4>pteinl>er     

0<-tol>er 

XoTemt>er 

December    


658 
673 
662 
667 
686 
679 
659 
676 
675 
670 
679 
680 


269 
278 
276 
279 
294 
299 
285 
292 
290 
284 
281 
280 


927 
961 
988 
936 
980 
978 
944 
968 
965 
964 
960 
960 


Female. 


660 

303 

686 

312 

686 

317 

691 

340 

699 

345 

701 

342 

693 

318 

6f^ 

301 

683 

302 

687 

306 

698 

307 

708 

306 

Total. 


963 

998 

1,003 

i.oai 

1,044 

1.043 

1,011 

984 

985 

993 

1.006 

1,014 


CLOTHING. 


(25  establishments.) 


Jannarv    

February   

Mnrr-b    

Aprtl     

May   

Jnne    

Jnly     

Aninist 

ffept  ember    

ffrtober     

November    

I>eoember    


287 

1.294 

1.581 

264 

1,729 

1.993 

296 

1,293 

1.589 

265 

1.853 

2.118 

307 

1.286 

1,593 

272 

1.897 

2.169 

326 

1.278 

1.604 

284 

1,873 

2.157 

830 

1,292 

1.622 

308 

1,938 

2.246 

335 

1.284 

1.619 

296 

1,890 

2.186 

320 

1.297 

1.617 

295 

1.896 

2.191 

326 

1.246 

1.572 

310 

1.967 

2,277 

331 

1.304 

1,635 

312 

1.997 

2,309 

332 

1.367 

1,699 

315 

2.017 

2.332 

326 

1.346 

1.672 

811 

1.986 

2.297 

322 

1,310 

•  1.632. 

303 

1,912 

2,215 

COAL  AND  WOOD. 


(28  establishments.) 


January 


March 
►ril 


Ma 


Jone 
July 


fCiept  ember 
October    . . 
November 
I>«<:«inber 


1.395 
1.373 
1.280 
1.369 
1.550 
1.567 
1.674 
1.711 
1,679 
2,554 
2,507 
2.449 


1,396 

1.742 

1.373 

1.483 

1.280 

1.2S6 

1.369 

1.357 

1.550 

1.499 

1.567 

I.e.'MJ 

1.674 

1.833 

1.711 

2.092 

1.679 

2.170 

2.554 

2.368 

2.507 

2.393 

2.449 

2.287 

1.742 
1.483 
1.286 
1.357 
1,499 
1.658 
1.833 
2.092 
2.170 
2.368 
2.393 
2,257 
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Table   XI. — Persons   employed,    by  industries,   by  months,   1897-1898. 


CONFECTIONTSRIES,   CRACKERS,   ETC. 


(12  establishmentEr.) 


Months. 


Male. 


January   . 
February  , 

March    

April  

May    , 

June   

July    

Aui?u8r   . . , 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


322 
318 
336 
329 
341 
351 
339 
342 
336 
364 
372 
358 


1897. 


Female. 


313 
326 
352 
372 
879 
384 
344 
360 
419 
471 
497 
468 


Total. 


635 
644 
688 
701 
720 
735 
683 
702 
775 
835 
869 
S26 


Male. 


343 
327 
336 
339 
349 
343 
337 
355 
371 
390 
392 
394 


1898. 


Female. 


348 
371 
393 
426 
445 
446 
45S 
482 
496 
577 
601 
590 


Total. 


681 

729 
765 
7W 
7S9 
795 
837 
>67 
9fi7 
993 
9S4 


COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


(24  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February  , 
March    ...•. 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
St»ptember 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1.131 
1.241 
1.240 
1.187 
1,336 
1.283 
1.131 
1.162 
1.214 
1.307 
1.352 
1.295 


6 
10 
10 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1.137 
1.251 
1.250 
1.195 
1.344 
1.289 
1.137 
1.168 
1.220 
1.313 
1.358 
1.301 


1.141 
1.187 
1.227 
1.289 
1.2S.S 
1.307 
1.342 
1.4L'> 
1.411 
1.436 
1.3S8 
1.385 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1.144 
I.IW 
l.Z?) 
l.i?92 
l.»l 
J. 310 
1.S45 

1.41H 

1.414 
1.439 
1.391 
1.3NS 


COOPERAGE. 


(21  establishments.) 


January   ., 
February 

March   

April  

May    

June   , 

July  

Au>;ust    . . . 
September 
October    ., 
November 
December 


594 
650 
668 
673 
687 
6^ 
674 
568 
543 
5S1 
591 
613 


594 

692 

6.70 

706 

668 

718 

673 

671 

687 

689 

680 

690 

674 

675 

568 

724 

543 

703 

581 

745 

591 

722 

613  1 

694 

692 

7lW 
71S 
671 
6>9 

69ri 

67.S 
71M 
7113 
745 
722 
694 
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Table  XI. — Persons  employed,   by   industries,   by  months,   1897-1S98, 


COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS. 


(5  establish inents.) 


Months. 


Jannary  .. 
Kebrnary 
llarcti   . . . . 

April 

May 

Jane  

July   

AQKoat   ... 
Sepiembcr 
October  .. 
Xorember 
December 


Male. 


1897. 


Female 


Total. 


Male. 


1898. 


Female. 


202 

301 

503 

180 

270 

197 

294 

491 

178 

269 

197 

296 

493 

183 

270 

235 

346 

581 

IS^ 

263 

238 

344 

582 

185 

268 

195 

293 

488 

180 

271 

112 

162 

274 

178 

272 

183 

271 

454 

183 

267 

195 

284 

479 

181 

269 

196 

281 

476 

178 

273 

195 

285 

480 

177 

271 

179 

266 

445 

178 

275 

Total. 


450 
447 
453 
446 
453 
451 
45U 
450 
450 
451 
448 
453 


ELECTRICAL  AND  GAS  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


(21  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 
April  

Jane  

Joly  

Aagust  ... 
September 
V<*tober  ., 
.oUTember 
l>eceinber 


978 

40 

1,018 

1,001 

59 

983 

^0 

1.033 

985 

59 

1.034 

48 

1,082 

1,053 

63 

1,028 

52 

1.080 

1,087 

80 

1.023 

51 

1,074 

1.108 

77 

1,026 

49 

1.075 

1,082 

66 

9m 

39 

1.053 

1.066 

65 

34 

996 

1.058 

62 

968 

42 

1.010 

1.061 

63 

983 

41 

1,024 

1.068 

59 

979 

41 

1.020 

1,067 

62 

1.025 

49 

1,074 

1,064 

62 

1.060 
1.044 
1.116 
1.167 
1.185 
1.148 
1.121 
1,120 
1,124 
1.117 
1.119 
1,126 


ELECTRICAL  AND  GAS  LIGHTING  POWER  AND  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


(49  establishments^) 


January  ., 

Pebrnary 
March  ... 
Anril 

June  .... 

^«ily  ....! 
Ammiit  .. 

wptfa|>er 
December 

28 


1,776 

6 

1.781 

1.720 

1.759 

5 

1.764 

1.802 

1,784 

5 

1.789 

1.864 

1.865 

5 

1.870 

1,968 

1.998 

6 

1.998 

2.064 

2,024 

5 

2.029 

2.093 

2.031 

6 

2.036 

2.046 

6 

1.998 

5 

2,003 

2.051 

6 

1.999 

5 

2.004 

1.989 

6 

2,065 

5 

2.060 

1.993 

6 

1.910 

5 

1.915 

2.042 

6 

1.860 

5 

1,865 

1,970 

6 

1.724 
1.806 
1,868 
1.962 
2.O08 
2.097 
2.052 
2.057 
1.935 
1.999 
2.048 
1.976 
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Table  XI. — Persona   employed,   hy  industries,   by  months,   1897-1898, 


FANCY  ARTICLES. 


(8  establishmentir.) 


Months. 


Male. 


January   . , 
February 
March    .... 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1897. 


Female. 


75 

12 

82 

13 

84 

12 

88 

11 

97 

13 

107 

18 

108 

16 

118 

24 

126 

28 

130 

2a 

128 

40 

139 

38 

Total. 


87 

S6 

96 

99 

110 

125 

124 

142 

154 

168 

168 

177 


Male. 


1898. 


Female. 


107 

41 

113 

41 

119 

42 

137 

44 

139 

46 

135 

60 

134 

41 

135 

43 

143 

51 

151 

57 

148 

64 

156 

69 

Totel. 


148 
154 
161 
181 

186 
185 
175 
178 
194 
208 
202 
214 


FLOUR  AND  FEED. 


(86  establishments.) 


January   . 
February  . 
March   . . . , 

April  

M^y  

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


1.103 

6 

1.108 

1.127 

10 

1,109 

5    • 

1,114 

1.130 

10 

1.105 

5 

1.110 

1.124 

6 

1.125 

5 

1.130 

1,078 

4 

1,122 

6 

1,127 

1.122 

6 

1.13C 

6 

1.139 

1.0S6 

4 

1.135 

6 

1,141 

1.086 

4 

1.125 

6 

1.1.31 

1.141 

5 

1.123 

6 

1.129 

1,146 

7 

1.160 

6 

1.166 

1.185 

12 

1.165 

6 

1,171 

1,189 

11 

1,118 

6 

1,124 

1,153 

11 

1.137 
1.140 
1.129 
1.083 
1.127 
1.090 
1.069 
1,146 
1.158 
1.1?»7 
1,300 
1.164 


FOOD  PREPARATIONS. 


(31  establishments.) 


January   ., 
February  , 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December 


1.821 
1,735 
1.627 
1,517 
1.550 
1.593 
3.161 
8.607 
2,945 
2.212 
1.783 
1,863 


2,088 

72 

2.160 

1.694 

89 

1.783 

1.606 

90 

1.696 

1.563 
1.801 

70 
97 

I.bW 

2.638 

659 

S.097 

3.710 

1.437 

6.147 

3.686 

1.431 

5.016 

2.229 

674 

2.80S 

1.5*7 

106 

1.692 

1.823 

126 

1,949 

2,264 

128 

2.SS2 
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Tabus   XI. — Persons    employed,   by   industries^   by  months,  1897-1898, 


FURNITURE. 


(42  establishmentB.) 


MOBTHS. 


Male. 


January  . . 
February  . 
March   .... 

April 

May  

June   

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1897. 


Female 


Total. 


1898. 


2,176 

29 

2.206 

2.458 

39 

2.305 

29 

2.334 

2.639 

32 

2.514 

34 

2.548 

2,785 

34 

2.599 

36 

2.635 

2.862 

36 

2,470 

36 

2.606 

2.8M 

30 

2,328 

34 

2,362 

2,621 

32 

2,032 

29 

2.061 

2.417 

37 

2.239 

30 

2.289 

2,520 

37 

2.506 

38 

2.544 

2.592 

85 

2,551 

39 

2.590 

2.669 

34 

2.615 

36 

2.651 

2.654 

47 

2,557 

31 

2,588 

2,645 

60 

2.497 
2,671 
2.819 
2.898 
2.894 
2,653 
2.454 
2,557 
2,627 
2,703 
2,701 
2,695 


FURS,  GLOVES  ANT>  MITTENS. 


(11  establishmentB.) 


Jainnary   . . 
Ft-bmary  . 

March    

Aprtl 

June   

July    

Auicuat 

Heptember 
October    . . 
Xorember 
December 


105 
104 
WS 
112 
114 
116 
118 
117 
116 
112 
110 
110 


122 

227 

111 

154 

122 

226 

113 

163 

133 

239 

HI 

170 

159 

271 

118 

190 

183 

297 

124 

214 

192 

908 

121 

221 

200 

318 

126 

230 

210 

327 

127 

231 

214 

330 

131 

239 

216 

328 

126 

249 

170 

280 

123 

217 

152 

262 

123 

200 

265 
276 
281 
308 
332 
342 
356 
358 
370 
374 
340 
323 


GRAIN  AND  WAREHOUSE  MEN. 


(12  establishmentB.) 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 
April  

May 

Jone  

Joly 

Aofniat   . . . 
Beptember 
October  ... 
Norember 
December 


151 
163 
1€2 
166 
172 
166 
154 
171 
219 
223 
258 
179 


151 

158 

163 

160 

162 

150 

165 

150 

172 

170 

166 

147 

154 

131 

171 

154 

219 

276 

223 

293 

259 

262 

179 

217 

158 
160 
160 
ISO 
170 
li7 
131 
154 
278 
293 
262 
217 
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Table  XI. — Persons   employed,   hy  industries,^  hy  months,  1897-1898. 


IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 


(25  establishments.) 


Months. 


January   ., 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

May    

June  , 

July 

AUgu^   . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


Male. 


1897. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


1898. 


Female. 


2,791 

15 

2,806 

3,950 

3.357 

8 

3,365 

3.925 

3.309 

10 

3,319 

4.135 

3,191 

11 

3,202 

4.332 

3.060 

12 

3,072 

4.512 

3.342 

12 

3,354 

4,179 

2,579 

15 

2.594 

4.359 

3,233 

23 

3.256 

4.588 

3.655 

23 

3,678 

4.705 

4.054 

23 

4.0T7 

4.998 

3.8B7 

27 

3,884 

4.759 

3,572 

19 

3,591 

4.817 

25 
31 
31 
34 
34 
36 
86 
39 
46 
43 
39 
39 


Total. 


3.975 
8.956 
4.166 
4,366 
4.546 
4.Z15 
4.396 
4.627 
4.751 
5.041 
4,798 
4,866 


IRON  (PIG). 


(2  e8tabllshme<hts.) 


January  .. 
February  . 
March    . . . . 

April  

May    

June  

July  

August  .... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
Dece'mber 


179 

188 

180 

89 

93 

113 

92 

121 

140 

158 

160 

212 

179 

188 

180 

89 

93 

113 

92 

121 

140 

158 

160 

212 

199 
1T7 
188 
224 
216 
203 
191 
208 
215 
206 
200 
200 

199 
177 
188 
224 

216 


in 

»8 
215 
206 
200 
200 


KNIT  GOODS. 


(15  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

Anril  

May    

June  

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


300 

1.066 

1.366 

430 

1.489 

301 

1.170 

1.471 

in 

1.437 

316 

1.277 

1.593 

433 

1.456 

3?3 

1.362 

1.685 

448 

1.528 

.^ 

1.443 

1.774 

448 

1,^ 

329 

1.490 

1.819 

453 

l.-Sfra 

346 

1.552 

1,898 

462 

1,571 

344 

1.590 

1.934 

458 

1.589 

345 

1.569 

1,914 

467 

1,688 

344 

1,544 

1,888 

4.M 

1,579 

840 

1,528 

1.868 

446 

1.665 

334 

1,472 

1,806 

437 

1,539 

1.919 
1.868 
1.888 
1.976 
2.006 
2.081 
2.083 
2,047 
2,046 
2.08S 
2.001 
1.976 


MANUFACTURERS'     RETURNS. 
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Tablm    XI. — Persona   employed,   hy  indusMes,   hy  months,   1897-189H, 


LAOER  BEER. 


(71  establishmentB.) 


MoSfTHS . 


Febmary  . 
March  .... 
Aprtl 

5^ 

June    

Jiily    

▲ngast    . . . 
September 
October  ... 
^oTember 
"December 


Male. 


.796 
,775 
.794 
.838 
,876 
.886 
960 
.885 
.856 
.843 
.844 
,033 


1897. 


Female. 


219 
200 
219 
234 
2«9 
269 
270 
270 
266 
255 
219 
214 


Total. 


3.015 
2,984 
3.013 
3.072 
3.145 
3.155 
3.230 
3.156 
3.121 
3.098 
3.063 
3,247 


Male. 


2.581 
2.551 
2.577 
2,604 
2,664 
2.693 
2.704 
2,701 
3.675 
2.716 
2.662 
2.602 


1898. 


Female. 


Total. 


316 
323 

362 
3S6 
320 
499 
452 
459 
455 
480 
424 
399 


2,897 
2.874 
2,939 
2.998 
2.964 
3,192 
3.156 
3.1«^ 
4.130 
3.196 
3.086 
3,001 


JaniuiTy  ... 
Febroary  .. 
Marc^  ..... 
AprU  , 

M*y 

Jane  

Joir  

Ani^Mt  ... 

8«i»«.ember 
October   .. 

NV>Teinber 
I>eceittber 


LAUNDRIES. 

« 
(75  establishments.) 


179 

524 

703 

220 

481 

179 

521 

700 

220 

480 

189 

636 

724 

222 

488 

192 

558 

750 

236 

546 

196 

587 

783 

245 
240 

585 

202 

613 

815 

639 

205 

650 

865 

255 

678 

207 

657 

864 

242 

649 

211 

629 

840 

242 

623 

209 

596 

805 

255 

568 

207 

577 

784 

236 

548 

203 

670 

773 

223 

522 

701 
700 
710 
782 
830 
879 
933 
891 
865 
813 
784 
745 


LEATHER. 


(33  establishments.) 


Janoarr  

F^bmarj  * 

March   

April  

Ma 
Jiu 

July    

Anjniat    . . , 
8epf  ember 
October  ... 
NoTcmber 
I>ecember 


8.S36 

266 

4.201 

4.287 

316 

4,608 

4.072 

267 

4.339 

4.302 

818 

4.620 

4.119 

267 

4.386 

4.803 

318 

4.621 

4.156 

269 

4.425 

4.320 

320 

4.640 

4.768 

278 

5.046 

8.904 

320 

4,224 

4.937 

275 

5.212 

4.217 

817 

4.634 

5,065 

274 

5.329 

4.317 

316 

4.633 

4.487 

275 

4,762 

4.515 

317 

4.832 

4.656 

276 

4.831 

4,474 

318 

4.792 

4,676 

281 

4.967 

4,430 

323 

4.753 

4.596 

281 

4.877 

4.400 

323 

4.723 

4.400 

280 

4,680 

4,417 

322 

4.739 
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Table   XI,— Persons   employed,   by  indiiatries,   by  months,   1897-1898. 


LITHOGBAPHING   AND  ENGRAVINXI. 


(7  establishments.) 


Months. 


Male. 


January   

February  

March   

April    

May    

June 

July    

August    

September   

October    

November  

December  


1887. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


1898. 


Female. 


402 

29 

431 

375 

401 

30 

431 

368 

405 

32 

437 

361 

410 

32 

442 

384 

410 

32 

442 

358 

410 

31 

441 

368 

406 

34 

439 

345 

409 

35 

444 

346 

410 

32 

442 

389 

418 

31 

449 

372 

412 

33 

445 

353 

405 

35 

440 

393 

60 
65 
78 
56 
70 
80 
92 
67 
47 
73 
56 
53 


Total 


435 
433 

434 

440 
42S 
448 

437 
413 
436 
445 
4(6 
446 


LUMBER.  LATH  AND  SHINGLES. 


(16S  establishments.) 


January   .. 
February 
March   . . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July  

Augnst    . . . 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


6,167 

28 

5.195 

6.490 

23 

6.825 

28 

6.853 

7.240 

24 

6.861 

33 

6.894 

8.721 

34 

12.563 

67 

12.630 

14.369 

89 

15.820 

74 

15.894 

17,048 

121 

16.6S6 

87 

16.773 

17.436 

126 

16,280 

99 

16,379 

16.919 

111 

15.933 

99 

16.032 

15.958 

93 

15.514 

82 

15.596 

14.951 

72 

14.237 

80 

14.317 

13.649 

42 

10.331 

54 

10,386 

11.316 

38 

5,927 

29 

5.956 

6.925 

23 

6.513 

7.3M 

S,  iK> 

14.46S 

17.16S* 

17.5fi2 
IT.oa* 
16.061 
15.0W 

iz.m 

U.364 
6.9te 


MALT. 


(20  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February 

March   

April  

May    

June   

July    

Auf^ust    . . . 
September 
OctoV>er    . . 
November 
December 


567 
578 
560 
562 
566 
513 
367 
363 
423 
542 
574 
567 

567 
578 
560 
562 
566 
513 
367 
363 
423 
542 
574 
5ff7 

542 
544 
647 
644 
519 
470 
436 
427 
501 
546 
547 
547 

2 
2 
3 



543 
»S 
548 
545 
520 
€1 
437 
42S 
5(K 
54H 
549 
549 


MANU^AOTUftERS'     ftETURNS. 
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Table   XI. — Persons   employed,   by  industries,   by  months,   1897-1808. 


MACHINES  AND  MAOIIINERY. 


(86  esrtabllshments.) 


Months. 


Jannary   .. 
February 
March    .... 

April    

May    

June  

July    

Auguat    . . . 
September 
October    . , 
XoTember 
December 


1897. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1898. 


Male. 


MIXED  TEXTILES. 


(9  establishments.) 


Female. 


Total. 


-  4,184 

17 

4,201 

4.753 

17 

4.900 

18 

4.338 

4,818 

17 

4.453 

17 

4.470 

5.020 

17 

4.486 

17 

4.503 

5.204 

17 

4.438 

18 

4.456 

5.150 

17 

4.464 

18 

4.482 

5.085 

17 

4,613 

19 

4.632 

5,205 

18 

4,661 

19 

4,680 

5.272 

18 

4.68S 

18 

4.706 

5.345 

18 

4.535 

18 

4.553 

5.336 

18 

4,434 

17 

4. #51 

5.257 

18 

4.346 

17 

4.363 

5.249 

18 

4.770 
4.885 
5.087 
5,221 
5,167 
6.102 
5.228 
5,290 
5,363 
5.354 
5.275 
5,267 


January    . . 
February 

March    

Aprtl    

llay  

June  

July    

August    . . . 
Heptember 
October    . . 
Norember 
I>eceiut>er 


146 

183 

329 

145 

256 

142 

175 

317 

148 

266 

146 

177 

323 

163 

303 

156 

208 

363 

191 

299 

158 

216 

374 

174 

307 

159 

217 

376 

181 

325 

152 

174 

326 

181 

315 

153 

174 

327 

164 

268 

159 

202 

361 

148 

233 

164 

208 

372 

159 

257 

162 

199 

361 

159 

300 

153 

191 

344 

158 

316 

401 
414 
466 
490 
481 
506 
496 
432 
381 
416 
459 
474 


OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FIXTURES,  ETC. 


(16  establishments.) 


January   . . 
February 
ytnrrh    — 

Sorll 
•y    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
Octol>er  .. 
Norember 
December 


449 
435 

422 
496 
540 
578 
.  584 
617 
623 
642 
680 
626 

449 
435 
422 
496 
MO 
578 
584 
617 
623 
642 
680 
626 

557 
660 
674 
621 
646 
666 
697 
723 
712 
706 
722 
707 

■ 

567 
660 
574 
6S1 
646 
666 
697 
723 
712 
706 
722 
707 
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Table  XL — Persona   employed,    by  industries,   by  months,  1897-1898. 


'  -\ 


PAINTS,  OILS  AND  CRUDE  CHEMICALS. 


Months. 


(7  establishemnts.) 


1897. 


Male. 


Female. 


January   .. 
February  . 

March   

April  

May    

June 

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . , 
November 
December 


TotaL 


Male 


1898. 


Female. 


142 

143 

113 

142 

143 

112 

142 

143 

112 

145 

146 

97 

145 

14fi 

99 

129 

130 

99 

t 

129 

130 

99 

125 

126 

95 

143 

144 

114 

140 

141 

110 

140 

141 

110 

13a 

139 

108 

Total. 


I'D 
119 

ua 

101 
106 
106 
106 
102 
121 
IIV 
117 
115 


PAPER   AND   PULP. 


(34  establisbmeuts.) 


January  .. 
l'*euruury 

March   

Aorll    

May 

June  

July  

Auffust    . . . 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December 


2,430 

620 

8,060 

2.881 

744 

2.452 

624 

3.0<6 

2.783 

763 

2.646 

628 

3,274 

2.817 

790 

2,589 

633 

3.222 

2.S62 

792 

2.628 

636 

3.264 

2.914 

769 

2.549 

621 

3.170 

2.856 

749 

2.426 

637 

3.063 

2.731 

735 

2,289 

604 

2.893 

2,528 

708 

2,401 

603 

3.004 

2.587 

714 

2.615 

629 

3.244 

2.679 

771 

2.646 

665 

3.311 

2.773 

779 

2.602 

647 

3,249 

2,780 

781 

3.575 
3.546 
3,607 
3.654 
3.683 
3.606 
3.466 
3.236 
3.301 
3,460 
3.552 
3.561 


PRINTERS'  SUPPLIES. 


(4  establishments.) 


January   .. 
February  . 

March   

April    

May    

June   

July    

AupTust    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


184 

6 

190 

192 

6 

185 

6 

191 

204 

6 

1.S9 

10 

199 

210 

6 

1S9 

6 

195 

218 

6 

183 

6 

189 

226 

6 

183 

6 

189 

227 

6 

183 

6 

189 

?35 

6 

1S3 

6 

189 

237 

6 

183 

6 

189 

234 

6 

181 

6 

187 

228 

6 

182 

6 

188 

225 

6 

182 

6 

188 

223 

6 

198 
210 
216 
224 
231 
233 
?41 
243 
240 
234 
231 
229 


MAllUFACTtJIlERS'     RETtJRKS. 
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Table  XI. — Persons    employed,    hy  industries,   by  months,   1897-1898. 


RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT. 


(20  establishments.) 


Months. 


JiDUBIJ    

Febniary    

March  

April   

May   

Jane  

July , 

August   

.S<»p(ember    , 

October    

November     

I>ecember 

— L 


Male. 


1897. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male 


1898. 


Female. 


9,597 

5 

9.602 

10.398 

7 

9.339 

5 

9.344 

10.443 

7 

9.567 

5 

9.562 

10.4?6 

6 

9.616 

5 

9,621 

10.6i7 

6 

9.544 

5 

9,549 

10.710 

6 

9.478 

5 

9.483 

10.893 

7 

9.580 

5  • 

9.585 

10,774 

7 

9.762 
10.119 

5 

9,767 

10.923 

7 

6 

10.124 

10.994 

7 

10.106 

5 

10.111 

10.965 

7 

10,103 

5 

10,108 

10.972 

7 

10,040 

6 

10,046 

11,022 

7 

Total. 


10,405 
10.450 
10,492 
10,623 
10.716 
10.900 
10,781 
10,930 
11,001 
10,972 
10,979 
11,029 


SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  ETC. 


(9  establishments.) 


February 
March    .... 

April    

Mar 

June  

July    

AUfCusl    . . , 
S*'p(ember 
October    . , 
November 
December 


155 

39 

194 

172 

55 

163 

30 

193 

172 

64 

184 

45 

229 

176 

68 

194 

47 

241 

181 

51 

194 

38 

232 

183 

41 

180 

32 

213 

389 

38 

184 

35 

219 

185 

37 

185 

25 

210 

176 

16 

192 

9 

201 

185 

12 

199 

20 

■  219 

126 

18 

189 

21 

210 

—124 

32 

186 

32 

218 

132 

38 

227 
236 
244 
232 
224 
227 
222 
192 
197 
144 
156 
170 


SASH.   DOORS.   BLINDS,  ETC. 


(73  establishments.) 


J«noai7   

Ffbmary     

Miirch   

Atirll    

M-T 

June  

Jnly    

Aqeii«t    

S**ptoniber    

<^<»t**ber 

N«>vemb»»r  .* 

December   


3,496 

38 

3.534 

2.909 

30 

2.748 

40 

2.788 

3.119 

33 

2,979 

40 

3,019 

3.332 

33 

3.519 

44 

3.563 

3.608 

37 

3.643 

43 

3.686 

3.558 

35 

3.840 

44 

3.884 

2.905 

10 

3.856 

46 

3.902 

2.870 

2 

3.638 

45 

3.683 

3.494 

16 

3.614 

40 

3.6R4 

3.^ns 

?4 

3.559 

39 

3.59S 

3.697 

28 

3.471 

38 

3.509 

3.652 

25 

3.236 

38 

3,274 

3.327 

24 

2.939 
3.152 
3.365 
3.645 
3.593 
2.915 
2.872 
3.510 

3,726 
3.677 
3.351 
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Table   XL— Persons   employed,   by  industries,   by  months,   1897-1898. 


SHBET  METAL  GOODS. 


(26  eBtabUshments.) 


Months. 


1897. 


Male. 


Female 


Total. 


1898. 


Male. 


Female. 


ToUL 


January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


1.492 

341 

1,833 

1.543 

375 

1,577 

359 

1.936 

1.63: 

351 

1,584 

353 

1.937 

1.62 
1,77§ 

351 

1.626 

356 

1.982 

383 

1.669 

358 

2,087 

1.803 

388 

1,779 

356 

2,135 

1,780 

878 

1.688 

353 

2,041 

1,858 

390 

1,755 

361 

2.116 

1,867 

386 

1,794 

372 

2.166 

1.948 

385 

1,799 

373 

2,172 

1.942 

376 

1,740 

377 

2.117 

1.82G 

374 

1.670 

368 

2.038 

1.629 

352 

1.918 
IM 
1.975 
2.162 
2.W1 
2.15'i 
2.248 
2.253 
2,S33 
2.3b 
2.199 


SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDING. 


(6  establUhments.) 


January   t: 

February    

March   

April    

May  

June  

July    

August    

September    

October   

N'oven\»er  

Decemoer  


845 
804 
863 

1 

1 
1 

846 
806 
864 

985 

967 

1.124 

937 

2 

939 

1.234 

1 

790 

3 

793 

1.034 

2 

394 

n 

396 

1.084 

1 

363 

2 

365 

1 

431 

3 

484 

771 

2 

308 

2 

310 

548 

1 

442 
431 
837 

1 

443 

431 
837 

687 
743 
772 

9^ 

957 
1.124 
1.2K 

IM 
947 
775 
&49 
S77 
743 
772 


SOAP,   LYE  AND  POTASH. 


(9  establishments.) 


January  . . 
February 

Mnrch    

Aftrll    

May    

June  

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October    . , 
November 
December 


106 

46 

152 

108 

45 

153 

112 

47 

1P9  1 

120 

49 

169 

118 

48 

166 

112 

54 

166 

114 

54 

168 

121 

51 

172 

122 

48 

1?0  11 

124 

49 

•  173 

120 

47 

167 

117 

46 

x« 

115 
115 
114 
116 
116 
115 
113 
114 
11. «> 
116 
114 
US 


70 
69 
68 
70 
70 
66 
69 
72 
70 
71 
70 
66 


1S5 
194 
J«1 
196 
1^ 
ISl 

IJ^ 

is: 

IM 

190 
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Table  XL— Person*   employed,   by  industries,   by  months,   1897-1898. 


STAVES  AND  HEADING. 


(21  establishments.) 


Months. 


Jannary  . 
Febrnary 
March  .. 
April....; 
iUj'  .... 
June  .. 

July  ..;;; 

September 

October   ., 

November 
Dewmber 


1897. 


1898. 


&45 

629 
684 
696 
598 
535 
461 
428 
407 
376 
426 
474 

545 
629 
684 
695 
598 
535 
461 
428 
407 
375 
426 
474 

451 

569 

547 

536 

552 

539 

468 

408 

397 

371 

378  ■ 

355 

451 
569 
647 
585 
552 
539 
468 
408 
397 
371 
378 
355 


STONE  (MARBLE,  GRANITE,  ETC.). 


(10  establishmeints.) 


Janaary 

r  -■•■:: 

Jujy 
Joguat 

October    >^ 

joyember' 
^emb^r 


116 
121 
132 
175 
194 
210 
241 
229 
223 
195 
194 
158 


116 

131 

121 

m 

132 

140 

175 

158 

194 

169 

210 

146 

241 

144 

229 

146 

223 

170 

195 

153 

194 

151 

158 

106 

131 
127 
140 
158 
169 
146 
144 
145 
170 
153 
161 
105 


STRAW  GOODS. 


(5  establishments.) 


March    ' 
April 

r^  -' 

Jane  . 
July     ' 


242 

319 

561 

326 

412 

255 

821 

576 

345 

490 

300 

466 

766 

365 

630 

312 

462 

774 

376 

639 

331 

486 

817 

336 

572 

261 

227 

488 

271 

269 

227 

116 

343 

282 

178 

237 

122 

359 

282 

208 

271 

146 

417 

262 

207 

297 

163 

460 

346 

228 

308 

222 

.   530 

347 

256 

290 

286 

576 

286 

354 

738 
835 
995 
1,015 
908 
540 
460 
490 
459 
574 
603 
640 
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Table  XI. — Persona   employed,   hy  industries,   by  months,  1897-1898. 


TOYS  AND  GAMES. 


(5  establishments.) 


I 


Months. 


1897 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1808. 


Male. 


Female. 


January   , 

February  

March   

April  

May    

June   

July    

Auj^st    

September   

October    

November 

December  


TolaL 


172 

14 

186 

210 

17 

182 

18 

200 

230 

24 

176 

16 

192 

263 

24 

175 

11 

186 

266 

22 

181 

10 

191 

264 

15 

208 

15 

22S 

267 

21 

220 

17 

237 

283 

30 

257 

29 

286 

'321 

30 

277 

83 

310 

346 

31 

286 

47 

I    333 

356 

39 

307 

47 

354 

379 

45 

301 

36 

337 

332 

31 

227 
254 
287 
288 
279 
288 
31S 
351 
W7 


424 


TRUNKS.  VALISES.  ETC. 


(9  establishments.) 


January   ., 
February 
March   . . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


581 

50 

631 

560 

78 

592 

51 

643 

558 

78 

574 

48 

622 

566 

81 

567 

50 

617 

573 

84 

591 

56 

647 

558 

81 

600 

57 

657 

552 

73 

616 

63 

679 

562 

75 

638 

64 

702 

592 

84 

636 

a 

703 

590 

86 

619 

62 

681 

577 

86 

468 

46 

514 

542 

97 

472 

49 

521 

544 

108 

647 
6CT 
639 


637 
676 
676 
663 


647 


VENEER. 


(9  establishments.) 


January  ., 
February 

March    

Anrll  

M^ay    

June   

July    

August    . . , 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


331 
359 
368 
381 
374 
.378 
426 
494 
425 
389 
344 
351 

368 
381 
374 
378 
426 
494 
425 
389 
344 
351 

419 
435 
388 
464 
523 
534 
487 
450 
452 
450 
372 
369 

1 

419 
435 
388 

464 
523 
534 
487 
450 
45S 
4G0 
872 
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Table  XI. — JPersons  employed,    by  industries,   "by  months,   J897-189S, 


WAGONS,   CARRIAGES  AND   SLEIGHS. 


Months. 


(53  establishments.) 


Male. 


Januarj  

February  ... 

March  

April    

May    

June  

Jaly    

Au^nat   

September    . 

October    

November  .. 
December  .. 


1897. 


Female 


Total, 


Male 


1898. 


Female 


2.156 

42 

2.198 

2.204 

a 

40 

2.151 

42 

2.193 

2.420 

43 

2.234 

42 

2.276 

2.533 

43 

2.311 

44 

2..%5 

2.577 

44 

2.423 

44 

2.467 

2.713 

45 

2.455 

45 

2..^00 

2.749 

44 

2.545 

43 

2,588 

2.679 

43 

2.407 

35 

2.442 

2.651 

36 

2.322 

32 

2.354 

2.567 

36 

2,264 

30 

2.294 

2.489 

33 

2.320 

32 

2.352 

2.572 

.^ 

2.395 

37 

2.432 

2.429 

41 

Total 


2.244 
2.463 
2..576 
2.6?1 
2.758 
2.793 
2.722 
2.687 
2.6a? 
2.522 
2.610 
2,470 


WOODENWARB. 


(11  establishments.) 


JaniiarT   

1.172 
1.273 
1.413 
1.365 
1.369 
1.379 
1.330 
1.314 
1.272 
1.257 
1,377 
1,367 

1.172 
1.273 
1.413 
1.365 
1.369 
1.379 
1.330 
1.314 
1.272 
1.258 
1.378 
1.368 

1,280 
1.267 
1.390 
1.430 

1,280 

February    

1.267 

March   

1.390 

Anrll    

1.430 

May    

1.433 

1.433 

Jnne    

1.491 
1.516 
1.515 
1.495 
1.486 
1.489 
1.499 

1.491 

Jolr    

1.516 

Aonutt 

1.515 

September 

I         1,496 

October      

1 
1 
1 

1.486 

XnTpmber  

1,483 

December   

1.499 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 


(17  establishments.) 


January   

Febmary    . . . 

March   

AprU    

l&y    

June  

Jnly    

Aainist    

S»*ptember   .. 

October    

November 
December  ... 


364 

543 

907 

427 

538 

396 

567 

963 

454 

595 

441 

625 

1.066 

478 

628 

464 

641 

1,105 

492 

656 

488 

647 

1.135 

458 

647 

493 

652 

1.145 

413 

586 

497 

659 

1.156 

462 

617 

462 

608 

1,070 

416 

545 

430 

553 

983 

435 

562 

417 

546 

963 

424 

561 

439 

572 

l.OU 

402 

522 

448 

628 

1,076 

388 

535 

965 

1,049 

1,106 

1.148 

1.K5 

999 

1,079 

961 

997 

985 

924 

923 
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Table   XI. — Persons   employed,   by   industries ,   by  montlis,  1891-1S98. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(13  establishments.) 


Months. 


1897. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1898. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


January   .. 
February 

March   

Aprtl    

Miiy    

June  

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


210 

168 

378 

494 

15 

207 

171 

378 

489 

16 

209 

173 

382 

492 

19 

210 

176 

386 

494 

19 

210 

175 

385 

499 

18 

211 

173 

384 

609 

18 

209 

170 

379 

212 

18 

203 

174 

377 

223 

19 

204 

177 

381 

518 

20 

204 

1T7 

381 

513 

20 

201 

175 

376 

506 

16 

203 

170 

373 

494 

14 

50S 
505 
511 
513 
617 
S27 
230 
242 
538 
533 
522 
506 
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Tabls  XII.—  Wages  paid  by  industries,  1897-98. 

By  "wages  paid  '*  is  meant  the  k^gregate  amoant  paid  as  wages  in  each  indastry  for 
VVl  and  1{JB8  by  the  1.499  establishments  oonsiderea.  •Ck>mparison  between  the  two 
yean  ire  made  and  the  iocrease  or  decrease  for  1898  as  compared  with  1897  noted  in 
ajnonot  and  peroentagts  Wage  earners  only  are  considered;  officers,  clerks  and  other 
salaried  persons  are  not  included. 


Indcbtriss. 


AgricQltoral  implements 

Artisans*  tools  &  hardware  special tien. 
MTerages  (not  spiritaous,  soft  drinks) 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  newer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Barial  case^.  caskets  and  coffins 

Cexneot,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Chemical  preparations 

Cjwrs,  snuff  and  tobacco 

ClothiDg 

Coal  and  wood !!.!!!!!!!! 

Confsctioneriea.  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  &  gas  ^apparatus  k  supplies 
Electric  and  gas  lighting  power  and 

street  railways 

Fancy  articles 

Floorandfeed 

Pood  preparations 

Fnraiture 

Kors.  gloves  and  mittens 

(rrain  and  warehouse  men 

IroQgoods  (malleable; 

Irop  (pigi 

Kmt  goods 

Lager  beer 

Laandries .    . . 


Leather  

Litbof^phing  and  engraying 

Lomber,  laUi  and  shingles 

Malt.. 

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles 

OffioB  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

rauts,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 

Japerand  pnlp 

Pnniers*  supplies 

Jfjjfay  equipment 

gMdle  y,  harness,  etc 

oash,  doon,  blinds,  etc. 


Sheet  meUl  goods 

oWp  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye.  potash,  etc 

ou?es  and  heading 

8U»e  (marble,  granite,  etc.). .. 

straw  goods 

j^oys  and  games 

Trunks  and  Talises.  etc 

'•oeer 

Wagons,  carriages  and'sleiiBrhs 

woodenware 

Wpolen  and  worsted  goods'. .  .* 
Mlseellaneons 


All  industries. 


O  g 

0.2 


31 
10 
18 

7 
24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

13 
13 
54 
25 
28 
\l 
24 
21 
5 
21 

49 
8 

86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
2.^ 
2 
15 
71 
75 

83 

7 

168 

20 

86 

9 
15 

7 
34 

4 
20 

9 
78 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 

13 


Total  Amount  of 

Wages  Paid  Dub- 

INO  Ybabs 


1897. 


1938,990 

182,601 

93,07^ 

825,601' 

68^,972 

404,765 

79,627 

6i,381 

109,629 

147, 190 

892,360 
10i',211 
441,261 
53^23^ 
879,412 
262,890 
458,670 
21.%  079 
117,219 
497,164 

1,220.541 
41,575 

586,731 
81-8,879 
727,752 
91,034 
105,»'10 

1,518,760 

52,807 

399,430 

1,686,468 
231,775 

2,028,342 

222,156 

4,566,264 

296,417 

2,343,671 

77,205 

229,01] 

80, 12^ 

1,240,476 

71,751 

5,6a^,28$) 

82,136 

1,159,449 

621,091 
262,606 

71,700 
156,8.V2 

83.756 
191,874 

68,676 
203,931 
119,510 
951,241 
421,260 
810, 176 
133,209 


1.499  136,583,044 


1898. 


11,282,127 
247,067 
106,353 
335,055 
786,407 
429,8:ff 
92,871 
59.841 
10e,27b 
ir0,45(i 


1,020, 
84, 
437, 
612, 
926, 
266, 
607, 
242, 
104, 
523, 


39 

01^ 

AW 

9& 
124 
52? 
29-* 


1,247,837 
62,49c 


606, 

1,040, 

823, 

11% 

111, 

1,942, 

90, 

429, 

1.637, 

249, 


26] 
852 
26"! 
lOi 
85( 
45^ 
84^ 
9n 

511 
92*1 


Tncseasb  (4-) 
OB  Decbbasb  (— ) 
IN  1898. 


Amount. 


2,054,927 

223,111 

5,*^0i,235 

308,295 

2,773,393 

111,856 

264.261 

60,217 

1,885.931 

87,765 

5,672,53 

91,358 

1,202,110 

626,584 
387,457 

79,237 
1.S9.645 

75,501 
256,720 

83,492 
208.893 
144,804 
1.110,035 
460.948 
326,979 
213,194 


140,320,703 


4- 
4- 
4- 
+ 
4- 
+ 
4- 


4- 
+ 
4- 

+ 

+ 

4- 
-h 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
-I- 
4- 

4- 

-h 
4- 
+ 

4- 
4- 

-h 
-H 
4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 

t 


$343,197 
64,463 
13,281 

9.446 
49,435 
25,074 
13,244 

2,513 

23,260 

128,033 

16,193 

3,84 

80,006 

47,521 

4,04^ 

148,454 
29.443 
12,922 
26,193 

27.296 
20,918 

19,5.% 

141,973 

95,515 

27,075 

6,04i 

423,694 

38,041 

30,482 

48,957 

18,152 

26,585 
955 

635,971 
11,858 

429,722 
34,651 
35.250 
19,911 

145,455 

16,014 

69,242 

9,222 

42.661 


Per 

cent. 


4- 
4- 
4- 
+ 
4- 
4- 
4- 


4- 
4- 


X 

+ 
4- 

4- 

4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 
+ 

4- 
4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


4- 


+ 


5,493 
124,852 

7,537 
17,207 

8,255 
64.846 
14,816  + 

4,962 
25,294 
158, 7W4 
39,688 
16,>03 
79,985 


4-$8,737,659 


36.55 

85.30 

14. 2t 

2.90 

7.19 

6.19 

16.68 

4  07 

0.:^ 

15.80 

14  34 
16.15 

0.87 
15.04 

5.40 

1.54 
32.36 
13.81 
11  02 

5.26 

2.23 
50.31 

332 

15  79 
13.12 
29  74 

5.71 
27.89 
72.03 
7  63 
2.90 
7.83 

1.31 

0.42 
13.92 

4.00 
18.33 
44.88 
15.39 
24.84 
11  72 
22.31 

1.23 
11.22 

3.67 

08S 
47.54 
10  51 
10.97 

9.85 
33.79 
21  57 

2.43 
21  16 
16.69 

9.42 

5.41 
60.01 


4-  10.21 


r.v 
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Table  ^IIL— Average  yearly  earnings  by  industries^  1897-98. 

The  Rverai^e  yearly  earninfTF  in  the  difTerent  industries,  as  shown  in  the  follnwinR 
table,  liave  been  obtained  by  dividinfr  the  totHi  amount  paid  in  wages  in  each  indanry 
by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  therein.  Comparisons  between  the  years 
are  made  and  the  increase  or  docroate  for  1898  as  compared  with  1897  is  noted  by  a  noont 
and  p^-rcentage.  'Wage  earners  only  are  considered  ;  oflicers,  clerks  and  other  salaried 
persons  are  not  included . 


Industbies. 


Agricultural  implements 

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  specialties... 

Beverages  <  not  spiriruous,  soft  driuks; 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  ( wooden  and  paper; 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  baskets 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coflins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Chairs 

Chemical  preparations 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heatiug  apparatus 

Cooperage.        

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  supplies. 
Electric  and  gas  lighting  power  and   street 

railways 

Fancy  articles 


Flour  and  teod 

Food  preparations 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens. , 
Grain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig) 

Knit  goods 

Lagor  beer , 

Laundries 


Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving — 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  pulu 

Printers'  suipplies 

Railway  equipment 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 


Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye.  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  < marble,  granite,  etc.)  — 

Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  vali.ses,  etc •.. . . 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 


All  industries 1.499 


■2* 
2 


31 
10 
JH 

7 
24 
29 
23 
19 

4 
12 

13 
13 
M 
2h 
28 
12 
24 
21 

21 

49 

8 

86 
31 
42 
11 
12 
25 
2 
15 
71 
75 

33 

7 

168 

20 

1 

15 
7 

34 
4 

20 

9 

73 

26 

6 

9 

21 

10 

5 

5 

9 

9 

53 

11 

17 

18 


AVEBAOE 

Yeably  Eabn- 

IMOS. 


1897. 


$503  IH 
412  20 
456  2:\ 
494  97 
298  81 
302  97 
284  :«i 
301  87 
35U  25 
448  75 

288  70 
686  38 
462  U5 
328  h4 
499  95 
:j58  16 
367  82 
3:»  84 
244  71 
475  75 

631  75 

324  80 

518  31 
424  4U 
298  14 
)Q0  54 
584  58 
453  36 
366  12 
228  11 
54i  62 
296  01 

426  66 
504  90 
886  09 
576  71 
522  44 
221  85 
410  41 
576  46 
393  71 
377  64 
564  11 
382  03 
330  61 

801  15 
42  19 
AH  54 
301  06 

400  19 
345  72 
271  44 
3^1  15 
310  42 

401  87 
.318  17 
295  97 
350  55 


$416  79 


1898. 


$5:^  AS 
3.^9  e» 
470  71 
457  72 
.«1  05 
282  60 
292  04 
363  61 
328  14 
415  83 

292  79 
627  00 
Aiii  81 
277  .r2 
501  8.*) 
323  16 
45915^ 
345  47 
231  77 
467  28 

633  42 
343  36 

532  63 
399  55 
3U7  0 
361 
595  UO 
434  15 
449 
2H 
5:«  88 
311  62 


18 


74 

58 


442  .58 
514  08 
411  21 
59S63 
.%37  58 
248  01 
401  61 
546  58 
392  94 
386  63 
526  55 
413  48 
355  54 

293  48 
429  07 
436  07 
800  96 
520  69 
873  14 
2ei0  91 
323  38 
825  40 
428  75 

319  88 

320  56 
452  64 


Incrrahr  (■{■) 

OB  DEC'BKASE  (-) 
IN  18W7. 


Amounts 


$418  92 


j- 

+ 

j- 

j- 

4- 

4- 


4- 
+ 
j- 


+ 
4- 

t 

4- 
4- 


j- 

4- 


4- 
4- 

+ 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 


Pcr 
cent. 


$19  !« 
52  57 
14  48 
37  25 

2  24 

20  37 

7  66 
61  74 
2i  n 
32  92 

409 
.59  3c( 
27  24 
51  22 

1  90 
35  00 
91  77 

5  63 
12  94 

8  41 

1  67 

18  56 

14  32 

24  85 

8  93 
40  64 

10  42 

19  21 

83  on 

11  53 

5  74 

15  61 

15  92 

9  18 

25  12 

21  92 
15  14 

26  16 
8  81 

29  88 
0  77 
899 
37  56 
61  45 
24  98 

10  67 

6  h8 

3  53 

0  10 
60  50 

27  42 
10  53 

2  21 
14  98 
27  88 

1  71 
24  59 

102  09 


4 
4 
4 
4 


+ 


-f 
+ 


4- 

4- 


4- 
4- 

• 

4- 
4- 
-h 
4- 
+ 
-f 

+ 


4-      2  13 


4- 

4 

+ 
4- 
+ 
-f 
4- 
4- 


38» 
12  .-f  5 
3  17 
7.82 
0.74 
STi 
2(6 
2a  45 
6.« 
7» 

1.41 

8.65 

5«» 

15.  S9 

o:« 

9.':7 

24.94 

1  65 

5?8 
1.78 

0.46 
5.71 

2.7fi 
5  K5 
299 

12*7 
1.78 
4Zi 

22  09 

5  05 
105 
526 

3  73 

1  81 
6.50 
3M) 
2.W) 

11  79 

2  14 
5. 18 
0.19 
238 
665 

1608 
754 

350 
1  62 
0.81 
Q(R 
13.14 
7  9S 
3.87 
0.68 
4.S2 

6  28 
0.5.S 

29.12 


0  51 


'•urn 


_^ 
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Tablk  XIV- — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1898, 

In  this  table  l»  shown  for  1897  aad  1898  a  classification  by  Fez  and  age  of  the  weekly 
earniogs,  ran«riiiir  from  $25.00  per  week  and  over  to  $l.W  per  week.  The  retarns  cover, 
ID  most  casos  the  'week  in  which  the  greatest  nnmber  of  persons  were  employed.,  Thete 
fUares  represent  w^age  earners  only ;  oflOcers,  clerks  and  other  salaried  persons  are  not 
U)clQde<l. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
(81  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

Clakbification   or 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 
years 
of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 
years 
of  age 

Fe- 

males 
under 

18 

years 

of  ago. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  ago 

ani 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 
years 
r»f  age 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

I&.QO  per  week  and  over 
20.Q0V>at  nnder  Sift. 00. . 

16 

17 

32 

98 

189 

225 

147 

142 

417 

195 

»» 

161 

10 

9 

32 

1 

17 

29 

47 

170 

213 

d8:i 

82 

456 
273 

160 

...  ... 

16  UO  bnt  under    20  UO, . 

li  Oi)  but  under    18  00  . 

>  •  •  •      •  • 

13  10 bat  under    15.01.. 

11.00  bnt  under    IM.OO. . 

1 1  0)  but  under    12 .  00. . 

10  (l>  bat  under    1 1 .  U). . 

9.00  but  under    10.00. 

8  00  but  under     9.00.. 

7  0.  but  under     8  00.. 

i' 

■    ■••      •!■• 

SOObutnndfr     7.00.. 

62 
3 
14 
34 
11 

5  50  but  under     6  00.. 

21 
7 
7 

26 
25 
20 
41 
9 
4 

5  UO  bnt  under     5.:0  . 
4  511  but  under     5  00. 
4  00  but  under     4.50. 
SI. M  but  under     4  (JO. 

53 
24 

27 

■  •     ■  •  •  •  • 

S  00  but  under     8.50  .           1 

19 
3 
2 

2.50  but  under     3.ua . 

4 

2  00  but  under     2.50.. 

1  50  but  under     2  00.. 

Under  $1.M) 

171 

2,803 

173 

Totals 

2,0-.8 

1 

.... .... 

4 

ARTISANS'  TOOLS  AND  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

(10  establishments.) 


825  00  per  week  and  over 

4 

6 
18 
78 
43 
34 
14 
35 
65 
1XA 
166 
174 

n 

•M 
53 

aO.OO  but  under   25  00.. 

3 
12 
.55 
61 
31 
12 
38 
38 
13 
70 
1:I8 

1 
10 

3 

U  00  but  under   'JO.OU. 

1%  00  but  under   18.00. . 

13  (X)  hnt  under   15.00.. 

12.00  bnt  under   13.00. 

11  00  bnt  under   12  00. . 

10  00  but  under   11  00  . 

•  «  •  • 

9  on  but  under   10.00. . 

8  fXi  but  under     9.00. . 

l.'O  bnt  under     8  00. . 

0.0 •  hut  under     7  00  . 

£.50  hnt  under     6.00.. 

«      •••■•• 

9 
27 
40 
47 
2^ 
57 
40 

7 

S.OO  but  under     5..5a. 
4  50  Dut  under     5  00. 
4  00  but  under     4.90. 

2 

2 
24 
38 
60 
24 
18 
13 

3  .V)  but  under     4  OJ  . 

3  00  h   t  under     3  SOi . 

2  30  hnt  undflr     3  00. 

2.0O  hut  under    2  fiO. 

1 .90  bnt  nndnr    2  00. 

Under  |1.5n 

•  •    •    •         a  •   • 

•  ■  •  •      •  *  • 

•  •  ■  •   •  ■      • 

Totals J      482 

■ 

•  ■  •  •   •  •  ■ 

255 

761 

181 

29 


^y 


\ 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1S98. 


BEVERAGES  (NOT  SPIRITUOUS  SOFT  DRINKS). 


r.  ^ 


(18  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

Classification  of 
Werkly  Waoes. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  a^e 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  ase 

aud 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  airo 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
Males 

18 

yrars 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
noder 

18 

years 

of  age. 

126.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

2 
11 

5 

16 
23 
10 
20 
28 

3 
34 
11 

1 
2 

7 

14 
19 
24 

7 

20 
23 
12 
48 
38 

18.00  but  uudr     20.00 

15.00  but  undor    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

'•  •  •  •         •  • 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

1 

1 

■••«•■•• 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

1 
2 

2" 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  u'nder      5.50 

7 
2 

7 

2 
6 

4 

16 
2 

4.50  but  under     5.00 

2 

5 
9 
5 
11 
1 
1 
3 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

4 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

4 

11 
1 

3.00  but  under      3.5f> 

1 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1.50  but  under     2.u0 

........| 

Under  $1.50  

Totals    

177 

3 

35 

4 

223 

18 

30 

BICYCLES.  TRICYCLES,  ETC. 


(7  establishments.) 


$25.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  but  under    25.00 

18 
35 
61 
SO 
76 
78 
29 
54 
91 
45 
69 
51 
15 
14 
8 
5 

29 
67 
86 

100 
91 
8U 
65 
86 

108 
84 
62 

102 
31 
31 
39 

■ 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

1 

• 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

:::::::: ::  ■■■•i 



10.00  but  uhder    11.00 

{ 

\ 



9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

8.O0  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 
6.00  but  under      7.00 
6.50  but  under      6.00 
5.00  but  under      5.50 
AM  but  under      5.on 
4.00  but  under      4.50 

2*' 

9 

18 
10 
22 
26 
14 
24 
21 
16 

4 



6 

9 

3 

6 

10 

11 

13 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

2.50  but  under      3.00 

3 
3 

2.00  but  under      2.50 

1 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

1 

Under  $1.50  

...'.'.... 

1 

1 

'              J 

Totals  

729 

2 

1 

164 

6    il  1.061 

II 



1 

r       " 
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XlV, — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1898. 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES. 


(24  establishmentB.) 


^^««IFICATION    OF 


1897. 


Males 

18 

jears 

of  afce 

and 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

1» 

years 

of  affe 

and 

over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 


1898. 


Males 

18 

years 

of  affe 

and 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  affe 

and 

over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


wk.  & 

iindor 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


CO  per 
.«)  but 

*-0O  but 
I  AOO  but 

^.00  but 
^"3.00  but 
^  I.UO  but  „a...^x 
^*^.«  but  under 

i*.(«  l>ut  under 

VOO  but 

T'»  but 

^00  but 

^.DO  but 

§.W  but 

i.»  but 

f  <W  but 

^50  but 

3.00  but 

2Sfi  bur  utidar 

IW  httt  nnrler 

1.50  but  under 
t'DdprlhSO 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


over 

$25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.001 


Totals 


13 

34 

29 

79 

55 

90 

74 

75 

170 

112 

111 

111 

20 

36 

15 

20 

3 


1.047 


30 
16 
20 
20 
^ 
82 
50 
106 
70 
47 
55 
32 
3 


661 


5 

8 
1 


28 
49 
21 
411 
21 
41 


5S5 


3 

1 

9 

32 

49 

28 

59 

8 


191 


41 

94 

56 

84 

66 

97 
186    ' 
125 
125 
106 

21 

44 

15 

22 
6 


26 
23 
22 
35 
46 
85 
55 
97 
82 
48 
42 
23 
3 


1,142 


587 


8 
5 


1 

18 
46 
25 
431 
22 
25 

7 


588 


4 
12 
28 
51 
43 
61 
11 

2 


214 


BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER). 


(29  establlsbments.) 


125.00  WT  Nirk.   &  J2JSS 


^5ftV\Ti\  unrter 
'i.WJ^ut  under 
12.00  but  uu'Vr 
ll.flft  but  unr.er 
W.no  but  under 
9.60  but  under 
8.00  but  under 
7  00  but  under 
ino  hut  under 
S.i50  hut  under 
5.00  hut  under 
4.a0  hut  under 
4.00  hut  under 
\.5ft  Y>at  under 
V»  ^«t  under 

**1  htJt  under 
•yW  Vtit  under 

Totals    ... 


20.00 

18,00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.001 

7.00! 

6.00 

d.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00( 

3..«i0 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


7 

3 

13 

18 

26 

41 

29 

61 

114 

45 

140 

105 

41 

25 

37 

19 

9 

3 


65 
11 
32 
36 
44 
43 
17 
25 
3 
6 


736 


284 


13 
8 
16 
7 
17 
14 
88 
80 
25 


269 


3 
3 

4 

8 

20 

30 

47 

12 

8 

1 


136 


5 
6 
10 
26 
19 
48 
39 
61 

114 
98 
95 

255 
53 
38 
43 
29 


939 


81 
36 
14 
37 
51 
22 
24 
16 


284 


4 

2 

4 

5 

22 

35 

54 

56 

18 
7 


369 


5 
32 
20 
?<? 
47 
13 
21 


174 


•■-'--   V        J»"' 


i 
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Table  XIV.— CZ<w5i/led  we^Xy  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  189S. 


BRICK,  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE. 


(23  establishments.) 


Classification  of 
WkbkliY  Wages. 


1897. 


Males 

la 

years 

of  a>/e 

and 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  affe 

and 

over. 


Males 
under 

18 

yes  n 

of  affe. 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


1898. 


Males 

18 

years 

of  ave 

and 

over. 


126.00  pec 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

15.00  but 

13.00  but 

12.00  but 

11.00  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

6.50  but 

5.00  but 

4.50  but 

4.00  but 

3.50  but 

3.00  but 

2.60  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under  $1. 


wk.  &  over 
under  $25.00 
under  20.00 
under 
under 


under 
under 
under 
u'uder 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50  


18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


Totals 


1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
5 

72 

124 

1.58 

182 

8 

1 

1 

3 


8 


570 


13 


7 
5 

8 


33 


Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  Age 

and 

over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


Fe- 
roalei 
Qoder 

18 

veart 

of  age. 


2 
2 
1 
4 


11 

81 

137 

234 

68 


12 


554 


5 
1 
5 
9 


3 

29 


54 


BROOMS,  BRUSHES,  BASKETS,  ETC. 
(19  establishments.) 


125.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

1 

1 

2 

9 
10 
13 
12 
36 
39 
36    ' 
54 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

2 
1 
7 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

L1.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00          9 

11.00  but  under    12.00        10 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

10 
44 
23 
39 
31 

1 

13 
13 

2 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

1 
2" 

7.00  but  undef     8.00 

12 
5 
4 

1 

2   1 
6 

10 

6.00  but  under     7.00 
5.50  but  under     6.00 

2 

2 

5.00  but  under     5.50 
4.50  but  under     5.00 
4.00  but  under     4.50 

4" 

3 

10 

16 
14 

1 
1 

3" 

• 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

6 
12 

6 
16 

5 



3.00  but  under     3. .50 

K    ;       

2. ,50  but  under     3.00 

::::::::  :::::::: 

18 

1 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

3 

1.50  but  under     2.00 



Under  $1.50  

\*  * " 

Totals  

205 

6 

60 

245 

6 

66     /             4 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  hy  industries,  1897  and  189^, 


BURIAL  CA&ES,  CASKETS.  COFFINS,  ETC. 


(4  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

Clabsipication  of 

WUKLT  WaOBS. 

HalbS 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males- 
under 

J8 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

yea  IS 

of  age. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

126.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  bot  njider  $25.00 

1 

2 

18^  but  under    20.00 

2 

5 

5 

13 

3 

16 

11 

31 

45 

57 

43 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

9 

14 

5 

10 

67 

25 

59 

31 

1 

8 

7 

1 

9 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

\ 

HOO  bot  under    15.00 

:::.*::.'.' ;::::.. 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

•••■•••• 

11.00  but  under    12.001 

.«■..*** 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

•••••••• 

1 

9.00  but  under     10.00 

2 

20 
6 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

i 

4 
7 
3 
6 
9 
3 
25 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.60  but  untler     6.00 

5 

5.00  but  uS^er    5.50 

4.50  but  under     5.00 
4.00  but  under     4.60 

4 
1 
1 
2 

i" 

9  ■ 

1 

S.30  but  undei^     4.00 

S.OO  but  under     3.50 
2.S0  but  under     3.00 

13 

7 
1 

6 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

6 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  S1.50 

**•••"•* 

Total  

242 

55 

13 

10 

243 

59 

22 

12 

CEMENT,  LIME,  PLASTER,  ETC. 


(12   establishments.) 


126.00  per  wk.  &  over 
9A.O0  but  under  f25  00 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

14 

3 

10 

58 

43 

224 

56 

1 

2 

4 

2 
1 
4 

7 
10 

4 
13 

9 

118 

90 

189 

14 

44 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under   18.00 

13.00  but  under   15.00 

12.00  but  i^der   13.00 

U.OO  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

•••«••■• 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  bnt  under     S.OO 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

....  ^  . 

5.S0  but  nnder     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.60 

4.50  bot  nnder     5.00 

20 

4.00  but  nnder     4.60 

1 

2 

8.50  but  under     4.00 

i 

1 

3.00  bnt  under     3.50 

4 

7 

""is" 
1 

1 

2.50  bnt  under     3.00 

2.00  but  nnder     2.60 

1 

1.50  but  nnder     2.00 

Under  11.50 

Totals  

431 

2 

18 

526 

2 

16 

1 

I 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTIC^. 


Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  hy  industries,  ]89t  and  1898, 


CHAIRS. 


(13  establlshment.sc.) 


1897. 

1898. 

CLASaiFrCATION    OF 

Weekly  Wages. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

ana 

over. 

Males 
under 

IS 

years 
'jf  ago. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

jeirs 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 

Fi- 
males 
under 

18 

veari 

of  ace. 

$25.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  but  under  125.00 
18  00  but  under    20  00 

9 

9 

20 

18 

39 

41 

43 

99 

133 

225 

590 

991 

121 

16 

112 

1 

2 

3 

! 

1 

7 

16 

24 

21 

43 

35 

102 

49 

103 

257 

567 

1.173 

176 

164 

27 

12 

1 

4 

_ 



15  00  but  under    18  00 

........ 

1 

*"••"••* 

13  00  but  under    15  00 

•    •••■••a 

12  00  but  under    13  00 

■•*•■■"■ 

11  00  but  under    12  00 



10  00  but  under    11  00 

• 

1 

9  00  hut  under    10  00 

1 



8  00  but  under     9  fiO 

7  00  but  under      8  00 

1 
1 
7 
6 

35 
21 
49 
40 
2 

25 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

8 
3 
13 
28 
18 
59 
21 
2 

56 

56 

26 

84 

34 

94 

92 

86   ' 

16 

5.50  but  under     6.0C» 
5.00  but  under     5.50 
4.60  but  under     5.00 
4.00  but  under     4.50 
3.50  but  under     4.00 
3.00  but  under     3.50 
2.50  but  under      3.(K) 
2  00  but  under      2.50 

45 
22 

6:? 

67 
99 
124 
69 
32 

"*'i6  ■ 

1 

'"23" 

41 
2i» 
25 

is 

12 
23 
36 
3S 

25 
18 

1  50  but  under      2  00 

5                  5 

Under  SI  50       

' 

Totals     

2,472 

163 

546 

129 

2.781 

153 

549              170 

CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


(13  establishments.) 


1 


125.00  per  wk.  &  over 
$20,00  but  under  $25.00 

16 
5 

16 
5 

15 
6 
2 

11 
7 
3 
5 

10 
6 
3 
2 

2 
4 
6 
9 

11 
8 
9 

23 

16 
6 

11 
1 
3 

18.00  but  under    20.fiO 

15.00  but  under    18  (HI 

13.00  but  under  15. (H) 

12.00  !)ut  under    13.fK> 

•  •••■•• 

11.00  but  under    12  CKt 

10  00  but  under    11  00 

9  00  but  under    10  (M) 

2 

8  00  Itut  under      9  01 

1 
2 
< 

2 
4 
6 
2 

4 

3 

7  00  but  under      8  <K) 

1 
1 
4 
2 

7 

6  00  but  under     7  00 

........ 

5  .^)0  l)iit  under      6  00 

5  00  Imt  under      5.50 

4  50  but  under      5.00 

4  00  but  under      4.501         2    t         9 

2 

1 
2 

3.50  but  under      4.001         3    f 

3.00  but  uuder     3..^)0 1         !i 

0 

1 
4 
3 

1 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

1 

»> 

M 

2 
1 

5 

2.00  huf  under      2.50 
1.50  but  under      2.00 
Under  $1  50 

1 

Totals    

30 

; i 

118 

4 

3 

114 

32             9                 5 

MANUFACTURERS*  ^ETlJRN^. 
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Table  XIV. — Ckusified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  189S. 


CIGARS,  SNUFF  AND  TOBACCO. 


(54  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

Classification  of 
WSBKLT  Wagbs. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 

Fe- 
males 
under 

is 
years 
•f  age. 

Males 

18 

jears 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

125.00  per  wk.  &  over 

9 

7 

8 

51 

48 

63 

64 

69 

88 

53 

54 

43 

5 

8 

8 

7 

i" 

9 

9 

13 

44 

59 

57 

75 

51 

102 

72 

32 

35 

3 

8 

3 

4 

20.00  but  under  225.00 



18.00  but  uniSer    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

12 
6 

11 
20 
27 
26 
16 
9 

12 
7 
9 
5 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

5 
11 

•• 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 
6.00  but  under     7.00 
5.50  but  under      6.00 
5.O0  but  under     5.50 
4.50  but  under     5.00 
4.00  but  under     4.50 
3.50  but  under     4.00 
3.00  but  under     3.50 
2.50  but  under     3.00 

23 
30 
3 
2 
4 
8 
7 

13 
18 

6 
1 

6" 

14 
3 
31 
24 
25 

5" 

5 

9 

3 

6 

6 

27 

49 

19 

28 

25 
8 
3 
6 
6 
11 
4 

29 

24 

21 

8 

6 
2 
4 
5 
5 

1? 

42 
77 

2  00  but  under     2.50 

1 

27 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

8 

Unde'r  11.50 

Totals    

586 

124 

110 

157 

576 

161 

145 

193 

CLOTHING. 


(25  establishments.) 


125.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  but  under  125. OO 

34 

14 

35 

32 

27 

35 

12 

28 

31 

19 

20 

17 

8 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

32 
21 
28 
34 
10 
26 
6 

32 

49 

13 

8 

11 

2 

11 

2 

2 

3 

1 

18.00  but  under   20.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  hnt  under   12.00 

31 

16 

12 

72 

87 

123 

131 

117 

137 

107 

237 

112 

35 

44 

29 

1 

23 

16 

21 

95 

56 

150 

280 

509 

191 

178 

312 

100 

28 

5 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

10 
2 
1 
3 
2 
7 

10 

12 

4 

5.S0  but  under     6.0O 

5.00  hut  under     5.50 
4.50  but  under     5.00 
.4.00  but  under     4.50 
3.S0  but  under     4.00 
1.00  but  under     3.50 
2.99  but  under     3.00 
2.00  but  under     2.50 
1.60  but  under     2.00 

2 
3 
2 
13 
10 
6 
1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

7 

28 

20 

15 

17 

7 

28 
41 
1           31 
45 
33 

Under  $1.50  

7 

Totals    

328 

1.291 

37 

107 

291 

1.964 

51 

192 

■ 

LABOft    AND    iNDtlSTftlAL    STATISTICS. 


Table  XIV. — Clasai/ied  weefclj/  comings  by  industries,  1897  and  1S9S. 


COAL  AND  WOl 

(tS  eBtnbtlabmeD 


I8B1. 

lOBS. 

^sTSiiv^sjr^"" 

Unloa 

malae 

ulnae 
and 

Malei 

under 

•.rb 

Fe- 

lUHlex 
uodar 

yeara 

Ua)e^< 

IH 

Hales 

uuder 

ri(  axe 

UDdrr 

^  00  r,»  „..    *  „v.r 

1 
1 

30 
45 

SO 

200 

s 
1 

00  but  under  325.00 
00  but  under    20.00 
00  but  under    18.«( 
»  but  uuder    13.00 

DO  but  under    n'M 
M^'ut  under    11.00 

00  but  under     S.EO 
50  but  under      5.00 
00  but  under     1.50 
50  but  under     1.00 
00  but  uuder     3.50 
SO  but  under      3.00 

i 



1 

31 

8 

1 

Un 

Total!  

a.m 

3 

10 

Z,»7 

^ 

X 

CONFECTIONERIES.  CRACKEIIB,  ETC. 

(12  ealabllahmeiita.] 


■S 

i 

33 

30 
I! 

::::■■:; 

1 

30 

1 

21 

1 

er    15.00 
IT    13.00 
er    12.01 

;;  US 

i 

33 
3 

11 

i 

2« 

G.nn  but  under       .mi 

1 

13 

2.50  hi'l  under       .1)0 
i.on  bnl  under        Ut 

13 
20 

1 

i 

~m~ 

~~itP 

Totala 

90 

278 

ass 

236 

m 

manufaOtureas*   returns. 
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COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


(24  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

Cl-K«SlFlCA.TIO?f    OP 

Males 

18 

years 

of  aiee 

and 

OTer. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  atre 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

end 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

^25. fO  per  Hk.  &  over 
2«»  00  Imt  under  125.00 

8 
9 

12 

26 

38 

157 

113 

101 

36 

102 

203 

150 

122 

73 

10 

45 

4 

2 

IS.Cfc)  l»nt  under    20.00 

28 
103 

15 .'X)  mit  nnder    18.00 

11.00  but  under    15.00 

70 

90 

38 

82 

144 

133 

183 

113 

22 

25 

22 

9 

7 

9 

12M  h\n  under    13.00 

. 

11.00  but  under    12  00 

. 



10. 00  hut  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

S.fiO  but  under     9:00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

6.G0  but  under      7.00 
5.5^  bat  under     6.00 

5 

5.A0  but  under     5.50 

« 

2 
28 
22 
62 
44 
50 
51 

4.50  but  under      5.00 
4.00  hut  under      4.50 
3.50  hut  under      4.00 

5* 

1 

11 
26 
18 
54 
81 
104 
3 

3,00  but  ander      3.50 

^.^  but  under      3.00 

2.00  hat  under      2.50 
1.50  buf  under      2.00 

T^nrl^r  t1  *i^                    

u ntier  #x.5«/  ..-..--•..- 

'Vntntu           ....  ..-•' 

1,097 

8 

200 

r 

1,193 

3 

264 

COOPERAGE. 


(21  establlflbments.) 


SZ5.O0  per 
2D.00  but 
18.W  hut 
15.no  >»ut 
13.00  but 
12.«f»  but 
11.00  but 
10.00  but 
9.oi»  but 
H.OO  but 
7.00  but 
6.00  but 
5.^  but 
S.OO  but 
4.50  but 
4.00  but 
3.50  but 
S.«  bnt 
2.50  but 
100  but 
l.SObut 


wk.    & 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

nnder 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

nnder 

50 


over 

$2.5.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10. OO 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


Totals 


3 

8 
10 
29 
53 
36 
29 
88 
97 
63 
73 
77 
34 
11 
11 
10 

4 


637 


•  •  •  ■  ^ « 


23 
12 
18 
12 
2 


71 


3 

8 

11 

48 

55 

87 

28 

49 

160 

82 

72 

75 

14 

17 

9 

8 

1 

4 


731 


2 

16 

11 

14 

5 

6 

6 


62 
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Table  XIV.— Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1898. 


COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS. 


(5  establishments.) 


1807. 

1898. 

Classification  of 
Wbbkly  Wages. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  af;e 

and 

oyer. 

Fe 
males 

18 

years 

of  acre 

and 

over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  aKe. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

uf  age 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 

Fo- 
maies 
UDder 

lb 

years 

of  ace 

$25.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

5 

- 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1 
4 
7 
6 
2 
4 
8 
24 
7 

28 
35 
22 
20 
22 
2 
10 

1 
^7 
3 
3 
3 
5 
7 
19 
4 

27 
19 
13 
15 
15 
11 

15.00  but  under    18.00 



13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 

1 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

4 

15 
48 
33 
14 
13 
67 
6 
32 

4 
12 
44 
18 
17 
34 
40 
21 

6 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

•••••••• 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.50 
4.E0  but  under     5.(K) 
4.00  but  under     4.50 
3.60  but  under     4.00 
3.00  but  under      3.50 
2.50  but  under      3.00 

3 
2 

26 
11 
30 
22 

i" 

20 
14 
16 
11 

1 
4 

13 
10 
12 
10 
1 

4 

12 
10 
12 
18 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

4 

4 

Under  $1.50 i 

Total » 

—  1 

, 

2ffl 

237 

94 

66 

152 

197 

61 

56 

ELECTRICAL  AND  GAS  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


(21  establishments.) 


\i\ 


$25.00  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  nut  under  $25.00 

14 
28 
33 
67 
S5 

101 
66 
94 

175 
53 
92 
38 
11 
28 
11 
13 
5 
5 

8 
21 
38 
79 
92 

117 
50 
95 

195 
52 
94 
83 
26 
31 
21 
15 
10 
10 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  under    18  00 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    lO.oO 

8.00  but  under      9  00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

•  ••••>■• 

9m 

2 
1 

10 
10 
15 
9 
4 
5 
2 

6.00  but  under      7.00 
5  50  but  under      6.00 

7 

1 

5 

2 
13 

8 
27 
16 
45 
40 

5 

5.00  but  under      5.50 
4.50  but  under      5.00 
4.00  but  under      4.50 
3.50  hut  under      4.00 
3.00  but  under      3.50 
2.50  but  under      3.00 

3 
52 
7 
3 
2 

10 
11 
16 
29 
35 
20 
8 

5" 

2' 

1 

i 

2 

4 

2.00  hut  under      2.50 

10 

1  50  hut  under      2.00 

Under  $1  90  

Totals    

919 

74 

* 

130 

8 

1.037 

66 

161 

17 

MANUFACTURERS'     ftBTURK^. 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1898. 

KLKCTRIC    AND    GAS   LIGHTING    POWER   AND    STREET    RAILWAYS. 


(49  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

Classification  op 
Wbkklt  Wagkh. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
imder 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Males 
under 

18 
years 
or  age 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

125.10  per  wk.  St.  over 

14 
29 
76 

122 
54 

776 
51 

225 
85 
77 

131 
95 

269 

67 

8 

1.3 
1 

12 

23 

28 

128 

87 

758 

72 

258 

314 

107 

2S2 

21 

2 

6 

12 

6 

5>.(ii)  but  under  $25.00 

IV44)  but  uuiier    20.00 

. 

15.1W  but  under    18.00 

1100  but  under    15.00 

1100  but  utader    13.iX) 

ll.'lii  but  under    12.0J 

M.«*»  but  under    ll.OD 

. 

!♦.(■>  but  under    10.00 

VW  but  under      9.00 

7  <4»  but  under      8.iX/ 



2 

■JJO  but  under     7.00 
o.Tpt  but  under      6.00 

1 

1 

«.««  but  under      5.50 
4..Vt  but  under      5.0O 

3" 

1     

1 
2 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

2 

.luA  but  under      4.<>0 

i" 

2 

2 
4 

12 
4 
3 

2 

.*?.<«•  but  under      3.5i) 

2.^*  but  under      3.00' 

ZA4f  hut  under     2.5f>! . 

l.ji)  but  under     2.0<y. 

I'nder  $1.50 j . 

•!•••••• 

1                             1 

Totals    

2,093 

5 

3 

2,066 

2 

1 

28 

4 

FANCY  ARTICLES. 


(8  establlsbmeDts.) 


tS.Afi  ppr  wk.  A-  over 

1 

2 

5 

7 

6 

4 

3 

23 

15 

16 

13 

25 

2 

7 

5 

3 

1 

J"'«  l»ai  under  $25.0() 

1 

1         6 

5 

1 

''       3 

!        15 

1        16 

13 

'        29 

1        19 

1         5 

1         4 

2 

1 

1 



. . ! .' .... 

l^.<^  t»nt  under    3l».(X> 

1  :>.(•»  bur  under    IS.UO 

12.'»»  but  under    15.00 

11*  '•■  but  under    M.UO 

ll.»«>  hut  under    12, «; 



I'l.io  but  under    11. W» 

1 

**.**>  hut  under    10.(/0 
H.<^  but  under     'J.riO 

1 

1 

1 

7.'*  but  under     8.fn> 

i  ' 

1 
2 

M  but  under     ?.<* 

j.in  but  under      6.00 

'».^  but  under     5.5i» 
4.V»  but  under     5.00 

1 

4  " 

3 
21 
5 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
10 

J-<*  hut  under     ASii) 
l-fi  hut  under     i.f») 
J«j;  hut  under      3.50 
l-iA  but  under     Z.m 

2 

3 

19 

9 

1 

1 
2 
8 
3 
2 

5* 

6 

2.^  hut  under     2.50 
1-jfl  liut  under     2.00 

3" 

2 

3 

ruder  $1.50 .;  j 

Touis 

126 

36 

20 

8             19A 

38 

17 

9 

I 

1 

I 
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LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  hy  industries,  1897  and  1898. 


FLOUR  AND  FEED. 


(86  eBtablishments.) 


% 


1897. 

s 

1898. 

Classification  of 
Wbbklt  Wages. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  affe 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
rai^les 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Males, 
under' 

18 

years 

ot  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  a^e. 

Males 

lb 

years 

of  atre 

and 

over. 

Fe 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 

Fe- 
males 
under 

years 
of  a  IK. 

$25.00  per  wk    &  ovor 

15 

10 

14 

82 

64 

80 

42 

220 

290 

108 

122 

61 

5 

7 

5 

1 

4" 

11 

21 

21 

89 

125 

127 

53 

206 

258 

99 

101 

63 

6 

4 

20.00 

)ut  under  $25.00 
but  under    20.00 
but  under    18.00 
t>ut  under    15.00 
but  under    13.00 
but  under    12.00 
but  under    11.00 
but  under    10.00 
lilt  iindpr       9  00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00  1 

1 
2 

1 

8.00  L 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

i* 

1 

2 
3 

6.00  but  under     7.00 
5.50  but  under     6.00 

i 

5.00  but  under     5.50 
4.50  but  under     5.00 

'3" 

1 

1 

i 

4.00  but  under      4.50 

3 
3 

7 

I 

6 

1 

3.50  but  unrter      4.00 

1 
4 
I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3.00  but  under      3.50 
2.50  but  under      3.00 

1 
1 

2.00  but  under     2.60 

1.50  but  under      2.0O 

Under 
1 

$1.50  

'otals    

1.130 

9 

7 

2 

1,197 

10 

8 

2 

FOOD  PREPARATIONS. 


(31  establishments.) 


$25.00 

per  wk.  & 

over 
$25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

■  10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

9 

27 

37 

53 

87 

125 

55 

115 

388 

122 

608 

125 

79 

113 

11 

16 

1 

28 

11 
S 

46 
129 
196 

45 
259 
278 
435 
590 
149 

56 
110 
173 

65 
7 

17 

20.00 

nit  under 
>ut  under 
)ut  under 
)ut  under 
hilt  imdpr 

18.00  1 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00  but  under 

10.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

•■ 

8.00  l>ut  under 

7.00  but  under 

3 
•13 

10 
12 

6.00  but  under 
5.50  but  under 

1 
1 
3 
314 
280 
5 
7 
5 
5 

16 

2 

4 

380 

107 

115 

21 

12 

11 

8 

2 

"ioi" 

103 

186 

98 

21 

16 

5.00  but  under 

9 

209 

292 

U9 

6 

7 

3 

4.50  but  under 
4.00  but  under 
3.50  but  under 
3.00  but  under 
2.50  but  under 
2.00  but  under 
1.50  but  iindf^r 

106 
311 

122 
9 

18 
14 

30 
102 
191 

74 
284 

62 
1 

Under 
1 

$1.50  

totals    .... 

1,971 

621 

677 

628 

2,602 

eeo 

964 

744 
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Table  XIV. — CUusified  iveekly  earnings  hy  industries,  1897  and  1898, 


FURNITURE. 


(42   establishments.) 


CL.4fl8inCATIOK   OF 

Wkuxt  Wages. 


1897. 


Males 

is 

}*ears 

of  afre 

and 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  a^e 

and 
over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


V&M  per 

20.00  but 

IS.00  bat 

15.0D  bat 

13.00  bat 

12.00  but 

U.0O  but 

10.00  bat 

».00  but 

8.60  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  bat 

&.S0  but 

S.00  bat 

ISO  but 

4.00  bnt 

3.50  but 

3.O0  bue 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under  11. 


wk.  & 

nnder 
under 
nnder 
nnder 
under 
nnder 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


oyer 

125.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


Totals 


5 

3 

17 

36 

52 

84 

63 

14S 

266 

225 

452 

650 

63 

53 

40 

13 

15 

1 


2.186 


3 
1 
1 


7 
2 
1 
11 
6 


38 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


1 

24 
19 
39 
55 
30 
58 
14 
108 
75 

9 


432 


3 
4 
4 
3 
5 
6 
4 


31 


1898. 


Males 

18 

years 

of  asre 

and 

over. 


2 

1 

13 

52 

48 

94 

70 

178 

310 

334 

446 

749 

123 

93 

30 

16 

12 

1 


2.572 


Fe- 
males 

18 

yfars 

of  a«re 

and 
over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


6 

21 
6 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 


43 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

?ears 
age. 


16 
16 
60 
58 
67 
97 
98 
66 
5 
2 


485 


2 


FURS.  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS. 


(11  establishments.) 


tSfif^  per  wk.  &  over 
30.00  bat  under  125  00 

3 

5 

KGO  but  under    20.00 



3 

5 
4 

14 
2 

17 

11 
7 
1 

16 

9*' 

1 

7    I 

6 

?0 
14 

3 
15 
15 

2 
10 
14 

1 

15.00  but  nnder    18  00 

13.00  but  nnder    15.00 

12.00  hut  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

1 

8 

9 

6 

24 

21 

6 

18 

33 

20 

33 

7 

2 

4 

9 
6 
13 
14 
17 
27 
14 
24 
29 
24 
7 

lO.Ao  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

- 

Kd/i  but  under     9.00 

i.QO  but  under     8.00 

6.no  but  nnder     7.00 

5.S0  but  under     6.00 

1 

f^.QO  but  nnder     5.50 

4.50  but  under      5.00 
4.<V)  but  nnder     4.S0 

10 

3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

1 
3 
2 
2 

4 

J.50  bnt  under     4.00 
t(^  but  under     3.50 

4 
4* 

1 
9 
5 

1 

4 

2.50  hut  under      8.00 
100  bnt  nnder     2.B0 

42 
3 

4 

1.50  bnt  imder     2.00 

Under  I1.S0 .*.. 

Totals 

93 

192 

19 

18 

116 

229 

15 

15 
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Table  XIV.— Cla«st/Ied  weekly  earnings  by  inrfusfries,  i897  ortd  18 


GRAIN  AND   WAREHOUSE  MEN. 
(12  establlsMnents.) 


iser. 

1 898. 

"WSlS'Kir 

Unlos 

.a. 

yo«r« 
1? 

Ualos 
un^er 

ss 

Uales 

if 

under 

F 

«g:s,?s 

. 

15 

1 

1 

15 

IT 

4 

3 

1.00  hnl  uiidec     i.U 

229 

259 

IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 

(26  estnbllBhinents,) 

CSOOoep  wk    & 

1 

i 
1 
1 

15 

i 

'"1 

3 

5" 

1 

3 

6.on  hut  under     T.w 
H,SO  hut  under      6.110 
5.O0  liut  nniler      .I.SO 
4.50  lint  iiuiler      .1.01) 
4.00  hut  under     4.60 

E 

72 

1 

i 

23 

128 
105 
15 

7,m  bnl  uiidt-r     H.HO 

» 

fro  l'"!  "nd'"'     loo 

Toima  

3.M0 

22 

401 

2 

■,.m 

" 

610 

MANUFACTURERS'     RETURNS. 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1SV8. 


IRON  (PIG). 


(2  establishments.) 


CLM8ITICATION   OF 
WniLT   WAOE8. 


1897. 


Males 

18 

years 

of  affe 

and 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

16 

years 

of  acre 

and 
over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


1898. 


Males 

16 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

18 
years 
of  age 

and 
over. 


Males 

under 

18  . 

year? 

of  age. 


Fe-1 
males 
under 

IS 

fears 
age. 


t2S.0O  per 

X).00  but 

18.00  but 

15.C0  but 

UOO  but 

12.00  but 

n,OD  bnt 

10.00  bnt 

9.08  but 

S.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

S.a)  bnt 

5.00  bnt 

4.50  but 

4.00  but 

3.30  but 

3.C0  but 

2:50  but 

2.00  but 

l.abut 

Under  H. 


wk.  & 

ouder 
under 
Hinder 
under 
under 
nn^Jer 
unaer 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


over 

S25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.60 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.60 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


2 
15 
10 
14 

9 
47 
35 
41 


Totals 


176    I. 
I 


3 
18 

6 
15 
29 
63 
22 
67 


224 


KNIT  GOODS. 


(16  establishments.) 


IS.OD  per  wk.  &  over 
30.00  but  under  I26.O0 

8 
4 
9 

20 
5 

24 
3 
2 
6 

31 
1 

30 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 



7 
8 

11 
20 
15 
18 
17 
16 
40 
47 
52 
41 

1100  bat  under    20.00 

iSiOO  but  under    18.00 

UOO  but  under    15.00 

UOO  but  under    13.00 

11.00  hut  nnder    12.001 

6 

11 

17 

32 

34 

63 

92 

87 

147 

142 

150 

78 

22 

21 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

5 
36 

13 

66 

27 

148 

134 

115 

140 

84 

48 

36 

12 

8.00  but  under     9.001 

7.flO  bnt  under     8.00 
100  but  under     7.00 
5.90  bnt  under     6.001 

41 

22 

3 

59 
20 

10 
5 
4 

30 

31 

25 

6 

36 
12 
13 

16 
30 

5.00  but  under     5.60 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 

43 

4.60  but  under     6.00 
4.00  but  under     4.50 
3.50  but  under     4.00l 
1«  but  under     3.60 
2.30  but  under     8.00 
2.00  but  under     2.B0 
1.S0  but  under     2.001 

28 
25 

10 

18 

1 

i" 

3 
97 
60 
211 
129 
49 
54 
24 

18 
84 
31 

180 
81 

199 
72 

Cnder  11.50  .,..,_ 

16 

•■•«•••  ^  ••  • 

1 

1 1 

Totali 

164          MS3 

150          696    1 

300           902    ' 

172            77n 

,j 

• 

1 

"  -  V 

M 


I 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  189S. 


LAGER  BEER. 


(71  establishments.) 


1807. 

1898. 

Clarbification  of 
Weekly  Wages 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  afre 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

W 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

yearn 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

IX 

years 

of  age. 

$25.00 

)er  wk.  &  over 
)ut  under  $25.00 
iut  under    20.00 
)ut  under    18.00 
but  under    15.00 

40 

40 

42 

690 

518 

331 

183 

219 

229 

73 

128 

65 

27 

17 

14 

19 

23 

29 

22 

27 

504 

519 

456 

135 

185 

314 

83 

49 

134 

7 

18 

48 

2 

20.00 

........ 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

2 

7 

2*' 

•  * • 'J2  ' 

1 
11 

7 
21 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

2 
8 
11 
54 
58 
75 
50 
8 
52 

1 
1 
3 

127 
5 

83 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.50 
4.50  but  under     5.00 
4.00  but  under      4.50 
3.50  but  under     4.00 

4 

30 
13 
34 
75 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3.00  but  under      3.50 

22 
75 

6 

2.50  but  under     3.00 
2.00  but  under      2.50 

66 

65 
34 

1.50  hut  under      2.00 

3 
6 

Under 
1 

$1.50  

'otals  

_ 

2,648 

123 

318 

106 

2.532 

286 

161 

lOS 

LAUNDRIES. 


(75  establishments.) 


$25.00 
20.00 

>er  wk.  &  over 
lUt  under  $25.00 
\}\\t  under    20.00 
)ut  under    18.00 
lut  under    15.00 
but  under    13.00 
nit  under    12.00 

tiif    iindor     11  on 

2 
3 
8 

17 

16 

16 

30 

22 

19 

18 

9 

8 

3 

1 

2 

5 

5 

1 
2 

19 

8 

15 

24 

36 

48 

28 

16 

4 

4 

7 

11 

4 

18.00  1 

15.00  1 

13  00 

^ 

12  00  1 

6 
2 

12 

11 

27 

114 

39 

116 

48 

70 

63 

42 

16 

6 

1 

11.00  1 

10.00  I 

3 

8 

10 

28 

98 

76 

131 

76 

77 

45 

26 

7 

4 

9  00  but   under     10  CO 

8  00  but  under      9  00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 
6.00  but  under      7.00 
5  50  but  under      6  00 

2 

1 

1 
5 

5  00  lint  under      5  50 

1 
7 
2 
2 
9 
2 
1 

1 
1 
5 

10 
9 
6 

4.50  but  under      5.00 
4.00  but  under      4.50 
3.50  but  under      4.00 
3.00  but  under      3.50 
2.50  but  under      3.00 
2.00  but  under      2.''tO 

6* 

**"i6** 

14 

3 
10 
14 
39 
26 

2 

1  50  but  niidf>r      2  %tO 

4 

Under 

a 

$1  50   

^otals  

573 

184 

27 

32 

227 

589 

36 

98 
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Table  XIV, -Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1898. 


LEATHER. 


(33  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

CLASSiriCATION   OF 

Wesklt  Wages. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  afre 

and 

oyer. 

Fe- 
males 
18 
eirs 

Ot  UfO) 

and 
over. 

Male? 
ander 

18 

years 

of  age 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

yean 

>f  a#<e 

Males 

If 

years 

of  afre 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  Hfre 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

125.00  per  wk.  &  over 

18 

25 

29 

97 

177 

232 

200 

212 

900 

1.191 

870 

306 

33 

55 

23 

35 

i" 

10 

14 

25 

116 

142 

193 

198 

212 

1,075 

1.142 

996 

204 

53 

49 

15 

11 

20.00  but  nnder  $25.00 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  but  nnder    18.00 

UOO  but  under    15.00 

1100  but  under    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

100  but  under    10.00 

100  but  under     9.00 

2 

2 
25 
25 
46 
51 

'■'io' 

18 

4 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

K.00  but  under     7.00 
5.50  bnt  under     6.00 
5.0O  but  under     5.50 
ISO  but  under     5.00 
too  but  under     4.50 
150  but  under     4.00 
100  but  under     3.50 
150  but  nnder     3.00 

35 
10 
9- 
15 
32 
28 
55 
27 
14 

6" 

25 

11 

3 

1 

26 
25 
50 
61 
32 
27 
24 

7 
13 
21 
60 
79 
66  - 
55 
53 

• 

i6 

36 
23 

IGO  bnt  under     2  &> 

1 

1.60  bnt  under     2.001 

Under  $1.50 

*"' 

\ 

Totals 

4.409 

189 

225 

46 

4.455 

249 

1 

354 

76 

LITHOGRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

(7  establishments.) 


'SWper  wk.  ft  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

24 

23 
33 
21 
24 
26 
10 

8 
16 
13 
25 
26 
20 
11 

9 
12 
19 
11 

17 

16 

41 

30 

15 

17 

12 

15 

18 

17 

13 

21 

0 

8 

4 

4 

2 

» 

18.00  but  under   20.00 

15.00  bat  under    18.00 

w.OO  but  under   15.00 

' 

12.00  but  under   13.00 

n.OO  but  uhder   12.00 

lOJiO  but  nnder    11.00 

J-JO  but  under   10.0(> 

1 

8.00  bnt  under     9.00 

*.00  but  under     8.00 

i 

1 

i 

2 

vW  but  under     7.00 

2 

^.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  nnder     5.60 

3 
2 

1 
3 
6 
3 

1 
2 
9 
3 
2 

3 

2 

7 

9 

23 

89 

38 

• 

iU  but  under     5.00 
4.»  but  nnder     4.60 
3.W  but  nnder     4.00 
i.TO  hut  under     3460 
{'Spot under"    3.00 

1 

2 

7 

15 

33 

11 

i " 

3 

6 
2 

1 

2 
24 

6 

f'SjJJ  nnder     2.60 
vklt^']^'!'     2.00 

10 

Totals 

3S1            19 

69 

13 

269 

21 

123 

42 

I 

30 
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Table  XIV.— ClOMiAed  weekl]/  earntnga  by  Induttriet,  1S97  and  J89S. 


LUMBER.  LATH  ANT> 

aeS  estnbllHbmentB.) 


1SS7. 

.B»8. 

"=«.■;'.';«"«?' 

Males 

If 

Fe- 

malBB 

i-ean 

F«- 

nmleB 

fi? 

Hal.. 

.re. 

nod* 

t!S.OO  per  wk.  &  over 

1 

438 

'i 
1 

2H 

SI 

,i 

s.sso 

1 

1 

21 

2 
5 

1 

i 

.00  but  under      S.OI^ 

Sr.'Si  '.:S 

.00  but  upder     5.» 

:oo  but  Snder     i'.Sl 
.BO  but  under     AM 

1 

1 

1 

.EO  but  under     3.00 

z   :::::;:: 

16.63* 

102 

631 

IS 

<S8 

MALT. 

|20  eHlBbllBbmeatB.) 


... 

23 
KO 

72 

2 

11 

S2 
IW 
101 

2S 

1 

ill 

er     i'.DI 
er     2.5fl 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Totali 

S 



G64 

■ 

s 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  J8dS. 


MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY. 


(86  establluhmenter.) 


CLAMmCATION    OF 
WUKLT  WaGBS. 


1897. 


Males 

18 

years 

of  ajre 

and 

over. 


Fe- 
males 
18 

Males 
under 

years 

of  axe 

and 

18 

years 
of  age. 

over. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

li 

years 

of  age. 


1898. 


Males 

.  18 
years 
uf  age 

and 
over. 


Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  a«e 

and 
over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

or  age. 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


C5.00  per 
26.00  but 
IS.OD  but 
13.00  but 
I3.0D  but 
12.01)  but 
U.UO  but 
Ift.OO  but 
^.00  but 
s.f«  but 

i.Or)  but 
6.00  but 
hM  but 
5.00  but 
4.30  but 
4.00  but 
3.50  but 
3.00  but 
2.30  but 
2.W  but 
1.50  but 
Vnder  $1. 


wk.  & 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

50  


over 

$25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

lO.OO 

9.00 

8.0O 

7.00 

6.G0 

5.50 

5.00 

4.60 

4. 

3. 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00, 


56 

87 

165 

440 

636 

445 

102 

429 

483 

506 

504 

191 

35 

41 

46 

11 


Totals 


4,181 


1 
1 
1 


5 
3 


17 


1 

3 

5 

IS 

33 

54 

48 

103 

12 

17 

1 


295 


73 

94 

198 

647 

751 

568 

183 

458 

S53 

626 

543 

249 

22 

47 

57 

14 

7 

6 


5.396 


2 


2 
1 
1 
1 


14 


4 
9 

10 
21 
46 
41 
49 
127 
16 
16 


338 


MIXED  TEXTILES. 


(9  establishments.) 


^.flO  per  wk.  &  over 
20.«0  hut  under  $25.00 
IH.«  hut  under    20. 00^ 

3 

3 

7 

17 

1^ 

2 

14 

21 

5 

11 

9 

2 

1    1 



. 

boo  hut  under    18.00          7 

I3.«  but  under    15.00        15 

12.00  hut  under    13.00        il 

11.00  hut  under    12.00 

■  «••••«• 

WOO  Kut  under    11.00 

4 
16 
10 

18 

12 

4 

4 

1 
7 
3 
9 
10 

6 
4 
9 
1 

3? 

29 
7 
8 

35 
3 

13 
2 

?.<*  hut  under    10.00 

^.00  hot  under     9.00 

7.00  hut  under     8.00 

«.«)  but  under     7.001 

A 

6 
1 
2 

10 
12 
16 
27 
22 
22 

5.50  nut  under      6.00 

2 

5.00  hut  under     5.501 

17 

11 

25 

33 

41 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

12 

5 

2 

11 

12 

'  "is" 

5 

4.50  bat  under     5.00         2 

4.00  but  under     4.901 

3.50  hut  under     4,00j 

i.00  hat  under     3.50f 

2..W  but  under     3.00 

2.00  hut  u"nder     2.50 

5 
10 

5 
13 
10 
14 

8 

n 

3 

18 

33 

41 

1.50  hilt  nuder     2.0D< 

1 

27 

Under  $1.50 1  ' 

25 

Totals 

n 

1 

r 

104 

172 

58 

57    II      107 

II 

150 

122 

171 
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Table  XIV.— Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  t 


OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FIXTURES,  ETC. 

06  estabtlsbmenta.] 


— 

...,. 

1B98. 

Clamipication  or 
Webkl!  Waobs. 

Males 
W- 

ottn 
nnd 
oier. 

Fo- 
nt B  lea 

"Ind* 

"If 

of  ago 

Hnles 
yesrs 

Fe- 
male. 

If 

UaIh 

nndpT 

Fe- 

uf  at<t 

KB  00  neP  wk    * 

i 
1 
1 

i 

OO  but  under  tTG.OO 
00  but  under    30,00 
00  but  under   18.00 
00  but  under     S.OO 

00  but  under      1.00 
00  but  under      0.00 
00  but  under     9.00 
00  but  under     8.00 
00  but  under      T.OI 

60  but  under      3.00 
00  but  under     S.60 

2 

i 
■1 

109 

1 

i 

2 

1 
1 

10 

3 

Uu 

807 

1  . 

M 

85 

PAINTS,  OILS  AND  CHDDE  CHEMICALS. 


11 
f. 

1 

« 

on  hut  under  125. 0( 
M  but  under    isioo 

00  bUt  uSdIr  n'.a. 

00  bnt  under    12.00 
00  but  nnder   ll.oo 
00  but  under    10.00 
OO  hut  under     9.0( 

00  but  under     T*.OI 
50  hut  under     6,0C 
00  but  under     G.G( 
GO  but  under     S.« 
00  but  under     4.50 

SSSSS  iS 

50  l>ut  under     3.00 
00  but  under     2.fiO 

3 

U 

i 

S 

> 

i 

1 

J 

3 

i 

1 

Vn 

340 

1 

S 

117 

7  ■ 

I 
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*ABLe  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  ISifiS. 


PAPER  AND  PULP. 


(34  establishments.) 


1807. 

1898. 

0 

CLASSiyiCATION    OF 

Wkbklt  Waobs. 

Males 

IX 

yep  r  \ 

of  axe 

an  I 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  aire 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  a«e. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

ot  age. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

ana 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  a^ 

and 
over. 

Mnles 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

»f  age. 

125. W  per  wk.  &  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00 

11 

5 

S2 

94 

82 

101 

46 

143 

641 

232 

S61 

261 

22 

34 

21 

13 

7 
20 

90 

100 

63 

101 

57 

210 

646 

837 

906 

209 

20 

34 

39 

4 

1 

2 

IS.OO  but  under    20.00 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

13.00  but  under    15. (X^ 

.  .         .... 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

•••••"•• 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9JKI  but  under    lO.OO 

••*•«••• 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

« 

7.0O  but  under      8.(10 

8 
43 

6 

51 

263 

46 

3 
80 

9*' 

1 
2 

10 
90 
17 
35 
347 
87 
47 
69 

6.00  but  under     7.00 
6,50  but  uni!er     6.00 
6.00  but  under     5.50 
4.30  but  under     5.00 
4.00  but  under      4.50 
3.50  but  under     4.00 
3.D0  but  under     3.50 
2.50  but  uuder     2.00 

10 

2 

9 

21 

11 

20 

9 

1 
1 

6 
42 
41 
94 
32 

'"'23* 

i" 

14 

8 
5 
1 

53 

20 

3.0O  but  under     2.50 

2 

1 

23 

1.90  but  under     2.00 

1 

Under  I1.S0  

} 

Totals  

2.649 

502 

225 

41 

2,846 

702 

82 

113 

PRINTERS  SUPPLIES. 


(4  establishments.) 


^SS  P«r  wk.  & 
W-OO  but  under 
*9.(J0  put  under 

JSm  put   under 

7f  AJ  tf^^  under 

ii'W  flaxi  under 

**.($  i^ut  under 

U.^   t>iit  under 

10.<S  "^^t  under 

^5^  \>xkX.  under 

$-(j»  l>iit  under 

J.CO  but  under 

$.65  ?^*  under 

6*S  ^^^  under 

4.55>  ^ut  under 

4.fi»  ^«t  under 

S.50bm  under 

*-^^^*^  nnder 

t.fift  but  under 

\.»  but  under 

t^ti^wn.SO...., 

Totals  .... 


over 

I2S.0O 

29.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.S0 

4.0O 

3.^ 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 


2 
3 
4 

6 
2 

7 


22 
25 

18 
29 
28 


6 
4 


166 


1 
1 
3 


3 

2* 


1 

10 
7 
6 
1 


30 


3 
2 
4 
7 
3 
9 
1 

25 

32 

29 

32 

37 

3 

7 

6 

3 


203 


1 
1 
4 


6 


2 

1 

7 

21 

7 


38 


M 
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Table  XIV.— Clot  si  fled  iceefclji  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  ^li&i. 


BAILWAY   EQUIPMENT. 

m  eBtabllKhmentB.) 


18»1. 

18BII. 

CLtHHIPICATIOH    OF 
WeEKLI    WA.1B8. 

Male» 
and 

ul'aito 

Mala.. 

Fb- 
under 

Males 

Males 
UQder 

F*- 
mslrs 
unrler 

.1 
.1 

l.SJT 

31 

1 

1.6E9 

■■i 

00  but  under  t25.00 
DO  liul  tiDder    20.00 
00  lint  under        .00 
00  hut  unfltT        .OH 
00  hut  und«        .001 

! 

»  hut  "m 
00  but  uiul 
00  hut  UD 
00  Lnt  ant 

SSKS 

EO  liul  unti 
00  but  un 
50  but  un 
00  but  Dm 

rr    It. 01) 
er    iO.u 

il 

3 

1 

2*' 

6 

1 

11 

3 

er      3.50 

00  hut  unil 

imUer  «.E0  . 

lo.iuu 

" 

,.,» 

SADDLERY.    HARNESS.   ETC. 
13  establlRbaienta.) 


t2G.OO  per  wk.  &  nverl 

33 

1 
1 

«a!:s3si:a  "• 

3 

3 
6 

1 

3 

5:«0  but  under       .m 

■ 

1 

3 

isnass;  a 

2 

1 

i 

Totals  I      170 

1 

"l    -I    " 

181 

Fi 

24 

4. 
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Tabus  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1898. 


SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS  AND  MOULDINGS. 


(73  establishments.) 


1897. 

1898. 

CLA.asincATTOK  or 
Wkkki^t  Waokb. 

MalAs 

18 

years 

of  affo 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  aire 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

Males 

18 

.vears 

of  affe 

and 

ov^r. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

or  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

X&M  per  wk/  &  over 
21^.00  Dut  nner   S25.00 

7 

21 

36 

102 

121 

230 

59 

277 

415 

278 

492 

736 

33 

115 

100 

37 

34 

18 

4  . 
24 

35 
113 
121 
264 
125 
376 
501 
350 
528 
768 

55 

92 
106 

26 

31 
7 



1S.00  but  under    2Q.00 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

1100  but  under    16.00| 

.......t 

HM  but  under    13.00 

'.*.'.'.".'.".    V/.!' "I 

ILOO  but  under    12.00 

■  •  1  - 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

• 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

1 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

100  but  under     7.00 

3 

6 

4 

1 

2*' 

2 

6  . 
6 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

4 

4 

46 

45 

105 

135 

80 

5.00  but  under     5.60 
4.50  but  under     5.00 
4.00  but  under     4.50 
1.50  tut  under     4.00 
300  but  under     3.50 
2.50  but  under     3.00 

1 

3* 

10 
5 

*"24 

87 

68 

99 

134 

115 

98 

8 

5 

1 
14 



2 
2 

2.00  but  under     2.S0t 

59 

12 

1.50  bnt  under     2.00 

^nder  11.50.    .      ^, 

Touts 

3,U1 

82 

639 

20 

3.526 

21 

495 

16 

SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 


(26  establishments.) 


'SSP'^'^  &  over 
I8-J5  Jot  under  $25.00 
18.00  bot  QDder  20.00 
H£  ^t  under 
JJ-JObntnnder 

^•g  bot  nnder 
J.00  bnt  under 
5-5  but  under 
7.00  but  under 

c  S  w^^  ^^^^^ 
*5J  pot  under 

1 5  in*  *"*<?'■ 

*•*  but  under 
4-W  but  under 
Jw  but  under 
J2  b'lt  under 

JSJ  but  under 

J-g  but  under 

i.»  but  tfnder 
^*^r  11.50  .... 


18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

lO.OO 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50{ 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.O0 


Totals 


9 

13 

13 

62 

34 

82 

29 

77 

118 

124 

97 

213 

108 

114 

108 

40 

19 

3 


5 
16 
13 
27 


1 
5 
2 

17 

206 

262 

185 

90 

23 

3 


12 
28 
15 
11 


12 

14 

15 

68 

50 

93 

43 

83 

156 

134 

199 

161 

49 

95 

75 

201 

81 

1 


2 
2 
6 
5 
18 
227 
4 
1 


3 


6 
4 

26 
59 
134 
80 
29 
13 


10 
74 
30 
3 
10 


1.263    \       62 


794 


I   M 


1,530 


OUR 
ZOO 


354 


127 
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Table  XlV.—CUusi/ied  weekly  earnings  by  tnduslries,  l8St  and  ): 

SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDINO. 

(6  estHblUhmentB.) 


I 

Clabbipicatioh  of 

nEBKLT    WAOSB. 

M»lBB 

JOB  re 

3' 

Fe- 

luRlee 

Uiiles 

Fe-       Ua1e> 

Malu< 

«ci?s 

i 

'i 

i 

i 

i 

2 

2 

z 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

«7 

3 

6 

2 

S 

iP,  LYE  AND  POTASH. 

(9  eBtabllabments.)       - 


i 

■"]■■ 
1 

"  "T' 

1 

15 

3.00  bul  under       .50 

I  :::::::: 

18 

47 

81 

n 

MANUFACTURERS'     RETURNS. 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  hy  industries,  1897  and  1898, 


STAVES  AND  HEADING. 


(21  establtshments.) 


1807. 

1808. 

Clabsipication  of 
Webklt  Waok8. 

Males 

18 

yean 

of  Sfre 

and 

over 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  ase 

and 
over. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age 

Males 

18 

years 

of  a^e 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  affe 

and 

over. 

Males 
under 

18 

)ears 

of  age. 

Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 

125.00  pel*  wk.  &  over 
29.00  bat  under  $25.00 

1 

l&OO  hat  under    20.00i 

4 

3 

6 
26 

3 

25 

72 

104 

275 

60 

7 

8 
8 

10 

21 

7 

10 
97 
108 
170 
39 
18 

15.00  bat  under    18.00 

• •■ 

•  •  •  »  •        m 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

12.00  but  undc^r    13.00 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.<VO  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

S.00  but  under     9.00 

7.D0  but  under      S.OO 

3 

9 
12 

2 

17 
21 
32 
36 

1 

(.00  but  under      7.00 
.S  50  but  under      6.00 
5.00  but  under     5.50 

'9 
11 

6 
32 
11 
31 

9 

4.50  but  under      5.00 
4.00  but  under     4.50 

8 

8 

150  but  under      4.00 

• 

«  •  •  •  •  /••  • 

100  but  under      3.60 

2.5C  bnt  under     3.00 

lOO  but  nndcr      2.50 

1.50  but  nnder     2.00 

••••■••• 

L'lMler  S1.">0  

••«•■«•• 

r f 

Totals 

682 

133 

604 

109     1 

«••••••• 

1 

STONE  (GRANITE,  MARBLE,  ETC.) 
(1^  establishments.) 


tZ5.00  per 

20.00  hut 

l^i.flO  but 

15.00  bnt 

1100  but 

12.00  but 

11.00  but 

10.00  bnt 

9.00  bnt 

8.00  hut 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

5.50  bnt 

5.00  bnt 

4.50  bnt 

4.00  bnt 

ISO  bnt 

100  hnt 

2M  bnt 

2.00  but 

1.50  bnt 

Under  $1. 


wk.  &  over 
under  $25.00 
nnder    20.ii0 


under 
under 
ander 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
60 


18.00 

1S>.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.60} 

5.0O 

4.50 

4.00 

160 

.1001 

2.601 

2.001 


2 
19 
18 
10 

9 
32 

2 
43 
56 

4 
22 

2 


2 
1 


Totals  225 


2 


2 
15 

6 
25 
21 
48 

6 
22 
33 
16 
15 

6 


2 
2 
2 


218 
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Table  XIV.— Ciossi/led  tceeklg  earningi  by  industries,  ISSn  ond  IWi 


STRAW  OOODS. 

(5  eitabllsbmeDts.} 


1891. 

18B8. 

CLAHBiriCATIOH    Ot 

Uates 

IS 
j'earB 

yeers 
OYsr. 

Male, 
under 

malea 
andor 

Malm 
o»er. 

Fe- 
male* 
18 

o»er. 

Ualw 

and 

J*: 

i 

\ 

1 

1 

SI 

! 

54 

L 

S;Eu"t'SS3lfS:JS 

»  but  uuder     k!oo 
00  but  under      7.00 
30  but  under       00 

»  bl!{  SSd"        M 
00  but  under  ,     M 
50  but  under        00 
00  but  under        30 
50  but  uuder        00 
00  but  under       60 

13 

5 

4 

iJ 

5G 
S3 

23 
110 

30 
.     11 

■1 

ij 

\ 

12 

12 

tin 

SS3 

243 

27 

31 

2S8 

458 

i> 

TOYS  AND  GAMES. 
(E  eata^llghmenlx.) 


1 

i 

\ 
■i 

• 

32 
50 

■1 

ssEsse  a 

00  but  under      6,50 
50  but  under      5.00 
00  but  under      1.60 
50  but  uuder      4.0( 
»  but  under      3.51 

4" 

i 
i 

! 

i" 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Un 

24 

ISI 

24 

m 

' 

'" 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries,  1897  and  1898. 


TRUNKS.  VALISES,   ETC. 


(9  eatabllshnients.) 


1897. 


Classipicatiox  of 
Weekly  Wages 


Males 

18 
years 
of  ace 

MJll 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

18 

yaars 

of  at^e 

aiKl 

over. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

of  aiKt!. 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

years 

of  age. 


1898. 


Males 

18 

years 

of  age 

aod 

over. 


Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 


Malrts 
under 

18 

years 

ot  age. 


Fe- 
males 
under 

18 

rears 
age. 


I2S.0O 

IS.OO 

15.0l> 

13.00 

12.0) 

11.(0 

lO.GO 

9.U0 

SM 

T.W 

6.00 


per 

hut 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 


S.9i>  but 
3.(.«  tmt 


4.50 
AM 
3.50 
3,0!) 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


wk.  & 

under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
undi'-r 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


over 
$25.00 
20.00 
1S,00 
15.00 
13.(X) 
12.00 
11.00 
10.«»j 
9.<X)| 

s.oo 

7.00 

6.WI 

5.50i 

5.00) 

4.501 

4.00 

3.50 

3.0O 

2..% 

2.00 


3 
9 
10 
24 
14 
29 
81 
57 
^4 
73 
25 
26 
39 
36 
10 
5 


rnder  $1.50 .'..| 


Totals 


528 


2 
7 

17 

10 

2 

1 


44 


4 

23 
18 
21 
16 
13 
3 


100 


2 

ii' 


11 
2 


26 


3 
1 
4 

12 
9 
25 
14 
37 
97 
70 
74 
66 
35 
19 
32 
10 


1 
1 


508 


2 

3 

6 

15 

17 

11 

5 

1 


62 


6 
12 
19 
18 
17 
18 

5 


96 


2 
3 
3 
S 

18 

16 

3 


48 


VEKEER. 


(9  establishments.) 


$5.00  per  wk.  &  over 
39.00  but  under  125.00 
1^.00  but  nuder    20  00 

» 

• 

t 

1 

5 

9 

4 

3 

24 

44 

42 

152 

74 

7 

11 

12 

1S.O0  but  under    18  00 

6 
6 

10 
13 

^ 

• 

1100  but  under    15  OO 

12.00  but  under    13  00 

Il.n)  but  under    12  00 

lO.CO  but  under    11  00 

1!^ 

^ 

9.00  but  under    10  00*        IS 

fifili  but  under      9  00 

44 

125 

79 

4 

7.00  hut  under     8  00 

6.<»  hut  under     7.00 
S.SO  but  under     6  00 

........ 

2 

10 
10 
10 
23 
21 
32 
45 
1 

5.00  but  under     5.50-         K 

4.50  but  under      5.00 
44)0  but  under     4  50 

5 

20    I 

10 
22 
37 
14 
6 

150  but  under     4  OO 

100  but  under     3.50 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

IW)  but  under     2.50 

!..»  but  under     2.001 

Under  $1.50  

!!!!.... 



, 

t J 

Totals  <!». 

1 

1 

1 

354 

91 

1 

388    ' 

I      152 

1 
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Table  XlV.—CUiaaified  weekly  earitingg  bv  industries,  18S7  and  lU 

WAGONS,   CARIIIAQE9  AND   SLEIGHB. 

fSi  esCablBbmealB.) 


I  Waobs. 

.»»7. 

IMS. 

"'K.-i- 

HatsH 
lit  nice 

Fe- 

OfflBB 

and 

ovk- 

UaleB 
"and" 

of  <iee 

Uxles 

oriie. 

ma 

UEK 

re 

tffiflOue 

wk.  &    ver 

under  t  5.00 
under    at.OO 
ander      8.00 
under    15.00 
under      3,ft 

Under     oloi 
under      9.0i 

M  i 

under      5.00 
under     4.50 
under      4.01 

under      iM 
under      2.50 
under      2.00 

9 

i 

zco 

2S1 

i 

5 
IS 

40 

i 

268 
4«0 

429 
140 

5 

DO  hu 
OObu 

00  hn 

»bu 

00  bu 
00  bu 
00  bu 

ss: 

HI  till 
OObu 
50  bu 
00  bu 
50  111! 
00  bu 

1 

4 
3' 

1 

i 

■1 

36 

34 
4B 
31 

i 

1 

2,152 

42 

m 

1 

i.701 

47 

184 

WOODBNWABB. 

(11  establlBbments.) 


(26.00  per  wk.  &    ver 

1 

11 

24 
59 
69 

3fi5 

J5 
1 

i 

b:»  hut  nuder      fi..^ 
lira  Imt  under      4.f.< 

i 

12 

J 

i 

1    "  i rv'  1 1        (■ 
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Table  XIV. — Classified  weekly  earnings  by  inUustries,  1897  and  18V8, 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 


(17  establishments.) 


1897. 

IHIS. 

CLAMmCATTON    OP 
WbbKLT    VfAQBA. 

Males 

18 

years 

of  a?e 

and 

over. 

Fe- 
males 

18 

years 

uf  aee 

and 
over. 

Malei» 
pnder 

18 
t  ears 
•f  age. 

1 
Fe- 
rn alH.o 
under 

18 
year^ 

nf   ttce. 

1 

Malo^ 

18 

years 

of  trnv 

nod 

over. 

Fe- 

18 

.vf-arp 

iif  Hpe 

over. 

Mnl  8 
undtr 

IK 

years 
jf  age. 

Fa- 
milies 
under 

18 

years 

of  Rge, 

tS.OO  per  wk.  &  oyer 

3 

9 
13 
14 
10 
22 

4 

30 
75 
28 
56 
102 
22 

6 

31 
13 

2 

2 

• 

6 
3 

15 

15 

15 

23 

13 

38 

61 

21 

40 

117 

11 

18 

21 

2 

6 

6 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

15.00  bot  under    18.00 

•  ••••••• 

13.00  bnt  under    15.00 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

.^ 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

3 

15 

37 

36 

57 

14 

49 

63 

71 

25 

75 

8 

3 

1 

9.00  but  under    lO.CO 

"■"6  ■ 
18 

7 
47 
18 
35 
78 
73 
67 
122 

7 

3 

• 

8.G0  but  under     9.00 

7.00  bat  under     8.00 

» 

6.00  but  under     7.00 
S.30  but  under     6.00 
5.00  but  under     5..W 
4.50  but  under     5.00 
4.00  bnt  under     4.50 
3.50  but  under     4.00 
3.00  but  under     3.50 
2.50  but  under     3.00 
2.00  but  under     2.501 
1.50  but  under     2.00 

2" 

1 
5 
4 
8 

27 
8 

14 

1 
3 

3" 

5 
21 
80 
41 
29 
11 

1 
3 
6 

13 
8 
11 
14 
13 
8 

4 

4 
6 
10 
107 
58 
17 
12 

Under  11.50 

Totals  

442 

481 

69 

194 

431 

457 

77 

218 

1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


(13  establishments.) 


tS.fA  per  wk   A  ovorl 

9. 

15 
44 

7 
27 

6 
57 

7 

23 
49 
?6 
51 
16 

8 
11 

9 

2 

20.00  bnt  under  1^5  ool          3 

W.OO  but  under    ?fl  fOl         3 

15.00  bat  under   l^.rv^'       10 

13.00  bnt  under    t~  00!         8 

12.00  but  under    13.001        16 

•*••«•/• 

ll.on  bat  under   12.001         7 

10.00  but  under   11.001       ?5 

9.00  but  under   10.001       9,1 

8.00  hut  under     9.00 

47 

20 

21 

2 

6 

4 

11 

12 

2 

7.O0  bot  under     8.00 

11 

6 

3 

32 

14 

■"13  * 
10 
1 

6.00  hut  under     7.00 

1 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

1 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

1 

2 

1 
10 

1 

4.50  bnt  under     5.00* 

3      1 

4.00  but  under     4.50 
3.50  bot  under     4  001 

12 

7 

1    1 
I 

86 

3.00  but  under     3.50 
2.Se  bat  under     3.00 

1 
2 
1 

17    1 

9    1 

5    1 

2    1 

1 

7 

88 

1 
1 

1 

IM  hot  under     2.!^ 

1.S0  bnt  under     2.00 

Under  11.50 .'.. 

1 

Totals  

231           00 

27 

34 

358 

20 

177 

1 

1 

478 
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Table  XV.— Days  in  operation,  by  industries,  1891  and  1S98. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLF.  XV. 
This  table  abowB  the  Brerage  number  of  days  In  opersllon  In  Acb  o 
du8(rles  coDalderwl  toirp"**'--  — «■»*  ■»^"  --  -*--»- 

wiih  i«n. 


duslrles  copslileied  together  with  the  lutres 


e  lu  189S  a 


Buppllea.. 
t  ilrluks). 


BoioB  Iwoodeu  and  pa[>er)... 
Brick,  llles  aud  geirer  pipe  .. 
Brooms,    brashes,    baBkets,    el 

Cement,  lime,  p^istur',  etc.,..' 

Chairs    

Cbemicai  prepBrallons  

CleBrH,  snuffs  aud  tubarco  .. 

Clothing  

Coal  and  wood  

CoQfeiTtonerles.  crrackera.  etc 
CoohluK  and  beating  apparuii 

Cooperage  

Cotlon  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus 


Fauer 


Ic    aud    gas    lighting    | 
t  rallwBj-B  


d  feed  .. 


Food  prepara 

Kurinlture   

Fiira.  gloves  and  n 
Grain  and  wareho 
Iron   goods  (mallei 

Iron  iplgl  

Knit  goods  

LBger   beer   


Lnmber,  lath  and  ahingles 

Ualc  

Machines  and  machlnerr 

Mixed  textiles    

Paints,  oils  aud  orude  chemkaia 

Paper  and  pulp  

Printers'  supplies  

Knilwuy   eiiulpmeiit    

Saddlery  aud  harneas    eic........ 

Sash,  duora,  blinds  and  moulding 

Sbeet  meial  gooils  

snip  and  boat  bulalng 

Roap,  lye  and  potash  

Slaves  and  heading 

Btone  (Branlte,  marble,  eto.l.... 

Slrnn  goods  

Toys  a'ud  gomes  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs  .. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  

Hlscellaneous  
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Table  XYl.^Proportion  of  business  done,  hy  industrieSy  1897  and  189S. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  XVI. 

Thig  table  ehows  tbe  averaee  proportion  of  buslDess  done  in  1S97  and  1898  to- 
ffether  wStli  the  increase  of  LB98  aa  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
greatest  capacny  for  nrodaction  was  considered  as  100/ and  tbe  amount  of  busi- 
ncfls  actnally  done  is  indicated  in  percenta^rcs  or  proportion  of  this  sum. 


IWDUSTRIES. 


OS 
2 


Avrage  proportion 
of  baBiness  done. 


1897. 


1898. 


Increase  + 

or 
decrease—. 


Proportion. 


t       ti       ^ 
A^cnltaral  implements  

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware  specialties 
BeTerages  Chot  splrltuons,  soft  drinks).. 

Blerdes,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper)   

Biick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  

Brooms,  brushes,  baskets,  etc 

Barlal  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 


Chairs  

Clienilcal  preparations  

Cigars,  snnff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood  

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc ' 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus n 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods  

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies   

Electric  and   gas    lighting   power    and 

street  railways  

Fancy  articles 

Floor  and  feed  

Food  preparations  

Furniture  >  • 

Furs.  gloTes  and  mittens 

Grain  and  warehouse  men  

Iro;i  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig)   

Knit  goods 


Lager  l>eer 

LAondries  

Leather  

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lamlier,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt  

Machines  and  machinery  

Mixed  textiles  

OIBce  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 


Paper  and  pulp   . 
Printers'  mipplles 


Haddlery,  harness,  etc 

Hash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings. 

8)ieet  metal  goods  

Hhip  and  boat  building 

Snap,  lye  and  potash  

Stares  and  headiilfi;  

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc.) 

Straw  goods 


Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  vatises  

veneer  

WaKona,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Woodenware    

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous  


Alllndnstries l,«9 


31 

70.20 

10 

70.10 

18 

64.83 

7 

68.60 

24 

76.29 

29 

78.19 

23 

49.75 

19 

68.95 

4 

76.26 

12 

62.17 

13 

71.92 

13 

71.25 

54 

79.04 

25 

77.04 

28 

77.61 

12 

76.50 

24 

64.76 

21 

64.24 

5 

81.40 

21 

72.86 

49 

n.73 

8 

61.12 

86 

75.27 

31 

67.00 

42 

67.14 

11 

76.85 

12 

61.10 

25 

68.30 

2 

55.50 

15 

71.20 

71 

M.U 

75 

70.00 

33 

79.61 

7 

81.12 

168 

70.00 

20 

88.75 

86 

68.10 

9 

69.50 

15 

70.78 

7 

74.86 

34 

83.00 

4 

.75.09 

9 

78.44 

73 

69.76 

26 

75.00 

6 

64.67 

9 

78.89 

21 

74.38 

10 

63.10 

5 

78.00 

5 

66.20 

9 

90.56 

9 

77.56 

53 

71.80 

11 

76.70 

17 

73.29 

13 

72.86 

Uisa 

71.80 

93.84 
82.11 
72.66 
68.33 
80.33 
76.56 
55.85 
76.67 
68.75 
64.75 

75.61 
66.33 
75.96 
76.75 
77.75 
72.08 
70.90 
66.71 
86.00 

80.10 


75.50 
74.16 
73.00 
70.83 
74.21 
79.36 
71.91 
81.81 
97.50 
84.66 

67.71 
72.50 
74.51 
81.43 
71.26 
90.50 
70.09 
73.88 
73.61 
74.17 

84.64 
68.75 
73.33 
70.49 
72.39 
75.00 
76.26 
74.47 
68.87 
85.00 

85.00 
86.77 
79.63 
76.27 
80.90 
72.94 
72.08 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


3.14 
12.01 
7.82 
9.73 
4.04 
1.64 
6.10 
7.72 
7.50 
2.58 

3.69 
4.92 
3.08 
0.29 
0.14 
4.42 
6.14 
2.47 
4.60 

7.24 


3.77 

13.04 

2.27 

3.83 

7.07 

3.51 

10.81 

13.51 

42.00 

13.46 

3.87 
2.50 
5.10 
0.31 
1.26 
1.75 
1.99 
4.38 
2.83 
0.69 

1.64 
6.34 
5.11 
0.73 
2.61 
10.33 
2.63 
0.09 
5.77 
7.00 

18.80 
3.79 
2.07 
4.47 
4.20 
0.35 
0.78 


75.64 


3.84 


-J?. ■■■•■,■ 
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Table  XVII.— Summary  of  all  induttriea,  with  the  increate  oi 
decrease  in  I89S. 


SIS'' 

panneri  

1891. 

..... 

'« 

■,» 

I/- 


Aggrt-gnte:  pattners  and  stockholder 


PBIISONS  EMPLOYED. 


lis.'sos 

+  9.9TO 
+  1.514 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 


J897. 

1888. 

in  lan 

nt  of  cnpltm  InveBtPd 

tig9,Tso,669  tix.m.m 

+  ts.m 

STOCK  USED-AOGREGATK  VALUES. 


Total  r»liie  of  stock  viaed  . 


SS3,130,O70     tll2.«SO,lS6l  +  tll,KW, 


GOODS  MADE-AGGREGATE  VALUES. 


Total  Tallin  of  goods  made  or  work  dooe 
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TEKSONB  EMPLOYED— BY  MONTHS. 


&-■■■ 

X'iV  '■■' 

•Jtlnber  .... 
SoKUher 
Dmnibfr  ... 


WAGES  AND  EAKI41NI 


isg?. 

1898. 

d«rj^- 

t3«,E83.D41 
416.79 

I40,820,70a 
(li.SZ 

*rm[(jr„|j  ejrulngB  

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARN1N~G8. 
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PROPORTION  OP  ni.'HiNE»S  DONE. 


Days  in  Operation. 

,„,. 

.... 

AvpniBe  proportion  of  UunlUpflii  ilone  

Avernne  nuuilicr  of  Jiiys  lu  o|)erat!oo 

^:l! 

_^ 

4          >■ 

AXALVSIS. 


The  fifniroH  in  tlie  precflinj;  tallies  of  this  part  have  bw 
fionipilei!  from  the  retiinis  of  their  business  for  18t)"  au' 
lSi)8,  from  1,245  iii  aim  fact  iirin^  cstublishmeiits  in  (his  stati 
In  the  presentations  the  eorrenpoiidinp;  data  for  the  two  yefli 
are  placed  in  comparison  or  arranfred  in  such  a  wav  that  th 
increase  or  decrease  in  each  of  th<'  different  eieniouts  in  18!t8  J 
compared  with  1S97  is  readily  seen. 

The  tallica  are  chiefly  (h'voted  to  showing  for  each  industt 
inchidcd,  the  nnnilM-r  of  private  firms  and  irorporations,  the  nuti 
lier  of  partners  and  stockliohlers,  classified  as  to  sex,  the  amom 
of  capital  invested,  tlic  cost  vainc  of  the  stjx-k  and  supplies  nsc' 
the  total  value  of  the  jroods  made  or  WTrk  done,  the  total  ammii 
paid  as  wajics,  the  average  yearly  earnings,  the  average,  Bina 
est  and  greatest  nnmlier  of  jK'rsons  employtvl,  the  nnmher  ■ 
persons  emphiyed  by  months,  elassiticd  aa  to  sex,  the  classifii 
weekly  earnings,  the  average  numljer  of  days  in  operation  ai 
the  jiroportion  of  business  done.  In  the  tables  for  classifii 
weekly  earnings  the  jicrsons  included  are  classitied  into;  mal 
18  years  of  age,  or  over,  females  IK  years  or  over,  males  und 
IS  years  of  age,  and  females  under  iS  years.  The  earniii} 
for  each  of  these  classes  are  shown  separately. 

The  condition  of  any  business  or  industry  is  usually  asci 
fained  by  comparing  the  volume  of  the  business  done  and  t 
elenu'nts  emjiloyed.  Thus,  when  from  time  to  time,  there  is 
increase  in  the  outi)Ut  and  in  the  capital  or  persons  employ* 
the  undertaking  is  said  to  lie  prosperous,  or  in  a  healthy  com 
tioii.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  this  respect 
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noticed,  it  is  usually  considered  less  prosperous  or  on  the  de- 
cline. In  order  to  know  something  about  industrial  conditions 
as  a  whole,  definite  and  reliable  information  concerning  the 
volume  of  the  business  and  the  various  elements  employed  in 
it  at  different  periods  must  therefore  be  had.  The  real  pur- 
ix»?e  of  these  presentations  is  to  furnish  such  information  for 
the  two  vears  which  are  covered. 

As  said  above  the  returns  for  each  vear  were  obtained  from 
the  same  establishments.     That  the  investigation  should  1x3  con- 
fined  to  identical  plants  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  purpose 
in  view.       Had  it  been  otherwise  the  results  might  have  been 
<»1"  some  interest  because  of  the  relations  shown  Ijetween  the  dif- 
ferent elements,  but  they  would  have  revealed  notliing  of  the 
/.'cneral  tendency  from  a  business  point  of  view.     This   is    too 
i'l>vious  for  further  explanation.     The  establishments  included 
represent  66  per  cent,  of  the  productive  capacity  for  the  state. 
Ke^arding  the  conclusions  to  be  drawTi  from  the  results  it  can 
iHThaps  be  said  that  what  is  true  of  two-thirds  of  the  establish- 
inonts  is  likelv  to  be  true  of  all. 


I'UIVATE  FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS  ;  PARTNERS  AND  STOCKHOLD- 


ERS ;  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


In  the  foregoing  presentations  tables  I  and  II  show,  by  in- 

diu^tries,  in  1897  and  1898,  the  respective  number  of  private 

firms  and  corporations,  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

<*la?3ified  as  to  sex,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case,  in 

1^08  as  compared  with  1897.     The  value  of  the  facts  thus  pre- 

*Hited  in  the  above  tables  may  not  at  first  be  fully  apparent. 

Standing  alone  it  is  also  4rue  that  they  have  no  direct  bearing 

^yon  the  condition  of  the  industrv  and  therefore  do  not  seem 

t*^  have  any  relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  investigation. 

^m  the  other  hand,  they  reveal  the  methods  of  management  of 

the  various  enterprises  and  consequently  constitute  a  part    of 

f**iontial  facts  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  industrial  wH>rld. 

^^  both  organization  and  management  corporations  differ  greatly 

^f^m  the  old  style  firm  or  partnership.     As  to    which    one   of 

^n<^  two  methods  management  is  the  best  from  a  social  point 
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of  view-  is  an  open  question  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  t 
explain."  The  figures  merely  show  the  number  each  year,  an 
the  corapariaona  made  eimply  measure  the  changes  which  too 
place  during  the  period.  Facts  that  show  the  method  mostl 
resorted  to  and  the  extent  to  wJiich  it  is  displacing  the  otlii 
method  from  time  to  time,  are  certainly  of  ordinary  interest, 
ia  also  important  to  know  whether,  in  number,  partners  ai 
stockholders  tend  to  increase  or  decrease.  Without  these  fac 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the  tendency  is  towari 
a  concentration  of  ownership  or  not.  By  covering  all  the 
points  the  facts  presented  are  of  considerable  importance  ai 
deserve  f  nrther  analysis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  private  firms  ai 
partners  for  1897-98,  respectively: 


Private  firms  and  partners. 


Years. 

Nnmbor  ot 

Pabtnus 

U>le. 

Female. 

Tow 

m 

1,01S 

&J 

We  see  from  above  presentation  that  of  the  whole  number 
porting,  the  number  of  private  firms  was  032  for  1897,  and  I 
for  1898.  There  was  thus  an  decrease  of  12,  or  1.9  per  c< 
This  means  that  12  private  firms  changed  system  of  managem 
from  private  firms  to  corporations. 

For  1897  the  total  number  of  partners  was  1,339.  Of  tl 
1,276  or  95.3  per  cent,  were  males  a«id  03  or  4.7  per  o 
females.  For  1898  the  total  number  of  partners  was  1,C 
Of  these  1,042  or  95.5  per  cent  were  males  and  47  or  4.5 
cent,  females. 

Comparing  the  number  of  partners  for  the  two  years  we  6 

That  the  males  changed  from  1,270  to  1,042;  a  decreasi 
234  or  18  per  cent. 

That  the  female  partners  changed  in  number  from  63  to 
a  decrease  of  16,  or  25.4  per  cent, 
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That  the  total  number  of  partners  changed  in  number  from 
1,339  to  1,089  ;  a-decrease  of  250,  or  18.7  per  cent. 

While  numerically  the  decrease  was  much  greater  for  the 
male  partners,  the  relative  decrease  was  greater  for  females. 

Of  the  total  decrease  of  250  partners  234,  or  93.6  per  cent, 
were  males,  and  16,  or  6.4  per  cent,  females. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  partners  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1897  the  average  number  to  each  firm  was 
2.12,  while  in  1898  it  was  only  1.76. 

In  the  next  table  is  presented  the  number  of  corporations  and 
stockholders  for  each  of  the  two  years  covered : 

Corporations  and  stockholders. 


Yeajui. 


van. 


N  amber 
of  corpora- 
tions. 

Stockholdbbs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

613 
625 

6,906 
8,671 

967 
1,613 

7,b72 
10.284 

Of  the  whole  number  of  establishments  making  returns,  we 
find  from  the  above  presentation  that  the  number  of  corporations 
was  613  for  1897,  and  625  for  1898.  This  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  who  changed  their  mode  of  management 
from  private  firm  to  corporation,  of  12,  or  1.96  per  cent. 

As  to  the  relative  number  of  male  and  female  stockholders 
it  is  seen,  that,  of  the  7,872  stockholders  for  1897,  6,905,  or 
87.7  per  cent,  were  males,  and  967,  or  12.3  per  cent,  females; 
that  of  the  10,284  stockholders  in  1898,  8,671,  or  84.3  per  cent, 
were  males,  and  1,613,  or  15.7  per  cent,  were  females. 

As  to  the  number  of  stockholders  for  the  two  years  it  appears, 
first,  that  the  males  changed  from  6,905  to  8,671,  this  is  an  in- 
crease of  1,766,  or  20.4  per  cent. ;  second,  that  the  number  of 
females  changed  from  976  to  1,613,  which  is  an  increase  of 
646,  or  67  per  cent. ;  third,  that  the  total  number  changed  from 
7,872  to  10,284,  being  an  increase  in  number  of  2,412,  or  30.6 
per  cent.  There  was  thus  an  increase  in  number  for  each  sex 
as  well  as  in  the  total  number. 
As  the  increase  in  number  of  male  stockholders  is  represented 
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by  1,766  aud  for  females  by  646  the  miraerieal  is  greater  1 
the  former,  when  it  comes  to  tlie  proportional  inci'eaBe,  howev 
this  is  reversed.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  incre; 
for  the  males  was  20.4  per  cent.,  while  for  females  it  was 
per  cent. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  2,412  persons  as  stockholders,  1.' 
or  73.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and  646,  or  26.8  per  cent,  fema 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  stockholders  may  be  furl. 
illustrated  by  showing  the  average  number  to  each  establi 
nient.  In  1897,  613  establishments  had  7,872  stockliolders 
an  average  of  12.8.  In  1898,  62.5  establishments  had  16,: 
stockholders,  or  an  average  of  16.3  to  each. 

From  this  analysis  it  thus  appears  that  during  the  two  v 
period  the  following  changes  in  the  methods  of  business  mam 
incnt  and  in  partners  and  stoekliolders  took  place : 

The  number  of  private  firms  decreased  by  12  and  the  m 
her  of  corporations  increased  by  the  same  number.  The  ni 
her  of  male  partners  decreased  18  per  cent.,  while  the  male  sl< 
holders  increased  20.4  per  cent.  Female  partners  decref 
25.4  per  cent.,  while  female  stockholders  increased  67  per  c 
The  total  nnmljer  of  partners  of  both  sexes  decreased  18.7 
cent.,  while  the  total  number  of  stoekholdei-s  increased  30.6 
cent. 

In  the  following  presentation  is  found,  separately  for  ( 
year,  the  total  number  of  establishments  reporting  and 
combined  number  of  partners  and  stockholders: 

EstahlithmenU  reporting  partners  and  »lockholderg. 


Y&ARS. 

flrms  aod 
corpora- 

Partneu 

AHD  Stock  HOLE 

Hales. 

Females. 

To 

1.2a 

1.243 

8,181 
0.713 

1,030 
l.OBO 

„ 

jj 

We  see  from  this  that  the  total  number  of  establishiiien 
including  both  private  firms  and  corporations— which 
ported  for  1897  and  1898  is  the  same  for  each  year,  or  1,24 

Taking  up  the  male  partners  and  stockholders  we  find 
together  they  number  8,181  in  1897  and  9,713  in  1898.      ' 
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is  an  increase  of  1,532,  or  18.7  per  cent.  As  to  the  female 
partners  and  stockholders  it  is  seen  that  they  numbered  1,030 
in  the  former  and  1,060  in  the  latter  year,  an  increase  of  630, 
or  61.2  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  both  male  and  female 
partners  and  stockholders  are  found  to  be  9,211  for  1897,  and 
11,373  for  1898.  As  a  whole  this  indicates  an  increase  of 
:i,162,  or  28.5  per  cent. 

The  facts  thus  developed  show  that  while  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  private  firms  and  partners,  this  decrease 
was  more  than  balanced  bv  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stock- 
holders.     As  far  as  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  state  are 
concerned  there  has  thus  been  a  diffusion  of  ownership  during 
the  past  year.     In  other  words  more  people  are  interested  in 
them  as  stockliolders  or  owners  today  than  one  year  ago.     The 
iiinnediate  reason  for  this  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  general  prosperity,  stock,  which  before  was  hf^ld 
by  the  organizers   or  in  the   treasury,   has   found   a   profitable 
market  and  thus  met  with  a  greater  distribution  through  the 
rcgnlar  channels  of  business. 

This  relative  increase  also  appears  in  the  averages.  Thus 
it  is  found  that  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  com- 
bined averaged  7.4  persons  to  each  establishment  in  1897  and 
IM  persons  in  1898. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  partners  and  stockhold- 
ers when  the  two  classes  of  investors  are  taken  together  stood 
as  follows:  For  1897  tlie  total  munber  was  9,211.  Of  these 
^481,  or  88.82  per  cent,  were  males  and  1,030,  or  11.18  per 
cent,  females.  For  1898  the  total  was  11,373  and  of  these  9,713 
or  85.4r  |)er  cent,  were  males  and  1,660,  or  14.6  per  cent,  were 
females. 

As  a  whole  these  figures  or  facts  indicate  that  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  from  the  individual  to  the  corporate  manage- 
ment of  industries  in  the  manufacturing  line. 

In  eonneeton  with  the  foregoing  presentations  a  few  facts 
mentioned  in  the  foot  notes  to  tables  I  and  II  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  was  there  seen  that  for  1897,  seven  private  firms  and 
uve  corporations,  that  for  1898,  eight  private  firms  and  eleven 
corporations  failed  to  report  as  to  partners  and  stockholders, 
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and  that  for  these  reasons  these  31  establishments  were  not  ii 
eluded  in  those  tables.  In  the  above  analysis,  however,  the  mis 
ing  figures  were  supplied.  The  partners  and  stockholders  we 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  averages  for  all.  As  the  esta 
lishments  from  which  they  were  omitted,  judging  from  tlit 
production  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  seemed  to  eon 
spend  closely  to  what  might  fairly  be  regar<led  as  an  aveca 
plant  in  this  state.  The  figures  thus  supplied  are  consider 
safe,  or  practically  correct. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

By  capital  invested  in  this  case  is  meant,  first,  the  value 
land,  buildings,  fixtures,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  actus 
employed  in  production.  Second,  the  cost  value  of  all  i 
materials  on  hand  on  the  first  day  of  the  business  year.  Tbi 
all  cash  capital  employed,  whether  o'.vned  or  borrowed.  Th 
facts  were  obtained  from  each  establishment  included.  ' 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  1897  and  1898  by  e 
industry  as  classified  is  shown  in  table  III  of  this  part. 

The  main  purpose  of  obtaining  this  data  was  to  ascerl 
the  total  amoimt  of  capital  employed  eacli  year,  and  thus, 
comparisons,  ascertain  whether  there  was  an  increase  or  decn 
in  1898.  Statistics  of  capital  are  also  interesting  for  oi 
reasons.  When,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  collected  in 
nection  with  the  data  of  other  elements  of  production,  valu 
comparisons  are  possible.  Thus  the  relation  between 
amount  of  capital  used  and  the  value  of  the  output  and  ami 
paid  as  wages  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Helations  of 
nature  often  throw  much  light  upon  industrial  organizai 
Facts  from  which  they  may  be  determined  are  therefon 
value. 

-By  some  statisticians  statistics  of  capital  employed  are 
garded  as  of  little  value.  Many  reasons  are  a.fsigned  for 
The  one  mostly  given,  however,  is  that  reliable  data  of  the  ca 
invested  in  manufacturing  cannot  l)e  obtained.  Without  e: 
ining  this  contention  in  detail  attention  may  be  called  to  a 
facts  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  situation  is  by  no  m 
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serious  as  this.     It  is  true  that  there  are  many  items  in  the 
"^xnount  invested  that  cannot  be  told  off  hand.     It  is  also  true 
Miat  the  manuf  actnrers,  as  a  rule,  are  much  averse  to  reporting 
facta  concerning  their  investments.     This,  however,  does  not 
prove  the  undertaking  impossible.     Where  even  fairly  complete 
books  are  kept  there  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  value 
of  the  plant,  as  it  stands,  may  be  ascertained.     The  first  of  this 
is  the  original  cost ;  the  second  is  the  amount  for  which  it  could 
lye  reproduced ;  third  is  to  capitalize  its  earning  power.     The 
first  metliod  may  not  be  exactly  clear  as  investment  and  depre- 
ciation may  have  been  confounded.     Obstacles  of  this  kind  can 
usually  be  removed  by  a  little  explanation.     The  second  method 
is  certainlv  feasible.     Few  manufacturers  are  unable  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  renewing  their  plant.     The  third  way,  that  of  capital- 
izing the  earning  power  of  a  plant  is  perhaps  the  simplest  way  of 
all.    It  is  often  resorted  to,  but  to  make  the  earnings  for  any 
particular  year  the  basis  might  be  misleading.     For  statistical 
purposes  the  capitalizing  of  the  average  earning  would  be  pre- 
ferable.    Of  these  methods  the  second  was  employed  for  these 
reports,  while  the  facts  wanted   were  not   alwavs  readily  ob- 
tained, it  can  be  said  that  we  hardly  met  with  a  single  manu- 
facturer who  insisted  he  could  not  tell  the  amount  of  his  invest- 
ttvewt.     By  making  it  clear  that  the  facts  furnished  would  not 
\jft  \3Lsed  to  their  detriment  it  is  usually  also  possible  to  over- 
come such  objections  to  reporting  as  arise  from   fear   of  pub- 
licity.   Such  items  as  raw  material,  cash  and  credit,  capital, 
ttc,  are  sometimes  misunderstood.     Any  confusion  from  this 
source  can  usually  be  prevented  by  a  full  explanation  of  what 
these  terms  stand  for.     For  instance,  if  by  credit  capital  is 
understood  the  excess  of  the  amounts  owed  over  the  amount  owed 
them,  the  question  becomes  reasonably  clear.     More  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  request  for  such  data  is  presented 
than  upon  the  ability  of  employers  to  furnish  it.     Skill    and 
tact  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  collecting  them  usually  brings 

^rrect  returns.     This,  it  is  believed,  is  only  common  experi- 
ence. 

Concerning  inquiries  about  capital  such  as  the  ones  outlined 
above,  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  not  broad  enough  to  cover 
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all  the  means  of  production  which  properly  come  under  capit 
and  tliat  for  this  reason  the  answers  do  not  show  what  is  claimi 
for  them.  In  a  certain  aense  these  objections  are  well  taltf 
As  aihided  to  already,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reacli  everytliii 
that  may  be  included  in  the  capital  invested.  The  ma 
reason  for  this  is  the  numerous  forms  which  capital  is  made 
assume.  In  practically  every  establishment  there  are  certain 
both  tangible  and  intangible  means  of  production  that  esca 
notice  and  whioli  if  classed  as  capital  will  he  omitted  from  t 
schedules.  The  statement  that  the  inquiries,  as  a  whole,  are  I 
narrow  may  therefore  be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand  it 
equally  trno  that  the  capital  thus  left  out  is  insigniticant 
amount.  A  most  careful  investigation  would  reveal  that  in  a 
case  it  cannot  foot  up  to  more  than  a  Very  small  percentage 
the  total  investment.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  eapi 
which  thus  escapes  notice  consists  mostly  of  such  means  as 
not  to  any  appreciable  extent  affet^ted  hy  the  addition  or  wi 
drawal  to  or  from  the  original  investment,  or  by  changes  in 
business  condition.  The  schedule  covered  all  the  inijwrt 
items  into  which  the  investment  can  usually  be  divided  t 
which  reflects  the  nps  and  dov\Tis  in  the  business.  Oonsit 
ing  all  this,  and  also  the  fact  that  imptiries  are  the  same  fi 
year  to  year,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  data  of  cap 
presented  hero  show  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

The  following  table  shovra  for  twelve  of  the  leading  indusl 
for  other  industries  and  for  all  industries,  the  amount  of  cap 
invested  by  the  establishments  include^l  in  1897  and  1898, 
gether  with  the  amount  and  percentage  of  increase  or  deer* 
in  18tlS  as  compared  with  1 897 : 
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Capital  invested. 


INDU8TB1B8. 


Agricultural  impleuients  

KoorH  aud  Khuos    

Chuirs    

Fumliure    

I-agf r  beor  

Wather    

Lumbf^r,  lath  nud  shingles  | 

MaoliineK  and   machinery   

Papier  and  pulp   

i^»h.  diiors.  hltuds  aud  muuldlngKl 

J^hfvt  metal  poods   

^*a?;»)tiH,  carriages  and  sleighs   .. 
V>vWt  \udustriOH    I 


31 
2-1 
13 
42 
71 
33 
1681 

34 
731 
2G| 
531 

591; 


Amount  of  Capi- 
tal Invested. 


1897. 


$7,826,158 

1.900.423 

3.S35.742 

2.77G.2H5 

35.539.091 

12.124,012 

45.642.002 

9.0a^.03O 

9.014.723 

5.541.3571 

2,673.622 

5.288.915 

48.560.299 


1808. 


Incbeabb  +] 

OR 

Decrease   — 
in  1898. 


Amounts. 


Per 
cent. 


I 


n0,968.413|  + 

2,309.116  + 

3,890,880  + 

3, 114.4401  + 

36,702,0441  + 

14.082,3051  + 

39.946.3321— 

11,396,5661  + 

11,570.5681  + 

5,495.8101— 

2.866.5721  + 

5.924.195  + 

60.000. 6731  + 


$3,142,255 

408,693 

55,139 

338,145 

1.162.953 

1,958,293 

5.696.670 

2.358,536 

2.555,835 

45,538 

182,950 

635,280 

2,040.374 


40.15 
21.50 

1.43 
12.17 

3.27 
16.15 
12.48 
26.0d 
28.35 

0.82 

6.84 
12.01 

4.21 


■I- 


AU  ImlustrleH    1.2451$l89.760,669l$198,856.913i  +    $9,096. 244|  +    4.79 

III  I     '  I 


According  to  above  table  tlie  capital  invested  in  1897  and 
1^J)S,  in  the  establisimicutrf  included  amounted  to  $189,760,669 
and  $11)8,S.56,91»*5,  respectively.  As  compared  with  the  preced- 
in":  yeiir  there  was  tlnis  an  increase  for  1898  of  $9,096,244,  or 
4.T9  per  cent. 

The  talde  shows  that  1,245  establishments  arc  included.  As 
i^cii  already  these  were  classified  in  46  industries.  In  the  above 
tahlo  twelve  of  the  leading  industries  are  presented  separately, 
while  the  34  remaining  industries  appear  under  the  head  of 
other  industries.  Comparing  the  twelve  industries  with  other 
industries,  witli  respect  to  the  number  of  establishments  in- 
cluded, ^\x*  find  that  the  former,  together,  show  654  or  52.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  while  the  latter  only  embraces  591  or  47.5 
K-r  cent,  of  tlic  establishments.  C'Omparing  the  twelve  indus- 
^nes  and  other  industries  with  regard  to  the  capital  invesed  it 
is  found  that  in  1S97  the  fonner  show  $141,200,402  or  over  74 
Fr  cent,  of  the  total,  while  other  industries  show  $48,560,299 
or  only  l>6  j>er  cent,  of  the  total;  and  that  in  1898,  the  twelve 
industries  show  $148,256,240  or  77  per  cent.,  while  other  in- 
(liistries  show  only  $50,600,678  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  invested.  Tor  1897,-  52.5  per  cent,  of  the  establish- 
ments represented  show  74  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested.  In 
1898  the  same  establishments  represented  77  per  cent,  of  tho 
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capital,  a  gain  upon  other  industries  of  3  per  cent.  The 
figures  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  raio 
tries  in  the  amount  of  capital  represented.  A  study  of  ll 
capital  invested  in  connection  with  other  elements,  aueh  as  tl 
product  and  wages  paid,  would  throw  much  light  upon  the  rel 
tion  of  these  elements  and  tlie  proportion  of  each  that  is  foui 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  in  the  different  industries. 

Of  the  twelve  leading  industries,  eight  show  an  increase  ai 
two  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  capital  used.  With  referen 
to  the  amount  of  the  increase,  the  order  for  those  showing 
larger  investment  for  1898  than  for  the  preceding  year  atan 
as  follows :  Agricultural  implements,  paper  and  pulp,  maehiin 
etc.,  boots  and  shoes,  wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs,  fumitu 
sheet  metal  goods,  and  chairs.  A  close  examination  of  the 
turns  with  this  end  in  view  points  strongly  to  the  fact  that  t 
increase  of  capital  in  these  cases  was  the  natural  result  of 
expansion  o¥  business. 

The  two  industries  showing  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
capital  employed  in  180B  as  compared  with  1897  were  lumb 
lath  and  shingles  and  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  With  regard 
lumber,  lath  and  shingles  the  situation  is  somewhat  peculi 
The  lumber  industry  is  on  a  steady  decline  in  this  state.  1 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  sources  of  raw  material  or  timber  . 
rapidly  exhausted.  A  large  proportion  of  the  establishme 
which  reported  for  this  presentation  were  going  out  of  busin 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  looking  over  the  returns  it  i 
plainly  noticed  that  those  which  were  going  out  of  business 
ported  a  much  smaller  capital  for  1898  than  for  1897,  altboi 
their  output  was  in  many  eases  fully  as  large  as  for  the  [ 
vious  year.  That  under  such  circumstances  a  decrease  in 
capital  should  take  place  is  fully  in  accordance  with  fa 
Preparatory  to  going  out  of  business  the  plant  is  usually 
kept  up,  loss  money  is  also  required  for  material  and  other 
l>ense3.  In  other  words,  the  capital  is  withdrawn  as  rapi 
as  possible.  Tlie  figures  in  this  respect  only  correspond  to  o 
mon  observation. 

The  sash  and  door  industry,  the  other  of  the  two  indust 
showing  a  decline,  may  have  been  somewhat  affected  by 
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£f«?lin^  in  the  lumber  industry.     It  need  hardly  be  mentioned 

tbat^  these  two  industries  are  closely  allied,  the  product  of  the 

Qtv^      being  largely  the  raw  material  of  the  other.     The  returns, 

"Wsirever,  did  not  fully  reveal  whether  the  decline  in  lumber  had 

^^  'S'et  bad  any  effect  upon  the  business  of  sash  and  door  plants, 

"'^^  they  appeared  to  show  a  tendency  in  this  direction.     During 

-^  "^8  the  wood  working  industries  in  this  state  were  subjected  to 

^terikes  and  other  troubles  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 

t^iat  this  fact  might  have  resulted  in  a  tendency  for  at  least 

ac  temporary  withdrawal  of  capital.     As  a  whole,  the  decrease 

^n  the  capital,  whatever  the  causes,  was  very  slight,  being  less 

tljan  one  per  cent. 

Going  back  to  Table  III,  which  shows  for  each  of  the  in- 
dustries included  the  amount  of  capital  used  in  1897  and  1898, 
we  find  that  of  the  46  industries  given,  36  show  an  increase 
and  10  a  decrease  in  capital  for  the  latter  year.     The  propor- 
tion showing  an  increase  is  large,  ^vhich  on  the  whole  ought 
to  mean  a  healthv  condition  of  our  industries.       A  small  de- 
cline  in  the  capital,  however,  does  not  always  mean  a  smaller 
output.     This  is  plainly  illustrated  in  the  tables.     We  see  there 
that  there  are  several  cases  where  a  slight  reduction  in  capital 
and  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  are  found  for 
the  same  industry.       Where  such  variations  are  small,  as  is 
the  case  here,  they  are  of  little  significance  and  probably  in 
most  cases  due  to  the  fact  that  the  value  or  price  of  the  products 
has  increased  faster  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering 
into  these  products. 

STOCK  USED. 

• 

By  stock  is  meant  the  material  and  supplies  used  during  the 

year,  or  which   entered  the  annual   product.       The  material 

Tisually  called  raw  material  consists  of  the  goods  which  through 

the  application  of  labor  and  machinery  are  transformed  into 

,  other  goods.     Supplies  consist  of  coal,  gas^  power,  oils,  such  as 

^  are  used  or  must  be  had  in  all  manufacturing  establishments. 

It  also  includes  packing  boxes  or  barrels, — in  fact,  supplies  of 

ftll  kind^.    The  tot^l  cost  value  of  ^11  such  materials  and  sup- 

■ 
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plies  used  for  each  industry  for  the  years  1897  and  1898  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  IV. 

The  principal  value  of  statistics  of  this  nature  is,  perliaps, 
from  their  economic  importance.  Tliey  arc  also  valuable  from 
the  fact  that,  collected  in  connection  with  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts they  act  as  a  sort  of  a  check  upon  the  returns,  or  as  a  basis 
for  guidance  throufi:h  which  errors  in  the  schedule  can  be  mucli 
more  easilv  detected. 

When  the  questions  in  the  schedule  are  specific,  or  the  in- 
formation desired  so  fully  pointed  out  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  regarding  it,  little  or  no  difficulty  should  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  correct  data  of  the  kind  described 
here.  Especially  should  this  be  true  in  all  cases  where  even 
fairly  complete  records  are  kept.  Regardless  of  these  facts, 
complete  data  of  the  material  used  is  not  always  easily  ol)- 
tained.     The  chief  reasons  for  this  arc  usuallv  found  with  the 

I 

employers  themselves.     As  a  rule,  employers  are  averse  to  ^ve 
facts  which  may  reveal  their  profits,  or  tend  to  do  this.     As  the 
raw  material  or  stock  used  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  elements 
of  their  expense,  it  is  therefore  readily  seen  how  it  might  happen 
that  the  figures  reported  might  not  correspond  to  the  facts,  even 
when  no  particular  objectirm  is  raised  to  reporting.     Ey  this 
is  not  meant  that  w^e  have  met  with  a  large  number  of  such  in- 
stances, for  the  proportion  who  tried  to  mislead  in  this  way  is 
not  great.     Attention  is  simply  called  to  this  fact  because  it 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  means  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
order  to  cover  up  the  facts.       Xumerous  other  sources  of  error 
could  also  be  mentioned.     Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
trend  and  that  all  the  factors  bearing  upon  the  results  have  Ix^eu 
considered.     On  the  whole,  the  experience  obtained  from  hand- 
ling such  returns  from  year  to  year  is  a  safeguard  in  itself. 
In  the  careful  editing  to  which  returns  were  subjected  there 
was  small  chance  for  anv  error  to  find  it.s  wav  into  the  final 
result.       Such  editing,  however,  means  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
and  usually  results  in  many  additional  re(]uests  for  correct  data. 
But  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  correct  results  can  be  obtained. 
These  facts  are  mentioned  in  order  to  show  the  amount  of  care 
exercised  and  the  steps  taken  to  avoid  errors. 
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The  cost  value  of  the  raw  material  and  supplies  used  for  the 
vears  included  Avill  be  found  in  the  following  table: 


Stock  used. 


Imdustkibs. 


0*^  5 
2 


Value  of 
Stock  Usbo. 


1897. 


1898. 


Incbease  + 

OB  DeCBBASB  — 

IN  1898. 


AmouDts. 


Pep 

cent. 


Arrlcaltural    Implements    

B«K>tR  and  shoes   

rhalTs   ; 

Furniture    

Laf:eT  beer  

Leather    

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles  

Machines  and  machinery   

Paper  and  pulp   

Saiih,  doors,  blinds  and  moulding 

Sheet  metal  goods   

Waii:ons,  carnages  and  sleighs 

Other  industries   


31 
24 
13 
42 
71 
3»| 

yss 

86 
34 
731 
26 
53 
591 


12.174.798 
1.983.766 
1.077.343 
1.333.503 
3,702.671 

11.320.816 

12,187.522 
3.333.014 
3.481.577 
2.879.0071 
1.898.543i 
2.116,750 

60.640.761 


$2,296,622 
2.102.760 
1,149,372 
1.681.650 
4.071.40a 

11,983.276 

13.193.042 
3.988.147 
5.086.288 
2.839.6261 
2.006.382 
2.491.797 

59.788.820 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


$123,824 

118.994 

72.030 

348.147 

368.732 

662.400 

1.005.520 

655.133 

1.604.711 

39.381 

106.839 

.rr5.047 

9,148,059 


All   industries    ]  1.2451  $98,13O,a7Oj$112.680.185|  +  $14,560,115 


i 


r 


5.69 

5.99 

6.68 

26.10 

9.a5 

5.85 

8.25 

19.65 

46.09 

1.36 

5.62 

17.71 

18.06 


+  14.82 


The  above  table  is  essentially  a  table  of  comparisons.       For 
the  twelve  industries  which  have  been  selected  for  comparisons, 
and  for  all  the  other  industries  combined,  as  well  as  for  all  in- 
dustries,— comprising  in  all  1,245  establishments,, — ^the  table 
shows  separately,  for  1897  and  1898,  the  cost  value  of  all  the 
material  and  supplies  which  entered  into  the  products  of  these 
years.     It  also  shows,  for  each  of  the  classifications  given,  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  cost  value  of  the  raw  material  and 
other  articles  used,  together  with  the  percentages  in  each  case. 
Taking  the  figures  for  all  industries,  that  is,  for  the  1,245  es- 
taHishments,  we  find  that  the  cost  value  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies footed  up  to  $98,130,070  for  1897,  and  $112,680,185  for 
I'^OS.     Comparing  these  it  appears  that  the  excess  for  the  lat- 
ter year  was  $14,550,1 1 5.     As  between  the  two  years  this  means 
an  increase  in  1898  of  14.82  per  cent.     This  increase  is  mainly 
Jue  to  a  general  expansion  of  business. 

In  1897  the  value  of  materials  and  supplies  u.sed  thus 
amounted  to  $98,130,070.  Of  this  amount,  $47,489,301),  or 
•^^.4  per  cent,,  comes  under  the  12  classified  industries,  and 
$50,640,761,  or  51.6  per  cent.,  under  '*other  industries." 

In  1898  the  cost  value  of  all  the  materials  and  supplies  used 
^  $112,680,185,     Of  this  amount,  $52,891,365,  which  is  46,8. 
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per  cent,  of  the  whole,  comes  under  the  12  classified  industries, 
or  those  named;  and  $59,788,820,  or  53.2  per  cent.,  under 
"other  industries." 

The  increase  for  1898  over  the  previous  year  was  $14,550,115, 
or  14.82  per  cent.  Of  this  amount  $5,402,154,  or  37.8  per 
cent.,  was  for  the  12  industries,  and  $9,148,059,  or  62.2  per 
cent,  for  "other  industries."  The  increase  for  "other  indus- 
tries" was  thus  much  greater  in  proportion  than  for  those  given 
separately.  This  is  made  particularly  plain  when  these  figures 
are  compared  with  those  given  above. 

Only  one  industry  among  the  twelve  which  are  presented  in 
above  table, — that  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds, — shows  a  decline. 
The  decline  in  this  case,  however,  is  very  small,  being  only  a 
little  over  one  per  cent.  As  a  whole,  this  industry  shows  no 
particular  strength  over  the  previous  year,  the  output  being  only 
a  trifle  larger. 

Going  back  to  Table  IV,  where  the  figures  for  1897  and  1898 
for  each  of  the  36  industries  are  given  in  detail,  we  find  that 
of  this  number  only  7  show  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials and  supplies  used.  In  many  of  the  industries  the  busi- 
ness for  the  two  years  was  so  nearly  the  same  that  any  varia- 
tion was  more  likely  to  be  due  to  changes  in  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  products  than  to  the  quantity  used  or  turned  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  drawback  to  satisfactory  manu- 
facturing statistics  of  this  kind  comes  from  fluctuation  in  prices. 

VALUE   OF   GOODS   PEODUCED. 

By  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  is,  in  this  connection, 
meant  the  total  market  value  of  all  the  goods  made  or  work 
done  during  1897  and  1898  by  the  establishments  included. 
Data  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  output  was,  of  course,  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  other  facts  presented  in  this  part,  and  the  facts  appearing 
under  this  head  form  a  part  of  the  general  plan.  The  details, 
as  far  as  given,  are  presented  in  table  V.  In  conformity  with 
the  other  presentation,  this  table  embraces  the  facts  for  the  1,245 
establishments,  classified  into  46  industries,  which  made  return? 
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for  both  years.  As  it  stands,  the  table  shows,  by  industries, 
and  separately  for  1897  and  1898,  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
produced,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  as  the  case 
may  he  for  the  later  year. 

Xo  facts  relating  to  manufactures  are  of  greater  importance, 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  than  such  as  show  the  annual 
output.  This  is  true  whether  these  facts  stand  alone,  or  are 
nsc*d  in  connection  with  other  facts.  Standing  alone,  they  show 
not  only  the  gross  income  in  our  manufacturing  industries,  but 
oolWted  upon  the  proper  plan  and  from  time  to  time  they  can 
also  be  made  to  measure  the  growth  or  decline  of  these  in- 
dustries. 

Taken  together  with  other  facts,  such  as  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital used,  the  respective  amounts  paid  for  raw^  material,  wages, 
salaries,  and  other  expenses,  the  total  value  of  the  product  will 
enable  many  valuable  and  interesting  comparisons.  Thus  it 
can  \)c  shown,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  capital  required  to 
turn  out  a  given  product.  It  will  also  make  calculations  possi- 
ble of  the  proportion  of  the  various  items  of  expense  which  are 
necesxsary  in  order  to  obtain  the  product.  If  the  figures  are 
accurate  and  given  in  sufficient  detail  it  wull  also  reveal  the  rela- 
tive earnings  or  share  in  the  product  of  the  various  factors  which 
have  contributed. 

It  is  true  that  owing  to  fluctuations  in  prices,  the  market  value 

^t  the  goods  made  is  an  uncertain  standard  of  measurement. 

When  prices  are  low  a  greater  quantity  of  products  is  certainly 

mjuired  to  make  up  a  certain  value  than  when  prices  are  high. 

The  only  absolutely  true  way  to  measure  the  development  of 

any  industry  would  therefore  he  by  the  quantity  and  quality 

of  its  products.       Correct  data  of  the  quantity  alone,  leaving 

the  quality  out,-  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.     The  products 

are  of  such  a  variety  both  as  to  nature  and  \^^rth  that  not  even 

a  tlioup:ht  of  measuring  them  in  this  way  can  be  entertained. 

Since  absolute  data  cannot  be  had,    the  next  best  method  must 

w  resorted  to,  if  there  is  to  be  any  measurement  at  all ;  and  the 

hwt  method  practicable  is  to  obtain  the  money  or  market  value 

of  the  products.       This  is  the  only  one  in  general  use,  in  fact, 

the  only  i^ay  in  which  even  any  approximate  figures  as  to  the 

32 
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output  CRD  be  had.  While  thci'o  are  ups  and  downs  in  the  ma^ 
ket,  other  conditions  involved  also  change.  Barring  fluctuations 
of  short  duration,  tlie  general  moveiuDiiis  in  value  are  gradual 
and  slow.  On  the  wliole,  the  market  value  of  commodities 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  misleading.  In  many  cases,  at  lenat, 
it  undoubtedly  in  the  long  run  coincides  very  closely  with  the 
quantity.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elementa  of 
expense  it  is  not  likely  that  it  is  greatly  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions in  value  of  the  products.  Higher  prices  of  products  are 
generally  followed  by  higher  prices  of  raw  material  and  higher 
wages.  Of  course  all  the  factors  do  not  move  precisely  at  the 
same  time;  but  the  general  tendency  is  in  the  same  direction. 

The  value  of  the  products  or  the' goods  made  in  1897  and  1698 
is  shown  in  the  following  presentation ; 


Total  value  of  gooda  made  and  work  done. 


» 

Value  op  Goods 

M*DE  AND  Wo« 

1>0NB. 

I  NCI  BASS     + 

1«B7.      1      1S98. 

AmountB. 

n 

I 
I 

ts. 

ii 

1 

i 

53 



Jl 

22. 043. IS 

ii 

t,2GE.2K 
75.  no,  61! 

+  r!.a 

RiiBh.  aoori  b?[iida  and  muaidinii 

WnRons.  oarrliigeB  and  slelgba.... 

ris-J! 

$i69.ew.er3|ii»2.o;a.s3: 

+  m.m.Mo 

The  preceding  presentation,  as  explained  elsewhere,  is  made 
up  of  the  returns  of  1,245  establishments  which  were  classified 
into  46  industries.  In  the  table  as  it  stands,  however,  only  12 
of  the  leading  industries  are  presented  separately.  The  remain- 
ing 34,  industries  are  grouped  under  "Other  Industries." 

As  it  stands,  the  above  table  thus  shows,  for  each  of  the  twelve 
industries  given  separately,  for  all  those  grouped  under  other 
industries  and  for  all  industries  included,  the  toal  value  of  the 
goods  made  or  work  done  in  1897  and  1898, 
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"taking  the  table  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  the  1,245  establish- 

^^orrtits  turned  out  products  which  were  valued  at  $169,946,673 

^^<l  $192,070,633,  in  1897  and  1898  respectively.     The  prod- 

^^^t  for  1898  was  thus  of  greater  value  than  that  for  1897.     The 

^'^uerenee  in  favor  of  the  latter  year  was  $22,123,960,  an  in- 

('    t^ase  of  13.01  per  cent. 

As  said,  the  figures  for  12  out  of  the  46  industries  are  given 
s^^parately,  w^hile  those  for  the  remaining  34  are  included  in 
<^ne  amount  under  "Other  Industries."     An  examination  of  the 
figures  will  readily  show  that  those  given  separately  embrace 
the  more  important  or  leading  industries  in  the  state,  and  this 
iss  the  main  reason  why  they  are  given  greater  prominence.     Of 
^lie  1,245  establishments,  654,  or  52.53  per  cent.,  are  embraced 
V)v  these  12  industries:  26  per  cent,  of  the  industries  thus  com- 
prises over  525  of  the  establishments. 

In  1897  the  total  output  was  valued  at  $169,^46,673.  Of 
this  amount,  $75,270,619,  or  44.3  per  cent.,  was  produced  by 
those  classified  as  "Other  Industries." 

In  1898  the  total  output  was  valued  at  $192,070,633.  The 
product  of  those  which  are  classified  under  "Other  Industries" 
amounts  to  $86,575,197,  or  45.1  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

From  these  facts  it  fo]]o^\^  that  47.4  per  cent,  of  the  estab- 
lishments turned  out  44.3  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  1897,  and 
"iS.l  per  cent,  in  1898.  This  variation  is  also  in  a  measure 
home  out  by  the  relative  proportion  of  capital  used  and  the 
value  of  stock  consumed. 

Going  back  to  Table  V  where  the  value  of  the  goods  produced 
\u  each  of  the  46  industries  for  the  two  years,  together  with 
\\ie  increase  and  decrease  for  1898  are  shown,  we  find  that  only 
five  of  the  whole  number  of  industries  included  show  a  decline 
m  the  latter  year.  The  industries  in  which  business  thus  seems 
*^  have  been  dull  are :  Burial  cases,  etc. ;  cotton  and  linen 
goods;  paints,  ails,  etc.;  staves,  etc.,  and  stone,  etc.  In  burial 
^^*^>  otc.,  the  decline  amounted  to  27.4  per  cent. ;  in  paints, 
^•f  to  20.9  per  cent. ;  in  staves,  etc.,  10.75  per  cent. ;  in  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  6.73  per  cent. ;  in  stone,  etc.,  2.4  per  cent.  In 
two  industries,  therefore,  the  decline  exceeds  20  per  cent. ;  in 
the  other  three  it  runs  from  a  little  over  10  to  2.4  per  cent. 
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The  industries  in  which  this  decline  took  place  are  not  among 
the  most  important  to  the  state.  Considering  this  and  also  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  net  increase  for  all  of  over  13  per  cent, 
it  is  evident  that  the  declines  mentioned  did  not  materially  af- 
fect the  general  business  situation. 

Considering  all  the  facts  which  have  thus  been  presented,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  industrial  situation  throughout  1898 
showed  considerable  improvement  over  the  previous  year.    It 
is  true  that  five  industries  indicate  a  decline.     But  on  the  other 
hand,  41  industries  showed  a  very  decided  increase.     The  in- 
dustries showing  a  decline  were  not  only  fewer  from  a  numer- 
ical point  of  view,  but  even  of  less  importance  when  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  is  taken  into  account.     Thus  the  five  in- 
dustries showing  a  decline  are  represented  by  47  establishments, 
while  showing  an  increase  include  1,198  establishments.    These 
figures  are  a  fair  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  theso 
two  classes  of  industries  from  a  business  point  of  view  and  show 
an  unmistakable  tendency  in  the  industrial  condition  for  the 
period  covered. 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  the  data  col- 
lected was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  the  average  number  em- 
ployed and  the  respective  number  during  the  periods  when  the 
smallest  and  greatest  numlx^r  were  employed,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber employed  by  months. 

These  facts,  by  industries  and  covering  1897  and  1898,  are 
chiefly  presented  in  tables  VI  to  XI  inclusive.  Thus,  tables  VI 
and  VII  show  the  average,  smallest,  and  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons employed.  Table  VIII  shows  the  excess  of  the  greatest 
over  the  smallest  number  of  persons  in  1898  as  compared  with 
1897.  Tables  IX  and  X  show  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  each  establishment  at  the  different  periods  of  employment ; 
and  table  XI,  which  covers  several  pages,  gives  the  number  by 
months. 

The  main  purpose  of  presenting  these  figures  is  to  shew  the 
condition  as  to  employment  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
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in  the  state.      How  far  this  condition  is  revealed  may  be  a  ques- 
tion.    So  far  as  could  be  learned  the  figures  obtained  were  ap- 
proximately correct.     The  proportion  of  establishments  repre- 
sented is  also  sufficient  for  representative  data  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view.     The  method  itself  may  not  be  the  best,  but  has 
been  tried,  and  was  the  only  one  feasible  under  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  data  were  obtained.     It  was  not  intended  thai 
the  data  should  apply  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  or  all  industries 
in  the  state.-       It  is  confined  to  manufacturing  only.       For 
the     larger     proportion     of     the     establishments     the     data 
shows,    not    only    the    number    employed    by    month,    but    at 
the  highest  and  lowest  period  of  employment.       Considering 
these  facts  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  the  con- 
clusion would  seem  supported  that  as  far  as  manufacturing  goes, 
the  basis  is  not  only  safe  but  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  tables 
relating  to  system  of  management,  capital  stock,  and  goods  made, 
and  those  which  relate  to  persons  employed,  wages,  proportion 
of  business  done  and  days  in  operation,  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments included.     In  the  former  presentation  1,245  establish- 
ments are  included,  while  the  latter  shows  1,499  establishments, 
or  154  more  than  the  former.     The  reason  for  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  reporting  as  to  the  latter  facts  was  greater, 
Infonnation  as  to  the  mode  of  management,  capital,  stocks  and 
products  was  only  obtained  from  the  more  representative  in- 
dustries, while  data  as  to  persons  employed  was  obtained  from 
employers  in  practically  all  industries  whether,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  cH>me  uiuler  manufactures  or  not.     The  additional  es- 
tablishments in  the  latter  case,  however,  have  been  classified 
separately  into  12  industries  and  can  therefore  be  treated  alone 
without  much  extra  trouble. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  persons  employed  attention  is  given, 
first,  to  the  average,  smallest,  and  greatest  number  employed; 
and  second,  to  the  number  employed  by  months.  This  seems  to 
be  their  logical  order  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  the  data  is 
presented  in  the  report. 

The  following  presentation,  which  is  the  first  in  order,  is  de- 
voted to  average  number  of  persons  employed  during  1897  and 
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1898,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number  and  percentages 
for  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  1897. 


Industbibs. 


•o  ce  s 

-  "  a 
0  •  c 


avebaok  kumbbb  op 

Persons  EmpijOted 

Both  Sexes. 


1897. 


1898. 


Incbeasb  + 
Decrkasb  - 

18B8. 


Number. 


Agricultural  implements  

Boots  aud  shoes  

Chairs    

Furniture  

Lager  beer  ,.. 

Leather    

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles  

Machines  aud  machinery 

Paper  and  pulp   

Sa8h,  doors  and  blinds  

Sheet  metal  goods  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 


31 

1.866 

24 

2,299 

13 

S.Odl 

42 

2.441 

71 

8.106 

33 

4.754 

168 

11.827 

86 

4.486 

34 

3.152 

731 

3.507    f 

26 
53 


2.042 
2,370 


2.454 
2.446 
3.485 
2.681 
3,050 
4.643 
12.651 
5.169 
3,527 
3.381 
2.135 
2,589 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


688 
147 
394 
240 

Si 
111 
824 
673 
375 
126 

93 
219 


Per 
cent. 

+  31.51 

+ 
+ 
+ 


Total  12  industries 
Other  industries  


All   industries 


.1      6541 
.1      845 

I. :  I  - 


44,943 
42.591 


48.201 
48,047 


+ 
+ 


3.258 
5.456 


I 


1,4991 
I 


87.534    I        96,248    j+     8.714    1+  9.K 


6.9S 
12.74 
9.S3 
1.S6 
2.33 
6.96 
15.00 
11.89 
3.39 
4.55 
9.24 

"T.24 

12.M 


The  preceding  table  shows,  for  the  12  itemized  industries, 
separately  and  as  a  whole,  for  other  industries,  and  for  all  in- 
dustries, the  number  of  establishments  included,  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  in  each  case,  in  1897  and  180S, 
the  increase  and  dtxirease  in  number  and  percentage  in  1898  as 
compared  to  1897. 

For  the  1,499  establishments  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  was  87,5;34  in  1897,  and  9(),248  in  1898.  There  was 
thus  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  8,714  persons,  which  sum 
is  equivalent  to  about  9.95  per  cent. 

Of  the  1,499  establishments,  G54,  or  43.63.  per  cent,  are  in 
the  12  industries,  and  845,  or  50.37  per  cent.,  for  other  indus- 
tries. 

As  to  the  average  number  of  persons  for  1897  we  find  tliat 
44,943,  or  51.34  per  cent,  of  the  total  '\vere  for  the  12  indus- 
tries, and  42,534,  or  48.06  per  cent.,  were  in  other  indiistrie.-^. 
For  43.03  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  51.34  per  cent,  of  the 
persons,  when  the  average  number  was  employe<l,  were  thus 
found. 

In  1898  the  12  industries  with  43.63  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments show  50.08  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed ;  while 
other  industries,  embracing  50.37  per  cent  of  the  establishments, 
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show  49.98  per  cent,  of  the  persons.  The  range  in  this  respect 
is  also  illustrated  by  the  increases  in  1898.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  increase  for  all  industries  was  8,714  persons,  and  that  of 
this,  the  increase  for  other  industries  was  5,456,  or  62.5  per 
cent,  while  that  for  the  12  industries  was  3,258  persons,  or 
37.50  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  range  was  nar- 
rower for  the  1 2  than  for  other  industries,  which  means  that 
the  employment  in  the  former  case  was  more  steady  throughout 
the  year  than  for  the  latter. 

In  the  next  table  we  find,  for  1897  and  1898,  the  smallest 
number  of  persons  employed,  or  the  number  at  the  period  when 
the  smallest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 


INDU8TBIE8. 


**  ep 

-5  «a  a 
S  «  * 
0  »  S 

2: 


Smallest  Ndmbeb  of 

Persons  Employed 

Both  Sexes. 


1897. 


1898. 


Increase  + 

Decrease  — 

1»85. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Ai^icQltural  Implements  

Boots  and  shoes  

Ohtlrs  

Furniture   

Uger  beer 

Leather  

LuDiber,  lath  and   shingles   , 

Machines  and  machinery  

Paper  and  pulp  

Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  moulding. 

Sheet  metal  goods  , 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 


si' 

1.568 

2.226 

24 

2.186 

2.298 

13 

2.992 

3.029 

42 

2,205 

2.454 

71 

2.984 

2.874 

33 

4.201 

4.224 

les 

\5,1'95 

6.513 

86 

4.201 

4,770 

34 

2.893 

3,226 

73 

2,788 

2,872 

26 

1,833 

1,884 

53 

2.193 

2.244 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


658 

112 

37 

249 

110 

23 

1.328 

469 

333 

84 

61 

51 


Total  12  Industries 
Other  Industries   


I- 


654 
846 


35.239 
35.968 


38.614    1  + 
41.049      + 


3,375 
5,081 


All  Industries  I  1,4991       71,207    |       79.663    |+     8.466 


I 


42.02 

5.12 

1.23 

11.29 

3.68 

.54 

25.56 

11.16 

11.51 

3.01 

2.78 

2.32 


+    9.57 
+  14.12 


+  11.87 


In  the  preceding  table  we  find  for  the  12  industries,  other 
industries,  and  all  industries,  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
at  the  period  in  which  the  smallest  number  were  employed  in 

1897  and  1898 ;  also  the  increase  or  decrease  as  the  case  may 
be  in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former. 

Taking  all  industries  we  find  that  in  1897  the  smallest  num- 
ber employed  was  71,207,  and  that  in  1898  it  was  79,665.     In 

1898  the  smallest  number  was  thus  8,456,  or  11.87  per  cent, 
greater  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  differences  between 
the  two  years  throughout  this  table  do  not  vary  very  much  from 
those  in  the  table  for  the  average  number.  Both  presentations 
convey  about  the  same  ideas  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
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and  the  improvements  in  same  in  the  latter  year.  The  greatest 
number  of  persons  employed,  or  the  number  employed  during 
the  busiest  week,  in  each  year,  will  be  seen  in  the  next  presenta- 
tion in  order. 


Indcstribs. 


.22 

**•"•   CD 

•o  ma 
fir  ® 

K    «    Q 

POP 


Gbkatest  Ncmbbbof 

Persons  Employed 

Both  Sexes. 


1897. 


1898. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

18IW 


Nnmber. 


Per 
cent 


Agricultural  Implements  

Boots  and  shoes  

Chairs  

Furuiture    

Lager  beer  

Leather  

Lumber,   lath  and  shingles 

Machines  and  machinery  

Paper  and  pulp   

Sash,  doors,  blinds  ahd  moulding.. 

Sheet  metal  goods 

W^agons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Total  12  industries  

Other  industries   

All  industries   


31 
24 
13 
42 
71 
33 
168 
86 
34 
73 
26 
63 


654 
846 


1,499 


2.3S6 
2.457 
3.319 
2.838 
3.352 
5.329 
19.706 
5.266 
3.716 
4,015 
2.239 
2.641 


57.254 
52.586 


109.839 


8.286 
2.562 
3.731 
3.132 
3.259 
6.177 
19.S98 
5.783 
3,836 
4.214 
2.344 
2,963 


60.165 
59,644 


119,809 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


900 
95 
412 
294 
93 
152 
192 
527 
110 
199 
105 
322 


+     2.9n 
+      7,069 


87 
3.S6 

12.41 

10.39 
2.70 
2.85 
0.S7 

10.02 
2.96 
4.96 

i.es 

12.19 


9,970 


+    5.08 
+  13.42 

+   9.0? 


Wo  see  from  the  above  table  that  for  all  industries,  or  the 
1,499  eatablishments,  the  greatest  niimlwr  of  persons  employed 
during  any  one  week  was  109,8;59  in  1897,  and  119,809  in  1898. 
The  increase  in  1898,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  was 
thus  9,970,  or  9.07  per  cent. 

For  the  12  industries  wliicli  are  given  in  detail,  the  differ- 
ence between  tlie  two  years  in  total  greatest  number  employed 
is  only  2,911.  This  number  is  in  favor  of  1898  and  shows  that 
for  that  year  there  was  an  increase  for  these  industries  of  5.08 
per  cent.  For  other  industries  the  increase  in  1898  is  from 
52,585  to  59,044,  or  13.42  per  cent.  Comparing  the  increase 
for  the  12  industries  with  that  for  other  industries  it  is  found 
that  the  latter  shows  the  greatest  figure.  This  fact  also  un- 
doubtedly indicates  that  the  fluctuation  in  employment  .was 
small(T  in  the  12  industries  than  for  other  industries. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  greatest  numl>er  employed 
in  1 897  and  1898  in  the  12  leading  industries  there  is,  of  course, 
great  variations.  Thus  we  find  that  in  10  of  these  industries 
the  diflFerenco  was  greater  in  1898"  than  in  1897,  and  that  in 
two, — lager  beer  and  leather, — it  w^as  smaller.       Among  those 
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in  which  it  was  greater  it  varies  from  less  than  one  per  cent 
ill  lumber,  to  nearly  38  per  cent,  for  ap^ricultural  implements. 
In  four  others  the  difference  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  and  in  an- 
other four  is  varies  from  about  3  to  practically  5  per  cent.  In 
the  two  industries  showing  a  decrease  the  difference,  in  both 
eaj^es,  is  less  than  3  per  cent. 

In  the  next  presentation  is  found  for  1897  and  1898  the  ex- 
cess of  the  greatest  over  the  smallest  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. The  comparisons  in  this  table  are  by  no  means  one- 
sided, aud  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  ups  and  downs 
in  the  range  of  employment. 


Industries. 


B   00   P 

-  *  c 

s  «  c 


Excess  op  Great- 
est Ov£R  Smallest 
Number  of  Persons 
Employed. 


1897. 


1808. 


Increase  -f 

Decrease  — 

1898. 


N  amber. 


Per 
cent. 


Airricnitural  implements  

B.H,t8  and  sihoen 

I'lialfH 

Furniture    

L-ijfer  beer  

I*<*aiher 

Lnmber,  lath  and  shingles 

MaohlneH  ami  machinery 

I'aper  and  pulp  

Sji!(h.  doors,  blinds  and  moulding 

Sheet  metal  Roods   

Wai^ons.  carnages  aud  sleighs.... 


I. 


^      Total  12  Industries 
Other  Imlustries  


All  industries 


241 
13 
42 
71 
33 
168 
•86 
34 
73 
26 
53 

654 
845 


1.499 


81S 
271 
327 
633 
368 

1.128 
14,511 

1,055 
823 

1.227 
406 
448 

22.015 
16,617 


1.060 
254 
702 
678 
3S5 
953 
13.3S5 

1.013 
590 

1,342 
460 
719 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


242 
17 

375 
45 
17 

175 

1.126 

42 

253 

115 
54 

271 


38.632 


21.541 
18.585 


40.126 


474 
1.968 


+  29.58 

-  6.27 
+114.67 
+  7.10 
+  4.61 

-  15.51 

-  7.06 

-  3.98 

-  30.74 
+  9.37 
+  13.30 
+  60.49 


I—    2.15 
+  11.84 


+     1.494      +    3.86 


This  table  gives  one  some  idea,  first,  of  the  difference  between 
the  smallest  an<l  greatest  number  employed  in  the  various  in- 
<histries  in  1897  and  189S,  respectively;  and  secondly,  it  shows 
the  result  of  comparing  these  differences,  or,  in  what  year  the 
excess  or  variation  was  the  greatest. 

In  1S1)7  the  excess  of  the  greatest  over  the  smallest  number 
employed  was  38,G32.  In  1898  the  excess  nnmbored  40,126 
iHTsona.  The  difference  is  thus  only  1,494,  or  3.86  per  cent. 
These  figures  are  for  all  industries. 

In  examining  the  figures  for  the  12  leading  industries  which 
ai'o  given  separately  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  totals  the  num- 
W  for  1898  is  greater  by  474  persons  than  that  for  1897. 
>Vhile  this  number  is  small,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  general 
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trend,  and  in  this  respect  corroborates  what  has  been  shown  in 
these  presentations  as  a  whole. 

While  the  foregoing  exhibits  show  quite  clearly  the  range 
of  employment  during  the  two  years  covered,  the  subject  is  so 
important  as  to  warrant  further  explanation.  For  this  reason 
the  figures  for  the  different  periods  of  employment  have  been 
reduced  to  averages  and  so  presented  in  the  following  exhibits 
as  to  show,  at  each  period,  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
each  establishment.  The  next  table  in  order  shows  the  number 
of  persons  to  each  establishment  at  the  time  when  the  average 
number  was  employed. 


iNDUSTRng. 


No.  of 

esiab- 

liBh- 

ments 


Ayerafre  persons  to 

each  establishment 

when  the  averaue 

nan»foer  was  employed. 


1897. 


1898. 


incFeaae  + 

decrease  — 

in  U0K. 


Number. 


Agricultural  implements  

Boots  and  shoes  

Chairs  

Furniture   

Lager  beer  

Leather    

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Machines  and  machinery  

Paper  and  pulp 

Sosh,  doors  and  blinds  

Sheet  metal  goods   

Wagons,  carriages  and  shingles 

Average  12  industries 

Other  industries  

All  industries 


ail 

60 

79 

24 

95 

102 

13 

237 

268 

42 

58 

64 

71 

43 

43 

33 

144 

141 

168 

70 

75 

86 

52 

60 

34 

92 

101 

73 

48 

46 

26 

78 

82 

53 

44 

49 

654 

69 

74 

845 

50 

57 

1.499 

68 

64 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


19 
7 

31 
6 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


S 
6 
8 
12 
2 
4 
5 


+ 
+ 


5 

7 


6 


In  the  above  table  we  find  for  the  classifications  given  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  each  establishment  when  the  aver 
age  number  were  employed  in  1897  and  1898. 

This,  like  the  other  exhibits  in  this  connection,  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  comparisons  it  affords.  An  increase  in 
the  average  number  to  each  establishment  is  shown  for  all  in- 
dustries, for  other  industries,  in  tlie  average  for  the  12  in- 
dustries, and  in  10  of  the  12  industries.  Taking  all  indus- 
tries we  find  that  the  average  increase  was  from  58  to  64,  or 

6  persons.  Kemembering  that  this  increase  holds  good  for  each 
establishment,  these  figures  are  full  of  meaning.  "Other  In- 
dustries" show  a  cliange  from  50  to  57.     This  is  an  increase  of 

7  persons  to  each  establishment  for  the  845  affected  thereby. 
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The  average  for  12  industries  shows  an  increase  of  5  persons, 
(•r  from  ()9  to  74.  The  change  in  this  case  is  thus  a  trifle 
i^maller  than  for  other  industries,  or  one  person  below  the  aver- 
age when  all  industries  are  considered. 

Considering  the  12  industries,  the  increases  are:  Chairs,  31 
jKTsons;  agricultural  implements,  19  persons;  paper  and  pulp, 
12  persims;  machinery,  etc.,  8  persons;  boots  and  shoes,  7  per- 
sons; furniture,  6  persons.  All  of  these  industries  show  the 
average  incr(»a«e  or  over.  Those  which  show  less  than  the  aver- 
age increase  are:  Lumber,  etc.,  and  wagons,  carriages,  etc., 
with  5  iM^rsons  each ;  and  sheet  metal  goods,  with  4  persons. 
Lager  beer  has  no  change.  Leather  has  a  decrease  of  3,  and 
sash,  doors  and  blinds  a  decrease  of  2  persons. 

The  next  exhibit  deals  mth  the  condition  when  the  smallest 
uumlK?r  were  employed. 


Inddstsies. 


No.  of 

estab- 

lish- 

ments 

in- 
cluded 


Averaire  persons  to 

each  establishment 

wIk  n  the  Kmaileat 

number  was  employed. 


1897. 


1898. 


Increase  + 

decreaw  — 

in  1888. 


Number. 


A^4*ultnnii   iniplerat'Dts    

JliKkis  and  shoos  

Chairs  

FumUure 

La^f^r  be«*r   

Leather    

I#uiu>H*r.  Intb  and  shln^los 

Ma<'hiiieH  and  uiurhiuory    

l*sipvr  aud  pulp  

SjiKb.  doors  and  hlliidH  

Sheet  metal  jcoods  

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs. 

Averajfe  12  industries  

Other  Indus! ries  

All  Industries   


31 

GO 

72 

24 

91 

96 

13 

230 

233 

42 

52 

58 

71 

42 

40 

33 

127 

128 

16S 

31 

39 

86 

48 

55 

34 

85 

95 

73 

38 

39 

26 

70 

73 

53 

41 

42 

654 

54 

59 

845 
1.499 

4a. 

48 

48   1 

53 

. 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


22 
5 
3 
6 
2 
1 
8 
7 

10 
1 
2 
1 


+ 
+ 


6 
5 


The  prweding  table  relates  to  averages.  It  show^  for  the  12 
industries,  otlier  industries,  and  all  industries,  the  average 
I)crsons  to  each  estahlishnient  in  1897  and  1898  when  the  small- 
est number  for  the  industry  were  employed. 

The  conii)ari.sons  disclose  many  interesting  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  bo  seen  that  of  the  12  industries  all  but  one 
?1k>\v  an  increase  in  the  latter  year,  that  an  increase  is  also  shown 
for  other  industries,  as  well  as  for  all  industries.  As  to 
amount  of  the  increase  there  is  considerable  variation.     Agri- 
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cultural  iraplements  comes  first,  rrom  this  the  order  stands: 
Paper  and  pulp;  sash,  doors  and  blinds;  lumber,  lath  and  shin- 
gles; machinery,  etc.;  furniture;  boots  and  shoes;  chairs,  etc 
Lager  beer  is  the  only  industry  which  shows  a  decrease. 

As  to  the  actual  increase  in  1898  as  compared  with  1897  the 
table  gives  (lefinite  figures.  For  all  industries  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  was  increased  by  5,  or  from  48 
to  63.  For  other  industries  there  was  a  similar  increase,  the 
av^erago  in  the  former  being  48  as  against  48  in  the  latter  ye^r. 
The  12  industries  also,  when  taken  together,  show  an  increase 
of  5  in  the  average  number  employed.  That  the  increase  in 
these  three  cases  should  exactly  correspond  is  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  these  figures.  For  each  one  of  the  itemized  indus- 
tries, however,  the  variations  are  considerable.  Thus,  agricul- 
tural impleiuents  show  an  increase  of  22  persons,  paper  and 
pulp,  10  persons;  lumber,  etc.,  8  persons;  machinery,  etc.,  7 
persons;  furniture,  G  persons,  boots  and  shoes,  5  persons.  The 
remaining  5  industries  show  increases  below  the  average,  and 
tlieir  increase  varies  from  one  to  three  persons*  Lager  beer 
shows  a  decrease  of  2  persons. 


Industries. 


No.  of 

estab- 

Ush- 

roents 

in- 
cludod. 


Average  persnns  to 

each  esiabUshment 

when  ffreatext  namber 

was  employed. 


Increase  + 

decrease  — 

in  180tl 


1897. 


1898. 


Namber. 


Airrlciiltnrnl    Implements    

Boots  and  shoes  

('hairs   

Furniture    

Laifer  beer   

Lea t  her    

Lumber,  inth  and  shingles 

Machines  alid  uuichlnery  

Paper  and  pulp 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds  

Sheet  metal  Koods  

Wagons,  carrhiKos  and  sleighs 

Avernpe  12  Industrlos  ... 
Other  industries   

All   industries   


31 
24 
13 
42 
71 
33 
16S 
86 
34 
73 
26 
53 


fifvt 
845 


1.499 


77 

102 

254 

67 

47 

161 

117 

61 

109 

55 

86 

49 


88 
62 


73 


106 

287 
75 
46 

157 

118 
67 

113 
68 
90 
56 


92 

71 


80 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


29 
4 

3S 
8 
1 
4 
1 
6 
4 
S 
4 
7 


+ 
+ 


4 

9 


r 


This  table  shows  that,  when  the  greatest  number  of  persona 
were  employcMl,  there  were,  for  all  industries,  73  persons  to 
each  establishment  in  1(S1)7,  and  80  persons  in  1898.  This  in- 
dicates an  increase  of  7  persons  to  each  establishment  for  the 
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latter  year.        For  other  industries,  the  numher  stood  62  and 
71,  an  increase  of  9  persons.       And  for  the  average  of  the  12 
Industries  there  was  a  change  of  from  88  to  1)2,  or  an  increase 
of  4  persons.      Of  the  12  industries,  10  show  an  increase,  and 
2  a  decrease.      Those  showing  the  decrease  are,  lager  beer  and 
leather.    The  decreases,  however,  are  small,  there  being  only 
1  person  for  the  first  and  4    fur  the  second  in   order.     The 
increases  vary  as  much  in  this  case  as  in  the  })reccding  exhibits, 
with  chairs  and  agricultural  implements  in  the  lead.     In  tlie 
remaining  8  industries  the  increase  varies  from  1  to  8  persons. 
In  summing  up,  it  may  be  noticed  that  between  1897  and 
1898  the  following  changes  took  place  in  the  nund)er  of  per- 
sons employed. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  was  87,534  in  1897, 
and  96,248  in  1898,  an  increase  of  8,714  persons,  or  9.95  per 
cent  For  each  establishment  the  increase  was  from  58  to  G4, 
or  6  persons. 

The  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  during  any  week 
^^  1897  and  1898  was  71,207  for  the  former,  and 
*9,663  for  the  latter  year.  There  was  thus  an  increase  in  1898 
^*  8,456  persons,  or  1 1.87  per  cent.  The  average  to  each  es- 
^blishment  was  increased  from  48  to  53,  or  5  persons. 

The  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  during  any  week 
i^  1897  and  1898  wbs  109,809  for  the.former  year  and  119,809 
f<>r  the  latter.  The  total  increase  in  1898  is  thus  9.07  per  cent, 
w  9,970  persons.  To  each  establishment  the  change  is  from 
<3  to  80  persons,  or  an  increase  of  7  persons. 


naisoNs  employed:  by  months. 


♦^e  have  thus  seen  the  average  number  of  persons  employed, 
™  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  during  the  week  the  small- 
est and  greatest  nimiber  of  persons  were  employed  within  the 
period  covered.  These  facts  throw  much  light  upon  the  range 
of  employment  in  our  manufacturing  industries.  The  periods, 
however,  during  which  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  were 
wnployed  do  not  represent  normal  conditions  in  the  business 
world;  and  the  facts  representing  them,  while  important  as 
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showing  the  extent  of  the  fluctuations,  do  not  cover,  as  fully 
as  desirable,  the  proportion  of  unemployment  throughout  each 
year.  For  this  reason  the  number  employed  by  months  was 
also  obtained.  By  thus  having  the  number  at  closer  intervals, 
it  is  possible  to  show  more  definitely  the  range  of  unemployment. 
The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  numl>er  of  persons  em- 
ployed each  month  in  1897  and  1898 : 


Months. 


A^cref^ates  persons 
om plowed  by  months. 


Increase  + 
decrease  — 


1897. 


189H. 


Per 
Number.      ^^^^ 


January    

February  

March    

April    

Miiy  

June   

July    

Au^st 

September    . . 

October    

November  ... 
December  ... 

Average 


75,646 

84.256 

+ 

8.710 

77,760 

86.323 

+ 

8,563 

80.498 

90.  (n9 

+ 

9.521 

87.483 

98,004 

+ 

10.521 

92.322 

101.403 

+ 

9.081 

92.732 

101,880 

+ 

9.148 

92,330 

102.290 

+ 

9.960 

92.567 

102,318 

+ 

9.751 

92.678 

101.26^1 

+ 

8.586 

92,973 

98,995 

+ 

6.022 

88,216 

96.619 

+ 

8.403 

83,259 

91.593 

+ 

8.S34 

■       87,364 

96,247 

+ 

8,883 

+  n.52 

+  11.01 
+  11.S2 
+  I2.ffi 
+  9.84 
+  9.S6 
+  10.7S 
+  10.53 
+  9.26 
+  6.47 
+  9.52 
+  10.00 


+  10.20 


As  said  above,  this  table  gives  the  ag:gregate  number  of  per- 
sons employed  each  month  in  1897  and  1898.  It  also  shows 
the  increase  in  1898  both  in  number  and  percentage. 

For  each  year  the  smallest  number  were  employed  in  January. 
That  this  should  be  so  is  natural,  as  business  is  at  its  lowiest 
point  at  this  time  of  the  year.  From  this  month  on  there  is 
in  both  cases  a  gradual  increase.  In  June  and  July  the  top 
level  is  closely  approached,  and  for  the  three  suceeeding  months 
there  is  little  change.  In  1897  the  highest  point  was  reached 
in  October,  and  in  1898  in  August.  The  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  point  is  17,327  persons  in  1897,  and 
18,062  in  1898,  a  respective  increase  of  about  22  per  cent. 
Why  the  highest  should  have  been  employed  in  October  for  one 
year  and  in  August  for  the  other  the  returns  do  not  disclose. 
The  variations,  however,  during  the  summer  and  fall  months  are 
so  small  as  to  be  of  little  effect. 

As  to  the  increase  in  the  number  employed  in  1898  as  com- 
pared with  1897  there  is  as  between  the  months  a  remarkably 
close  relation.    For  January  the  increase  was  11.52  per  cent 
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During  the  following  three  months  the  change  does  not  vary 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  In  May,  however,  the 
increase  fell  to  9.84  per  cent,  from  this.  Then  again  the  change 
did  not  reach  one  per  cent,  until  in  October,  when  it  fell  to  6.47 
per  cent.  The  next  month,  however,  or  in  November,  the  per- 
centage is  again  up  to  9.52,  or  about  at  the  point  where  it  stood 
in  September.     For  December  the  increase  was  10  per  cent. 

As  said  the  preceding  exhibits  relate  to  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  both  males  and  females  employed.  The  next  exhibit  in 
order  shows  by  months  the  aggregate  male  persons  employed 
in  1897-98  together  with  the  increase  for  the  latter  year. 


Months. 


Affffregates  males 
employed  by  months. 


1897. 


1898. 


Increase  -f 
decrease  — 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Jatoaary  

February 

Marcb   

April  

May    

June  

July  

August 

September    . . 

October  

Norember  ... 
December   ... 

Average 


66.992 

74.293 

+     7.301 

68.966 

75.979 

+     7.013 

71,252 

79,212 

+     7.960 

1       77,959 

86.906    1+     8.946 

82,575 

90.232 

+     7.657 

83.232 

90.455 

+     7,223 

82,315 

90.115 

+     7.800 

82.131 

90.206 

+     8.076 

82.383 

90,092 

+     7.709 

83.147 

88.016 

+     4.869 

78.667 

85,810 

+     7,153 

73,806 

80.784 

+     6,979 

77,784 

85,175 

+     7,391 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


10.91 

10.16 

11.17 

11.47 

9.27 

8.67 

9.47 

9.83 

9.36 

6.85 

9.09 

9.44 


+    9.55 


The  above  table,  dealing  with  the  aggr^ate  male  persons 
only,  presents,  relatively  speaking,  few  features  that  are  not 
also  true  of  the  one  preceding  it.  The  total  number  is,  of  course, 
smaller,  and  the  highest  number  for  both  years  is  found  for  the 
month  of  June.  The  similarity  between  the  two  exhibits  is 
atriking.  Thus  "we  see  that  for  the  four  first  months  the  per- 
centage of  increase  is  almost  identical,  varyin<r  only  from  10.16 
to  11.47.  For  the  five  months,  May  and  September  inclusive, 
the  percentage  varies  from  8.67  to  9.83.  October  shows  the 
smallest  increase,  while  for  the  two  last  months  it  is  back  to 
about  the  average.  The  next  exhibit  r^lftt^s  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  female  persons  employed, 
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Months 


Af^frregates  females 
employed  by  months. 


1897. 


January    .... 
February  ... 

March    

April  

Miiy  

June 

July  

August 

September  .. 

October , 

November  ,., 
December   . . , 

Average 


1K98. 


Increase  4* 
decrea^  — 


Number. 


Per 
ceou 


8.554 

9.963 

+ 

1,4  9 

8,794 

10.344 

+ 

1.550 

9.246 

10.807 

+ 

1.561 

9.524 

11,09^ 

+ 

1.575 

9.749 

11,171 

+ 

1,422 

9.500 

11.426 

+ 

1,925 

10.015 

12.175 

+ 

2,100 

10.436 

12,112 

+ 

1.676 

10.249 

11.172 

+ 

923 

9.826 

10,979 

+ 

1.153 

9.561 

10.»0fl 

+ 

1.248 

9,454 

10.80^ 

+ 

1,355 

9,576 

11,072 

+ 

1.496    1 

16.47 
17.62 
16.S9 
16.53 
14.64 
20.% 
21.56 
16.06 
9.00 
11. '^3 
13.<i5 
14.33 


+  15.60 


The  above  tal)lo  sliows  the  aggregate  feinaie  persons  employed 
each  month  in  1807  and  1898.  As  for  the  aggregates  and  for 
male  persons  the  smallest  number  is  found  for  January.  From 
that  point  there  is  a  steady  increase  until  August  in  1897  and 
July  in  1898,  when  the  highest  point  for  the  respective  year 
is  reached.  The  decrease  during  the  succeeding  four  and  five 
months  is  gradual  and  comparatively  small,  the  figures  for  De- 
cember, in  both  cases,  being  only  a  trifle  below  those  for  the 
highest  month. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  1898  as  compared  with  1897 
is  higher  for  this  table  than  for  the  two  preceding  ones.  For 
January  the  increase  is  16.47  per  cent.,  and  the  four  niontha 
which  follow  gravitate  closely  about  this  point.  For  June  and 
July  the  increase  is  somewhat  higher,  but  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember there  is  a  sudden  falling  off.  The  lowest  point  is  that 
for  the  latter  month;  and  the  tendency  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  is  upward,  December  being  only  two  per  cent,  below 
January. 
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Months. 

Perceiitai!?e 
employed. 

Percentage 
unemployed. 

1897. 

18»8. 

1897. 

1898. 

Janoary  

February    

March  

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aumist  

September 

October   

November 

December  

Average  


81.26 

82.34 

18.74 

83.63 

84.36 

16.37 

86.76 

87.97 

13.24 

94.00 

95.78 

6.91 

99.29 

99.10 

.71 

99.74 

99.67 

.26 

99.39 

99.97 

.61 

99.66 

100.00 

.44 

99.68 

98.96 

.32 

100.00 
94.88 

96.75 
94.43 

5.12 

89.66 

89.61 

10.45 

93.90 

94.07 

6.10 

17.66 

15.64 

12.03 

4.22 

.90 

.43 

.08 


1.04 

3.25 

6.67 

10.49 


5.93 


The  preceding  exhibit  relates  entirely  to  the  proportion  em- 
ployed and  unemployed.  Thus  we  •  see  that  it  shows,  for 
each  month  in  1897  and  1898,  the  percentage  of  persons  em- 
ployed or  unemployed  as  based  upon  the  greatest  number  em- 
ployed. For  1897  the  greatest  number  is  found  for  October. 
This  month  is  therefore  used  as  a  basis  and  the  proportion 
ia  expressed  by  100  per  cent.  Going  back  to  January,  we  find 
the  percentage  at  81.26.  This  means  that  18.74  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  employed  in  October  were  unemployed  in 
January.  In  February  the  percentage  employed  was  83.63, 
and  Those  without  employmeit  16.37.  In  March  the 
percentage  of  the  employed  had  risen  to  86.76,  and  those  with- 
out work  had  decreased  correspondingly.  In  April,  the  em- 
ployed increased  to  94.09,  and  in  May  to  99.29  per  cent. ;  while 
the  unemployed  had  decreased  to  a  fraction  only  of  one  per 
cent  This  relation  is  positively  maintained  until  in  October 
when  the  greatest,  or  full  number  for  the  year,  is  reached,  which 
is  indicated  by  100  per  cent.  For  November  and  December 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  employed,  and  an  increase  in  the 
unemployed,  the  relation  standing  at  94.88  and  5.12  for  the 
former  month,  and  89.65  and  10.45  for  the  latter. 

For  1898  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  is  found 
for  the  month  of  August,  and  this  also  is  indicated  by  100 
per  cent.  The  lowest  number  is  for  January,  the  relation  for 
this  month  l)eing  only  82.34  per  cent,  of  that  for  August.     This 

must  mean  that  in  the  month  of  January  17.66  per  cent,  of  the 
33 
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greatest  number  employed  during  the  year  were  out  of  employ- 
ment. With  the  exception  that  for  1898  the  highest  number 
is  for  August  as  against  October  for  the  preceding  year,  the 
course  of  employment  for  the  two  years  is  very  much  the  same, 
the  range  for  1898  being  a  trifle  more  narrow  than  for  1897. 
The  following  exhibit  gives  the  average  persons  to  each  es- 
tablishment in  1897  and  1898;  also  the  increase  for  the  latter 


year 


Months. 


Average 

persoDfi  to  each 

establishment. 


1897. 


1898. 


January  

February /. 

March  , 

April  

May 

June  

July  

August  

September  

October 

November 

December  

Average  


iDcreaae 
in  U0& 


«)  ' 

66 

SI 

68 

64 

60 

68 

65 

62 

67 

62 

68 

62 

69 

62 

70 

62 

68 

63 

66 

69 

65 

66 

61 

68 

64 

6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 
8 
€ 
S 
6 
6 


We  find  here  the  average  number  of  persons,  each  month  in 
1897  and  1898,  Jto  each  establishment  included.  We  also  find 
the  excess  in  1898  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  For 
both  years  the  smallest  average  number  is  that  for  January,  or 
50  for  1897  and  56  for  1898,  an  increase  in  the  latter  year 
of  6  persons.  For  1897  £he  highest  number  is  that  for  Octo- 
ber. For  1898  the  highest  number  is  in  August.  As  was  said 
above  these  are  the  months  in  each  year  during  which  the  great- 
est number  of  persons  were  employed.  The  range  between  the 
smallest  and  greatest  number  in  1897  is  from  50  to 
63,  or  13  persons.  In  1898  the  range  is  from  56  to  70,  or  14 
persons.  This  relation  is  remarkably  close  and  unquestionably 
indicates  that  the  trend  of  business  w^as  the  same  for  both  years. 
The  greatest  increase  in  1898  is  for  August,  when  it  amounts 
to  8  persons;  and  the  smallest  increase  is  for  October,  with  3 
persons  only.  In  computing  these  figures  fractions  were 
omitted. 
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MOVTHS. 

Percentages  of  males  and  females. 

1897. 

1898. 

Janotry  

88.66 
88.69 
88.51 
89.11 
89.44 
89.63 
89.80 
89.16 
88.72 
89.43 
89.18 
88.68 

11.46 
11.31 
11.49 
10.89 
10.56 
10.47 
10.20 
10.85 
11.28 
10.67 
10.82 
11.32 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
liOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
liOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

88.1S 
87.92 
87.99 
88.68 
88.98 
88.29 
88.09 
88.16 
88.96 
88.91 
88.81 
88.20 

11.82 
12.08 
12.01 
11.32 
11.02 
11.71 
11.91 
11.84 
11.04 
U.OO 
11.19 
11.80 

100.00 

FebnuiiT 

100.00 

March  

lOO.OO 

April 

100.00 

irSy^.:..:::::;:: ;;:::::::::: 

Jane 

100.00 
100.00 

July 

100.00 

AngMt 

September  

100.00 
100.00 

October  

liOO.OO 

Norember 

100.00 

December 

100.00 

Averacefl  .......> 

89.10 

10.90 

100.00 

88.60 

11.60 

100.00 

The  next  preceding  exhibit  relates  to  the  proportion  of  males 
and  females  among  the  persons  employed.  Thus  it  shows  for 
each  month  in  1897  and  1898  the  relative  percentage  of  males 
and  females  of  the  aggregate  persons  employed  by  months. 

As  to  the  relative  percentage  there  is  but  little  variation.  In 
1897  the  percentage  of  males,  from  month  to  month,  moves  be- 
tween 88.51  and  89.80  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  1.29  per  cent, 
only.  For  females  the  variation  is  from  10.20  to  11.49  per 
cent.,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  the  changes  for  males. 
In  1898  the  males  vary  from  87.92  to  88.98  per  cent.,  a  differ- 
ence of  only  1.06  per  cent.  For  females  the  percentage  varies 
from  11.02  to  12.08.  As  between  the  two  years  there  is  an 
increase  in  1898  of  a  trifle  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  females  employed. 

From  the  foregoing  presentation  relating  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  months,  the  following  facts  may  be  repeated : 

The  number  of  persons  employed  each  month  in  1897  ranged 
from  75,546  to  92,973,  giving  an  average  to  each  month  of 
87,364  persons. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  each  month  in  1898  ranged 
from  84,256  to  102,318,  giving  an  average  to  each  month  of 
^6,247  persons. 

Comparing  the  averages  for  1897  and  1898  which  were  87,364 
and  96,247,  respectively,  we  find  an  increase  for  1898  of  8,883 
persons,  or  10.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  monthljjT  average  number  of  persons  in  1897,  77^784  ox 
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89.10  per  cent,  were  males  and  9,574  or  10.90  per  cent,  were 
females. 

Of  the  monthly  average  in  1898,  85,175  persons,  or  88.50  per 
cent,  were  males  and  11,072  or  11.50  per  cent,  females. 

Comparing  the  males  for  the  two  years  we  find  an  increase 
in  1898  as  compared  with  1897  of  7,391  persons,  or  9.55  per 
cent. 

Comparing  the  females  we  find  an  increase  for  1898  of  1,496 
persons  or  15.60  per  cent. 

-  Comparing  the  relative  position  of  the  males  and  females  we 
find  it,  as  said,  89.10  and  10.90  per  cent.,  respectively  for  1897, 
and  88.50  and  11.50  per  cent.,  respectively,  in  1898. 

While  the  Increase  of  females  in  1898  was  1,496  or  15.6  per 
cent,  when  based  on  number  of  females  employed  in  1897,  it 
amounted  to  only  about  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  when  based 
on  the  aggregate  number  employed  for  that  year.  The  rela- 
tion of  males  to  females  was  nearly  9  males  to  one  female. 

The  average  monthly  number  of  persons  to  each  establish- 
ment was  58  in  1897,  and  64  in  1898,  an  increase  for  the  latter 
year  of  6  persons  or  a  fraction  over  10  per  cent. 

Efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  from  the  data  the  proportion 
of  persons  employed  or  imemployed  each  month  during  the  two 
years.  To  this  end  the  number  for  the  month  during  which 
the  greatest  number  were  employed  was  regarded  as  full  em- 
ployment and  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  with  which  the  number  for 
each  one  of  the  other  months  were  placed  in  comparison.  Thus 
the  greatest  number  is  represented  by  100  per  cent,  and  the 
number  for  the  other  months  in  percentages  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

On  this  basis  the  range  of  employment  in  1897  was  between 
81.74  and  100  per  cent,  and  in  1898  between  82.34  and  100 
per  cent.  From  this  it  follows  that  for' the  months  in  which 
the  smallest  number  were  employed  18.74  per  cent,  were  unem- 
ployed in  1897  and  17.66  per  cent,  in  1898.  For  most  of  the 
months,  however,  the  proportion  of  imemployed  was  much 
smaller,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  un- 
employment was  only  6.10  per  cent  for  the  former  year  and 
5.93  for  the  latter.  On  the  average  93.90  and  94.07  per  cent* 
pf  the  total  could  have  found  employment. 
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WAGES    PAID. 

The  data  of  wages  collected  in  1897  and  1898  consisted,  for 
each  year  and  for  each  establishment  included,  of  the  total 
amount  paid  as  wages,  and  of  the  classified  weekly  earnings  of 
mechanics,  operatives  and  workers,  or  in  other  words  of  all  em- 
ployes except  office  help  and  those  engaged  in  the  management 
of  the  business  or  in  the  selling  of  the  goods. 

As  in  the  other  cases  this  data  was  classified  as  to  industries. 
The  main  presentations  are  made  in  tables  XII,  XIII  and  XIV. 
In  table  XII  is  found,  by  industries,  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  each  year  and  in  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1898.  Table 
XIII  shows  the  average  earnings  to  each  worker  and  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  1898.  The  amount  to  each  worker  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  by  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  and  is  thus  a  simple  arith- 
metical average.  Table  XIV  shows  the  classified  weekly 
earnings.  This  table  is  quite  extensive,  covering  several  pages 
in  the  report.  ! 

The  facts  thus  presented  are  analysed  here  in  the  following 
order :  Total,  wages  paid,  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  per- 
son, and  classified  weekly  earnings.  Exhibits  showing  the  per- 
centage of  males  and  females  in  each  wage  class  are  also  given. 

The  first  exhibit  in  this  series  shows  for  each  of  the  12  lead- 
ing industries,  for  other  industries  and  for  all  industries,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  \vages  paid  in  1897  and  1898,  by  the 
establshments  included  and  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
amount  in  the  latter  year  as  Compared  with  1897. 


Ihdcstribs. 


N  .of 
estab- 
Ush- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 


Total  amount 

paid  in  wa^es  during 

the  rears. 


1897. 


1808. 


Increase  + 
or  decrease  — 
in  1808. 


Amounts 


Per 
cent. 


Agricultural  Implements  

^t«  and  flhoea  

Chtirt  

Pwnltnre   

Uger  beer ( 

Leather  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Xachlnery  and   machines   

Piper  and  pulp  

^fth,  doortf,  blinds  and  moulding. 

oheet  metal  goods   

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs  .... 
Other  industries  I 


31 
24 
13 
42 
71 
S3 

168 
86 
34 
73 
26 
63 

845 


AU  Industries   I  1,499 


1938,930 
686.972 
892.360 
727,752 
1.686.468 
2.028.342 
4.566.264 
2,343.671 
1.240,476 
1,159,449 
621.0911 
951,241} 
18,740.0281 


n»282,127 
736,407 
1,020,393 
823.267 
1.637.511 
2.054.927 
5,202.235 
2,773,393 
1.385.931 
1.202.11O 


626.584]  + 


1.110,085 
20.465.783 


|36,563.044(  |40.320.703i  4^3,737,669  +  10.21 


$348,197 

49,435 

128,033 

96,616 

48,957 

26,565 

635.971 

429.722 

145,456 

42.661 

5*493 

168.794 

1,725,766 


36.66 

7.19 

14.34 

13.12 

2.90 

1.31 

13.92 

18.33 

11.72 

3.67 

0.88 

16.69 

9.20 


I 
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This  table  is  one  of  the  comparisons.  Taking  the  totals  for 
all  industries  it  is  seen  that  the  1,499  establishments  paid  as 
wages  $36,583,044  in  1897,  and  $40,320,703  in  1898.  In 
1898  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  is  thus  an  in- 
crease of  $3,737,659  or  10.21  per  cent 

The  845  establishments  included  under  other  industries  show 
an  outlay  for  wages  of  $18,740,028  in  1897  and  $20,465,783 
in  1898.  The  increase  in  favor  of  1898  is  thus  $1,725,755  or 
9.20  per  cent. 

The  12  leading  industries  which  include  654  establishments 
paid  in  wages  $17,740,028  in  1897  and  $19,854,920  in  1898. 
In  the  latter  year  the  increase  thus  amounts  to  $2,011,904  or 
11.28  per  cent. 

The  12  leading  industries  thus  paid  48.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
wages  in  1897  and  49.22  per  cent,  in  1898,  while  they  show 
51.15  per  cent,  of  the  increase. 

Other  industries  show  51.20  and  50.78  per  cent,  of  the  total 
wages  paid  in  1897  and  1898,  respectively,  and  48.85  per  cent, 
of  the  increase.  The  increase  was  thus  relatively  larger  for 
the  12  leading  than  for  other  industries. 

Looking  at  each  industry  or  group  of  industries  separately, 
it  is  found  that  the  figures  vary  considerably.  Agricultural 
implements  show  an  increase  for  1898  amounting  to  36.55  per 
cent.  This  is  the  greatest  increase  in  the  exhibit.  It  denotes 
plainly  that  the  condition  in  that  industry  during  the  latter  year 
was  one  of  great  activity.  Boots  and  shoes  has  an  increase 
of  7.19  per  cent.,  chairs  and  furniture  of  14.34  and  13.12  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  furniture  line  thus  displays  considerable 
activity.  In  lager  beer  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.90  per  cent, 
and  for  leather  an  increase  of  1.31  per  cent.  The  condition 
in  these  cases  as  indicated  here  is  also  fully  borne  out  by  the 
figures  showing  the  output.  Lumber,  etc.,  shows  an  increase  of 
13.92,  machinery  of  18.33  and  paper  and  pulp  of  11.72  per  cent 
These  three  industries  are  among  the  greatest  in  the  state  and 
all  show  a  large  volume  of  business.  For  sash,  doors,  etc.,  and 
sheet  metal  goods,  the  figures  are  more  conservative,  partictdarly 
in  the  latter  case.  It  is  possible  that  the  constantly  increasing 
prices  of  material  during  the  year  partly  explains  this.     The 
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wagon  and  sleigh  industry  was  brisk,  showing  an  increase  of 
16.69  per  cent.  For  other  industries  the  increase  was  9.20  per 
cent,  and  for  all  industries  10.21  per  cent.  These  figures,  as 
a  whole,  confirm  what  has  been  shown  in  other  illustrations  re- 
lating to  the  business  situation  for  1898. 

Of  the  68  industries  included  all  except  9  show  an  increase  in 
1898  as  compared  with  1897.     This  may  be  seen  in  table  XIL 

Those  showing  a  decrease  are:  Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets, 
lager  beer,  burial  cases,  caskets,  etc.,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  chemi- 
cal preparations,  staves  and  heading,  cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco, 
stone,  granite,  etc.,  cotton  and  linen  goods. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  average  wages  to  each  person 
or  worker  in  1897  and  1898  and  tho  increase  or  decrease  for 
the  latter  year. 


IHDUSTBISS. 


No.  of 
e»tnb- 
lish- 
ments 
consid- 
ered. 


Averaipre  yearly 
eamiags. 


1807. 


1898. 


Increase  4* 
or  decrease  — 
ini88». 


Amounts. 


Per 

cent. 


Agrtcnltnral  implements  

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs 

Purnitare    

Lager  beer , 

I^eatber    

Lomber,  lath  and  shingles  

Machines  and  machinery  

Paper  and  pulp   

Sash,  doors,  blinds  and  moulding, 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 
Other  industries 


All  industries 


31 

$603.18 

$622.48 

+ 

$19.30 

24 

298.81 

801.05 

+ 

2.24 

13 

288.70 

292.79 

+ 

4.09 

42 

.   296.14 

307.07 

+ 

8.93 

71 

542.62 

536.88 

5.74 

33 

426.66 

442.58 

+ 

15.92 

168 

386.09 

411.21 

+ 

25.12 

86 

522.44 

537.58 

+ 

15.14 

34 

393.71 

392.94 

0.77 

73 

330.61 

355.54 

+ 

24.93 

26 

304.15 

293.48 

10.67 

&3 

401.37 

428.75 

+ 

27.38 

845 

439.99 

425.95 

14.04 

1.499 

$416.79 

$418.92 

+ 

2.13 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


3.83 
0.75 
1.41 
2.99 
1.06 
3.73 
6.50 
2.89 
0.19 
7.54 
3.50 
6.82 
3.19 


.51 


The  preceding  table  shows  for  all  industries  or  the  1,499  es- 
tablishments, that  the  average  amount  to  each  person  was 
$416.79  in  1897  and  $418.92  in  1898.  This  is  an  increase  in 
the  average  wages  for  1898  of  $2.13  or  a  trifle  over  one-half  of 
one  per  cent. 

For  other  industries  the  average  amount  was  $439.99  for  1897 
and  $425.95  for  1898.     A  decrease  of  $14.04  or  3.19  per  cent. 

For  the  12  leading  indutries,  or  654  establishments,  the  aver- 
age stood  at  $399.24  and  $411.92  in  1897  and  1898,  respect- 
ively. In  1898,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there 
was  thus  an  increase  of  $11.28,  or  2.83  per  cent. 
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Of  the  12  leading  industries,  9  show  an  increase  in  average 
wages  and  3  show  a  decrease.  In  the  increase  there  is  a  great 
variation  from  industry  to  industry.  Thus  we  find  agricultural 
implements  shelving  an  upward  course  in  wages,  the  increase  in 
the  average  wages  for  1898  being  $19.30.  Boots  and  shoea 
show  an  increase  of  $2.24.  For  chairs  and  furniture  it  was 
$4.09,  and  $8.93.  Lager  beer  presents  a  decrease  of  $5.74. 
Leather  shows  an  increase  of  $15.92,  lumber  of  $25.12,  and 
machinery,  etc.,  of  $15.14.  Paper  and  pulp  shows  a  decrease 
in  average  wages  of  77  cents ;  sash,  doors,  etc.,  an  increase  of 
$24.93.  Then  comes  sheet  metal  goods  with  a  downward  tend- 
ency amounting  to  $10.67.  For  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  the  in- 
crease amounts  to  $27.38. 

As  table  XIII  shows,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  average  earn- 
ings to  each  person  in  36  industries  and  a  decrease  in  22  in- 
dustries. The  following  show  a  decrease:  Artisans'  tools,  etc., 
bicycles,  etc.,  boxes,  wooden  and  paper,  burial  cases,  caskets,  etc., 
cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc.,  chemical  preparations,  cigars,  snuff, 
etc.,  clothing,  confectioneries,  etc.,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  elec- 
trical and  gas  apparatus,  etc.,  food  preparations,  iron  goods 
(malleable),  knit  goods,  lager  beer,  office  furniture,  paints,  oils, 
etc.,  paper  and  pulp,  railway  equipments,  sheet  metal  goods, 
staves  and  heading,  toys  and  games. 

No  great  claim  can  be  made  for  these  averages;  as  a  whole 
they  show  the  amount  to  each  when  the  total  amount  paid  as 
wages  is  divided  by  the  average  number  employed.  Beyond 
this,  they  cannot  be  used  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

The  five  presentations  next  in  order  are  devoted  to  classified 
weekly  earnings.  The  next  exhibit  shows  the  nimiber  of  males 
and  females  distinguished  as  to  age  who  received  classified 
wages  in  1897  and  1898. 
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Classitibd  Wxkklt 

£ARNIJIOa. 


IS  00  per  week  aod  oTer . 


20  00  bat  aode 

IH  OU  bat  node 

15  00  bot  ande 

13  00  b.it  unde 

12.00  but  unde 

11  00  but  uode 

10. U)  but  uode 

9.00  but  node 

h  00  but  uode 

7.00  bat  ande 

8.00  bot  node 

5  SO  bot  oode 

ft  00  bat  undo 

t  4.90  but  undo 

4.00  bot  ande 

8  90  bot  ande 

3.00  hot  ande 

2  90  bat  ande 

2.00  bot  ande 

I.U  but  ande 

Under  $1.50.... 


12 
11 


125  00.. 
ZO.OO. 
18.00. 
IS  00. 
13.11). 
OU. 
00. 
lU  00. 

9.00. 

8  00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5  M> 

(.00. 

4.50. 

1.00. 

3.50. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 
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u 
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Aggregates 


Pereentagea 


861 

1.674 

1,632 

3,800 

4.194 

7,156 

3,193 

6.117 

14.357 

10.3^1 

14.633 

7,878 

1.515 

1,244 

1,135 

477 

223 

135 


C0 

s 
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b  U 

9  > 


80,605 


80.80 


78 

74 

118 

202 

307 

738 

386 

821 

1,471 

1. 145 

401 

82:} 

»i 

201 

54 

9 


.2 


94 


7,090 


7.11 


133 
293 
215 

dot 

1,474 

1.231 

1.394 

2,051 

1,105 

676 

97 

3 


8.976 


9.00 


a 

0 

S  ^  * 
S  o  « 


£ 


61 

30 

11 

24 

164 

278 

43  i 

772 

626 

403 

206 

74 


8,0^ 


3.09 


SB 

u 
< 


1,674 

1.632 

3.860 

4,194 

7.156 

;3.271 

6.191 

14.475 

10,&23 

15,134 

8,(39 

2.127 

2.:«s 

4.244 
3. 131 
2.451 
3.781 
1,993 
1,280 
357 
86 


99.753 


100.00 


Ndmbbr  of  Prb- 
80N8  Employed. 

1898. 


ao  o 

00  E  h 

9  SB  O 


926 

1,789 

J,7d9 

4,783 

4.925 

8,215 

»,284 

6,871 

17,673 

11,388 

15.991 

8.731 

1.408 

1.508 

1,277 

593 

243 

76 


91,456 


80.07 


Xi  . 

a> 

• 
a 

00  ^ 

■gg 

E3 
S>r^  OB 

■  es  « 

S  "^ 

£  b  OS 

g  «  ► 

"3* 

05  ® 

fa 

S 

fa 

""88 

98 

138 

281 

288 

112 

25 

897 

355 

33 

763 

240 

7 

1.179 

3iin 

84 

1.766 

1,247 

110 

1,312 

1.173 

328 

1,380 

1,577 

437 

692 

2.459 

897 

281 

1.123 

1,005 

75 

594 

745 

17 

211 

346 

11 

56 

9,250 

9,490 

4,073 

8.10 

8.26 

3.57 

5 

es 

s 


926 

J, 789 

1.769 

4.783 

4,925 

8.215 

3    7 

6,964 

17,811 

11.669 

16.419 

10,019 

y,418 

3,099 

4,400 

3,406 

3,637 

4.124 

2,409 

1.414 

574 

67 

114,200 


100.00 


In  the  preceding  exhibit  w-e  find,  for  1897  and  1898,  the  re- 
spective number  of  males  and  females  over  and  imder  18  years 
of  age  who  received  classified  weekly  earnings.  The  classifica- 
tion as  to  earnings,  sex,  and  age  are  thus  quite  comprehensive 
and  aflFords  many  opportunities  for  comparison.  Before  tak- 
ing up  earnings,  attention  will  be  called  to  a  few  facts  concern- 
ing the  relative  number  of  persons  in  each  sex  and  age  class. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  aggregate  persons  receiving  classified 
earnings  in  1897  was  99,753.  Of  these  80,605  or  80.80  per 
cent,  were  males  18  years  or  over,  and  7,090,  or  7.11  per  cent., 
females  18  years  or  over.  Those  under  18  years  were :  Males, 
8,976  or  9  per  cent. ;  females  3,082  or  3.09  per  cent. 

For  1S98  the  aggregate  number  was  114,209,  of  these  91,456 
or  80.07  per  cent  and  9,250  or  8.10  per  cent.,  respectively,  were 
males  and  females  18  years  of  age  or  over,  while  9,430  or  8.26 
per  cent,  and  4,073  or  3.57  per  cent.,  respectively,  were  males 
and  females  under  18  years  of  age. 

Comparing  the  relative  number  it  is  seen  that  in  1898  as  com- 
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pared  with  1897  a  few  changes  occurred.  Thus  in  1898  tho 
males  over  18  years  had  decreased  from  80.80  to  80.07  per 
cent,  and  the  females  over  this  age  increased  from  7.11  to  8.10 
per  cent.  For  the  males  the  decrease  thus  amounted  to  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent.,  while  for  females  there  was  an  increase 
of  one  per  cent.  Males  under  18  decreased  from  9.00  to  8.26 
per  cent.,*  and  females  increased  from  3.09  to  3.57  per  cent,  or 
ahout  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Classified  as  to  age,  regardless  of  sex,  the  proportion  over  IS 
years  was  87.91  in  1897  as  against  88.17  per  cent,  in  1898,  an 
increase  in  the  latter  year  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

Classified  as  to  sex,  regardless  of  age,  we  find  the  percentage 
of  males  was  S9.80  in  1897  and  88.33  in  1898,  a  decrease  of 
males  in  1898  of  nearly  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

From  the  figures  as  a  whole  it  thus  appears  that  in  1898  the 
number  under  18  years  decreased  by  .26  per  cent,  and  that  the 
number  of  females  increased  1.47  per  cent. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  exhibit,  hosvever,  was  to  show  classi- 
fied weekly  earnings,  as  this  can  be  done  to  better  advantage 
when  the  relation  of  the  figures  are  expressed  in  percentages, 
the  following  exhibit  in  which  this' is  done  is  included. 


CliASStFICATION 

OF  Earnings. 


$25.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15  00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10  00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.01) 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

8.50 

3.0f» 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

Under 


per  weok 
but  uode 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  undo 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
but  unde 
11.50.... 


and  over.. 
$25  00... 
20.00.... 
18  00.... 
15.00... 
13.00.... 
12  00.... 
11.00.... 
10  00... 
9.00... 
8.00... 
00.... 
00... 
•lU . . . . 
00.... 

DU  •  • « • 

4.00.,.. 
3.50... 
300.... 
2.50... 
2  00... 


7, 

d. 

5. 

5 

4. 


Totals. 


Percentaobs. 
1807. 
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©  g  © 


^ 


30 

U 

©  aa  . 
»  eS  © 
0)  .^  O 


1.07 
2  05 
2.02 
4.78 
5.20 
8.88 
3.97 
7.58 
17.81 
12. 8C 
18.18 
8.77 
1  87 
1.5i 
1.41 
0.59 
0.28 
0.17 


1  11 
1.05 
1.67 
2.83 
4.33 

10.41 

5.45 

11.58 

20.74 

16.15 

5.65 

11.61 

3.68 

2  82 
0  76 
0  13 


I 

d 

1-i  CD 

•-?  ©  © 
08t3  >k 

:9 


^  bi  fld 
g  ©  © 


a. 

2. 


37 
25 
38 


100  00  100.00 


3  37 

16.41 

13.93 

15.52 

22.81 

12  31 

7.52 

1  07 

0.01 


®  »,  * 
cB  a  o 

be©  B 
^a© 


100.00 


1  9S 

0.98 

0.85 

0.77 

5.32 

9.03 

14. U4 

25.01 

20.32 

13.08 

6.6^ 

2.41 


100.00 


0.86 
1.6. 
1.61 
3.87 
4.21 
7.17 
3.27 
6.20 
14.51 
10.54 
15.15 
8.95 
.2.17 
2.40 
4.25 
3.14 
2.46 
3.79 
2  U) 
1.28 
0.36 
0.08 


100.03 


Percentaobs. 
1898. 
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Of  the  total  in  each  case,  for  males  and  females  over  and  under 
18  years  of  age,  as  well  as  for  all  the  preceding  exhibit,  show 
the  percentage  of  persons  to  each  wage  class  in  1897  and  1898. 
In  order  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  earnings  during 
the  period,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  figures  for  the  two 
years. 

In  this  consideration  the  aggregates  will  come  first.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  employed  was 
09,753  in  1897,  and  114,209  in  1898.  Of  these  num- 
bers 861,  or  .86  per  cent.,  in  the  former,  and  976,  or  .81  per 
cent,  in  the  latter  year  received  $25.00  per  week  or  over.  The 
increase  for  this  class  in  1898  was  thus  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  increase  for  the  aggregates.  This  is  also  true  of  the  next 
class  in  order.  For  the  class  $18.00  but  under  $20.00,  the  per- 
centage stands  1.64  and  1.76,  respectively  for  1897  and  1898, 
sl^pwing  a  slight  increase  for  the  latter  year.  The  next  three 
classes  in  order  also  show  increases  in  the  percentage  in  1898. 
For  $11.00  but  under  $12.00,  however,  this  course  is  reversed, 
the  percentage  for  1898  being  2.75  as  against  3.27  for  1897. 
This  tendency  is  also  apparent  in  the  class  which  follows,  but  is 
again  reversed  in  the  class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00.  Here, 
there  was  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  employed  of  about 
9  per  cent.,  the  actual  figures  for  the  two  years  being  14.51  and 
15.59  per  cent.,  respectively,  an  increase  of  1.08  per  cent,  for 
1898.  From  this  point  downwards  in  the  table  there  is  an  in- 
termittent decrease  in  the  percentages  for  the  various  classes 
and  a  small  decrease  for  1898,  until  the  class  $3.50  but  under 
$4.00  is  reached.  This  class  shows  2.46  per  cent,  for  1897  and 
3.18  per  cent,  for  1898,  an  increase  of  .72  per  cent.  The  class 
$3.00  but  under  $3.50  show  3.79  and  3.60  per  cent,  for  the  two 
years,  or  a  slight  decrease.  From  this  there  is  a  gradual  dwind- 
ling in  the  proportion  until  for  the  last  it  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  one  per  cent. 

Considering  again  the  aggregates  for  the  two  years  it  may 
be  seen  that  a  few  of  the  wage-classes  show  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  persons  than  others.  The  classes  which  are 
particularly  prominent  in  this  respect  are:  $12.00  but  under 
$13.00,  $9.00  but  under  $10.00,  $7.00  but  under  $8.00  and  per- 
haps $3.00  but  under  $3.50. 
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The  class  $12.00  but  under  $13.00  shows  for  each  of  the  years 
a  percentage  of  persons  about  three  per  cent,  higher  than  for 
the  preceding  class  and  about  four  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the 
one  succeeding  it.  This  class  represents  a  wage  of  about  two 
dollars  per  day.  The  class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00  also  gives  a 
much  greater  percentage  than  those  preceding  it  and  the  one 
which  immediately  follows.  It  is  made  up  mostly  of  those  who 
receive  $1.50  per  day  and  these  are  in  many  industries  the 
most  numerous.  The  next  class  which  shows  this  tendency  is 
$7.00  but  under  $8.00,  composed  of  the  $1.25  per  day  hands. 
This  class,  together  with  the  twk)  by  which  it  is  preceded,  em- 
braces about  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  persons  employed. 
Of  the  male  workers  over  18  years  these  classes  represent  about 
one-half.  The  greater  part  of  the  unskilled  adult  male  factory 
workers  are  thus  paid  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  inclusive,  per  day. 

In  1897,  43.40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  workers  received 
$9.00  per  week  or  over.  In  1898  44.42  per  cent,  received  tnis 
amount.  This  surely  indicates  a  small  upward  tendency  for 
the  latter  year.  The  increase,  however,  seems  to  have  affected 
mostly  those  who  received  $7.00  but  under  $8.00,  as  this  class, 
for  1898  shows  a  decrease  nearly  as  great  as  the  increase  for  the 
class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00. 

The  next  exhibit  represents  an  attempt  to  show  what  wage- 
classes  were  mostly  affected  by  increase  of  persons  employed 
in  1898. 
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1.632 

3,860 

4.194 

7.151 
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14.475 

10.623 

15.134 

8.939 
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2.393 

4.244 

3.131 

2.451 

.3,781 

1.993 

1.280 
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86 

926 

1,789 

1.769 

4.783 

4.925 

8.215 

8.872 

6.964 
17,811 
11.669 
16.419 
10.019 

2,418 

3.099 

4,400 

8.406 

8.637 

4.124 

2.400 

1.414 
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+       65 
+     115 
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+  1,064 
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+  3.336 
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WM 
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The  table  shows  for  each  wage-class  the  aggregate  persons  em- 
ployed in  1897  and  1898,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number 
and  percentage  for  the  latter  year ;  also  the  relative  increase  for 
each  class. 

The  table  shows  an  aggregate  increase  in  1898  as  compared 
with  1897,  of  14,456  persons  or  14.49  per  cent.  Only  one 
class,  the  last  one,  shows  a  decrease.  The  greatest  increase  with 
3,336  persons  is  found  for  $9.00  but  under  $10.00. 

Considering  the  increases  for  each  class  in- their  relation  to 
the  total  increase,  a  few  interesting  results  are  obtained.  Thus 
we  see  that  of  14,456  persons  which  constitutes  the  increase 
3,336,  or  23.08  per  cent,  are  found  for  the  class  $9.00  but  under 
$10.00.  Xearlv  one-fourth  of  the  actual  increase  is  thus  found 
for  one  class  alone.  As  this  is  the  wage-class  which  represents 
the  best  kind  of  common  labor  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  some  skill  the  nature  of  the  increase  or  the  demand 
to  which  it  was  a  response,  is  readily  seen. 
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78 

88 
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93 
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6.00 
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5.50 

1.548 
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2,393 

1,836 

1,263 

3.099 
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5.00 
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1,635 

4.244 

2.524 

1.876 

4.400 

4.00  but  under 

4.50 

1,T08 

1.423 

3,131 

1,766 

1.640 

8.406 

3.50  but  under 

4.00 

1,617 
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2.451 

1.820 

1.817 

3,637 

3.00  but  under 

3.50 

2,186 

1.595 

3,781 

2.535 

1.689 

4,124 

2.S0  but  muler 

3.00 

1.106 
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1,993 

1,123 

1.286 

2.408 

2.00  but  under 

2.80 
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1,280 
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1,414 

,1.50  but  under 

2.00 

97  * 

260 

357 
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iBder  11.50 

3 

83 

86 

11 

56 

67 
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89.581 
89.80 

10.172 
10.20 

99,753 
100.00 

100.886 
88.33 

13,323 
11.67 

114.209 

Pereentages 

100.00 

The  preceding  exhibit  shows  for  each  wage-class  the  respect- 
ive number  of  males  and  females  in  1897  and  1898. 

As  has  been  explained  already  it  is  seen  from  the  aggregate 
that  of  the  99,753  persons  for  1897,  89,581,  or  89.80  per  cent., 
were  males  md  10,172  persons  or  10.20  per  cent,  wero  females ; 
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and  that,  in  1898,  of  the  114,209  persons  employed  100,886  or 
88.33  per  cent,  were  males  and  13,323  or  11.67  per  cent,  females. 

The  increase  for  1898  was  thus  14,456  persons.  Of  these 
11,305  or  71.30  per  cent,  were  males  and  3,151  or  28.70  per 
cent,  females.  This  indicates  that  during  the  period  the  female 
employees  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than  males. 

In  1897  the  greatest  number  of  males  for  any  one  class  was 
for  $7.00  but  under  $8.00.  This  class  embraces  14,766  per- 
sons. The  same  year  the  greatest  number  of  females  is  for 
$4.50  but  under  $5.00,  the  actual  number  being  1,635. 

For  the  aggregate  persons  in  1897  the  greatest  number  for 
any  one  class  is  15,134  and  the  class  for  which  this  figure  stands 
is  $7.00  but  under  $8.00 

For  1898  the  greatest  number  of  males,  17,673,  is  found 
in  class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00  and  the  greatest  number  of 
females  in  class  $4.50  but  imder  $5.00.  For  the  aggregate  for 
both  sexes  the  greatest  number  is  found  in  class  $9.00  but  under 
$10.00,  or  the  same  as  for  males.  The  aggregate  in  this  case 
is  17,811. 

This  table  also  is  represented  by  percentages.  The  results 
when  thus  converted  are  seen  in  the  following  table: 


CLABRnmsD  Wrkklt 
Earnings. 

Pebcentaob  of 
Pbbsons  Employed. 

1897. 

PBBrENTAGE  OP 

Pebsons  Emplotbo. 
1898. 

Males. 

Females. 

Airgre- 
f^ates. 

Males. 

Females. 

Atacn- 

gnt  & 

126.00  per  week  and  over.. 

0.»7 
1.86 
1.83 
4.40 
4.78 
7.98 

6.^ 
16.12 
11.52 
9.22 
1.93 
1.82 
2.92 
1.16 
1.80 
2.54 
1.33 
0.75 
0.10 

0.86 
1.67 
1.64 
3.87 
4.21 
7.17 
3.27 
6.20 
15.15 
10.54 
8.96 
2.17 
2.40 
4.25 
3.14 
2.46 
3.79 
2.03 
1.28 
0.3<? 
0.08 

0.91 
1.78 
1.76 
4.74 
4.89 
8.14 
3.26 
6.82 
15.96 
11.28 
9.00 
1.64 
1.82 
2.50 
1.76 
1.80 
2.52 
1.12 
0.57 
0.20 
0.01 

0.81 

20.00  but  under   125.00 

1.56 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1.76 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

4.W 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

4.S1 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

7.1S 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under    11.00 

8.00  but  under      9:00 

6.00  but  under      7.00 

5.90  but  under      6.00 

5.00  but  under      5.60 

4.50  but  under      5.00 

4.00  but  under      4.50..... 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.60 

2.50  but  under      3.(» 

2.00  but  under     2.56 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

TTndor  il  50     

0.76 
0.72 
1.26 
1.98 
7.65 
3.90 
8.40 
16.17 
13.98 
8.29 
15.68 
8.82 
5.95 
2.65 
0.06 

0.67 

0.69 

2.35 

2.10 

6.99 

5.78 

9.48 

14.08 

12.31 

13.63 

11.93 

9.65 

6.16 

2.72 

0.42 

2.9» 

6.« 

14.37 

lo.a 

8.76 
2.12 
2.64 
3.84 
2.9S 
S.IS 
8.60 
2.10 
1.23 
O.W 
0.05 

1 

1    100.00    1    100.00    'l    100.00    ' 

1    100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

"ss— 
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According  to  the  preceding  table  48.43  per  cent,  of  the  males 
received  $9.00  per  week  or  over  in  1897,  .while  49.82  per  cent, 
received  this  sum  in  1898,  a  small  increase  for  the  latter  year. 

Of  the  female  employes  only  2.74  and  2.40  per  cent,  received 
$9.00  per  week  or  over  in  1897  and  1898. 

In  1897,  85.67  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  16.08  per  cent,  of 
the  females  received  $6.00  per  week  and  over.  In  1898  this 
percentage  stood  at  86.06  for  the  males  and  13.84  for  the 
females.  The  figures  as  a  whole  show  not  only  the  relative  wage 
position  of  the  sexes,  hut  they  indicate  that  while  the  course 
of  wages  for  male  employes  was  upwards,  the  course  for  females 
was  of  a  downward  tendency.  Exact  measurement  of  the  rise 
and  fall  in  wages  can  hardly  be  had  under  this  method  of  ob- 
taining statistics,  but  the  figures  reveal  general  tendencies  in 
this  direction. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  males  and  females 
in  each  wage  class  in  which  the  two  sexes  are  found : 


Clamified  Weekly 
Eaenibos. 


Pkrcentaoe  of 
Pebsons  EmPIjOYED. 

1897. 


Males. 


Females. 


irates. 


Pebcentaoe  of 
Persons  Employed. 


1808. 


Males. 


Females. 


Agfrre- 
ffatee. 


125.00  per 

20.00  bat 

IS.OO  but 

IS.Oi)  but 

13.00  bat 

12.0D  bat 

11.00  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.60  but 

7.00  but 

€.00  but 

5.&0  but 

&.00  but 

4.S6  bat 

4.00  but 

3.90  but 

3.00  but 

2.90  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

ruder  $1. 


week 
under 
under 
UB'ter 
unuer 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


and  over. 
125.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 


8.QD. 
7.05. 
6.00. 
5.50. 
5.00. 
4.50. 
4.00. 
3.50. 
3.00. 
2.50. 
2.00. 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

97.61 

98.64 

99.10 

97.99 

97.56 

91.40 

81.33 

64.6S 

61.47 

54.55 

65.97 

57.81 

65.44 

52.81 

27.17 

28.66 


Averages 


89.70 


2.39 

1.36 

0.90 

2.01 

2.44 

8.60 

18.67 

35.32 

38.53 

49.46 

34.03 

42.19 

44.56 

47.19 

72.83 

71.34 


10.30 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.  oo 

lOO.UO 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
97.39 

' 

2.61 

100.00 

96.66 

1.34 

100.00 

99.22 

0.78 

100.00 

97.59 

2.41 

100.00 

98.09 

1.91 

100.00 

90.71 

9.29 

100.00 

68.15 

31.85 

100.00 

59.24 

40.76 

100.00 

67.36 

42.64 

100.00 

51.84 

48.16 

100.00 

60.04 

49.96 

100.00 

61.46 

38.54 

100.00 

46.61 

53.39 

100.00 

42.00 

58.00 

100.00 

36.72 

63.28 

100.00 

16.26 

83.74 

100.00 

88.33 

11.67 

100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


This  table  shows  the  percentages  of  males  and  females  in 
each  wage-class.  In  the  first  six  classes  there  are  no  females, 
none  being  employed  at  these  rates.     The  percentage  for  the 
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males  are  therefore  designated  by  the  full  figure  or  100.  Class 
$11.00  but  under  $12.00  has  97.61  and  2.39  per  cent,  of  males 
and  females,  respectively,  in  1897,  and  97.39  and  2.61  per  cent, 
in  1898.  This  means  a  small  gain  of  females  for  the  latter 
year.  For  the  four  classes  which  follow  this  the  relations  do 
not  vary  quite  three  per  cent.  Class  $6.00  but  under  $7.00 
shows  91.40  per  cent,  of  males  and  8.60  per  cent,  for  females  in 
1897  and  90.71  and  9.29  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  1898. 
From  this  point  there  is  a  sharp  increase  in  females,  particularly 
for  the  latter  year.  In  class  $5.00  but  under  $5.50  the  pro- 
portion of  females  is  more  than  one-third.  In  $4.00  but  under 
$4.50  the  relation  stands  close  to  one-half.  For  the  classes 
below  this -the  percentage  of  females  grows  until  it  constitutes 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  for  1897  and  considerably  above 
that  proportion  for  1898. 

In  the  former  year  only  two  classes  show  a  greater  number 
of  females.  The  classes  thus  showing  an  excess  of  females  are 
the  two  last  or  lowest  in  the  table.  For  1898  four  show  a 
greater  proportion  of  females  and  in  this  case  also  they  are  the 
four  lowest.  The  course  for  both  years  is  unmistakeable.  In 
the  higher  wage-classes  the  males  predominate,  in  the  lower 
the  females.  As  compared  with  1897  there  was  in  1898  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  females,  whether  this  increase 
is  only  temporary  or  due  to  a  general  tendency,  the  figures  do 
not  reveal.  Later  returns  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon 
this. 

In  the  following  exhibit  is  found  the  percentage  of  persons, 
classified  as  to  sex  and  age,  in  each  wage-class. 
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Cl  ASSrPIC  AT  I  ON 
OF  EA.KMIN08. 


tS  00  per  week  and  over . . 

3) 00  but  under  125  00.... 

18  00  but  under   2»  00.... 

1&  00  but  under    1800.... 

13 00  but  under    15.00.... 

12.00  but  under    13  00.... 

11 00  but  under    12.00.... 

10.00  but  under    11.00  ... 

9  00  bat  under   10.00.... 

9  00  but  under     9.00.... 

1(10  bat  under     8  00.... 

S.QO  bat  under     7.00.... 

&  SO  bat  under     6.00.... 

S  00  bat  under     5.90.... 

4.50  but  under     5.00.... 

4O0butUDder     4.80.... 

a.Wbui  under     4.00.... 

»  00  but  under     3.50.... 

2  W  bat  under     3  00.... 

2  OU  but  under     2.50.... 

150  but  under     2.00..,. 

IJBder$l.50 


Totals 


Peroentaflres  for  each  waite 
class  as  baaed  upon  the  agfi re- 
gate  persons  for  the  class. 

1807. 


OD  E  »I 

®  eO  4? 

-3  ©  > 


100.00 

100  00 

100  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

97.6i 

9:^.80 

99.18 

98.08 

96.08 

88.13 

7L21 

51.99 

26  74 

15.23 

9.10 

3.57 


80.80 


em  ales  18 
years  or 
over. 

ales  un- 
der 18 
years. 

00 

lis 

as® 

S  0  >> 

&4 

S 

• 

2.38 

1.20 

0.82 

1.92 

2.0» 

0  88 

0.41 

8.25 

3.28 

0.34 

18.15 

10.12 

0  52 

34.31 

12.70 

1.00 

34.67 

34.73 

386 

86  57 

39.32 

8.88 

16.36 

56  87 

17.67 

21.77 

54.24 

20  42 

13  15 

55.44 

31.41 

15.70 

52.80 

31.50 

15  13 

27.17 

57.70 

10.46 

3.49 

86.C5 

7.11 

9.00 

3.09 

CO 

00 
& 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
lOU.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 

lod.oo 


Percentages  for  each  wage 

class  as  based  upon  the  aggre* 

gate  persons  for  the  class. 

1808. 


00  o 

CD     . 
00  *^  "^ 


PC4 


100  00 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

97  39 

98.67 

99.22 

97.59 

97.41 

87.18 

58  23 

48.67 

29  02 

17.41 

6.66 

1.88 


80.07 


2.61 

1.33 

0.78 

2.41 

1.76 

8.95 

31.56 

88.01 

40.14 

38.52 

37.94 

16.78 

11.66 

5.31 

2.96 


8.10 


> 

d 

»     £ 


Ob 
O  P  >k 


0 
3 


68 
54 


992 
10.58 
28.34 
34  44 
43.86 
59.68 
46.62 
42.00 
36.77 
16.42 

8.26 


0.15 

0.33 

0.29 

2.71 

2.50 

9.63 

12.04 

21.75 

41.72 

52  09 

60.27 

83.58 

3  57 


£ 


100  00 
100  00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100  00 


The  classiiScation  in  the  final  wage  table  is  also  observed  in 
tlie  above  exhibit.  The  percentages  for  each  year, ,  as  shown, 
relates  therefore,  to  males  over  18  years,  females  over  18  years, 
males  under  18  years  and  females  under  18  years  of  age.  For 
<^^ch  wage-class  the  proportion  of  persons  as  thus  classified  can 
^  obtained.  The  comparisons  possible  are  many  and  interest- 
^^?-  The  changes  in  the  different  relations  as  between  the  two 
J^ars  are  suggestive  and  show  the  trend  in  wages  and  employ-^ 
ttent. 

Among  the  leading  facts  under  wages  paid  are  the  following : 

The  total  amount  paid  as  wages  was  $36,583,044  in  1897  and 
^40,320,703  in  1898.  The  increase  in  1898  is  thus  $3,737,669, 
OT  10.21  per  cent 

The  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker  was  $416.79  in 
1897  and  $418.92  in  1898.  The  increase  for  the  latter  year 
tlus  amounts  to  $2.13  or  .51  per  cent. 

Of  the  aggregate  persons  employed  43.40  per  cent,  received 
34 
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$9.00  per  week  or  over  in  1897,  while  in  1898  44.42  per  cent 
received  this  amount,  an  increase  in  1898  of  1.02  per  cent. 

Of  the  persons  receiving  classified  weekly  earnings  89.70  per 
cent,  were  males  and  10.30  per  cent., females,  in  1807.  In  1898, 
88,33  per  cent,  were  males  and  11.67  per  cent.  femalc3.  This 
indicates  an  increase  for  females  of  1.47  per  cent. 


DATB   IN  OPERATION. 

Under  this  head  another  kind  of  data  was  obtained.  Each 
establishment  reported  the  actual  number  of  days  in  which  il 
was  in  operation  in  1897  and  1898.  These  facts  also  were  com' 
piled  by  industries  and  the  average  number  of  days  for  eacl 
industry  for  the  two  years,  together  with  the  increase  or  de 
crease  in  the  number  of  days  in  1898,  as  compared  with  1897 
are  presented  in  table  X'V. 

The  next  exhibit  gives  separately  for  each  one  of  the  12  lead 
ing  industries  and  for  all  industries  the  average  number  of  dayi 
in  operation  in  1897  and  1898.  It  also  shows  the  increas: 
or  decrease  in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former. 


"StS.™ 

Dbcbbasb 

1897. 

1S»8. 

Dajs. 

i 
1 

11 

if 

SSl'.SS 

ss 

SSJ.3S 

11 

il 

Z96.M 

il 

291. OS 

1       f- 

All  lodaatHea  

1.4B9 

270.81 

IS3.S0 

+        u. 

This  table  shows  that  for  all  industries  the  average  numbe 
of  days  in  operation  was  270.81  in  1897,  and  383.60  in  189f 
This  makes  an  increase  for  1898  of  12.79  days  or  4.32  per  ceni 

Among  the  12  industries  included  above,  agriciiltural  in 
plements  shows  the  greatest  increase,  or  20.32  days.  Thes 
figures  are  in  harmony  with  the  increases  in  the  output  an* 
in  the  use  of  the  various  agents  of  production  for  this  industry 
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Next  in  order  in  importance  comes  furniture,  machinery, 
chairs,  sash,  doors,  etc.,  boots  and  shoes,  sheet  metal  goods, 
wagons,  etc.,  lager  beer,  and  paper  and  pulp.  For  these  in- 
dustries the  increase  varies  from  15.32  days  to  1.17.  Two  in- 
dustries, leather  and  lumber,  lath,  etc.,  show  a  decrease  of  5.88 
and  3.25  days,  respectively. 

Of  the  57  industries  included,  44,  or  77.2  per  cent,  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  days  in  operation  in  1898  as  com- 
pared with  1897,  while  13  or  22.8  per  cent,  show  a  decrease. 
Those  showing  a  decrease  are:  Boxes  (wood  and  paper),  leather, 
brick,  tiles  and  sewer  pipe,  cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc.,  chemical 
preparations,  coal  and  wood,  confectioneries,  etc.,  laundries, 
lithographing  and  engraving,  lumber,  lath  and  shingles,  malt, 
paints,  oils,  etc.,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

In  no  case  did  the  decrease  exceed  over  18  days,  while  in 
7  out  of  the  13  cases  it  is  less  than  one  week.  The  increases 
on  the  other  hand  vary  greatly,  while  many  industries  show 
only  a  few  days,  in  others  it  runs  up  to  one  and  two  months. 
In  one  case,  that  of  pig  iron,  the  increase  in  the  time  in  opera- 
tion in  1898  foots  up  to  164  days. 

PBOPOKTION   OF   BUSINESS  DONE. 

As  may  be  seen  from  table  XVI,  inquiries  were  also  made 
and  data  obtained  concerning  the  proportion  of  business  done 
during  1897  and  1898.  Each  establishment  was  requested  to 
Mate  what  the  proportion  of  the  business  during  the  year  bore  to 
the  greatest  capacity  for  production.  By  the  greatest  capac- 
ity was  meant  the  amount  of  goods  that  could  be  turned  out 
with  the  present  plant  and  facilities  when  employed  to  its 
{rreatest  capacity.  The  greatest  capacity,  as  thus  explained, 
was  expressed  by  the  number  100.  Establishments  turning 
out  the  greatest  amount  of  goods  of  which  their  plants  were 
capable,  expressed  the  proportion  in  this  number  and  establish- 
ments having  turned  out  a  less  amount  than  this  expressed  it 
by  a  proportionately  lower  number.  For  instance,  three- 
fourths  of  the  capacity  was  expressed  by  75,  one-half  by  50,  and 
one-qnarter  by  25,  and  so  on. 
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The  preceding  exhibit  shows,  on  the  basis  already  explaii 
the  proportion  of  business  done  in  1897  and  1898,  by  the 
leading  industries  and  by  all  industries  in  the  state,  toge 
with  increase  in  1898,  as  compared  with  1897. 

For  all  industries  the  proportion  of  the  full  capacity  of 
business  done  was  71.80  for  1897  and  75.64  for  1898,  an 
crease  for  the  latter  year  of  3.84. 

For  the  12  leading  industries  the  proportion  varies  grei 
Thua,  agricultnral  implements  comes  first  in  order  with  '■ 
per  cent.  This  industry  greatly  increased  its  facilities  du 
the  year  as  was  shown  by  the  increase  of  about  40  per  cen 
the  amount  of  capital  used.  What  in  this  respect  is  tru 
this  industry  is  also  true  of  other  industries.  Furniture 
7.07  per  cent,  is  next  in  importance.  Many  industries 
tended  their  capacity  in  the  early  part  of  1898.  The  resu 
this  is  that,  while  their  volume  of  business  was  much  gtt 
during  that  year,  the  proportion  of  the  same  to  their  capt 
sustains  about  the  same  relation  as  in  1897,  Leather  is 
only  industry  in  this  table  that  gives  a  decrease  and  in  this 
the  decrease  amounts  to  5.10  per  cent. 

In  all  57  industries  are  included,  of  these  41  or  72  per « 
show  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  business  done  in  ] 
and  16  or  28  per  cent,  show  a  decrease.  The  following 
among  the  latter :  Boxes,  wooden  and  paper ;  burial  oases, 
chemical  preparations;  cigars,  etc;  clothing;  confectione 
etc. ;  flour  and  feed ;  leather ;  paints,  oils,  and  brnshes ;  prin 
supplies ;  saddlery,  harness,  etc. ;  sheet  metal  goods ;  soepa 
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and  potash;  trunks,  valises,  etc.;  woolen  and  worsted  goods; 
miscellaneous. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  industries  thus  showing  a  decrease 
in  1898  in  the  proportion  of  their  busness  are  among  the  less 
important  ones. 

Iron  (pig)  shows  an  increase  in  proportion  of  business  of  42 
per  cent.  This  i«  the  greatest  increase  in  any  industry.  The 
nearest  in  order  is  toys,  etc.,  with  over  18  per  cent.  In  five 
cases  the  increase  exceeds  this  per  cent,  and  in  five  other  in- 
stances it  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  For  the  one  remaining  in- 
dustry, which  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the  aggregate,  the  in- 
creases  in  most  cases  conies  close  to  the  average  for  all  industries. 


SUMMARIES. 


AVhile  the  more  important  facts  under  each  head  have  either 
been  summarized  already  or  presented  in  such  way  as  to  be 
conveniently  found  it  was  considered  best  to  bring  together  in 
consecutive  space  the  leading  facts  as  developed  in  the  pre- 
ceding presentation,  and  to  this  purpose  the  following  pages  are 
devoted. 

The  two  next  tables  are  exclusivelv  concerned  with  the  12 
leading  industries  that  were  treated  separately  in  the  foregoing 
•analysis.  They  show  for  each  head  the  results  of  the  compari- 
sons made. 


Summaries  of  the  1^  leading  industries. 


Indcstsibs. 


Increase  + 

decrease  — 

in  amount 

of  capital 

used  iu 

1898  as 

compared 

with  1S97. 
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earnings 

in  1888  as 

compared 

with  1897. 


A^neahural  implements  — 

Bootf  and  fboes 

Chun 
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Leather  

Lumber,  bith  and  shingles. .. 

Maebioes  and  machinery 

P«|)«>r  and  palp 

Saib.  doors  ana  blinds 

Sheet  metal  goods 

WafODs,  carriages  and  sleighs 


n  142. 

408. 
55, 
334, 
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l.PW, 
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2,358, 
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4-      182, 
+     685. 
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255 
093 
i:jH 
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5W 
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$123,824 

118,994 

72,0:« 

848,147 

368,73 

662,460 

1,005,520 

655,133 

1.604,711 

39,381 

106,839 

375.047 


+$1,592,073 
278.065 
423,9:^1 
423,721 
299.628 
720.097 
2,639,^05 
1,631,903 
1.96:^505 


+ 

+ 

+ 

t 


4- 
+ 


37.724  + 


107,576 
700,794 


+ 


$343,197 

49,435 

128,033 

95,515 

48,957 

26,585 

6:35,971 

429,722 

145,455 

42,661 

5,493 

158,794 


-f- 

t 

+ 


-f- 
+ 

+ 

+ 


19.ro 

2.24 

4.09 

8.98 

5  74 

15.fa2 

25.12 

15.14 

0.77 

24  94 

10.67 

27.38 
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Summnriet  of  the  IS  leading  induttriet. 
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Of  the  two  preceding  tables  the  first  shows  the  increase  t 
decrenso  in  1898  as  compared  with  1897  in  the  amount 
capital  invested,  the  cost  value  of  the  stock  or  material  us 
the  total  value  of  the  goods  made,  the  total  amount  paid 
wages  and  the  average  yearly  earnings.  The  second  in  or 
shows  the  increase  and  decrease  in  each  case,  for  the  aver 
smallest  and  greatest  number  of  persons  employed,  the 
cpss  of  the  greatest  over  the  smallest  number,  the  average  ni 
her  of  days  in  operation  and  the  proportion  of  business  done 

These  two  tables  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  com| 
ing  the  various  elements  considered,  and  thus  for  the  study 
not  only  of  the  general  trend  of  each  industry,  but  of  the 
fluence  upon  all  changes  in  one  or  more  elements. 

The  following  5  industries  show  an  increase  for  each  out 
the  elements  considered:  Agricultural  implements,  chairs, ' 
iiiture,  sheet  metal  goods,  wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs. 

A  decrease  for  some  of  the  elements  and  an  increase  for  otl 
are  found  for  the  following  7  industries:       Boots  and  sh 
lager  beer,  leather,  lumber,  lath  and  shingles,  machines 
machinery,  paper  and  pulp,  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 

The  following  three  tables  are  concerned  with  the  rela 
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to  the  value  of  tlie  goods  made  of  stock,  wages  and  other  expenses 
and  the  relation  of  the  value  of  the  goods  made  to  the  capital 
invested  and  persons  employed : 

Reipedive  proportion  of  stocky  wagesy  and  other  expenses  of  the 

total  value  of  the  products. 


• 

1807. 

1898. 

CI.A88IFICATIOM. 

Amoanta. 

Per 
cent. 

Amoanta. 

Per 
cent. 

Value  of  (ftook  aaed 

198.1^0,070 
38,583,014 
35,233,559 

57.74 
21.58 
20.78 

1112,680,186 
40,320,703 
39,069.745 

58.67 

Amonou  paid  as  wases 

20  99 

Other  expenses  inclndiDS  profits 

20.31 

Total  value  of  goods  made 

$169,946,673 

100.00 

1192,070,633 

100.00 

We  see  from  above  table  that  for  1897  and  1898  the  total  value 
of  the  goods  made  was  $169,946,673  and  $192,070,633,  respect- 
ively. Of  these  amounts  for  the  two  years  $98,130,070  and 
$112,080,185,  respectively,  was  devoted  to  stock  or  materials; 
$36,583,044  and  $40,320,703,  respectively,  was  devoted  to 
wages,  and  $85,233,559  and  $39,069,745,  respectively,  were 
devoted  to  other  expenses  and  profits. 

The  outlay  for  stock  constituted  57.74  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  made  in  1897  and  58.67  per  cent  in  1898. 
Ihis  is  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  .93  or  nearly  one  per 
cent.  Wages  constituted  21.53  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
product  in  the  first  and  20.99  per  cent,  in  the  second  year. 
Here  we  have  a  decrease  for  1898  of  .54  or  a  trifle  over  one-half 
01  one  per  cent.  Other  expenses  including  profits  are  found 
toconsitute  20.73  and  20.34  per  cent,  respectively,  for  1897  and 
1898,  a  decrease  for  1898  of  .39  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  materials  was  thus  offset  by  a  decrease  in  each  case  in 
wages  and  other  expenses. 

Bj  the  total  value  of  goods  made  in  this  case  is  meant  the 
entire  value  or  selling  price  of  the  product  as  turned  out.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  this  product  during  any  definite 
period  would  constitute,  for  its  whole  value  an  addition  to  thq 
wealth.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  reasons  why  this 
gross  value  cannot  be  considered  for  its  full  amount,  an  addi- 
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tion  to  the  social  product  are  several.  While  a  thorough  anal; 
sis  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  is  lacking  and  extremely  diffieni 
to  make,  mention  may  he  made  of  one  of  these  reasons.  It  i 
held  that,  as  the  stock  or  material  which  enter  into  factory  prcxi 
nets  o£  all  kinds,  consist  of  other  products,  ^vhieh  are  consumed 
destroyed  or  worked  upon  in  production,  the  cost  value  of  sue! 
material  should  not  he  included  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  tli 
product  into  which  it  has  entered.  In  some  respects  this  pos: 
tion  sceoia  to  be  well  taken  and  certainly  deserves  some  attentioi 
As  the  cost  value  of  the  material  used  in  this  case  was  obtaine 
and  presented  separately,  a  reconstruction  of  the  tables  upo 
this  basis  can  he  easily  affected.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  1 
this  end  is  to  deduct  the  cost  value  of  the  stock  and  materia, 
used  from  the  total  value  of  the  goods  made,  when  cost  of  m; 
terial  is  included  and  regard  the  remainder  as  the  net  additio 
to,  or  total  value  of  the  product.  The  results  when  this  pin 
is  adopted  differ  entirely  from  those  in  the  preceding  table 
This  is  plainly  illustrated  in  the  next  exhibit. 


Reipeclire  proportion  of  wages, 
value  of  goodi  made 

and   other 
le»»  cost  o 

exprnses  0/  the  to 
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The  preceding  table  shows  for  all  industries  in  1897  and  18! 
I'espectively,  the  total  value  of  the  goods  made,  less  the  cost  vali 
of  the  stock  entering  into  it,  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  ai 
for  other  expenses  and  the  percentage  wages  and  the  amou 
devoted  to  other  expenses,  etc.,  of  the  total  value  of  the  goo' 
made  less  cost  of  material. 

The  value  of  the  goods  made,  less  cost  of  stock,  was  $71,81 
m%  in  1897  and  $70,390,448  in  1898.  Of  this  wages  cons 
tuted  50.SJ4  per  cent,  in  the  former  year  and  50.78  per  cent 
the  latter,  while  the  amount  devoted  to  othar  axpenses  and  pi 
fits  was  49.06  and  49.22  per  cent,,  respectively,  for  the  ti 
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years.  The  variation  in  the  percentages  as  between  the  two 
vears  is  remarkably  narrow.  Thus  we  see  that  the  difference 
is  only  about  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  wages 
the  highest  percentage  is  that  for  1897.  In  the  case  of  other 
expenses  it  is  found  for  1898. 

Of  the  social  cost  of  the  goods,  less  the  cost  of  stock,  over  one- 
half  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  labor.  This  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  wage  stood  50.94  and  50.78  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  1897  and  1898. 

Helation  of  product  to  persona  employed  and  capital  invested. 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  to  each  |1,000  of  capital  a.sed 

Valoe  of  goods  made  to  each  worker  (average 
peraons) 

Per  cent  of  goods  made  of  the  capital  osed 

Ppr  ceot.  of  goods  made,  less  cost  of  stock,  of 
capital  Dsed 


1897. 


885 

1,942 
88.50 

37.80 


1898. 


071 

1,998 
97  10 

39  90 


Increase  + 

decrease  — 

in  1898. 


Number. 

4-       88 

-f-       66 
+    8.60 

+    2.10 


Per  cent. 


9.71 

2.88 
9  71 

5.55 


The  above  table  gives  the  value  of  the  product  to  each  one 
thousand  dollars  of  capital  used;  the  value  of  goods  to  each 
worker  when  the  average  number  were  employed ;  the  percent- 
age relation  of  the  goods  made,  including  cost  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  capital  used ;  and  the  percentage  relation  of  the  value 
of  the  goods,  less  cost  of  stock,  to  the  amount  of  capital  used. 

To  each  $1,000  of  capital  employed  $886  w^orth  of  products 
were  turned  out  in  1897  and  $971  in  1898.  For  the  latter  year 
there  is  thus  an  increase  of  $86,  or  9.71  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  products  or  goods  made  including  value  of 
stock,  to  each  worker,  when  the  average  number  were  employed, 
was  $1,942  and  $1,998  respectively  in  1897  and  1898,  an  in- 
crease for  1898  of  $56,  or  2.88  per  cent. 

The  percentage  relation  of  the  goods  made,  including 
stock,  to  the  capital  used  was  88.5  and  97.1  per  cent,  respectively 
for  the  two  years  in  order. 

The  percentage  relation  of  the  value  of  the  goods  made  to  the 
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capital  used,  when  the  cost  of  stock  was  deducted  from  the  valu( 
of  the  goods,  was  37.80  and  39.90  per  cent,  respectively,  for  189i 
and  1898. 

Sttmmariei  of  the  more  important /acta  in  Table  XVJI,  oro/lk 
table  for  "  all  indualrieii." 


180D. 

IncruH  + 

Number      ^:l 

g 

ice;^ 

J 

iia.sos 

m,(K0,633 

HU  .320.703 

Average  number  of  persous  emplojed,... 
Smallest  number  o(  peraoux  empioxed.... 
Urealeat  numl>er  of  penwug  epuSojed  .... 

:  ;■: ; 

+  i.Txs.m    1* 

Average  number  o(  dafs  In  operallon 

:   "4', 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that,  for  all  industries  co 
fiidered,  the  following  changes  had  taken  place  in  1898  as  coi 
pared  with  1897: 

Private  firms  decrease  in  number  from  625  to  612,  a  cban^ 
of  13,  or  2.08  per  cent. 

Corporations  increased  in  number  from  612  to  625,  a  chan, 
in  the  mode  of  management  of  13  establishments. 

The  number  of  partners  decreased  from  1,339  to  1,089, 
change  of  250,  or  18.67  per  cent. 

The  number  of  stockholders  increased  from  7,872  to  10,28 
a  change  of  2,412,  or  30.6  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  persons  empJoved  changed  fr( 
87,534  to  96,248,  an  increase  of  8,714,  or  9.95  per  cent 

In  the  smallest  number  of  persona  employed,  there  was 
change  from  71,207  to  79,663,  an  increase  of  8,456,  or  11. 
per  cent. 

In  tlie  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  there  was 
change  from  109,839  to  119,809,  an  increase  of  9,970,  or  9. 
per  cent. 
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In  the  excess  of  the  greatest  over  the  smallest  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  there  was  an  increase  from  38,632  to  40,146,  a 
change  of  1,514  persons,  or  3.91  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  or  used  increased  from 
$189,760,669  to  $198,856,913,  a  change  of  $9,096,244,-  or  4.79 
per  cent. 

The  cost  value  of  the  stock  and  materials  used  increased  from 
$98,130,070  to  $112,680,185,  a  change  of  $14,550,115,  or  14.82 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  goods  made  or  work  done  increased  from 
$169,946,673  to  $192,070,633,  a  change  of  $22,123,960,  or 
13.10  per  cent. 

The  amount  paid  as  wages  increased  from  $36,583,044  to 
$40,320,703,  a  change  of  ^3,737,659,  or  10.21  per  cent. 

In  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  person  or  worker  when 
the  average  number  were  employed,  there  was  a  change  from 
$416.79  Uy  $418.92,  an  increase  of  $2.13,  or  .51  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  changed  from 
270.81  to  283.60,  an  increase  of  1*2.79  days,  or  4.70  per  cent.  > 

The  proportion  of  business  done  changed  from  71.80  to  75.64, 
an  increase  of  3.84,  or  5.35  per  cent. 
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PART  IV.— MANUFACTURERS  RETURNS. 


Intbodoction 

Table  I. — For  1897,  exhibiting  the  number  of  private  firms  and  corporations; 
also  namber  of  partners  and  stockholders  of  each  sex,  by  industries  clat»- 

ifled 

Table  II.— Same  for  1898 

Table  III.— For  1887-98,  capital  invested  by  industries  classified,  sliowinir  the 

relative  increase  or  decrease  in  1898 

Table  IV.— For  1897-98,  stock  or  material  used,  by  industries  classified,  indi- 

catinj?  the  increase  or  decrea.s^  in  1808 

Table  v.— For  1897-98,  value  of  goods  made,  by  industries  classified,  show- 
ing increase  or  decrease  in  1868 

Table  Yl.— Aggregates  for  1897,  giving  the  smallest,  greatest  and  aggregate 

average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  by  industries  classified 

Tab'e  Vll.-Same  for  1898 

Table  VIII.— For  1897-98,  range  of  employment  and  unemployment,  by  indus- 
tries classified,  indicating  the  increase  or  decrease  during  1898 

Table  IX..— Averages  for  1897,  by  industries  classified 

Table  X.— Same  for  1898 

Table  XI.  -  For  1897-98,  persons  employed  by  months,  by  industries  classified. 
Industries  embraced  in  table  XI : 

Agricultural  implements 

Artisans  tools  and  hardware  spocialtios 

Beverages  (non  spirituous,  soft  drinks) 

Bicycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Burial  cases,  cofiins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Chemical  preparations 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood 

Confectionery,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking.and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage ; 

Cotton  and  linen  goode 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  supplies 


4CIM12 


413 
414 

41S 

416 

417 

418,419 
420,421 

422 
423,424 
425.428 
427^6 

427 
427 
427 
428 
428 
428 
429 
429 
429 
430 
430 
430 
411 
4SI 
4S1 
433 
432 
492 
438 
433 
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MABtjFACTCRBBii*  BuTURNB— Continued- 

Table  XI.— PerdooR  employed  by  months,  by  indnstries,  classified. 

Indnstrtes  embraced  in  Table  XI— continued ;  Pagb. 

Electrical  and  gas  lighting  power  and  street  railways 433 

Fancy  articles 484 

Flour  and  feed 484 

Food  preparations 434 

Furniture. 435 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 435 

Grain  and  warehouse  men 435 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 438 

Iron  (pi«) ^ 438 

Knit  goods 438 

Lager  beer .• 437 

Laundries 437 

Leather 437 

Lithographing  and  engraving 438 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 438 

Malt 438 

Machines  and  machinery 439 

Mixed  teztUea 439 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures 4&) 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 440 

Paper  and  pulp 440 

Printers  supplies 440 

Railway  equipment 441 

Saddlery ,  ha  mess  ,etc 441 

Sash,  doora,  blinds,  etc 441 

Sheet  metal  goods 442 

Ship  and  boat  building 442 

Soap,  lye  and  potash —  442 

Staves  and  heading ^...  448 

Stone,  ( marble,  granite,  etc) 443 

Straw  goods 443 

Toys  and  games 444 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 444 

Veneer 444 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs •   446 

Woodenwaro. 445 

Woolens  and  worsted  goods  445 

Miscellaneous 448 

**ble  XII.— For  1897-98,  wages  p  'id  by  industrien,  classified,  giving  increaf e 

or  decrease  for  1893 447 

^^^le  XIII.— For  1897-98,  average  yearly  earnings  by  industries  classified, 

giving  increase  or  decrease  for  1898 448 

Table  XIV.—  For  1897-98,  classified  weekly  earnings  by  industries 449-477 

Indnstries  embraced  in  table  XIV. 

Agricultural  implements 449 

Artisans  tools  and  hardware  specialties 449 

Beverages,  (non  spirituous  soft  drinks) 450 

Bicycles,etc 450 

Boots  and  shoes 451 

Boxes,(wooden  and  paper) 461 

^'.%         Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 452 
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Manufactdbess*  Returns— Con tinaed. 

Table  XIV.— Classified  weekly  earnings,  by  indnslries. 
Indastries  embraced  in  Table  XIV.— continnsd: 

Brooms,  brashes,  baskets,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  etc 

Cement,  lime^  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Chemical  premrations 

Cigars,  snoff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood 

Confectionery,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus '. 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  and  gas  lighting  power  and  street  railways. 

Fancy  articles 

flour  and  feed 

Food  preparatfons 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Orain  and  warehouse  men 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Iron  (pig) .' 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer ... 

Laundries 

Leather 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles , 

Malt : 

Machines  and  machinery 

Mixed  textiles 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures 

Paints,  oils,  etc 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printers  supplies 

Railway  equipment 

Saddl.ery,  hamesf ,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boatbuilding , 

Soap,  lye,  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone,  etc , 

Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer 

Wagons,  etc , 

Woodonware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods , 

Miscellaneos 


Paoi. 
452 

45S 

m 

4H 
454 
4S5 
4» 

456 
456 

4S7 
457 
458 
458 

459 
489 
460 
460 
461 
461 
462 
462 
463 
468 
464 
464 
465 
465 
46B 
466 
467 
467 
468 
468 
469 
469 
470 
470 
471 
471 
472 
472 
473 
473 
474 
474 
475 
475 
476 
476 
477 
47 
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Haitopactubbbs*  RsTUBNa— Contiaued.  Paob. 

TaUeXV.— For  J897-88,  showingr  average  number  of  days  in  operatioD,   by 

indncitries  classified,  vrith  increase  or  decrease    for  189S  as  compared 

with  1887 478 

Table  XVI.— For  lt'97>98,  average  proportion  of  business  done  by  industries 

classified,  with  increase  or  decrease  for  1898,  as  compared  with  1897 479 

Table  XVII.— For  1897-96,  summary  of  all  industiies  with  increase  or  decrease 

forl89e 480-482 

Analtsib 482-539 

In  general 482 

Of  table  I  and  II.  private  firms  and  corporations 4SS-488 

Of  table  ni,  capital  invested 488-493 

Of  table  IV,  stock  ased 498-490 

Of  table  V ,  valne  of  goods  prod  need 496-500 

Of  table  VI  to  XI,  persons  employed 500-516 

Of  table  XI  (to  XIV,  wages  paid 517-580 

Of  table  XV.  days  in  operation  530-531 

OftahloXVI,  proportion  of  business  done 531-533 

Of  table  XVII,  summaries 583-539 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1898  AND 

1899. 


The  foregoing  part,  or  Part  IV  of  this  report,  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  our  manufacturing  returns  for  1897  and  1898.  The 
facts  imparted  by  these  returns  were  there  presented,  compared 
and  analyzed.  The  presentations  were  in  all  cases  made  by  in- 
dustries. That  is,  the  aggregates  of  each  element  in  the  various 
industries  were  presented  separately  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
readily  admit  of  comparisons,  not  only  as  between  the  same  facts 
for  each  industry,  but  as  between  the  two  years.  The  com- 
parisons were  mostly  limited  to  showing  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  various  elemnts  in  1898  as  compared  with  1897.  In  this 
way  the  results  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  condition  in 
the  different  industries  and  upon  the  course  of  business  during 
the  period.  The  analysis  given  serves  mainly  to  explain  the 
facts  and  the  relation  between  them ;  also  to  bring  out  such  facts 
and  relations  as  were  not  clearly  or  directly  brought  out  in  the 
tables. 

This,  the  present  part,  or  Part  V,  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
our  manufacturing  returns  for  1898  and  1899.  The  scope  of 
these  returns  differ  but  little  from  that  of  those  which  have  been 
collected  in  former  years.  The  data  cover  the  same  elements  and 
was  obtained  upon  the  same  basis,  No  change  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  results  have  been  made.  Identical  establishments  are  in- 
cluded. The  tables  in  which  the  data  is  presented  are  also  the 
same  in  form  and  arrangement  In  fact,  the  only  differences 
between  the  data  in  this  and  former  part  is,  that  it  covers  the 
business  of  different  years;  tliat  in  this  part  fewier  establish- 
ments are  included;  that  a  few  new  tables  showing,  by  indus- 
tries, the  respective  number  of  hour,  day  and  piecehands  Lave 
been  added  here,  and  that  the  analysis  has  not  been  presented 
separately,  but  follows  the  tables.     These  changes  are  plainly 
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of  sucli  nature  as  not  to  affect  the  general  plan  of  these  returns, 
nor  interfere  with  such  comparisons  with  former  years  as  may 
})e  found  convenient. 

As  explained  previously,  annual  returns  such  as  those  from 
which  the  data  in  this  part  are  compiled  has  been  collected  since 
1896.  The  object  of  these  returns  is  to  show  from  year  to  year 
the  condition  or  course  of  business  in  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  way  these  facts  are  brought  out  is  by  comparing  the 
returns  of  the  same  establishments  for  two  successive  years.  The 
presentations  are  so  arranged  that  the  figures  which  represent 
the  same  elements  for  both  years  are  brought  into  comparison, 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  as  compared  with  the 
former  year  plainly  shown.  If  the  figures  for  the  latter  yedr 
indicate  a  greater  volume  of  business,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
paid  as  wages  and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  these  facts  point  to  a  healthy  condition.  If  the 
figures  show  a  decrease  in  these  respects  the  contrary  is  likely 
to  be  true.  This  method  of  arriving  at  the  industrial  condition 
may  not  be  the  best.  That  the  results  disclosed  through  it,  how- 
ever, are  significant  will  hardly  be  questioned. 

The  first  presentations  in  this  series,  those  for  1896  and  1897, 
were  made  in  the  last  report  of  this  bureau.  These  presentations 
were  based  upon  annual  reports  from  1,245  identical  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  second  presentations,  in  order,  are 
found  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report  and  cover  the  years  ^ 
1897  and  1898.  In  this  case,  also,  1,245  establishments  were 
included.  The  third  effort  in  this  line  cover  the  years  1898  and 
1S99  and  will  be  found  in  this  part.  Only  992  establishments 
are  included  in  this  case,  or  about  253  less  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding investigations.  The  reasons  for  covering  fewer  establish- 
ments in  this  than  in  former  instances  is  simply  this,  that,  owing 
to  the  amoiuit  of  work  on  hand,  we  were  unable  to  visit  a  greater 
number  and  have  the  results  ready  for  publication  at  as  early  a 
date  as  desirable.  The  establishments  included,  however,  are 
representative,  constituting  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  productive 
capacity  for  the  state.  The  results  are  also  as  safe  and  mean 
as  much  as  those  in  the  preceding  presentations. 

The  data  thus  obtained  from  these  returns  rqlates  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  Impoi:tant  eleraents  or  factors:  the  number  of  private 
firms  and  corporations;  the  number  of  partners  and  stockliold- 
ers ;  the  amotint  of  capital  invested  or  used ;  the  cost  value  of 
the  stock  and  material  consumed ;  the  market  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts ;  the  amount  paid  as  wages ;  the  monthly  number  of  persons 
employed ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  or 
piece;  the  classified  weekly  earnings;  the  number  of  days  in 
operation,  and  the  proportion  of  business  done. 

Private  Firms  and  Corporations,  Partners  and  StocTcholders: 
Upon  these  points  the  returns  of  each  establishment  showed 
whether  it  was  under  private  or  corporate  mode  of  management. 
The  returns  also  gave  the  number  of  partners,  classified  as  ti) 
sex,  when  under  private  management,  and  the  number  of  stock- 
holders, classified  as  to  sex,  when  under  corporate  management. 
By  the  above  heading  is  thus  meant  the  respective  number  of 
private  firms  and  corporations  among  the  establishments  report- 
ing, and  the  respective  number  of  persons  who  were  interest^  in 
these  establishments,  either  as  partners  or  stockholders.  Infor- 
mation as  to  changes  in  tihe  mode  of  inanageinent  of  industrial 
undertakings,  and  in  the  number  of  owners  is  interesting.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  so,  chiefly  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
present  tendency  in  that  respect;  and  in  the  latter  because  of  tlu* 
effect  of  changes  in  ownership  u}X)n  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Capital  Invested:  By  capital  invested  is  here  meant  the  si>e- 
cific  amounts  invested  in  lands,  buildings,  fixtures,  machinery, 
tools,  motive  power,  etc.,  used  in  production ;  the  cost  value  of 
the  stock  or  raw  material  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  entering  into 
the  product;  the  cash  used  in  the  business  and  not  included  in 
any  of  the  above  items,  and  cash  on  hand  or  in  the  bank.  In 
short,  it  means  all  the  capital  used,  whether  owned  or  borrowed. 
Correct  data  of  the  amount  of  capital  used,  or  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  business  in  any  industry,  is  of  the  greatest  important 
from  many  points  of  view.  Collected  and  properly  compared 
from  year  to  year  it  usually  measures  the  gi-osvth  or  decline  of  a 
business  or  industry.  It  show^s  the  amount  necessary  to  carrv 
on  a  given  business  or  to  turn  out  a  given  product.  The  amount 
of  capital  in  existence  is  also,  under  normal  conditions,  an  in- 
dication of  the  productive  strength  of  a  country  or  community. 
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It  has  been  held  ihat  the  amount  covered  by  such  items  as 
those  enumerated  above  does  not  include  all  the  capital  directly 
and  indirectly  employed  in  production;  in  fact,  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  tlie  capital  used  in  any  undertaking  is  of  such  a 
nature  Uiat  dt  can  not  even  be  ascertained,  and  that  for  these 
reasons  all  efforts  to  sliow  the  capital  invested  are  of  little  value. 
This  is  certainly  a  broad  statement, — a  statement  that,  upon 
reflection,  one  must  necessarily  feel  rests  upon  a  rather  slender  * . 
foundation.  Productive  capital  consists  of  tangible  means  of 
production, — ^means  which,  measured  in  money,  have  a  definite 
price,  and  which,  allowing  for  depreciation,  have  an  ascertain- 
able value  at  any  time.  It  is  true  that  in  arriving  at  this  value 
manv  elements  must  be  considered.  But  it  is  also  true  that  these 
elements  are  known  and  that  their  effect  can  be  determined.  The 
terms  under  which  the  capital  invested  \vas  collected  are  also  so 
broad  that  it  is  difBcult  to  see  just  where  they  can  fail  to  embrace 
practically  all  the  tangible  means  of  production  employed  by 
any  establishment  in  operation.  The  purpose  of  these  inquiries 
was  to  find  the  amount  of  capital  actively  employed  in  produc- 
tion. Dead,  abandoned  or  substituted  capital  was  not  wanted. 
In  theory  such  capital  is,  to  the  owner,  covered  by  charges  for 
depreciation  and  in  other  ways.  A  little  thought  will  make  it 
quite  plain  that  there  is  little  of  the  active  capital  in  almost  any 
I)lant  that  can  not  be  fully  reported  under  one  or  the  other  of 
the  al>ove  heads.  At  least  the  proportion  necessarily  left  out 
miLst  l)e  so  small  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  importance.  It 
thus  seems  that  active  capital  both  can  bo  and  has  been 
included  in  the  reports.  That  under  such  circumstances  data 
concerning  it  should  be  of  importance  needs  no  proof.  Even  if 
the  entire  investment  had  not  been  reached,  the  facts  that  the 
p-eater  proportion  is  included  and  that  the  inquiries  have  re- 
niained  uniform  from  year  to  yccir,  would  alone  make  the  data 
obtained  of  considei-able  value. 

Cost  Value  of  Stock  and  Supplies  Used:  By  this  is  meant, 
first,  the  cost  value  of  all  the  stock  or  material  used  or  consumed 
in  obtaining  the  product ;  and,  second,  the  cost  of  supplies  of  £i]l 
kinds,  such  as  coal,  gas,  light,  oils,  boxes,  or  material  for  pack- 
ing, etc.     These  items  are  necessary  to  all  production  and  can 
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not  be  had  without  cost.  To  the  manufacturer,  therefore,  they 
conBtitute  an  item  of  expense  that  must  be  considered  if  his 
undertaking  is  to  prove  a  success.  As  production  is  carried  on 
for  profit,  and  prices  of  the  products  are  regulated  in  the  market 
by  forces  over  which  the  producer  has  little  or  no  control,  the 
proportion  of  the  gross  income  which  must  be  expended  for  stock 
and  supplies  goes  a  good  ways  in  determining  the  rate  of  this 
profit.  In  the  problem  of  distribution,  therefore,  as  .well -as  in 
other  ways,  the  data  under  this  head  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Amount  Paid  as  Wages:  By  this  is  meant  here  the  total 
amount  paid  as  wages  to  mechanics,  operatives  and  workers 
during  each  year,  or  in  turning  out  the  product  as  given.  This 
information  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  facts  pre- 
sented in  this  part,  namely,  by  obtaining  from  each  establish- 
ment the  data  representing  it;  and  from  this  data,  in  turn,  the 
figures  for  each  industtry  were  computed.  To  the  employer 
wages  are  an  expense,  often  the  greatest  item  of  outlay  in  ob- 
taining a  given  product,  or  result.  To  the  worker  it  represents 
the  income  upon  which  he  and  his  family  subsists.  In  most 
cases  it  is  also  the  worker's  only  source  of  livelihood. 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  the  product,  the  amount  paid 
as  wages  can  be  made  to  show  the  proportion  of  wages  of  the 
total  expense  in  obtaining  this  product  The  amount  paid  as 
wages  also  represents  the  share  of  the  output  that  falls  to  the 
laborer  as  a  class,  and  thus  shows  the  amount  of  this  share. 
With  tho  number  receiving  it  given,  the  amount  to  each  can  also 
be  figured  out,  and  it  may  be  compared  with  the  share  of  each 
of  the  other  factors  of  production.  In  these  and  other  respects 
the  total  amount  of  wages  admit  of  many  interesting  and  val- 
uable comparisons,  from  which  important  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  In  what  is  thus  termed  wages  the  salaries  of  agents, 
officers,  clerks  and  others  of  this  class  are  not  included. 

Value  of  Goods  Made:  This  means  the  total  market  value 
or  selling  price  of  all  the  goods  manufactured,  work  done^  re- 
pairs and  re-manufacturing  during  the  year  or  period  covered. 
In  short,  it  means  the  selling  value  of  everything  that  has  been 
produced  or  done  by  the  establishments  making  returns.    This 
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is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  inquiries  made.  The 
real  object  of  the  same  is  to  obtain  the  volume  of  production 
from  year  to  year,  and  thus  -afford  opportunities  for  comparisons 
that  will  show  the  course  of  business  in  the  industries  repre^ 
sented. 

As  a  whole,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  just 
what  is  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  a  state  or  country. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  value  reported  in  the  censuses  and  in 
other  reports  of  a  similar  nature  is  too  high.     The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  value  of  certain  products  is  duplicated,  or  re- 
ported, more  than  once.     This  statement  may  appear  rather 
strong,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact    These  duplications  usually 
occur  in  this  way :    The  products  of  one  establishment  are  often 
the  raw  material  of  another.    If,  in  such  cases,  the  market  value 
of  the  products  for  both  are  reported  as  the  amount  of  their 
total  output,  it  is  evident  that  a  duplication  has  occurred,  be- 
cause the  product  of  the  first  has,  for  its  value,  been  counted 
twice,— first  as  finished  products,  and  second  by  entering  as  raw 
material  iato  another  product,  the  full  value  of  which  is  also 
reported.   This  is  well  known  to  statisticians.    But,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  element  of  error  is  present  in  all  reports,  and 
at  all  times,  and  has  caused  no  misleading  conclusions  outside 
of  unduly  swelling  the  products,  little  has  been  done  to  correct  it. 
While  in  a  sense  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  defect  in  the  present 
method,  it  is  a  defect  that  can  cause  no  harm,  and  hence  may  be 
overlooked. 

Persons  Employed  by  Months:  With  this  is  meant  the  aver- 
age number  of  workers  or  wage-earners  employed  each  month. 
Tie  figures  were  obtained  as  follows :  The  number  of  workers 
ior  each  week  in  the  month  were  added  together,  and  the  sum 
obtained  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks.  This,  of  course,  gave 
the  average  number  for  the  month.  The  results  thus  obtained 
show  not  only  the  number  employed  each  month,  but  the 
monthly  range  of  employment,  and  made  it  possible  to  show  the 
average  number  employed  during  the  year.  The  yearly  average 
arrived  at  in  this  way  was  used  as  a  basis  in  computing  the  yearly 
earnings  to  each  person.  Other  comparisons  are  also  afforded. 
On  the  whole,  these  returns  show  as  much  concerning  the  condi- 
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tion  as  to  the  time  of  unemployment  as  any  that  has  been  col- 
lected in  this  state. 

Persons  Employed  by  the  Hour,  Day  or  Piece:  As  the  head- 
ing indicates,  the  returns  under  it  give  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  case,  classifie<l  as  to  sex  and  age,  who  were  employed  by 
the  hour,  day  or  piece.  The  returns  from  each  establishment 
upon  these  points  cover  the  week  in  the  year  during  which  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed.  The  results  are 
presented  by  industries.  As  a  whole,  the  results  throw  mucb 
light  upon  certain  conditions  of  employment  concerning  which 
comparatively  few  iacts  have  as  yet  been  presented.  They  also 
show  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  during  each  year. 
The  week  covered  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  classified  weekly 
earnings  was  reported.  The  number  of  persons  included  are 
therefore  the  same  in  both  cases.  Only  mechanics,  operatives 
and  workers  are  included  here. 

Class! ft ed  Weekly  Earnings:  The  real  object  of  the  data  un- 
der this  head  is  t^)  show  the  numl)er  of  persons,  classified  as  to 
sex  and  age,  who  re<;oived  specified  weekly  simis  in  j^ay  for  their 
labor.  Pach  establishment  reported  this  number  for  the  week 
during  which  the  gri^atest  number  were  employed.  These  facts 
were  then  compiled  by  industries  and  the  results  for  each  pre- 
sented separately.  The  weekly  earnings  \vas  computed  from  the 
rate  per  day  and  six  days  labor,  six  days  being  considered  a 
w^eek's  work.  Overtime  and  Sunday  lal)or  do  not  enter  into  the 
calculations.  The  results  as  thus  computed  and  presented  give 
approximately  the  wet»kly  earnings  of  all  male"  and  female  per- 
sons over  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  employed  by  the  estab- 
lishments reporting. 

As  said  the  earnings  to  each  person  as  reported  are  not  ab- 
solute. To  obtain  and  present  for  each,  either  the  exact  rate  per 
day,  or  the  exact  earnings,  is  practically  out  of  the  question. 
The  main  reasons  for  this,  even  for  those  included  here,  are 
tlieir  great  number,  the  enormous  variation  in  the  rates  of 
wages,  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  work,  or  desire  to  i-eport  cor- 
rectly, on  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves,  even  if  all  could  be 
reached,  and  the  enormous  space  it  would  require  to  publish  each 
report  in  detail,  if  obtained.     Everything  considered,  classified 


earnings  on  the  basis  presented  here,  will  probably  furnish  as 
true  a  picture  of  the  income  from  labor  "as  any  we  could  have 
furnished. 

The  imoprtance  of  accurate  wage-statistics  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Wages  alone  is  the  only  source  from  which  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  derive  their  subsistence.  In 
our  manufacturing  centers  in  particular  several  times  as  many 
persons  depend  upon  wages,  as  upon  rent,  interest,  and  profit,  or 
all  other  sources  of  income  combined.  As  the  income — real  per- 
haps— is  at  the  basis, of  all  social  well  being  and  investigation, 
too  much  attention  can  hardly  bei  given  to  reliable  wage-reports. 

Days  in  Operation:  In  the  tabular  presentations  this  means 
the  average  time  or  number  of  days  in  operation  by  the  establish- 
ments reporting.  Each  establislmient  reported  the  actual  num- 
l)er  of  days  in  operation.  In  computing  this  part  days  were  re- 
duced into  full  days.  The  time  in  actual  operation  only  was 
included.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  the  results  are  presented  by 
industries. 

Data  as  to  the  actual  time  in  operation  is  as  important,  per- 
haps, as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  other  facts  presented  here. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  amount  of 
business  done.  Then  again  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  workers. 
Even  a  difference  of  a  few  days  only  either  way,  is  felt  in  their 
earnings. 

Proporiion  of  Business  Done:  The  real  object  of  these  in- 
quiries is  to  furnish  comparisons  that  might  be  of  value  to  busi- 
ness interests.  Each  establishment  reported  the  proportion 
their  business  for  the  year  bore  to  their  greatest  capacity  for 
turning  out  goods.  By  this  greatest  capacity  is  meant  the 
amount  of  goods  that  could  be  turned  out  with  the  present  plant 
and  facilities  and  the  greatest  number  of  employes  for  whom  ac- 
commodations could  be  supplied  without  increase  of  plant.  The 
greatest  capacity  was  considered  100.  Thus  any  establishment 
that^tumed  out  the  greatest  amount  of  goods  of  which  it  was 
capable  denoted  the  volume  of  tflieir  business  by  this  number,  or 
100;  while  establishments  which  turned  out  but  three-quarters 
of  their  capacity  indicated  their  proportion  by  75  and  so  on.  In 
connection  with  the  other  facts  presented  this  data  will  be  found 
of  considerable  value. 
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As  stated  already  the  data  which  has  thus  been  explained  or 
outlined  was  collected  directly  from  the  manufacturers  and  cover 
separately  their  business  for  1898  and  1899.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  collecting  and  presenting  it  was  to  show  the  in- 
dustrial condition  during  this  period.  A  brief  examination  of 
the  facts  will  make  it  quite  plain  that  they  are  well  suited  to 
this  end.  Opinions  concerning  industrial  conditions  are  usually 
based  upon  the  comparative  volume  of  business  done.  If  the 
figures  representing  this  volume  in  1899  are  greater  than  those 
for  1898  the  conclusion  that  business  was  on  the  increase  is  al- 
most self-evident.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  same  estab- 
lishments, or  undertakings,  are  included  for  both  years.  When 
this  increase  in  volume  is  also  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
capital  employed,  the  amount  of  stock  used  up,  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  the  amount  paid  as  wages,  and  the  time  in 
operation,  it  is  still  more  conclusive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  year  had  shown  a  smaller  volume  of  business  the  opposUe 
conclusion  would  have  been  arrived  at.  And  had  the  decrease  in 
volume  also  been  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  other  elements 
considered,  this  conclusion  would  have  been  still  more  fi.rmly  ad- 
hered to.  Now,  owing  to  changes  in  the  market.,  the  conclusion 
is  not  often  effected  by  when  one  or  more  of  the  elements  con- 
sidered happen  to  show  a  tendency  opposite  from  that  of  the 
other  elements,  or  from  that  of  the  volume  of  the  business  done. 

The  data  thus  collected  is  presented,  by  industries,  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  In  all  cases  the  figures  for  the  two  years  are 
placed  opposite  each  other.  Comparisons  are  then  made,  and 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  each  instance,  in  1899  as  compared 
with  1898  is  presented  both  in  amount  and  percentages.  The 
data  is  classified  according  to  its  nature,  or  kind,  as  well  as  to 
industries.  This  enables  separate  presentations  for  each  ele- 
ment For  instance,  it  permits  all  the  capital  invested  for  all 
industries  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  one  table,  while  another  is 
devoted  entirely  to  an  element  of  a  different  nature.  The  /lata 
was  carefully  edited  and  compiled.  Every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  at  every  step  to  bring  about  correct  and  reliable  re- 
sults. 

In  all,  992  establishments  are  included.    These  establish- 
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tnents    represent  43  industries,  or  3  industries  less  than  in- 
cluded   in  the  preceding  part    The  industries  thus  omitted 
are,   Food  preparations,  Printers'  supplies,  and  Straw  goods. 
The   reason  for  this  omission  is  simply  that  we  were  unable 
to   obtain   an  adequate  number  of  reports  from  these  indus- 
tries   in   time  to  have  them  represented.     The  value  of  facts 
of  this   kind  is  closely  connected  with  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication.     In  order  to  have  them  out  at  an  early  date,  the 
work  of  collecting  the  data  had  to  end  earlier  than  usual,  or  be- 
fore   as    many  plants  as  formerly  had  been  visited.     The  in- 
dustries left  out,  however,  are  not  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
object  in  view.     With  the  exception  of  Food  preparations,  which 
may  be  made  to  cover  a»  good  deal  of  ground,  the  industries  left 
out  represent,  comparatively  speaking,  few  establishments  and 
a  very  moderate  investment.     The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  them  is  also  limited.     For  these  reasons  it  was  thought  they 
could  be  left  out  without  materially  affecting  the  results. 
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The  two  proceeding  tables  show,  by  industries,  for  1898  and 
1899,  respectively,  the  number  of  private  firms  and  corpora- 
tions ;  and  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders,  classified  as 
to  sex.  The  facts  thus  presented  are  interesting  and,  as  a  whole, 
furnish  material  for  many  interesting  comparisons. 

Among  the  most  interesting  comparisons  that  may  be  made 
are  those  which  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  various  ele- 
ments in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former.  As  the 
number  of  industries  and  establishments  is  the  same  for  both 
years,  no  comparisons  in  this  respect  are  feasible.  The  number 
included,  however,  suggest  many  other  things.  For  instance, 
are  they  representative?  What  is  their  relation  to  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  state  ?  What  is  the  industrial  position  of  this  state 
as  compared  with  other  states  ?  Some  of  these  questions  have 
already  been  answered.  Upon  others  it  throws  only  an  indirect 
light  and  no  answer  will  be  attempted  here. 

The  first  elements  in  order  seems  to  be  those  which  relate  to 
private  firms  and  corporations.  These  are  therefore  taken  up 
first  and  the  total  for  all  industries  presented  in  the  following 
exhibit : 


Year. 

Private  firms. 

CorporatMins. 

Totol. 

1886 

491 
490 

498 
502 

1809 

982 

Increase  or  decrease  in  1899 

-4 

+  4 

From  this  we  see  that  in  1898,  494  of  the  992  establishment* 
included,  or  practically  one-half,  were  under  the  management  of 
private  firms,  and  that  498  establishments  were  under  corporate 
management;  and  that  in  1899  this  relation  had  changed  to  490 
and  502  establishments  respectively.  In  1899  as  compared 
with  1898  there  was  thus  a  decrease  of  4  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments under  private  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  under  corporate  management.  This  together  with  for- 
mer figures  indicate  u  slow  but  steady  tendency  towards  the  cor- 
porate mode  of  management.  Perhaps  this  can  also  be  said  to 
be  in  full  harmony  with  common  observation  upon  this  point 
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The  facts  presented  relate  to  all  industries  and  show  the  net 
results,  80  to  say,  of  all  changes  both  ways  which  took  place 
among  the  different  industries  in  this  respect.  Considered  by 
industries  the  changes  both  ways  are  quite  numerous.  Thus 
the  tables  indicate  that  9  industries  show  a- decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  private  firms  and  an  increase  in  the  nuihber  of  corpora- 
tions, and  that  for  7  the  opposite  facts  are  true.  Of  the  43  in- 
dustries represented  16  thus  show  changes,  while  27  stand  for  no 
change  whatever. 

The  industries  which  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  private 
firnM  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corporations  are: 
Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,  boxes  (wooden  and  paper),  brick  tiles 
etc.,  chairs,  electrical  and  gas  apparatus,  flour  and  feed,  lager 
beer,  leather,  stone  (granite  and  marble). 

Industries  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  private  firms 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  for  corporations  are:  Cooking 
and  heating  apparatus ;  cotton  and  linen  goods ;  furniture ;  furs, 

■ 

gloves,  etc. j  lumber,  lath,  etc. ;  machines  and  machinery;  paper 
and  pulp. 

The  27  industries  which  show  no  change  in  the  mode  of  or- 
ganization and  management,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
point  out  separately. 

The  facts  next  in  order  relate  to  partners.  The  following  ex- 
hibit shows  the  number  of  partners,  classified  as  to  sex,  for  each 
year,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter,  or  for  18^9  as 
compared  with  the  former : 


Year. 


MB 


Inereafle  for  1899. 


Male. 

Female. 

8«3 
923 

40 
66 

ao 

16 

Total. 


908 

978 


76 


In  1898  the  total  partners  thus  numbered  903.  Of  these  863, 
or  95.57  per  cent  were  inales  and  40,  or  4.43  per  cent,  were 
females.  In  1899  the  total  partners  number  978,  of  whom  923, 
or  94.38  per  cent  were  males;  and  55,  or  5.62  per  cent,  were 
females.  The  figures  for  1899  as  compared  with  1898  thus  in- 
dicate a  relative  increase  for  female  partners  1.19  per  cent. 
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The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  partners  iil  1899  as  com- 
pared with  1898  is  seen  to  be  75.  Of  this  increase,  60  were 
males  and  15  were  females,  or  80  and  20  per  cent.,  respectively, 
of  the  total  increase. 

Other  comparisons  are  of  interc?8t:  The  male  partners  num- 
bered 863  in  1898  and  923  in  1899.  This  is  an  increase  in  the 
latter  year  of  60,  or  6.95  per  cent.  The  female  partners  num- 
bered 40  and  55.  This  is  an  increase  in  1899  of  15  or  37.50 
per  cent.  The  total  number  of  partners  was  903  in  1898  and 
978  in  1899.  In  this  case  there  is  an  increase  of  75,  or  8.30 
per  cent.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  respective  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former  year  was: 
males  6.95  per  cent,  females  37.50  per  cent.,  average  for  both 
males  and  females,  or  for  the  t^tal  number,  8.30  per  cent 

Classifying  the  industries  according  to  as  affected  by  the 
above  change  \ve  find,  that  12  ehow  a  decrease  and  21  an  in- 
cr(»avse  in  the  number  of  partners,  while  in  12  industries  there 
was  no  change  in  this  respect. 

Kext  we  have  st/ickholders.  To  these  the  next  exhibit  is  do- 
vote<l.  In  brief  this  exhibit  gives  the  respective  number  of  stock- 
holders, classified  as  to  sex,  in  1898  and  1899,  with  the  increase 
for  tlu»  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former. 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel- 

1898 

7,820 

8,836 

1,431 
2,018 

9,m 

1899 

10. 8M 

locroase  la  1899 

1,016 

567 

S.US 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  partners,  it  may  be  well  to,  firsts 
take  up  the  figures  for  each  year,  and  then,  wlien  this  is  done 
bring  those  for  the  two  years  into  comparison. 

The  total  iuiiiil)(»r  of  stockholders  AvaiS,  as  seen*  above,  9,271 
in  1898.  Of  this  number  7,820,  or  84.35  per  cent  were  meles 
and  1,451,  or  15.65  per  cent,  were  females. 

In  1899  the  stockholders  numl)ered  10,854.  Of  these  8,141, 
or  74.6S  per  cent.,  were  males,  and  2,018,  or  19.59  per  cent 
females.  Between  (he  two  years  there  was  thus  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  female  stockholders  of  3.94  per  cent. 
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The  proportion  of  females  in  the  case  of  stockholders  is  thus 
much  greater  than  in  that  of  partners.  In  order  to  make  this 
plain  the  figures  bearing  upon  it  are  again  presented.  In  189vS 
the  male  partners'  constituted  95.57  per  cent,  and  the  female 
4.43  per  cent,  of  the  total  number;  while  for  stockholders  the 
percentage  stood  males  84.35,  females  15.65,  a  difference  of 
11.21  per  cent.  In  1899  the  position  with  respect  to  partners 
was  94.38  and  5.62  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  males  and  fe- 
males, while  for  stockholders  it  was  74.68  and  25.32  per  cent.,  a 
difference  as  between  the  two  classes  of  investors,  of  19.70  per 
cent  While  in  1899  as  compared  \vith  1898  the  female  part- 
ners had  increased  at  a  rat-e  of  1.19  per  cent.,  the  female  stock- 
holders increased  9.71  per  cent.  This  of  course  represents  the 
relative  increase  for  the  two  cases. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  apparently  greater  readiness  or 
the  part  of  females  to  become  investors  in  corporations  than 
in  private  firms.  A  complete  answer  to  this  is  difficult.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  the  returns.  This  is  an  in- 
vestigation of  phenomena  only.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  . 
find  the  causes  of  these  phenomena.  To  ascertain  and  fully  ex- 
plain these  causes  is  probably  beyond  anything  possible  by  the 
statistical  method  alone.  The  above  figures  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them  suggests  that  corporations  offer  more 
opportunities  for  investors  than  private  firms.  This  being  so  it 
ts  perhaps  only  natural  that  this  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  women  who  are  looking  for  investment.  The  figures  also 
surest  a  greater  diffusion  of  ownership  in  the  case  of  corpora- 
tions. This  fact,  if  so,  would  probably  tend  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Upon  the  diffusion  of  ownership,  however,  the  figures 
do  not  furnish  conclusive  proof.  While  they  show  for  about  the 
same  number  of  establishments  a  much  greater  number  of  stock- 
holders than  partners  the  figures  given  throw  no  light  upon  the 
relative  amount  invested. 

Comparing  the  number  of  stockholders  for  the  two  years,  we 
find  that  the  males  increased  from  7,820  to  8,836,  or  1,016, which 
is  13  per  cent ;  that  the  females  increased  from  1,451  to  2,018, 
or  567,  which  is  39.1  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  total  number  in- 
creased from  9,271  to  11,832,  or  1,561,  which  is  16.84  per  cent. 
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"^OT  stockholders  the  increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898 
is  much  greater  than  for  partners.  This  becomes  particularly 
plain  when  the  figures  are  grouped.  The  respective  increases 
stand  as  follows:  'Male  partners  6.95  per  cent.,  male  stock- 
holders 13  per  cent ;  female  partners  37.50  per  cent.,,  female 
stockholders  39.1  per  cent. ;  total  partners,  or  average  increase, 
8.30  per  cent.,  total  stockholders,  or  average  increase,  16.84:  per 
cent.  From  this  we  see  that  tJie  average  rate  of  increase  in  the 
two  cases  was  twice  as  great  for  st6ckholders  as  for  partners.  In 
both  instances,  however,  the  increase  for  females  was  greater 
than  for  males. 

While  thus  there  was  considerable  of  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  stockholders  during  the  period,  this  increase  was  not  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  industries  included.  This  appears  from 
the  following  figures :  Comparing  the  tables  we  find  that  of  the 
43  industries  included,  15  diow  a  decrease  and  19  an  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  stockholders,  while  7  show  no  change  in 
this  respect  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898.  As  the  in- 
dustries showing  these  changes  may  be  readily  ascertained  from 
the  tables  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

Having  considered  private  firms  and  corporations,  partners, 
and  stockholders,  in  each  case  separately,  a  few  lines  will  be  de- 
voted to  partners  and  stockholders  combined  and  to  a  few  other 
comparisons  that  naturally  grow  out  of  the  facts  presented. 

The  following  exhibit,  also  compiled  from  the  facts  in  the 
large  tables,  show  separately  for  1898  and  1899  the  combined 
number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Partners  and  stockholders  combined. 


Year. 


1S96 

1809 

Increase  for  18M» 


Male. 

Female, 

8,683 
9,759 

1.491 
2,073 

1.076 

582 

TotaL 


10.174 
11.832 


1,6U 


The  preceding  exhibit  gives  for  each  year  the  number  of  part- 
ners and  stockholders  when  combined.  Thus  in  1898  the  total 
number  of  partners  and  stockholders  was  10,174.     Of  these 
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8,683,  or  85.35  per  cent,  were  male  and  1,491,  or  14.65  per  cenr. 
female.  In  1899  the  total  number  was  11,832,  and  of  these 
9,759,  or  82.48  per  cent  were  males,  and  2,073,  or  17.52  per 
cent,  females.  The  increase  in  the  total  nimiber  in  1899  as 
compared  with  1898  was  1,658.  Of  these  1,076,  or  64.89  were 
males  and  582,  or  17.52  per  cent,  females. 

Comparing  these  figures  for  the  two  years  we  find  the  follow- 
ing results :  The  male  partners  and  stockholders  increased  1,076 
or  12.39  per  cent,  the  females  increased  582,  or  39  per  cent ; 
the  total  for  both  increased  1,658,  or  16.5  per  cent  In  all  cases 
these  increases  represent  the  increase  in  1899  as  compared  with 
1898. 

The  next  exhibit  gives  the  average  nimibcr  of  partners  to  each 
establishment : 


Year. 

Estnblish- 
mentH. 

Partners. 

Average. 

ifm 

404 
490 

903 
978 

1.88 

vs» 

2.00 

• 

Increase  C+)  or  decrease  (— )  In  1899 

—  4 

+  75 

•+.17 

The  purpose  of  tho  above  exliibit  is  to  show  the  average  num- 
lx*r  of  partners  to  each  ostablislimont  under  partnership  man- 
agtnnent.  This  is  also  shown.  The  average  number  of  part- 
ners to  each  establishment  was  1.83  in  1898,  and  2.00  in  1899, 
an  increase  for  tlie  latter  year  of  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  partners  to  each  establishment  has  thus  been 
shown.  In  tho  next  exhibit  will  be  found  the  average  number 
of  stockholders  to  each  establishment  in  1898  and  1899. 


Year. 


1888. 
1809. 


Increa9e  for  1899. 


Establish- 
ments. 


498 
502 


Stock- 
holders. 


0,271 
10,854 


1,S83 


AveraKo. 


18.6   ' 
21.6 


3.0 


We  Bee  from  this  exhibit  that  the  average  number  of  stock- 
holders to  each  establishment  was  18.6  in  1898  and  21.6  in  1899. 
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This  is  an  increase,  for  the  latter  year,  of  3  stockholders  to  each 
plant. 

In  the  next  exhibit  the  figures  in  the  two  preceding  presenta- 
tions have  been  combined.  It  therefore  shows  the  average  num- 
ber of  partners  and  stockholders  to  each  establishment  for  each 
one  of  the  two  years  included. 


Year. 


1898. 
1999. 


Increara  in  1889. 


Establish* 
meats. 


992 

992 


Partners 

and 

stockholders. 


10.174 
ll,8:i2 


1.6&8 


ATera^^- 


10.2S 
11.93 


1. 


This  exhibit  shows  that  the  992  establishments  included  re- 
ported 10,174  partners  and  stockholders  in  1898  and  11,832  in 
1899.  Computed  upon  these  figures  the  average  to  each  estab- 
lishment was  10.25  and  11.93  respectively,  for  the  two  years. 
These  figures  mean  an  increase  for  1899  of  about  1.68  persons. 

As  seen  the  foregoing  analysis  has  been  mostly  limited  to  the 
figures  representing  the  totals  for  'all  industries  and  the  changes 
in  these  as  between  the  two  years.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
plain.  To  have  gone  into  details  for  each  industry  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  the  results  would  warrant  The  real  ob- 
ject of  this  investigation  is  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease, 
from  year  to  year  in  the  different  elements,  and  from  this, 
through  comparisons  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  general  trend  or 
tendency.  With  this,  the  plan  of  analysis  adopted  is  in  full 
harmony.  It  is  perhaps,  a  fact  that  the  data  presented  has  a 
deeper  significance  than  attached  to  it  here.  But  a  wider  ap- 
plication was  not  intended.  Als  the  presentations  are  made  by 
industries  it  is  obvious  that  comparisons  in  each  case  are  possible. 
Those  interested  in  single  industries  are  therefore  enabled  to 
study  them  in  detail.  The  analysis  covers  the  ground  mapped 
out  for  it;  and  the  main  facts  developed  by  it,  or  the  in<;rease 
or  decrease  in  the  different  elements  in  1899  as  compared  with 
1898  are  here  summarized  under  their  respecftive  heads. 

Private  Firms  and  Corporations:  The  former  decreased 
from  494  to  490 ;  the  latter  increased  from  498  to  502.     Four 
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establishments  thus  changed  their  mode  of  management  from 
that  of  private  firms  to  corporations. 

Partners:  The  partners  changed  in  number  from  903  to  978, 
an  increase  of  75,  or  8.3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  male  to 
female  partners  was  95.57  and  94.38  per  cent  respectively  for 
1898  and  1899.  The  relative  increase  for  the  females,  however, 
was  much  greater  than  for  males,  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
former  being  6.95  per  cent,  while  for  the  latter  it  was  37.5  per 
cent.  The  average  partners  to  each  firm  was  1.83  and  2.00  re- 
speetivelj',  an  increase  of  only  .17  for  the  latter  year. 

Stockholders:  For  the  two  years  the  respective  number  of 
stockholders  was  9,271  and  11,832,  an  increase  for  the  latter  of 
1,561,  or  16.84  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females 
was  84.35  and  15.65  per  cent,  for  1898  and  74.68  and  25.32  per 
cent  for  1899.  The  male  stockholders  increased  at  the  rate  of 
13  per  cent,  while  for  females  it  was  39.1  per  cent.  To  each  cor- 
poration the  average  number  of  stockholders  was  18.6  and  21.6, 
an  increase  of  three  stockholders  for  the  latter  year. 

Partners  and  Stocl'holders  Combined:  When  taken  together 
these  two  classes  of  investors  show  an  increase,  as  between  the 
two  years,  from  10,174  to  11,832,  a  differenee  of  1,658,  or  16.5 
per  cent  The  proportion  of  males  and  females  stood  at  85.35 
and  14.65  per  cent  for  the  former,^  and  82.48  and  17.52  per 
cent,  for  the  latter  year.  For  males  the  increase  was  12.39 
per  cent.,  for  females  39  per  cent.  The  average  number  to  each 
establishment  increased  from  10.25  to  11.93,  or  1.68  persons. 
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CIPITAL  INVENTED  -BY  INDUSrRIES,  18W  AND  1899. 


Industries. 


Affricultaral  implftmonts 

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  Hpecial- 

ties 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Koxoiii  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

UitK»ms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Burial  cases,  ca$)ket«.  coffins,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Cloth  in*? 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heatiuK  apparatus 

Cooperate 

Cotton  and  linen  ffoods 

Electrical  and    f?as    apparatus  and 

supplies 

Flour  and  feed 

Furniture 

Furs,  ffloves  and  mittens 

Iron  AToods  (malleabie) 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer 

Lieaiher       

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc  

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Saddlery  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors  blinds,  etc .* 

Sheet  metAl  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (granite,  marble,  etc. ) 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries 


•-is 


on  a 

p  o  a 

?5 


26 

9 

10 
•^2 
27 
23 
16 
3 
9 
10 

.W 

13 

12 

& 

6 

17 

38 

9 

24 

Itt 

A7 

2ft 

124 

16 

84 

7 

5 

31 

8 
S8 
2:1 

6 

8 
15 

9 

5 

6 
7 

39 
8 

16 


99:: 


Amount  op  Capi- 
tal Invested. 


1898. 


|10,8S8,53i 

700,  i:)6 

:  1,016,671 

2,236.986 

1,652.168 

1,123,121 

112,852 

569,274 

669.473 

3,744,873 

1,467,695 
2,285,370 
1,033,  I2:j 
1,057.796 
540, 9a^ 
786,962 

2.3r»3,3M 
6.471,179 
2,882,335 

254,824 

4,320,817 

1,8:«,674 

aV  307, 915 

12,035,552 

:ti.8l4,762 

5. 209,  .590 

11,240,689 

517,659 

669,000 

10,719,23H 

210,599 

4,411,285 

2,749,066 

1,531,487 

5i5,605 

303,545 

341,589 

311,941 
431, 4S7 

27H,022 
5,757,682 
1,160,360 
],828.0JB 


1899. 


$13,420,318 

706,028 

1.180,493 

2,641,962 

l,492,2:i6 

806,285 

119,.S68 

597, 150 

692,969 

4,149,542 

1.501.639 
2,411.597 
1,0(9,551 
1,110,012 
541,46o 
801,816 

2,403.576 
6.294.000 
3,270,794 

240,838 

5,217,297 

2, 25?,  244 

36,164,512 

13,240.985 

37.76<,6:2 

4.262,479 

13,001,180 

588.771 

701,268 

]l,K27.9a0 
192, 66:^ 
4,862.563 
2,819,312 
630,751 
508,715 
358,558 
410, 150 

89:).  654 

433,510 

267,604 

6,:i82,750 

1,140,167 

1,846,881 


Increase  (+)  ob 

Dbcbease  (— ) 

IN  1S99. 


Amounts. 


+    $2,566.7rt 


4- 
-I- 
+ 


f 
i- 
-f- 


-f 
f 

+ 
■f 


+ 


$177, 388, 229  $190, 708, 257 


Per 
cent. 


5.892 

1%),822 

401,976 

ir.9,9:{2 

316.  &J9 

6,516 

27,876 

23,496 

404.660 

36.944 

126.227 

16,428 

52,246 

3,560 


4- 

4- 
14,884tf 


4  23.64 

+  0.H4 
f  12. 7H 
+  IMO 

-  9.68 

-  28  21 
4-  5.77 
-}-  4.f« 
-{-  S52 
+  10.89 


2M 
552 
1.59 
49;{ 

063 
189 


50.225+  2  13 
180,179  -  2.7j< 
3S8,45»4-    134 


54s 
20  74 
22.49 

2. 42 
10  01 
lltf? 

1)61 

W.73 

5.27 


13.986- 

896,480 -f 

413,570  f 

N>6,597;+ 

l,205,43:<.f 

3,948,860,  f 

947,111 

1,760,491 

71,112 

35,26r^ 


1,108.682 
17,936 

451, 2N0 
70,246 

900.736 
16,890 
55,013 
68,561 

51.713 

V77 

5,418 

625,088 

20,193 

18,845 


+ 
+ 


+  $13,320,028 


10.90 
851 

10  2} 
2.55 

58.81 
3.21 
+  18  12 
+  20.06 


+ 


-f 


+ 


15.12 
0.^ 
l» 

1085 
1.74 


4-    7.51 


The  preceding  table  shows,  for  e«ach  industry  included  as  well 
as  for  all  industries,  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  189S 
ai^  1899  respectively;  and,  in  amount  and  percentage,  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  for- 

« 

inor. 

Capital  is  one  of  the  three  great  factors  of  production.  Ip 
taking  up  this  element,  attention  will  be  first  called  to  the  total 
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investment  for  all  industries  as  found  in  the  footings  of  the  table. 
Theee  footings  present  die  following  figures: 


Year. 

Capital 
InYosted. 

1M8..." 

*|177,388,229 

vm 

190,706,257 

Increase  in  1899 

Ii3,aao.o^8 

Pflrflnnt.  of  inci^a^f^T ....... s... 

7.51 

This  exhibit  shows  the  total  investment  each  year,  and  that, 
in  comparing  the  two,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  for  1899. 
Thus  we  find  from  the  exhibit  that  the  amounts  invested  footed 
up  to  $177,388,229  in  1898  and  $190,708,257  in  1899.  For 
1899  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  was  thus  an  in- 
crease in  the  capital  invested  of  $13,320,028,  or  7.51  per  cent 

For  all  industries  when  taken  together,  the  latter  year  thus 
shows  an  increase  in  the  capital  used.  What  is  thus  true  of  all 
is  not  true  of  each  industry.  Of  the  43  industries  included,  32 
show  an  increase  in  the  amount  invested,  and  11a  decrease. 

The  industries  thus  showing  less  capital  in  1899  than  in  1898 
are:  Boxes  (wooden  and  paper)  ;  brick,  tiles,  etc.;  flour  and 
feed,  furs,  gloves,  etc. ;  malt ;  saddlery,  harness,  etc ;  ship  and 
boat  building ;  soap,  lye  and  potash ;  trunks,  valises,  etc. ;  veneer ; 
woodenware. 

With  the  exception  of  Flour  and  Feed,  and  Malt  the  in- 
dustries thus  showing  a  decrease  are.not  among  the  more  irii- 
portant  ones  in  point  of  investment.  Some  among  them,  how- 
ever, are  quite  extensive  employers  of  labor  and  any  consid- 
erable decline  in  them  or  their  business  might  be  seriously  felt. 
The  figures  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  what  is  generally 
known  to  be  the  situation.  This,  at  least,  is  true  of  Flour  and 
Feed.  During  the  past  two  years  this  industry  has  suffered 
greatly  in  this  state,  because  of  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
caused  the  partial  closing  down  of  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
flour  mills  in  the  state.  Malting  business  has  also  experienced 
some  dullness,  as  was  the  case  in  Ship  and  Boat  Building.  In 
both  cases  the  trend  is  known  to  have  been  downwards,  and  from 
very  much  the  same  causes  as  were  at  work  in  flour  milling. 
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The  32  industries  showing  an  increase  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  repeat.  They  are  so  plainly  marked  in  the  table 
and  this  table  is  so  accessible  that  it  can  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  The  greatest  relative  injcrease  is  noticed  for  agricultural 
implements.  This  industry  is  also  known  to  have  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptionat  prosperity  for  some  time.  Together  with  Knit  Goods, 
Iron  Goods,  Stone  (gi'anite  and  marble)  this  industry  shows  an 
increase  of  capital  invested  of  over  20  per  cent.  Two  industries 
pass  18  per  cent,  and  the  other  vary  from  this  point  down. 
Lumber  shows  and  increase  of  10  per  cent.  This  would  seem  to 
contradict  what  was  said  about  lumber  in  the  preceding  part  rel- 
ative to  a  rather  large  decrease  in  capital.  The  reason  for  this 
change  is  that  in  this  case  all  temporary  establishments,  or  firms 
going  out  of  business  with  the  year  were  excluded. 

Other  comparisons  are  possible.  Among  these  are,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  capital  to  each  establishment,  and  to  each  partner 
and  stockholder,  when  the  number  of  these  two  classes  of  in- 
vestors are  combined. 

The  next  exhibit  in  order  shows  for  all  industries,  the  average 
amount  of  capital  to  each  establishment  in  1898  and  1899  re- 
spectively. 


Year. 


1888. 


isa9 

*    Increase  in  1899. 


Number 

of 

estabHsbinents. 


992 
992 


Capital 
Invested. 


1177,388,229 
190.706.257 


$13,320,028 


Averam 

to  each 

eatablishm^nt. 


$178,819 
192.216 


$18,427 


From  these  figures  we  see  that  in  1898  the  average  investment 
to  each  plant  was  about  $178,819,  while  in  1899  it  was  $192,246, 
This  is  an  increase  of  $13,427,  or  7.51  per  cent,  to  each  estab- 
lishment. 
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the  following  exhibit  will  be  found  the  average  investment 
to  each  partner  and  stockholder : 


Year. 

Partners 

and 

stockholders. 

Capital 
io  vested. 

• 

Average  to  each 
partuer  and 
stockholder. 

law 

1800 • 

10,174 
11,822 

$177, 88?,  229 
190,708,257 

$17,435 
10,118 

Increaae  <+)  or  decrease  (— )  1899 

+  1.858 

+  $13,320,0i8 

-  $1,317 

The  above  exhibit  shows  that  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  average  amount  of  capital  to  each 
partner  and  stockholder.  This  is  plain  from  the  following 
facts.  In  1898  the  average  investment  to  each  one  of  the  10,174 
partners  and  stockholders  was  $17,435,  in  1899  it  was  $16,118 
to  each  of  11,832  partners  and  stockholders.  There  is  thus  a 
difference  of  $1,317  or  a  decrease  for  the  last  year  of  7.56  per 

cent. 

From  the  facts  thus  presented  it  is  evident  that  of  the  43  in- 
dustries included,  32  showed  an  increase  in  the  capital  invest^sd 
and  11a  decrease;  that  for  all  industries  the  capital  invested  in- 
creased from  $177,388,229  in  1898  to  $190,708,257  in  1899, 
an  increase  of  $13,320,028  or  7.51  per  cent.;  that  the  average 
amount  of  capital  to  each  establishment  increased  from  $178,819 
in  1898  to  $102,246  in  1899,  a  difference  of  $13,427,  or  7.51  per 
cent.  ;  that  the  amount  of  capital  to  each  partner  and  stockholder 
decreased  from  $17,435  in  1898  to  $16,118  in  1899,  a  differ- 
ence of  $1,317  or  7.56  per  cent.  A  few  facts  tending  to  show 
that  the  respective  increases  and  decreases  seems  to  be  in  full 
harmony  with  other  facts  leading  to  the  same  conclusions. 
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STOCK  OR  HlTeailL  USED  -BIT  INDUirBIES.  1818  AND  lUV. 


IVDDBTBIBS. 


Acrionltural  Implenieats 
ArtUani^  tools  and  hard^ 

tlea 

Biayolu.  Crloyoles,  bU... 

BoiM  {wooden  and  papo 
Brlok,  tile  and  (ever  plpi 


a,  oiBketBf  oofllDa.  • 


Bnrinl  Ml 

Cb^^ , 

Clsars.  snuff  and  lobaeeo 

dathlnc 

CoafeoUooetles.  oraolien,  etc 

Coaklns  and  hestti^appBratns,. 


Floor  and  lead... 


Pun,  gloTea  and  mltlSDB. . 

Iron  8ood>  (malleable) 

Knit  cooda 


1  and  saloon  fiitaros.  ele 

PatDta,  olla  and  crude  ahamioals. 

Paper  and  pulii 

Saddlery,  hameaB,  ete 

Saab,  doon,  blindi,  eto 

Mwet  metal  iraodB 

8hlpandi>oatballdlng 

Soap,  lye,  potaab,  eto  

Staiea  and  heading 

Stone  Igranite,  marble,  eto.) 

Tojaandaamea 

Truuka,  Taiiaea.eto 

Wuooi.oarrtagei  and  alelgha . . . 


SII.IMI 

811,170 

i.isi.xi 


M6.Wg,l< 


tsu.ras  +  n.n 

ZM,SM- 


It  4-  18 


W.W  + 
S,M!.8U- 


!i3.ni  + 

l.PTii.SIl  + 


2BI.9U  +  13 
(B.II7  -  13. 

I«,71I+   »• 


+    IS,OU.JT»  + 


The  foregoing  table  relatee  entirely  to  the  stock  or  material 
used  in  production.  Briefly  it  caij  be  said  to  show  for  each  one 
of  the  industries  included  as  well  as  for  all  of  these  industries, 
the  cost  value  of  all  the  materials  and  supplies  which  were  ton- 
Bumed  in,  or  entered  into  the  product,  in  1898  and  1899  re- 
spectively. 

What  is  meant  by  stock  or  raw  materiaH  This  has  been  ex- 
plained 80  often  in  >?OQuection  with  statistics  of  this  kind  and  is 
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SO  well  understood  that  nothing  can  be  added.to  the  sum  total  of 
this  matter  here.  Raw  material  may  consist  of  both  finished 
prtxiucts,  and  goods  which  come  direct  from  nature  and  is  used 
without  first  having  been  subjected  to  any  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. The  value  of  such  material  enters  into  the  product  into 
which  it  is  being  converted  and  the  outlay  connected  with  ob- 
tairting  it  becomes,  like  all  other  expenses,  a  part  of  the  selling 
price  of  this  product.  The  nature  of  the  stock  and  material  is 
also  pointed  out  in  the!  introduction  to  this  part. 

The  following  exhibit  shows,  for  all  industries  in  1898  and 
1^99  the  total  cost  value  of  all  the  materials  and  supplies  used 
together  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  for  1899  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 


Valae  of  stock 


$88,M4.92S 

96,968.104 

|8«0134'79 

9.01 


According  to  these  figures  the  cost  value  of  the  stock  or  ma- 
terials used  was  $88,944,925  in  1898,  and  $96,  958,104  in  1899. 
^^paring  these  items  there  is  thus  found  an  increase  for  the 
'^tteryear  of  $8,013,179,  or  9.01  per  cent.     The  increase  in 
*^is  case,  or  for  stock,  is  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  greater 

"an  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  used  during  the  same 

years. 

^3  seen  43  industries  are  included  in  this.  Of  these  38  show 
*B  increase  in  the  cost  value  of  the  stock  used  and  5  a  decrease. 
^*^ose  showing  a  decrease  are:  Bicycles,  tricycles;  flour  and 
^^d;  malt;  ship  and  boat  building;  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

Comparing  the  industries  here  which  thus  show  a  decrease 
^ith  those  showing  an  increase  of  capital  invested  the  following 
^'fferences  are  noticed.  In  point  of  number  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  6,  or  5  under  this  head,  as  against  11  under  capital.  In 
*"  hnt  three  cases.  Flour  and  Feed,  Malt  and  Ship  and  Boat 
-Kuilding,  the  industries  in  which  the  decrease  occur  differ  in 
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kind.  In  cases  whore  the  industries  are  the  same,  the  relative 
proportion  of  decrease  also  seems  to  differ  greatly.  These  points 
are  not  important.  iSlill  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they,  are 
likely  to  be  considered. 

The  38  industries  v^hich,  as  has  been  said  and  as  indicated  is  in 
the  table,  show  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stock  used  up  arc 
not  presnted  again.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  consider 
them  in  detail.  They  appear  prominently  in  the  table.  They 
also  convey  their  own  explanation.     In  jnost  cases  the  increase 

« 

is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  consumed.  That  the  quan- 
tity used  the  last  year  was  greater  than  for  the  first,  necessarily 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  last  year  shows  a  greater  volume  of 
production. 

It  is  possible  that  a  comparison  of  the  increases  in  this  and  in 
the  table  for  capital  might  reveal  something  of  interest.  That 
the  figures  in  the  two  tables  ought  to  point  towards  the  same 
tendencies  is  apt  to  i>o  the  first  impression.  This,  however,  the 
figures  often  fail  to  do.  Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terial, and  investment  for  other  purposes  may  easily  throw  the 
figures  in  the  two  cases  out  of  all  harmony  with  each  other. 

Other  comparisons  are  possible.  Among  other  things  it  might 
be  interesting  to  know  the  relation  between  the  capital  invested 
and  the  amount  expended  for  raw  material.  This  is  easily 
ascertained. 

In  181)8  tlie  total  investment  was  $177,388,229,  and  the  total 
outlay  for  stock  $88,1)44,025.  In  this  case  the  cost  value  of  the 
stock  constitutes  50.14  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  In  other  words 
for  each  $1,000  invested  $501.40  was  expended  for  stock. 

In  1891)  the  total  investment  was  $190,708,257  and  the  out- 
lay for  stock  $90,958,104.  Here  the  stock  covers  50.84  per 
cent,  of  the  capital,  or  $508  for  every  $1,000  invested. 

The  relation,  for  the  tivo  years,  between  the  amount  invested 
and  the  amount  expended  on  stock  is  very  close.  In  fact  it 
varies  less  than  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent. 

This  analysis  thus  shows  that  the  cost  value  of  the  stock  used 
increased  from  $88,944,925,  in  1898  to  $96,958,104,  in  1899,  a 
difference  of  $8,01:3,1 79,  or  about  9.0O  per  cent. ;  that  38  of  the 
43  industries  showed  an  increase  while  5  showed  a  decrease ;  that 
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cf>?t  value  of  tlir  raw  material  constitutcHl  50.14  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  invested  in  1898  and  50.8  per  cent,  in  1899.  Concern- 
ing the  respective  increase  and  decrease  for  capital  and  stock,  it 
was  seen  that  although  the  same  tendency  could  be  observed  the 
rolation  was  not  very  close. 


WAGES  PAID -BY  INDUSTRIES,  IPOS  AND  1-99. 


Industries. 


Affricnltiiral  implpments 

AitisanK*  tool^i  A  hardware  speciultlo>«. 

Bicycles,  tric.TcIes,  etc 

Bootii  and  nhoe-t 

BoxHi  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  ttleand  »«cwer  pii* 

Brrvmu.  bruahes  and  ba.sket8 

Barial  ca!«0}t.  caf«ketc;  and  cofTios 

(Vmeot,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

( naira 


ri«ar«,  sqiuflf  and  tobacco 

Clothiojar 

e^nfection(«rie4.  crackers,  etc 

Cookm<;  and  heatini;  apparatus. . . 

e<x>peraipe , 

rottoo  and  linen  somls 

Electrical    &    khs   apparatus  6i 
plies , 


x>2 

«  5 

as 


8Up* 


Tloarand  feed 

Fomiture 

t^nn.  fftoveH  and  mittens.. . 

IrnQgoo<l8  (m^illeablo 

Knit  ffoods 

Laaer  tiecr 

Leather  

Luinbor.  lath  and  8bin;?]es. 
Malt, 

Uacfatoes  and  machinery. .. 


Office  and  .saloon  flxturos.  etc.. .. 
Paint«.  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  pnlp 

Saddlery,  haniest^,  etc 

Sa*h.  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Slieet  metal  Koodn 

bhip  and  boat  building: 

S<)ap.  lye.  poraith.  etc 

Scares  and  beadtnir 

Scooe  f marble,  granite,  etc.) 


Tots  and  frnroen , 

Trunks  and  valises,  etc 

Veneer 

WatfoQs.  carriages  4ind  sleighs , . 

noodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


All  indostries. 


26 

10 
22 
27 
2:i 
16 

;{ 

9 
lU 

M) 
23 

n 

5 
15 

li 

17 

9 
24 
1« 
.^7 
2!> 
124 
16 
M 

7 
5 

31 
8 

5m 

2:< 
6 
b 

15 
9 

R 
6 
7 

8 
16 


992 


Total  Amount  op 
Wages  I'aid  Dur- 
ing Tim  YsAbs 


1898. 


$1,257,0« 
a5,M4 

:**i,:m 

(%l,012 
^97,-^4 
114,577 

44.:«{1 
105,7'ii 

80,797 
95ft,  194 

*W,  12» 
713.»i59 
2LS,5I5 
477,80:1 
199,:ii4 
11:, 297 

478,  Rtt 

SO  1,089 

745,242 

6l.8:r2 

l,695,:«r2 

416.212 

1,616, 73i 

4,0s4,3.i5 

::8i,815 

2,661,617 

165,310 

:»,897 

1,245,344 

.so,:«s 

953, 3i5 

571,807 

396,678 

56,017 

99,:«2 

(M.OOl 

83,492 

K5,586 

96,093 

1,060,0:^ 

44S,347 

268,361 


r25, 921,041 


1890, 


Incrbasb   (-h) 
OR  De<-rbase  {—r 
IN   1M»9. 


Amount. 


$1,404,971  -(- 
37,728-+- 
2«,542 
71W,4.MJ  f 
40SIN9  f 
12l,9l:<  f 
.•»5,*0  I 
12:<,H1.j!  f- 
125,985  4 
9tU,806 


$207,938 

1,874 

11T,8:W 

:«<,474 

10,^95 

10,:^ 

]l,0.^9 

1M)5I 

4.">.  18» 

9,385 


370.598 
7(i8,240 
267,365 
501,754 
181,815 
11  ,823 

52/,  071 


407, 

8«0, 

67, 

2.28>4, 

527, 
l,4:i9, 
1.762, 
6, 468, 

224. 
3,240, 

.  109, 
53, 

l,3;i0, 
91. 

1,111, 
.5»i, 
352, 

6', 
101. 

80, 


70^ 
19.> 
7^4 
9I'.{ 
32'^ 
129 

am 

mi 

ih'i 

80.: 

2' .9 
173 

3>5 
2m2 
401 
U30 
064 
813 
090 


f 


For 
cent. 


-I- 

+ 

I- 

-f 

-4- 

I 

4- 
-\ 


16  54 

5.22 

30.89 

5.64 

2  74 

9.(« 

24  94 

17.07 

55.il2 

0.08 


.^4,475  4-  10.25 
54,581 -f  7.64 
48,850-1-  22. :« 


26,951 

18,51H 

4,526 


\-        48,442 


90,644 

101, 81H 

125,69m 

1,184,719 

481,880 
264,887 


$29, 519, 468 


+ 
4- 
I- 

^ 

-f 
t- 

; 
\ 

-f 
4- 


4- 

4- 

4- 
4- 

4- 

4- 


96,3-^1 

114,950 

5.892 

59:1,611 

111,110 

87,761 

145,629 

1,381,551 

58,588 
5.9,186 

33,989 

17,276 

85, 194 

11,027 

157.1*57 

18.594 

43,748 

6,147 

5.541 

16.089 

7,152 

16.2:r2 

29,605 

124,681 

3:i,5:«j 

3,494 


4- 

4- 


5.64 
9.29 
4.03 


+  10.11 


f$:j,598,427 


19.11 

15  42 
9.52 
3.50 

26  69 
6.49 
9.0J 
:il.20 
20.71 
21.79 

20.56 

48  12 

60K 

13.72 

16  56 
3.25 

11.02 

10.79 

5.57 

25.13 


+ 
4- 

f 
4- 

f- 
4- 
4- 

+ 

4- 
+ 
4- 
4- 
■f 
-f 

4- 

4- 

4-  8.56 
4-  18  96 
4-  30.80 
4-  11.76 
7.47 
1.30 


4- 


4-  13.88 
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The  preceding  table  is  devoted  entirely  to  wages.  It  shows, 
for  each  industry  and  for  all  industries,  the  total  amount  paid 
as  wages  in  1898  and  1899.  The  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former  is  also  presented. 

By  wages  is  here  meant  the  amount  paid  mechanics,  operatives 
and  workers  who  performed  the  labor  required  in  turning  out 
the  products  of  the  years  in  question.  This  amount  is  the  direct 
share  of  labor  in  the  manufacturing  process.  It  constitutes  tlie 
share  of  one  of  the  three  great  elements  in  distribution,  namely 
that  of  labor.  Of  these  elements  wages  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. More  persons  derive  their  subsistence  from  wages 
than  from  all  the  other  elements  combined.  In  all  social  studies, 
wages,  the  total  amount  paid,  the  amount  to  each  worker,  its  re- 
lation to  the  other  elements,  is  the  first  question  considered.' 

In  considering  the  table  as  a  whole  there  are  many  interesting 
facts  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  the  figures 
for  each  industry  are  given  separately.  This  is  of  interest  be- 
cause it  facilitates  the  study  of  each  industry  in  detail.  In  all, 
43  industries  are  included.  Examining  these  we  find  that  36 
paid  more  wages  in  1899  than  in  1898,  and  that  7  paid  less. 

The  industries  showing  a  decrease  in  1899  as  compared  with 
1898,  are  bicycles  and  tricycles,  chairs,  cooperage,  flour  and  feed, 
malt,  ship  and  boat  building,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

The  decrease  as  between  the  industries  vary.  For  bicycles 
it  is  the  greatest.  In  this  industry  the  decrease  amounts  to 
30.89  per  cent.  In  the  other  six  it  is  less  than  this.  For  two, 
however,  it  is  close  to  20  and  for  two  others  about  10  per  cent, 
while  again  two  show  about  one  per  cent.  The  causes  of  the 
decrease  in  these  casos  seem  to  be  only  temporary  in  their  nature. 

The  36  industries  showing  an  increase  will  not  be  enumerated 
again.  Their  position  in  the  table  and  their  relative  number 
makes  this  unnecessary.  As  to  the  increase  as  between  the  indus- 
tries varies  greatly.  In  one  case  it  is  nearly  56  per  cent.  In 
another  about  48  per  cent  Two  industries  show  an  increase  of 
about  30,  and  in  eight  the  range  is  from  about  20  to  about  30 
per  cent  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  increase  is 
below  20  per  cent. 

The  following  exhibit  gives,  for  all  industries,   the   total 
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amount  of  wages  paid  in  1898  and  1899,  respectively,  also  the 
increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898 : 


Year. 


1888 

Increaae  in  1899 

Per  cent,  of  increage. 


Amounts  paid 
as  wages. 


<2S,921,0I1 

29,519,468 

8,896,427 

18.88 


We  see  from  this  that  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages,  by  all 
industries,  was  $25,921,041  in  1898  and  $29,519,468  in  1899; 
and  that  thus  there  was  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $3,598,- 
427,  or  13.88  per  cent. 

This  increase  in  the  case  of  wages  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  greater  relatively  than  the  respective  increases 
for  capital  stock  and  goods  made.  This  fact  necessarily  means 
that  in  the  expansion  of  business  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  year  wages  has  fully  held  its  Own. 

In  the  next  exhibit  we  find  the  proportion  of  the  capital  used 
wihch  was  paid  for  stock  and  labor. 


Tear. 


18B9.. 


CapitaL 

For  other 
purposes. 

For 
stock. 

$100 
100 

136  25 
88  68 

$50  14 
60  84 

For 
wages. 


$14.61 
15.48 


We  see  from  the  preceding  exhibit  that  for  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  capital  used  in  1898,  $50.14  was  paid  out  for  stock  or 
materials  and  $14.61  for  wages  or  labor;  and  that  in  1899  the 
outlay  for  stock  and  wages  was  $50.84  and  $16.48,  respectively, 
to  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  capital.  For  both  stock  and 
"Wttges  the  proportion  slightly  increased  in  1899  as  compared 
with  1898.  These  comparisqins  are  not  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, but  are  interesting  because  the  relations  seem  to  be  jin 
harmony  with  the  general  trend  throughout  these  exhibits. 
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OOOD3  MADE  AND  WOBK  DONE -BY  INDUSTBIB3.  19!)  AND  18». 


Industbibs. 


•2* 

OB  Si 


Valdb  of  Goods 

Made  and  Wobk 

Dome. 


1K98. 


1899. 


Imceeasb  -^ 

OB  DfeCBEABE  — 


Amoonto. 


Per 
cent. 


Affricnltnral  im piemen ta 

Artisaub'  tonls  nod  hardware  t»pec  al- 

ties 

Bicycles,  triocles,  etc 

Boots  and  Hhoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  pa()er) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  ptpe 

Brooms,  brusties,  etc 

Barial  casoH.  caskets  and  coffins,  f  tc 
Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Cbaits 

Ciffan>,  snufF  and  tobacco 

Clothinir '• 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cookinft  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperate 

Cotton  and  linen  itoods 

Electrical  and   Ras    apparatus  and 

sQpplies 

Flour  and  feed 

Kurniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Knit  goodH 

Lager  beer 

Leather  

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt 

Mtchines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicais  .    . 

Paiier  and  pulp  

Saddlery,  harness,  etc — 

Sai<h.  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye  and  iMtash 

Staves  and  heading    

Stone  (marble,  granite,  etc.) 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  yalises,  etc 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries 


26 
U 

10 
'Si 
27 
Zi 
1« 
» 
9 

10 
50 
2;i 
12 
h 
15 

n 

6& 

9 

24 

16 

&i 

•J5 

124 

Itf 

M 

7 

5 

31 

&8 

23 

6 
8 

l!t 
9 
5 
6 
7 

38 
8 

16 
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$ft.Vi:6,907 
761.888 

1.804,141 
3,612,988 
1.767,109 
;  an,  l2^ 
156, 9H8 
:8l,iai 
541,375 

2,752,80(» 
2,20«,134 
4,()67,48t 
1.945.610 
1. 375,606 
797,458 
557. 5U6 

2,224,118 

22,274.939 

2,960,30--' 

387.687 

7,472,765 

1,906,761 

16,586.864 

13,538,43^ 

19,rt47.4:« 

4,116.591 

9.488,651 

563,868 

848,254 

7,8:{2,69i< 

4as,713 

4,279.453 

3,275,789 

1,002,948 

734,606 

324,  K)0 

250,892 

28<i,268 

412,486 

375,293 

4,772,203 

1.724,694 

1,589,342 


9158,258,747 


$7,412,624 
0K2,918 

1,399,215 

4,392,627 

2.398,216 

365,127 

212,160 

486,250 

l,a!7,50^ 

2,791,724 
2,696,879 
4,530,547 
2,4:^7,422 
1,611,896 
817,187 
587,928 

2,604,241 

15.v82.9i8 

3,405,545 

455,618 

11.291,839 
2,235.488  , 
l8,ll3,7.Vt-h 


15,533,150 

20,408,589 

4,.H70,057 

11,44^,346 

714,816  , 

i,i5:;,r4i-f- 

9,368,2}i0'4- 

518,855 
5,29>,9S5 
4,U^6,427 


70', 

360, 

301, 

281, 

497, 

485. 

5,4!Ki, 

1,851. 

1.557. 


150 
905 
077 
620 
9!>6 
M)0 
871 
962 
64;< 

660 


1178,692.705 


+  $1,886,111 
+         221.030 

-  404.896 
+  779,639 
+  626,  lOi 
-f  56,999 
-f  55, 162 
f  97,147 
+  4^6,133 

+  88,831 

+  487,7«5 

+  463,06-< 

+  491,812 

-H  236,330 

+  19,729 

+  30,422 

+  a»0.123 

—  6,90i,0ll 
+  436.24:1 
+  67,931 

+      3.819.074 

4-         :«8,727 

1,526,894 

1,999,712 

6,561.  ISS« 

253,476 

1,959,095 

150,948 

30*.  787 

1.535,69« 

-I-  110,142 

-f      1,016,532 

+         7aU,6fi> 

-  294,198 
+  89.3B9 
+  35,265 
+  50,728 
+  1,718 
4-  85,014 
+  110,57^ 
+  681,759 
+  126,949 

—  31,682 

+  $aM»^ 


+ 
-f 


29  46 
29.01 


-22.44 
4-2157 
35.43 
18.49 
a6.13 
24.96 
80  79 


f 
4- 
+ 

+ 
4- 
4- 


1.41 
2Z.07 
ll.S 
25.27 
17.18 
2.47 
5.45 


+  17  09 
—  31.40 
+  14  69 
4-  17.82 


4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


51.10 
17.24 

9.21 
14.77 
;liM 

6.16 
20  65 
26.77 
35.84 
19.61 
26.94 
23.96 
22.91 

29.39 

12.16 

10.88 

20.S1 

0  61 

'490.61 

29.19 

11.71 

7.36 

1.99 


4-  12-91 


Wo  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  output  of  the  estab- 
lishments in  question  can  be  considered.  The  basic  presentations 
under  this  head  are  found  in  the  preceding  table.  In  form  and 
arrangement  generally  this  table  resembles  very  much  those  in 
which  the  data  for  the  other  elements  have  been  presented. 

Thus  it  shows,  for  each  industry  and  for  all  industries,  the 
total  value  of  the  goods  made  in  1898  and  1899,  and  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  1898. 
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Of  all  the  facts  collected  none  has  a  greater  bearing  upon  the 
object  for  which  they  are  presented  than  those  under  this  head. 
It  is  the  volume  of  production  which  after  all  constitutes  the  real 
measure  of  the  growth  or  decline  in  any  industry.  Except  per- 
laps  in  isolated  instances  it  is  true  of  practically  all  other  ele- 
ments tBat  they  follow  production.  When  more  goods  is  turned 
out  more  capital  is  required,  more  raw  material  is  consumed,  and 
niore  help  is  employed.  It  is  not  always  true  that  a  chance  111 
the  product  is  immediately  followed  by  changes  in  the  other 
elements.  Better  methods  of  mianagement,  changes  in  prices 
cause  more  or  less  variation.  This  accounts  largely  for  the  fact 
that  in  several  industries  some  elements  show  an  increase  while 
others  have  a  decrease.  Such  conditions,  however,  are  seldom 
found  except  where  the  differences  between  the  years  are  small. 
.  The  general  tendency  is  the  same.  When  changes  from  year  to 
jear  are  great  the  figures  usually  show  the  same  trend. 

Majiy  imteresting  comparisons  are  possible.     First,  we  have 

thetoftals  for  each  year,  for  all  industries  and  for  each  industry. 

A  comparison  of  these  will  reveal  the  changes  bearing  upon  the 

course  of  business  and  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  analysis. 

Then  there  are  the  relations  between  the  product  and  each  ele- 

'iittit  contributing  to  it.     These  are  often  both  interesting  and 

valuable. 

The  exhibit  first  in  order  is  devoted  to  the  totals  for  all  indus- 
tries. It  shows  the  total  market  value,  of  the  product  for  each 
yt^ar,  and  the  increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  the  year  pre- 
<^ing  it. 


Years. 


\». 


Mark  At 
value. 


Inerwue  in  1839 

P^roeatof  Inorease. 


$158,258,747 

178,682,705 

20,433,958 

12.91 


The  figures  representing  the  totals  for  all  industries  in  1898 
and  1899  are  here  brought  together.  In  examining  these  figures 
we  find  that  the  market  value  for  the  entire  product  was  $158,- 
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258,747  and  $178,692,705,  respectively,  for  these  two  years. 
For  1899^  as  compared  with  1898,  there  was  thus  an  increase  of 
$20,433,958,  or  12.91  per  cent.  This  increase  is  somewhat 
greater  than  those  for  capital  and  stock  which  have  already  been 
explained. 

Each  one  of  the  43  industries  included  do  not  show  an  increase 
for  1899.  This  we  see  from  examining  the  table.  The  number 
showing  a  decrease  is  very  small,  being  only  four  as  against  39 
having  an  increase.  The  four  industries  in  which  business 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  weather  are :  Bicycles,  etc.,  Flour 
and  Feed ;  Ship  and  Boat  Building,  and  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Goods. 

As  to  the  causes  of  these  decreases  the  figures,  as  already  ex- 
plained, disclose  nothing.  They  were  not  collected  with  any 
such  object  in  view.  Tlieir  immediate  purpose  is  to  show  the 
volume  and  trend  of  business  in  this  state.  To  the  causes  for 
any  fluctuation  that  might  appear  jn  this  respect  they  were  ex- 
tended/or  several  reasons.  To  begin  with,  the  statistical  method 
alone  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  this.  Then  again  our  work 
is  necessarily  confined  to  this  sttite  and  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  industries  in  queston  would  necessarly  have  to  cover  the 
whole  country.  From  conditions  in  general,  however,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  industries  showing  a  decrease  have,  for  some 
time,  been  at  a  disadvantage.  Owing,  perhaps  to  a  gen- 
eral over-production  in  these  lines,  in  the  past,  combina- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  formed  that,  as  yet,  have  had  anything 
but  favorable  results  upon  these  industries  in  Wisconsin.  What 
the  future  brings  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  likley  that,  in  time, 
conditions  will  adjust  themselves  upon  a  basis  that  will  enable 
the  removal  of  the  present  restrictions.  * 

In  all  39  industries  show  an  increase  in  the  goods  made.  In 
most  cases  this  increase  is  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  be 
unmistakable.  In  two  instances  it  exceeds  50  per  cent.  In  four 
others  it  is  above  33  per  cent,  and  in  fifteen  others  it  varies  be- 
tween this  figure  and  20  per  cent.  Only  eight  industries  show 
less  than  a  10  per  cent,  increase.  These  figures  are  full  of 
meaning.  While  a  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  higher  prices 
there  is  no  doubt  abojit  the  fact  that  it  also  indicates  a  larger 
product. 
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A  comparison  of  the  product  with  the  capital  employed  in 
obtainbg  the  same  ought  to  furnish  an  interesting  theme.  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  exhibit  is  devoted  to  this : 


Year. 

Capital 
invested. 

Yalae  of 
product. 

Per  cent. 

m 

$177,888,229 
190,706,257 

$158,258,747 
178,002,705 

112.10 

m.. ..  .,              

106.67 

• — 

According  to  these  figures  more  than  one  dollar  of  capital  was 
required  to  turn  out  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods.  For  both  years 
the  capital  is  greater  than  the  product  In  1898  the  relation* was 
112.10  per  cent  In  1899  it  was  106.67  per  cent  Pi-oportion- 
stely  less  capital  was  thus  employed  in  the  latter  year  than  in 
the  former.  In  oth<>r  words,  for  each  $100  of  product  $112  of 
capital  was  used  in  1898,  and  for  each  $100-  of  product  $106  of 
capital  was  used  in  1899. 

This  relation  between  capital  and  product  may  at  first  seem 
a  little  out  of  the  way.  Census  and  many  other  reports  usually 
show  that  somewhat  less  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  capital  is  ordi- 
narily employed  in  obtaining  products  valued  at  this  amount 
The  preceding  figures,  however,  indicate  precisely  the  reverse 
^f  this.  In  1898,  112  dollars  were  employed  in  turning  out  a 
product  valued  at  100  dollars.  Now  the  question  may  be  asked, 
how  can  this  variation  be  accounted  for  ?  Are  the  returns  mis- 
leading? No,  the  returns  are  correct.  The  difference  in  the  re- 
lations in  the  two  cases  arises  mostly  from  a  difference  in  the 
Methods  employed.  A  census  usually  includes  all  esta,blishments, 
^'hether  large  or  small.  The  returns  included  here  do  not  cover 
all  the  establishments  in  the  state,  but  only  a  part  of  them,  or 
the  larger  and  representative  ones,  from  a  productive  point  of 

• 

^iew.  Now  it  is  well  established  that  the  larger  plants  employ 
^ore  capital  in  proportion  to  the  product  than  smaller  ones.  It 
^'^  m  these  facts  that  the  explanation  is  found.  Since  the  larger 
plants  employ  more  capital,  and  since  the. figures  for  this  part 
are  computed  mostly  from  the  returns  of  larger  plants,  it  was 
^^»ly  to  be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  capital  shown  by 
them  sboiild  be  greater.     But  beside?  this  there  may  be  other 
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causes.  Capital  as  a  factor  in  production  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Thie  brings  in  the  question  of  time.  As  conditions  are 
thus  changing  it  is  obvious  that  what  was  true  some  time  ago 
may  not  be  true  today.  While  instructed  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  impossible  but  that  some  establishments,  in  reporting. the 
value  of  their  plant,  gave  what  they  considered  its  earning  value, 
instead  of  its  cost,  and  that  this  capitalized  value  was  higher  than 
that  based  on  cost  or  replacing.  If  this  was  done  under  such 
circumstances  that  fact  alone  would,  of  course,  tend  towards 
giving  a  higher  figure  for  the  capital  used.  There  was  nothing 
to  show,  however,  that  this  method  of  valuation  was  ever  resorted 
to.  The  figures  for  the  capital  presented  here  ate  in  full  har- 
mony with  those  for  1896  and  1897,  and  they  disclosed  no  fact3 
which  indicated  that  they  were  not  accurate. 

Another  comparison  to  be  made  is  that  between  stock,  wages 
and  other  expenses,  respectively,  on  one  hand  and  the  value  of 
the  goods  made  on  the  other.  These  will  he  found  in  the  follow- 
ing exhibit: 


Classification. 


Stock 

Wages... 

Other  expenses 

Value  of  goods  made. 


1898. 


Amoant. 


188.944,925 
25,921,011 
43,892,781 

158,258,747 


Per  cent. 


57.46 

18.97 

26.17 

100.00 


1899. 


Amoant. 


196,958,101 
29,519.468 
52,215,133 

178,092,705 


Percent 


54  26 
16  52 
29  22 

100.00 


Here  we  find  the  relation  which  each  of  the  various  elements 
of  expense  bears  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods  made.  Stock  i3 
the  first  item  in  order.  In  1898  the  outlay  for  material  and 
supply  amounted  to  57.46  per  cent,  of  the  value.  In  1899  this 
outlay  was  54.20  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  outlay  de- 
voted to  raw  material  or  stock  was,  therefore,  somewhat  greater 
in  1898.  Wages  comes  next.  The  outlay  for  this  purpose  in 
1898  and  1899  ^vas  16.37  and  16.52  per  cent,  respectively,  or 
almost  identical  for  the  two  years. 

Other  expenses  comes  the  third  in  order.  In  this  item  is  in- 
cluded both  interest  and  profit  and  all  expenses  which  do  not 
come  ujxder  stock  and  wages,    In  1898  other  expenses  (jovered 
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26.17  per  cent,  and  in  1899,  29.22  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  product. 

What  do  these  f  ^cts  mean  ?  Much  more  than  can  be  explained 
here.  In  one  respect  they  have  close  bearing  to  the  problem  of 
distribution.  In  another  they  reveal  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
greater  expenditures  in  production.  They  show  that  in  order  to 
obtain  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  product  the  manufacturers 
must  expend  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  dollars  for  material,  about 
seventeen  for  labor  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  for  depre- 
ciation, discounts,  repairs,  taxes,  insurance,  salaries  and  other 
expenses,  together  with  interest  and  profit.  The  fact  that  profit 
and  at  least  a  part  of  the  interest  goes  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves  in  return  for  their  risks,  management  and  investment,, 
do  not  a£Fect  the  results  from  a  social  point  of  view.  To  society 
profits  and  interest  are  as  much  of  an  expense  as  wages. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  relation  of  expenses  and  prod-^ 
net  whidi  may  not  seem  exactly  in  harmony.     One  of  these  con- 
cerns stock  or  material.  In  1808  we  find  that  the  outlay  for  stock 
amoimted  to  57.46  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product,  while 
in  1899  it  footed  up  only  54.26  per  cent.    Here  is  apparently  a 
reduction  of  3.20  per  cent,  in  one  class  of  expenses  in  the  latter 
year.    Now  to  what  cause  or  causes  is  this  reduction  due  ?    Is  it 
due  to  errors   in   the  returns  or   their   compilation?     Is   it 
caused  by  changes  in  prices  ?    We  can  not  believe  the  returns 
were  misleading.    Before  compiled  every  reoprt  was  carefully 
examined  and  edited  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  glaring  error 
coulS  have  been  overlooked.    Nor  is  it  in  the  compilation  of  the 
data.    In  this  work  every  step  was  verified  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  avoid  mistakes.    Ifo  clue,  then,  is  likely  to  be  obtained 
from  looking  into  the  first  two  possible  causes  mentioned.    But 
what  about  prices?     During  the  period  covered  prices  were 
steadily  advancing.     A  constant  change  in  values  was  taking 
place.    That  these  changes  WjBre  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  the 
above  relative  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material  is  not  only  likely 
hut  almost  certain.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  have  oc- 
curred.   In  the  upward  tendenc^^  which  was  going  on,  a  slightly 
stronger  rise  in  the  finished  product  than  in  the  material  enter- 
ing into  it,  would  alone  be  sufficient    It  Qould  also  have  occurred 
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through  numerous  other  changes  of  this  natura  But  no  matter 
just  how,  the  market  is  surely  responsible. 

This  apparent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material  would  nat- 
urally increase  the  amount  which  could  be  expended  for  other 
purposes  or  result  in  larger  profits.  Wages  increased.  In  spite 
of  the  increase  in  goods  made,  wages  not  only  maintained  its 
relative  position  but  made  a  slight  gain.  In  amount  the  increase 
in  wages  was  not  as  great  as  the  increase  in  product,  or  in  the 
cost  value  of  stock,  but  relatively, it  was  higher,  being  nearly  14: 
per  cent,  as  against  nearly  13  for  goods  made  and  9  for  stock. 
The  relative  raise  in  wages  was  not  enough  to  absorb  by  far  the 
decrease  spoken  of  for  stock.  The  raise  for  wages  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  lower  cost  of  material.  Where,  then,  is  the  bal- 
ance arising  to  be  applied  ?  The  facts  presented  do  not  go  far 
enough  into  details  to  answer  this  question.  The  rotation  of 
other  expenses  increased  from  26.17  to  29.22  per  cent.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  what  was  not  absorbed  as  wages  became 
a  part  of  this  item.  [Jnless  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in 
other,  or  miscellaneous,  ^jxpenses  the  reduced  cost  in  materials 
must  have  helped  to  swell  the  profits,  or  the  share  of  the 
employer. 

We  have  seen  the  respective  amounts  expended  for  material, 
wages  and  other  expenses,  and  their  relative  percentage  of  the 
goods  made.  If  mat>erial,  which  consists  mostly  of  finished  prod- 
uct in  some  forna,  and  therefore  constitutes  no  addition  to  the 
wealth,  is,  for  their  cost,  deducted  from  the  total  gross  value  of 
the  product,  what,  then,  remains  as  the  addition  to  the  wealth, 
and  what  proportion  of  this  remaining  part  went,  respectively, 
as  wages  and  other  expenses  ?  These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  following  exhibit: 


Classification. 


Wages 

Other  expenses 
Ck>oda  made... 


1898. 


Amount, 


$25,021,011 
43,302,781 
09,318.822 


Per  cent. 


87.<0 

62.00 

100.00 


1899. 


Amount. 


|29,519.4(» 
62.215,133 
81,734,001 


Per  rant. 


88.12 

68.88 
100.00 
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The  preceding  tables  and  exhibits  show  that  for  1898  and 
1899,  the  total  value  of  the  goods  made  was  $158,258,741  and 
$178,692,705,  respectively,  and  that  the  cost  of  stock  was  $88,- 

« 

944,925  and  $96,958,104,  respectively.  If,  in  each  instance,  the 
stock  is  deducted  from  the  goods  made  we  have  a  remainder  of 
$69,313,822  for  the  former,  and  $81,734,601  for  the  latter  year. 
In  a  certain  sense  these  remainders  constitute  the  value  which 
was  added  to  that  of  the  stock  through  the  manufacturing 
processes. 

We  have  thus  reached  a  point  where  we  can  compare  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  wages  and  other  expenses  of  the  value  of  the 
product  less  that  of  stock.  As  the  preceding  presentation  shows, 
the  value  of  goods  made,  less  stock,  was  $69,313,822,  in  1898. 
Of  this  amount  wages  covered  37.40,  and  other  expenses  62.60 
per  cent.  In  1899  the  goods  made,  less  stock,  was  $81,734,601. 
Of  this,  wages  constituted  36.12  and  other  expenses  63.88  per 
cent.  Under  this  method  of  comparisons  the  position  of  wages 
with  reference  to  its  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  the  product 
before  and  after  the  stock  had  been  taken  out,  seems  reversed. 
This  is  entirely  due  to  a  larger  divisor  for  the  latter  year. 

There  is  one  more  comparison  to  make  that  may  be  of  some 
interest  and  that  one  concerns  the  value  of  the  output  to  each 
partner  and  stockholder.  Figures  bearing  upon  this  are,  there- 
fore, presented: 


Year. 


U06. 


Average  when 

value  of  stock 

is  included. 


116,555 
15,108 


Average  when 

value  of  stock 

is  excluded. 


$6,813 
8.908 


We  find  here  the  average  value  of  the  goods  made  to  each  part- 
ner and  stockholder, — first,  when  the  value  of  stock  is  included, 
and,  second,  when  the  value  of  stock  is  excluded.  When  the 
stock  is  included  the  average  value  to  each  was  $15,555  in  1898, 
and  $15,103  in  1899.  These  figures  indicate  a  slight  decrease 
for  1899.  When  value  of  stock  is  excluded  the  average  to  each 
was  $6,813  in  1898  and  $6,908  in  1899.  In  this  case  the  situa- 
tion seems  reversed.  The  largest  average  here  was  for  the  latter 
year. 
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A  few  of  the  leading  facts  thus  presented  under  this  head  may 
be  summarized  as  follows :  As  to  the  course  of  business  in  the 
various  industries  it  has  been  shQwn  that  in  1899,  as  compared 
with  1898,  39  showed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods  made, 
and  4  a  decrease;  and  that  the  net  increase  when  all  were  in- 
cluded amounted  to  12.91  per  cent,  or  $20,433,958.  The  actual 
change  was  from  $158,258,747  to  $178,092,705. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  capital  and  product,  it  was  seen 
that  in  obtaining  a  product  valued  at  $100  the  capital  used 
amounted  to  $112.10  in  1898,  and  $106.07  in  1899. 

Concerning  the  respective  relation  of  stock,  wa^ces  and  of 
other  expenses,  including  profits  to  the  value  of  the  goods  made, 
we  saw  that  for  1898  and  1899  stock  constituted  57.46  and 
54.20  per  cent,  respectively;  wages  16.87  and  16.52  per  cent, 
respectively,  and  other  expenses,  including  profits  26.17  and 
29.22  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  relation  between  wages  and  other  expenses,  including 
profits,  respectively,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  made,  less  cost 
of  stock,  was:  Wjages,  37.40  and  36.12  per  cent*;  other  ex- 
penses, 62.60  and  63.88  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  the  two  years. 

The  average  value  of  goods  made  iii  1898  and  1899  to  each 
partner  and  stockholder  was  $15,555,  when  stock  w^as  included, 
and  .$6,813  when  tlie  cost  of  stock  was  excluded  in  the  former 
yesr;  and  $15,103  when  cost  of  stock  was  included  and  $6,90S 
when  stock  was  excluded  in  the  latter  vear. 
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sons  employed  by  monthSf  by  industries. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


(26    establishments.) 


JuiiOArx     -  • 
K«*l>mary 

Mitr«>l&     

April    

Xftty    

Jocit*    

Jair    

AiiiTOMt 

Hepte-ixil>er 


Malrs 


2,448 
2.425 
2.106 
2.229 
2.352 
2.569 
2.869 


1898. 


Females. 


2.173 

2 

2.364 

2 

2.482 

2 

2.422 

4 

2.256 

4 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Totals 


2.175 
2.366 
2.484 
2.426 
2.260 
2.452 
2.428 
2.108 
2.231 
2.364 
2.5n 
2,871 


1800. 


Males. 


8.209 
3.211 
3,399 
3.334 
3.032 
3.088 
2.886 
2.892 
2.461 
2.390 
2.835 
3,160 


Females 


Totals. 


2 
3 
2 
« 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


3,211 
3.214 
3.401 
3.336 
3,034 
3.000 
2.888 
2.894 
2.463 
2.393 
2.838 
3,163 


ARTI 


NS'   TOOLS  AND    HARDWARE   SPECIALTIES. 


(9  establishments.) 


Janomrjr   .  • 
Ki-Hrunry 

Mareli  . 

Ai»ril    

Maty 

Juno 

Juir 

AuF^st    

S4»pt«?oit»er 
l>c'*tolM*r    -  - 


856 
835 
740 
6S6 
607 
502 
479 
486 
G16 
713 
815 
909 


856 
835 
740 
686 
607 
502 
479 
485 
616 
713 
815 
909 

946 
1.026 
891 
718 
626 
581 
547 
560 
637 
722 
716 
783 

■ 

946 
1.026 
891 
718 
626 
581 
547 
660 
637 
722 
716 
783 


BICYCLES.  TRICYCLES,  ETC. 


Jn unary    -  - 
February 

Marcti     

April    

May    

Juae    .  .  •  •  - 

July    

Anipsst    -  - - 
September 

f  let  ober    -- 
November 

1 


(10  establishments.) 

i 

953 

•■••■•••• 

963 

733 

733 

1.021 

1.021 

779 

779 

1,081 

1.081 

793 

793 

1.228 

1.228 

737 

737 

1,275 

.       1.275 

722 

722 

1.006 

1.006 

486 

486 

543 

543 

447 

447 

331 

331 

386 

386 

374 

374 

240 

240 

513  . 

513 

317 

317 

837 

837 

420 

420 

-_'" 

»•••••• 

994 

631 

631 

L 


586 


LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Persons  employed  by  months,  by  industries — continued. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


(22  establishments.) 


MOKTHfl. 


1898. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


1899. 


January  .. 
iTebruary  , 
March   . . . 

April  

MRy  

June   

Joly  

Auguat  ... 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


1,591 

765 

2.356 

1.629 

778 

2,407 

•1,649 

799 

2.448 

1,610 

778 

2.388 

1.604 

773 

2,377 

1.646 

747 

2.393 

1.4«8 

720 

2.208 

1,610 

774 

2,3>j4 

1.622 

777 

2.399 

.1.591 

759 

2.350 

1.604 

746 

2.350 

1,609 

749 

2.358 

1.599 
1.596 
1.586 
1.592 
1.525 
1.541 
1.572 
1.640 
1.576 
•1,698 
1.566 
1.588 


2.437 
2.434 
2.425 
2.429 
2.314 
2,367 
2.385 
2.360 
2.403 
2.428 
2.»S 
2.419 


January  . . 
February  , 
March    .... 

April  

May  

June   

July  

Antniflt  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


BOXBS  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER). 


(27  establishments.) 


772 

388 

1.160 

800 

389 

1,189 

848 

412 

1,260 

886 

874 

422 
424 

1.317 
1.298 

991 

432 

1.423 

938 

428 

1,366 

940 

427 

1.367     1 

866 

448 

1.314 

912 

445 

1.367 

878 

433 

1.311 

849 

437 

1,286 

964 

979 

980 

1.008 

1.057 

992 

1.072 

1.031 

1,110 

1.057 

1.068 

1,088 


423 

1.3S7 

427 

1.406 

436 

1.416 

441    • 

1.444 

454 

l.Sll 

453 

1.445 

454 

1.521: 

4S1 

i.5r2 

451 

i.sa 

460 

1.517 

467 

1.525 

463 

1.561 

BRICK,  TILES  AND  SEWER  PIPE. 


(23  establishments.) 


January  

72 

74 
94 
246 
530 
616 
669 
61fi 
573 
422 
241 
127 

72 
74 
94 
246 
530 
616 
669 
613 
573 
422 
241 
127 

70 

February  

79 

March    

111 

April  

265 

May  

577 

June 

6G0 

July 

691 

Ausrns^    

775 

September   

662 

October  

490 

November  

248 

December 

133 

1 

70 

79 

111 

•  • .  • 

255 

6G0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

€92 

77« 
CSS 
431 
Ms 

133 
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JPersons  employed  hy  monthi^  by  induairiea — continued. 


BROOMS,  BRUSHES  AND  BASKETS. 


(16  establlBhmenta.) 


January 

Kebruarjr    

Marcli 

>\.prll -- 

May    

Juue   

July 

A.tis^sti 

9epteinl>er 

October - 

November     . 

L^ecemb^r    .....--- 


1898. 


Hales. 


Females. 


114 
129 
144 
152 
156 
164 
165 
174 
173 
141 
131 
116 


Totals. 


115 
190 
145 
166 
160 

les 

169 
178 
176 
141 
131 
115 


1899. 


Males. 


145 
164 
184 
173 
192 
189 
216 
227 
200 
172 
169 
144 


• 

Females. 

Totals. 

1 

146 

1 

166 

1 

185 

1 

174 

5 

197 

5 

2M 

5 

221 

5 

232 

6 

205 

5 

177 

1 

160 

1    1 

145 

BURIAL  CASES,  CASKETS,  COFFINS,  ETC. 


'     I 


(3  establlshmeots.) 


Janaj 

Kebroary     - 

Marcb 

April --• 

Bday    

June     

July      ......-.----•-- 

Aofnist  

Repieiiib<*r    .-♦ 

Cjotober    

Xovexnb^r     

»9    m    *    *    «•••••••»« 


266 

70 

266 

70 

267 

70 

255 

70 

266 

70 

266 

70 

255 

70 

255 

70 

264 

70 

254 

70 

256 

70 

266 

70 

326 
326 
327 
325 
326 
326 
325 
325 
324 
324 
326 
826 


275 
275 
276 
276 
277 
277 
277 
277 
278 
278 
279 
279 


IS 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


866 
366 


367 
857 
857 
367 
858 
368 


CEMENT,    LIME,    PLASTER.    ETC. 


(9  cstabllahmentfl.) 


January 

KebroAry    

SJarcii 

April    

>w ::: 

June 

Jn«y   •- 

Angrnst^-- 

September 

Ootober     

xovember  ::::::::::.:. 


156 

3 

164 

3 

233 

3 

256 

261 

249 

265 

264 

375 

307 

289 

2 

237 

2 

169 

19S 

4 

167 

208 

6 

236 

216 

8 

260 

263 

7 

266 

329 

9 

253 

4UBS 

9 

269 

480 

U 

268 

420 

9 

379 

423 

33 

311 

483 

44 

291 

400 

36 

239 

328 

t   81 

197 


2S4 

280 


m 

441 

429 

.456 

436 
869 


588 


LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Persons  employed  hy  months,  hy  industries — contiuued. 


CHAIRS. 


(10  establtghmentB.) 


BfoNTBS. 


1898. 


Males. 


Females 


Totals. 


Males. 


January  .. 
February 

March  

April  

May  

June    

July  

August  . . 
September 
()<*iober  .. 
November 
December 


2.729 

235 

2,964 

2.8d4 

273 

3.167 

2.9SS 

290 

3.278 

2.974 

294 

3.268 

2.990 

298 

3.288 

2,938 

291 

3.229 

2,907 

2S6 

3.193 

3.033 

271 

3.304 

3.081 

275 

3,356 

3.182 

282 

3.464 

3.198 

298 

3.496 

2,973 

264 

S.257 

3.000 
3.054 
2.605 
2,706 
2,702 
2.636 
2.727 
2,779 
2.731 
2.9&4 
3.069 
3.024 


CIGARS,  SNUFP  AND  TOBACCO. 


(50  cetnbllshments.) 


1899. 


Females. 


Totals 


265 
256 
216 
213 
20O 
201 
201 

ao5 

209 
205 
215 
216 


.    I 


3.155 
3.S10 

2.8S1 

2.902 
2.S37 
2.SI2H 
2.9S4 
S.»ltk 
3.199 

3.240 


January  ... 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June 

July  

AU|fU8t   .... 
September 
Ortol)er  ... 
November 
December  . 


643 

672 
664 
674 
676 
670 
659 
667 
650 
671 
684 
688 


292 
294 
301 
295 
320 
324 
302 
284 
327 
286 
286 
286 


935 

966 
963 
969 


994 
961 
951 
977 
957 
970 
974 


673 
680 
688 
697 
752 
708 
684 
717 
648 
730 
726 
721 


300 
301 
816 
203 
321 
330 
314 
804 
307 


328 

330 


9T3 

961 
1.00« 

900 
1.073 
1.0» 

998 
l.OSl 

966 
1.056 
l.QM 
1.061 


CLOTHING. 


(23  establishments.) 


I"    ■  ■  ■  ■  - 

January    . 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June    

July  

Auiifust  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


316 

1.847 

442 

2.098 

448 

2.144 

450 

2,120 

470 

2.075 

467 

2.039 

462 

2.128 

481 

2.213 

471 

2.242 

480 

2.261 

487 

2.228 

472 

1 

2.165 

2.163 
2.540 
2.592 
2,570 
2.645 
2.506 
2.580 
2.694 
2,713 
2.741 
2,716 
2.627 


343 
342 
333 
356 
368 
353 
355 
356 
371 
375 
873 
357 


2.150 
2.188 
2.368 


2.4S3 
2.590 
2.701 


2.273 

2.6S 

2.277 

2.a( 

2.»7 

2.CM 

2.366 

2.721 

2.380 

2.C8S 

2.8S6 

2.W7 

2.408 

2,TO 

2.263 

2.736 

2.314 

2.871 
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employed  hy  months,  hy  industries — continued. 


CONFECTIONERIES,  CRACKERS.  ETC. 
(12  establishments.) 


Janaary   ........ - 

I-  ebrwji.r'y     ...... 

^1 11  rob    .......... 

Anril .... 

Sl«iy*.y. 

JnilfA      ......... 

»         «^M       ••••«•■■« 

Jul V    .      ......... 

An^ranfr              «  «  .  «.  • 

September     

V       ^       •»«■•••••« 

Kovemb^r . 

1808. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


1890. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


390 

377 

767 

372' 

1 
604 

876 

372 

403 

775 

388 

549 

937 

3S0 

424 

804 

390 

606 

996 

389 

477 

866 

388 

636 

1.024 

404 

502 

906 

396 

690 

1.086 

399 

507 

906 

389 

676 

1,065 

393 

519 

912 

400 

636 

1,036 

407 

539 

946 

438 

705 

1,143 

431 

563 

994 

451 

744 

1.193 

444 

637 

1,081 

466 

781 

1,247 

453 

681 

1.134 

502 

851 

1.359 

456 

674 

1.130 

1 

462 

824 

1.286 

COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


(5  establishments.) 


JaiioarT- - 

Kebniary 

jCnrob     

Ajirll      

Majr     

Jfftoe    

Jwljr      

A^iifoat     

K«>pteiiibeir     

t  >etobe«'   

Noveml)^?  ^••* 


828 

878 

925 

958 

986 

1.014 

1.070 

1.136 

1.141 

1.131 

1.096 

993 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


831 

820 

3 

881 

923 

3 

928 

975 

3 

961 

1,015 

3 

989 

1,052 

3 

1.017 

1.005 

3 

1,073 

1,128 

3 

1.139 

1.143 

3 

1,144 

1.163 

3 

1.184 

1,146 

3 

1.099 

1.113 

3 

996 

1,002 

3 

823 

926 
978 
1,018 
1.055 
1.008 
1.131 
1.146 
1,156 
1,149 
1.116 
1.0(5 


COOPEI^AGE. 


(15  establishments.) 


Kr'bni«ry 

Marvrb     ; 

j**y  ^ 

June    •---  

joijr   - ; : : 

AuiPisat     I 

S>«.pteiobeir     - 

CH^tobeT' 


535 
538 

5.'t5 
538 
546 
r>o3 
566 

5;o 

532 
558 
663 
605 
593 
621 

425 

417 

4.35 

474   . 

429 

46S 

479 

485 

483 

536 

532 

511 

X 

426 
418 
436 
475 
430 
469 
iS(i 
485 
484 
537 
533 
612 

546 
553 

666 
570 
552 
55S 
663 
605 

•  • rf* 

5»3 

621 

590 


LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


Persona  employed  by  montha,  hy  induatriea — continued. 


COTTON  AND  LINEN  GOODS. 


(6  eetablishments.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Months. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

January 

198 
196 
201 
201 
203 
106 
196 
201 
199 
196 
195 
196 

282 
281 
282 
275 
280 
283 
284 
279 
281 
285 
283 
287 

480 

477 
488 
476 
483 
481 
480 
481) 
480 
481 
478 
483 

186 
189 
192 
190 
191 
191 
188 
188 
186 
188 
189 
193 

278 
279 
280 
280 
277 
278 
276 
278 
280 
283 
285 
284 

464 

February    

4e 

March   

472 

April    V 

,470 

Blay    

4(S 

June  

4(9 

Jnly   

464 

Aumxtt 

466 

8eDtember   

466 

October   

471 

November 

474 

December  

477 

ELECTRICAL  AND  GAS  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


(17  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

Anril  

May    

June 

July   

August    ... 

September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


933 

52 

965 

936 

67 

967 

52 

1.009 

958 

59 

970 

57 

1.027 

973 

65 

988 

63 

1,061 

980 

63 

1.015 

66 

1,081 

1.006 

58 

1,006 

60 

1.066 

1,011 

65 

995 

62 

1.057 

1,038 

65 

1.032 

60 

1,092 

1.385 

69 

1.096 

62 

1.098 

1,031 

67 

1.026 

•  58 

1.084 

1.047 

69 

1.042 

62 

1.104 

1.036 

67 

1.033 

61 

1.094 

l.OTl 

65 

m 

1.017 
1,038 
1,043 
1.064 
1.076 
1.103 
1,404 

i.m 

1.116 
1.1«3 
1.136 


FLOUR  AND  FEED. 


(66  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

Aprfl  

May    

June  

July    

August   ... 
September 
October   . . 
November 
Decemt>er 


9v4 

9 

1.003 

646 

11 

1,012 

9 

1.021 

647 

8 

1,019 

1.023 

64.S 

8 

975 

979 

638 

8 

1.055 

1.069 

910 

6 

984 

988 

830 

7 

995 

999 

943 

8 

1.004 

1.008 

916 

12 

1,027 

1,031 

920 

19 

1.064 

9 

1.073 

S13 

28 

1.060 

9 

1.069 

817 

20 

969 

9 

978 

698 

9 

657 
6S6 
656 
646 
916 

sn 

SSI 
9Si 
S3S 
841 
8J7 
707 


■..■  <IJHI..»-I-. 
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lis  t^mployed  hy  months,  by  induftrie^— -continued. 


FURNITURE. 


(3S  establlshmentfir.) 


1898. 


Males. 


Females. 


Jauaary    ..-.---- 

Kel>marjr     .------ 

>ljarch     .....•>•-  -----•••••... 

Ji pril   ..--.-------•--•-••••••• 

May     -- 

Jun^    ..,--.-------- 

J uly     ..---.-------••• 

August    

S<*pteml»or    ------- 

Octol>er     • 

XuTemto^r    --------- 


2.221 
2.402 
2.541 
2.622 
2.618 
2.379 
2.198 
2.278 
2.39) 
2.446 
2.425 
2,424 


37 
SO 
32 
34 
28 
30 
35 
35 
36 
34 
47 
50 


Totals. 


2,258 
2,482 
2.673 
2,656 
2,646 
2.409 
2.228 
2..'n3 
2,386 
2.489 
2.472 
2.474 


Males. 


2.476 

2.698 

2,652 

2,824 

2,728 

2.592 

2.647 

2,948 

2.709 

2.706 

2,829. 

2.6od. 


1899. 


Females. 

Totals. 

62 

2.588 

55 

2.668 

51 

2.703 

57 

'     2.881 

46 

2,778 

46 

2,688 

45 

2.692 

46 

2,994 

51 

2,760 

65 

2,770 

62 

2.8n 

m 

•  2.706 

FURS,  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS. 
(9  establishments.) 


Febm^ry     

Marol^     

AprU     

May     

June     

JalT    

Aoinx^t 

«s«*pteiiil>er 

Oetot>er     

N'oveiotoer  ::;::.:.*:;: 

I 


56 

90 

146 

66 

1L4 

58 

96 

154 

68 

HI 

61 

99 

160 

73 

123 

63 

106 

169 

74 

135 

67 

120 

187 

76 

127 

65 

124 

189 

76 

137 

65 

129 

194 

77 

139 

66 

129 

195 

82 

159 

W 

137 

207 

74 

144 

68 

14:i 

211 

76 

106 

68 

189 

•      207 

72 

127 

66 

128 

194 

67 

106 

179 
179 
196 
209 


213 
216 
241 
218 
212 
199 
175 


IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 


(24  establishments.) 


3.695 
3.584 

3.738 

3.843' 

4.0S3 

3.818 

3.965 

4.223 

4.249 

4.396 

4.372 

4.326 


4.635 

6 

4,754 

9 

4.771 

9 

J      4.961 

9 

4.960 

9 

4.939 

9 

4.969 

9 

5.006 

9 

5.126 

7 

4,965 

6 

5.208 

8 

5.856 

8 

II       ▼ 

4.641 
4.768 
4.780 
4.960 
4.969 
4.948 
4.978 
5.015 
5,138 
4.971 
6.216 
6.364 
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Persons  employed  by  months,  by  industries — continued. 


KNIT  GOODS. 


(16  establishments.) 


1898. 

. 

1899. 

MONTHP. 

Males. 

Femalesi. 

Totels. 

Males. 

Female. 

TouU. 

January    

432 
43?. 
434 
448 
518 
463 
462 
458 
457 
464 
446 
494 

1,531 
1.484 
1.498 
1.577 
1.606 
1.606 
1.592 
1.599 
1,602 
1.595 
1.574 
1,556 

1,963 
1,916 
1.932 
2.025 
2,1?3 
2.058 
2.054 
2.057 
2.059 
2.049 
2.020 
2.060 

1         373 

1         369 

1         884 

1         396 

1         393 

1         414 

432 

426 

412 

377 

431 

417 

1.799 
1.828 
1.904 
1.941 
1.999 
2.004 
2.064 
2.068 
2.115 
2. ICO 
2.0R9 
2.0ff7 

2.172 

February  

2  197 

March    

2.2S.S 

April  

2.337 

May   

2.3Si 

June   

lAU 

July   

2.496 

August    

2.514 

Sontember  

2.527 

October 

2.55?7 

November 

2.Sa) 

DAoeiliber 

2.454 

LAGER  BEER. 


(57  establishments.) 


409 

2.93S 

409 

2.94.' 

417 

2.999 

46S 

3.04fi 

452 

3.053 

442 

s.OTn 

45.'> 

z.m 

4S9 

3.103 

4.<» 

s.w 

B28 

3.2IS 

490 

S.isn 

470 

3.052 

January    . 
February 
March    ... 

April    

May  

June   

July  

Aiijrust    . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 


I 


2.453 
2.423 
2.4.r7 
2.505 
2.520 
2.545 
2.5i>6 
2.556 
2.5.?2 
2. .^75 
2.523 
2.468 


2.758 
2.734 
2.785 
2.914 
2.824 
3.0S8 
2.992 
2.998 
2.969 
3.W3 
2.937 
2.857 


H 

II 
II 
II 


2.R29 
2.536 
2.543 
2.593 
2.603 
2.628 
2.640 
2,644 
2.647 
2.691 
2.630 
2.5S2 


LEATHER. 


(25  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February 
Mftrf'h    ... 

April   

May  

June    

.Tuly   

Ar.srust  ... 
September 
C»ctober  .. 
November 
December 


3.710 
3.736 
3.764 
3.761 
3.,^W6 
3.656 
3.727 
3.<«8 
3.S97 
3.844 
3.7J'6 
3.807 


311 
311 
311 
311 
311 
.^11 
311 
311 
311 
311 
311 
311 


4.021 
4.047 
4.075 
4.072 
3.647 
3.967 
4.038 
4.249 
4.208 
4.1.55 
4.097 
4.118 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 


il 
II 
II 
II 
II 


3.8RI 
3.P61 
3.986 

3.929 
4.048 
4.249 
4.2^ 
4.S4?> 
4.247 
4.224 
4.291 


<!■  "^ 


m 

4'W 

328 

4.?73 

328 

4.314 

328 

4.ri 

3?S 

4.?:^ 

328 

4.37< 

328 

4.577 

.r>R 

4  617 

.^28 

4.k:3 

.?» 

4.57.1 

8^8 

4,SK 

1         328 

4.619 
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J^ersons  employed  by  months,  by  industries — continued. 


LUMBER,   LATH   AND   SHINGLES. 


024  establishments.) 


1H98. 


Males. 


Pemalos 


Totals. 


1890. 


Jnnuary   . . 
February 

March 

April    

May    

Juno 

July    

August   . . . 
fl«>p.  ember 
October    .  - 
Xoveniber 
l>cceniber 


5,365 

22 

5.387 

9.234 

25 

5.432 

22 

5.454 

9,291 

24 

6.982 

27 

7.009 

9.688 

23 

11,223 

56 

11.276 

12,319 

25 

14.320 

97 

14.417 

15.679 

69 

14.046 

101 

14.147 

16.078 

67 

13,717 

98 

13. 809 

16.087 

67 

12.562 

73 

12.635 

16.826 

62 

32.501 

67 

12.5CS 

]5.2fO 

6) 

11.606 

37 

11,643 

14.942 

43 

9.005 

33 

9.038 

13,667 

24 

5,918 

20 

5.938 

11,410 

23 

.  9.259 
9.315 
9,711 
12.344 
15,748 
16.145 
16.154 
IS.J'SS 
15  310 
14.9S5 
13,691 
11.433 


MALT. 


(16  establishments.) 


Jauuary  .. 
Kfbruary 

March   

April    

May    

June    

July    

Antr^tft  . . . 
Septenil>er 
October  . . 
Norember 
I>eceiiiber 


530 

531 

593 

532 

533 

533 

536 

^ 

536 

470 

532 

533 

435 

507 

508 

376 

458 

459 

345 

424 

425 

280 

415 

416 

306 

489 

490 

373 

534 

2 

536 

511 

3 

536 

2 

m 

505 

3 

535 

2 

537 

503 

3 

597 
537 
474 
439 
380 
349 
284 
810 
377 
514 
508 
50Q 


MACHINES  AND   MACHINERY. 


(84  establishments.) 


January    • 
Pcbmary 

March 

April 

>fay   

Jnne 

July    

Anipust    .-• 
September 

October  -. 
November 

38 


4.3S6 
4.630 
4.800 
4.761 
4.921 
4.913 
4.831 
5.140 
5,204 
5.115 
5.099 
5,142 


11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 


4.397 
4,641 
4.810 
4.771 
4.9.31 
4.9?3 
4.841 
5.1.'>7 
5.221 
5.133 
5.118 
5,161 


5,276 
5.476 
6.692 
5.091 
6.026 
6.248 
6.411 
6.552 
6.438 
6.501 
6.506 
6,374 


19 
19 
20 
19 
18 
IS 
18 
18 
25 
26 
27 
27 


5.295 
5.495 
5,712 
5.110 
6.044 
6.266 
6.429 
6.570 
6,463 
6.527 
6.533 
6.401 
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Persons  employed  hy  months,  hy  industries — continued. 


OFFICE  AND 'SALOON   FIXTUULS,   F.TC. 


(7  establishments.) 


Months. 


Males 


Jni.uflry  . 
February 

Mnrch  

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1898. 


Females 


406 

397 
407 
442 
437 
444 
474 
490 

4^; 

476  I 
4%  ! 
483    i 


Totals. 


Males. 


1899. 


405 

483 

397 

485 

407 

520 

442 
437 

526 
529 

444 

532 

474 

543 

490 

545 

486 

561 

476 

551 

496 

528 

483 

466 

Females. 


Totals. 


4S:; 
485 
520 
526 
529 
532 
543 
545 
561 
551 
528 
466 


PAIN^rS.  OILS  AND  CRUDE  CHEMICALS. 


(5  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June    

July   : 

Anmist  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


89  ' 

6 

96 

109 

89 

6 

95 

84 

89 

6 

95 

110 

70 

6 

76 

110 

70 

6 

76 

130 

70 

6 

76 

129 

70 

6 

76 

130 

70 

6 

76 

130 

89 

6 

95 

129 

89 

6 

95 

-m 

89 

6 

95 

130 

89 

6 

96 

130 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


lis 

94 

1^ 

^2n 

140 
139 
140 

110 
139 
140 
140 
140 


PAPER  AND  PULP. 


(31  establifihments.) 


January  

February   * 

March    

Ai>rll  

May  

June    

July   

August  

Sirptember  

October  

November   

December   


1 


2.597 
2.552 
2.602 

2.  era 

2.700 
2,647 
2.601 
2.390 
2.369 
2.481 
2.570 
2.558 


565 

1 
3.162  I 

2.574 

625 

583 

3.135 

2.680 

6S2 

611 

3.213 

2.594 

619 

613 

3.244 

2.667 

6?6 

688 

3.288 

2.653 

646 

590 

3.2^7 

2.686 

7«« 

532 

3.133 

2,668 

689 

533 

2.923 

2.684 

708 

535 

2.904 

2.706 

691 

584 

3.06S 

2.719 

690 

596 

3.166 

2.826 

699 

602 

3.160 

2.789 

736 

S.199 
3.212 
S.2U 

3.; 

3.: 

3. 

3.967 

3.3$17 

3,39( 

3.409 

3,6M 

3.6M 
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employed  by  months^  by  industries — continued. 


SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  ETC. 


(8  establlKbrnents.) 


Ja^nnu] 
K4>t»rua  ry 
M.irr-li       -  -  - 

jKprll     

May    . 

Jaifie    -----. 
Jiilv     

S**p  t  «'n  1  >  >**  r 
<»«'t*»l»or     -  - 


1808. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


'••'**•• 


>■•■••• 


*   »•■••••«, 


162 
162 

im 

171 
173 
179 
175 
166 
175 
116 
114 
122 


54 
63 
67 
oO 
40 
37 
36 
15 
11 
17 
31 
37 


1800. 


Males. 


216 
225 
233 
221 
213 
216 
211 
1«1 
186 
133 
145 
159 


Females. 


146 
148 
153 
156 
154 
161 
164 
154 
148 
161 
175 
182 


Totals. 


61 
54 
70 
77 
87 
73 
63 
48 
21 
42 
45 
79 


207 
202 
223 
233 
241 
234 
217 
202 
169 
203 
220 
261 


Jmnn»T^y    -- 
l-v-»»miir>' 

31nrob      

April     

ytny     

Jtino 

Jo'y     

Ausrai^t  ^ 

fU-pt«»  in  "*?'«' 
4"fc«-t<>t»or     -  - 


SASH,  DOOPS.  BLINDS,  ETC. 
(58  establishments.) 


•  •>••• 


2.452 
2.613 
2.794 
2.975 
2.822 
2.229 
2.108 
2,678 
2,747 
2.997 
2.798 
2,^.38 


32 
35 
35 
39 
87 
11 
2 
16 
33 
28 
25 
23 


2.484 
2.648 
2.829 
3.014 
2.859 
2.240 
2.110 
2.694 
2.780 
3.025 
2.823 
2.860 


2,635 
2.482 
2.869 
3.135 
3.100 
3.310 
3.326 
3.283 
3.157 
3.168 
3.192 
2.S86 


65 
54 

70 
63 
65 
65 
60 
49 
41 
.48 
53 
63 


2.690 
2.536 
2.939 
3.198 
3.225 
3.375 
3.375 
3.332 
3.198 
S.'!16 
3.245 
2.D49 


SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 


(23  efltablisbments.) 


Mai-**** 
April     -- 

Jisnc     — 

jTlly         --- 


ft^ft  t  <>m  t>e  r 
4><rto»>€-r    .- 


1.494 

371 

1.865 

1.649 

SIS 

1.867 

1.493 

.347 

1.840 

1.596 

333 

1.928 

1.592 

347 

1.939 

1.646 

3.30 

1.976, 

1.707 

379 

2.086 

1.671 

353 

2.024 

1.7ZI 

389 

2.110 

1.699 

363 

2.062 

1,691 

374 

2.065 

1.696 

375 

2.073 

1.748 

385 

2,133 

1,731 

375 

2.106 

1.753 

382 

2.135 

1.803 

382 

2,185 

1,819 

381 

2,200 

1.841 

389 

2.230 

1.814 

375 

2.189 

1.874 

398 

2.272 

1.706 

372 

2.077 

1.762 

397 

2.159 

1,586 

362 

1.888 

1,693 

379 

2,072 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Persons  employed  by  months,  by  industries — continued. 


SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDING. 


MONTBB. 


(6  establishments.) 


1898. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


1899. 


Males- 


Pemal»8. 


Tot^. 


January  . 
February  , 
March    ... 

April  

May  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


1,002 

972 

8.34 

1,268 

1.063 

1,108 

955 

782 

677 

643 

759 

800 

1,002 

972 

834 

1,269 

1,066 

1,109 

966 

784 

578 

643 

769 

800 

814 

879 
1.02R 
925 
I.IW 
906 
794 
642 
798 
694 
660 
768 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 


815 
S79 

i.oan 

927 
1.163 
910 
795 
644 
79R 

e»4 

753 


SOAP,  LYE,  POTASH,  ETC. 


(8  cAtablishments.) 


January  .. 
February 

March 

April  

May   

June 

.Jnly  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


108 

G9 

177 

118 

108 

68 

176 

112 

lor 

67 

174 

111 

109 

69 

178 

112 

lOR 

69 

177 

112 

108 

66 

173 

112 

100 

68 

174 

108 

lOr? 

71 

178 

108 

108 

69 

177 

111 

109 

70 

179 

112 

107 

69 

176 

111 

108 

64 

172 

113 

82 

195 

81 

193 

81 

192 

75 

187 

74 

186 

83 

192 

79 

IW 

78 

186 

78 

U9 

81 

19S 

78 

189 

78 

191 

STAVES  AND  HEADING. 


(13  establishments.) 


January  ... 
February  . 
March    .... 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 


392 
3S9 
394 
374 
400 
370 
827 
311 
303 
306 
318 
269 


890 

401 
461 
463 
459 
416 
331 
264 
246 


260 

as 


401 
4631 
453 


416 
331 
264 
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employed  hy  montha,  hy  industries— Continued. 


STONE  (GKANITB,  MAltBLE,  FTC). 


(9  establishments.) 


1898. 


Males. 


Jannarjr - 

K**l>ruar3r     

April    

M«iy    - 

June     «...-•------••••• 

July    

Aninist    

Soptombor 

Of-tol>er    

>» ovemlxM"   --- 


Females 


Totals. 


1899. 


Males. 


IP'emales. 


Totals. 


112 

112 
109 
122 
1S6 
144 
120 
121 
123 
146 
1.35 

lie 

70 

81 
85 
99 
124 
168 
165 
167 
169 
219 
210 
179 
154 

109 

122 
136 
144 
120 
121 
123 
146 
136 
.116 
70 

•  f. ....... 

. 

81 
86 
99 
124 
168 
156 
167 
169 
219 
210 
179 
164 


TOYS  AND  0AM RS. 


(5  establishments.) 


Jnnnarjr     

I-'ebmary   — -- 

Marcti     

ivpril    

May    

June    

July    

AwffiiKt      

Septemo**!^    

<>otol>er    

>fovemt>eT'     

r>oeenal>er     


210 

17 

227 

225 

17 

m 

24 

254 

262 

22 

263 

24   . 

287 

270 

22 

266 

22   • 

288 

285 

19 

264 

15 

279 

267 

19 

267 

21 

288 

268 

18 

283 

90 

313 

820 

28 

321 

30 

351 

343 

33 

346 

31 

377 

349 

33 

366 

39 

395 

363 

42 

379 

45 

424 

861 

39 

332 

31 

363 

332 

28 

242 
274 
292 
304 
286 
286 
348 
376 
3S2 
396 
400 
360 


TRUCKS.   VALISES.  ETC. 


(6  establishments.) 


231 

51 

229 

61 

2S7 

64 

244 

57 

214 

64 

7m 

46 

208 

48 

238 

57 

266 

59 

263 

69 

223 

70 

225 

76 

282 
280 
291 
301 
268 
249 
266 
295 
815 
312 
293 
301 


237 
244 
247 
262 
261 
264 
258 
252 
264 
254 
243 
246 


86 

86 

89 

95 

96 

100 

94 

96 

106 

103 

94 

96 


323 
829 
836 
347 
847 
854 
862 
348 

357 
837 
841 
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Persons  employed  by  months^  by  inductties—conHnued. 


VENEKR. 


(7   eRtablislinicnts.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Months. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totols. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

• 

Jiinuary  ^ 

315 
321 
347 
350 
411 
42»; 
377 
351 
340 
337 
265 
26C 

315 
321 
847 
350 
411 
426 
377 
351 
340 
»^ 

336 
359 
410 
455 
449 
473 
461 
445 
436 
117 
323 
322 

336 

Februarv  

3S9 

March    '. 

410 

Anrll 

455 

Uav  

449 

June    

--.. 

473 

July  

■ 

461 

All|?URt    

445 

Soptember  

4.% 

0<'to])er  

417 

NoTember  

222 

December   

2?? 

WAGONS,    OARRIAOES    AND    BLEIGHS. 


(39  establishments.) 


January  . 
Fc»bruary 

March  

April  

\fay  

June   

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2.099 

40 

2.139 

2.495 

45 

2.292 

43 

2.335 

2.525 

46 

2.386 

43 

2.429 

2.627 

45 

2.438 

44 

2.4T7 

2,676 

45 

2.564 

45 

2.609 

2.713 

47 

2.584 

44 

2.628 

2.654 

46 

2.535 

43 

2,578 

2.638 

44 

2,538 

36 

2.574 

2.546 

41 

2.427 

36 

2.463 

2.543 

39 

2.369 

33 

2.402 

2.529 

43 

2.46J* 

38 

2..'y07 

2.461 

36 

2.331 

41 

2.372 

2.622 

41 

2.S40 
2.570 
2.H72 
2.721 
2.7G0 
2.699 
2.6S2 
2.5S7 
2.5S2 
2.572 
2,497 
2.663 


WOODEN  WARE. 


(8  establishments.) 


January  .. 
Febniary  . 

March  

April  

May  

June 

July   

August  

September 
October  .. 
November 
l»ecember 


1.23$ 
1.293 
1.366 
1.404 
1.404 
1.451 
1.477 
1,473 
1,452 
1.452 
1,467 
1.468 


1.238 
1.253 
1,366 
1.404 
1.404 
1.451 
1.477 
1.473 
1.452 
1.452 
1 ,4,'»7 
1.468 


1.4Q2 
1.410 
1.489 
1.454 
1.475 
1.4«} 
1.472 
1.506 
1,477 
1.513 
1.498 
1.502 


.1.402 
1.410 
1.4K9 

i.<;3t 

1.475 
1.489 
1.472 
1.506 
1.477 
1.513 
1.498 
1.S02 
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Persons  employed  by  months^  by  tnc?u«<Wc«— continued. 


WOOLEN  ANT>  WORSTED  GOODS. 


(Ifi  estahllBhinents.) 


ftfONTSS. 


1808. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


1899. 


Males. 


Females. 


Januarsr     

Fcbnxarjr    

Marc-b    

April    

liny     

Jnn^   ..-._------•• 

Jnly    

AUfTOS^     

S4«pt  ^ml>^r    

C>vtot>er     

Xt»vfinl>or     

XKH?«?iiil>er     


Totals. 


388 

509 

897 

407 

454 

397 

534 

931 

402 

458 

409 

K>2 

961 

408 

471 

420 

593 

1.013 

417 

481 

,  396 

569 

965 

418 

494 

379 

531 

910 

363 

438 

411* 

560 

971 

423 

508 

381 

511 

892 

421 

517 

396 

522 

91$ 

42$ 

532 

387 

521 

90S 

453 

540 

374 

465 

859 

438 

526 

368 

503 

1 

871 

420 

512 

861 
860 
879 
896 
D12 
801 
1»31 
938 
960 
993 
901 

932 


TTcie  foregoing  table  relates  to  the  number  of  persons  employed, 

each,  month,  in  1898  and  1899.    Its  real  purpose  is  to  set  forth 

in  the  best  way  that  could  be  thought  of,  for  each  industry,  the 

average  nimiber  of  male,  female  and  total  persons  employed  each 

tnonth   throughout  the  two  years.     This  object  was  attained. 

This  table  differs  in  many  ways  from  those  preceding  it.     The 

first  feature,  in  tJiis  connection,  that  is  likel5"  to  attract  attention 

is  its  length.     As  planned,  the  data  for  four  industries  only 

could  be  presented  on  each  page.     With  forty-three  industries 

included  this  means  that  the  table  covers  eleven  pages.     In  le^ 

space  than  this  intelligent  results  oould  hardly  have  been  brought 

out.    A  little  study  of  the  nature  of  the  data  will  make  this  plain. 

This  table  also  differs  from  the  others  in  this,  that  it  contains  no 

comparisons  as  beUveen  the  two  years.     Such  comparisons  have 

been  made,  but  have  been  presented  separately,  as  will  be  seen 

later  on.    The  table  is  comprehensive. and  will  furnish  facts  for 

many  interesting  olwervations. 

As  said  already,  the  above  table  shows,  by  industries,  the 
number  of  personti  employed  each  month.  Data  of  this  kind  is 
of  considerable  importance.  The  figures  for  each  industry  show, 
first  ot  all,  the  monthly  range  of  employment.  This  alone  is 
important  enough  for  the  space  devoted  to  it.     The  time  em- 
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ployed  is  as  essential  as  the  rate  of  wages  paid.  Grenerally 
speaking,  few  workers  are  paid  for  their  labor  at  rates  that  per- 
mit a  great  deal  of  leisure,  if  their  families  are  to  be  maintained 
and  provided  Avith  reasonable  comforts.  Workers  are  generally 
paid  by  the  time,  or  piece.  When  not  employed,  they  earn  noth- 
ing. Lack  of  employment  means  discontent,  if  not  want.  Con- 
stant employment  usually  implies  the  contrary.  Fluctuations  in 
the  number  employed  means  partial  employment  Little  varia- 
tion in  this  respect  is  likely  to  mean  full  employment.  The  im- 
portance  of  steady  employment  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
But  the  figures  arc  also  full  of  meaning  to  the  employers.  Stead- 
iness of  operation  and  fair  business  usually  go  hand  in  hand. 
When  one  month  shows  full  employment  and  another  no, 
or  only  partial,  employment,  the  situation  is  not  likely  to  be 
normal.  •  Business  men  are  no  more  likely  to  profit  by  it  than 
the  workers.  It  is  true  that  the  two  classes  may  not  be  aifected  to 
the  same  extent  or  precisely  in  the  same  way,  but  in  some  way 
the  effect  is  felt  by  both.  Considering  thus  what  the  table  con- 
tains, further  analysis  of  these  contents  is  fully  warranted.  . 

The  first  step  towards  a  more  complete  analysis  is  found  in 
the  consideration  of  the  total  persons  employed  for  "all  in- 
dustries," which  are  presented  in  the  folloying  exhibit 

Toial  persona  employed  by  months,  -all  industries. 


Months. 


1808. 


Males. 


Fumales. 


Totals. 


1899. 


Males 


Females. 


Totals 


January  . 
Kobruary 

March  

April   

May  

June   

July   

Auf^iftt  ... 
September 
Ocioher  .. 
November 
December 


50.fi44 

S.3o6 

&8,999 

58.693 

9,427 

r.:i.Ofil 

8.683 

60.744 

59.529 

96o9 

!>r>.0€9 

8,931 

64,000 

60.97« 

9.917 

et)Ml 

9,200 

G9.847 

63.881 

9.865 

6:j.W4 

9,128 

73.072 

69.001 

10.126 

62.720 

9.176 

•:i.896 

68.811 

10.182 

61.380 

9,146 

70.526 

69,396 

10.319 

61.09»; 

9.209 

70.305 

69.889 

10.407 

61,454 

9,364 

70.818 

68,338 

10  507 

61.352 

9.4W 

70.803 

68.073 

10,833 

5.S.S4fl 

9.4.% 

68.905 

67.250 

10.678 

55,?>88 

9,219 

64,607 

64.771 

10,538 

68.QSO 
68.08S 
70,898 
73,746 

79.127 
73.988 
7S,714 
80.29lft 
78.S45 
7)$.908 
77.9B 
7S.309 


The  preceding  exhibit  show,  for  all  industries,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  month  in  1898  and  1899. 

In  studying  this  exhibit  many  interesting  facts  are  revealed. 
The  first  thing  we  may  notice  is  the  variation  from  iponth  to 
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xuontli  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  This  variation 
nolds  good  for  both  males  and  females  and  appears,  of  course,  in 
tiie  total  number  of  both.  As  the  number  for  each  year  are 
given  separately  as  well  as  the  males  and  females,  the  exhibit 
xumishes  material  for  many  interesting  comparisons. 

In  the  exhibit  which  is  next  in  order  we  find  the  percentage  re- 
lation which  the  number  of  persons  employed  each  month  bear 
to  the  number  which  were  employed  during  the  month  when 
tbe  greatest  number,  for  any  month,  were  employed.  \¥ot  the 
highest  month,,  with  respect  to  employment,  the  per  cent  is 
represented  by  100.  The  other  months  are  represented  by  the 
percentage-relation  their  respective  number  bear  to  that  of  the 
highest  month. 

Monthly  range* 


1808. 


Male 
percent. 


Female 
per  cent. 


Total 
per  ceot. 


1899. 


Male 
per  coot. 


Female 
per  cent. 


Total 
per  cent. 


January     

yt^hrua.ry    .---- 

Jtfjirrli     

April * 

May    

June    ..-----•--- 

•j'y -• 

August      

^riaemtx^r     

tvio\>er     

S;»veml>er     

l>tKreiii^«^     


79.20 

8S.35 

80.74 

83.83 

87.02 

81.41 

91.82 

83.13 

85.17 

88.23 

86.15 

94.44 

87.58 

87.24 

91.54 

94.84 

97.29 

96.58 

91.40 

91.06 

100.00 

96.53 

100.00 

98.73 

93.47 

98.08 

97.03 

98.39 

9S.45 

93.99 

96.02 

96.72 

96.51 

[      99.29 

96.25 

95.54 

97.38 

96.a 

100.  OO 

96.06 

96.15 

5)9. 0-i 

9C.61 

97.77 

96.99 

95.94 

99.94 

96.89 

98.83 

100.00 

91.71 

100.00 

93.47 

96.22 

98.56 

86.65 

£^.49 

88.41 

92.67 

97.27 

1 

84.71 
86.04 
88.28 
91.84 
98.54 
98.37 
99.22 
100.00 
98.19 
98.26 
96.92 
93.78 


Here  is  an  exhibit  for  which  much  is  claimed.     Its  aim  is  to 
show  more  expressively  than  was  possible  in  the  one  preceding  it 
the  moTitlily  range  of  employment  for  all  industries.     The  last 
exhibit  considered  gave  the  total  number  employed  each  month. 
In  a  ^vay  therefore  that  exhibit  necessarily  calls  attention  to  the 
variations  in  number,  as  between  the  different  months,  as  well  as 
the  month  with  the  greatest  number.     The  preceding  exhibit  ex- 
presses the  percentage  relation  of  the  number  for  each  month,  to 
the  number  for  the  highest  month.     The  two  exhibits  therefore 
r€53.11v  show  the  same  thing  in  two  different  ways.     In  one,  the 
description  is  by  number,  in  the  other  by  percentages.     From 
both   the   range  of  unemployment  or,  employment  can  be  ob- 
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tained,  though  the  latter  would  seem  more  definite,  and,  too,  ex- 
press the  relations  as  between  the  months  more  fully. 

For  the  two  years  1898  and  1899,  the  range  of  males,  females, 
and  the  total  of  both  is  given  separately.  Turning  to  the 
description  for  1898,  and  considering  first  the  totals  for  that 
year,  we  find  that  May  is  the  month  having  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  for  the  year,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  all  the  other 
months  show  a  lower  percentage  than  May.  The  range,  how- 
ever, varies.  For  January,  the  first  month,  the  percentage  is 
80.74,  or  the  lowest  during  1898.  This  means  that  during  Jan- 
uary 19.26  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  employment  in  May  were 
idle.  In  February  the  percentage  had  risen  to  83.13,  in  March 
to  87.58,  and  in  April  to  95.58.  With  this  constant  increase  in 
the  number  employed  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
unemployed.  May,  the  highest  month,  shows  100  per  cent. 
From  this,  which  is  the  top  point,  the  tendency  is  down.  In 
June,  the  percentage  was  98.39,  in  July  96.51,  in  August  96.21, 
in  September  96.61,  in  October  96.89.  For  four  months  in 
succession  the  change  was  thus  very  small.  Coming  to  Novem- 
ber^  however,  we  notice  a  further  drop.  Here  the  point  is  at 
93.47,  and  for  the  last  month  of  the  year  it  is  at  88.41.  The 
range  in  December  was  thus  11.59  per  cent.  On  the  wliole,  the 
range  of  unemployment  varied  from  19.26  per  cent,  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

Turning  from  the  totals  for  bdth  sexes  to  the  relations  for 
each,  we  find  a  somewhat  similar  condition.  Especially  are  the 
relations  for  male  employes  closely  following  those  for  both  sexes. 
Thus  we  again  find  for  the  month  of  May  the  highest  in  point  of 
employment,  and  for  January  the  lowest.  The  percentage  for 
the  first  month  of  the  year  was  79.20.  The  range  of  unemploy- 
ment for  this  month  being  thus  20.80  per  cent,  or,  a  trifle  greater 
for  males  alone  than  for  both  sexes.  For  the  other  months  the 
variations  differ,  but  as  said,  follow  the  course  of  the  totals  al- 
ready described. 

The  month  during  which  the  greatest  number  of  females  were* 
employed  was  JTovember.  The  position  for  this  month  is  there- 
fore indicated  by  100.  The  lowest  number  was  for  January. 
The   range   between   the   two   months    was     11.65   per   cent 
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Tlironglioiit  the  whole  year  the  range  of  unemployment  is  much 

more  narrow  for  the  females  than  for  the  males,  and  for  both 

sexes.       As  the  proportion  of  female  employes  is  comparatively 

small  it  is  only  natural  it  should  have  less  effect  upon  the  totals, 

than  that  of  the  males. 

Having  considered  the  range  for  1898  we  will  turn  to  that 

for  1891).      Broadly  speaking  there  is  much  similarity  between 

the  relations  in  this  respect  for  the  tvvo  years.     For  the  latter, 

the  range,  as  a  whole,  is  narrower.     The  highest  number  also 

(Kxrurs   for  a  different  month  than  in  the  former  year,  or  in 

August.      The  number  employed  in  January  reached  84.71  per 

cent.,  making  the  range  of  unemploymj^nt  for  this  month  15.39 

por  eent.     For  January  the  relation  gradually  grew  closer,  and 

in  Ai>ril  liad  reached  a  percentage  of  91.84.     The  next  month  it 

was  98.54  and  then  remained  close  to  this  figure  until  in  August 

when  the  highest  point  was  reached.     For  the  four  last  months 

there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  range  of  unemployment,  and 

for  December  it  was  6.22  per  cent 

For  the  males  also  the  greatest  number,  in  1899,  is  for  August, 
and  the  lowest  for  January.  The  range  of  unemployment  for 
the  latter  month  was  16.27  or  thie  difference  between  83.83  and 
100  per  cent.  From  January  the  range  is  somewhat  irregular 
hut  follo\vs  the  course  outlined  for  the  total  number.  In  fact 
the  relation  between  the  figures  for  the  male  and  the  total  per- 
sons eiiiidoyed  are,  as  said  already,  so  nearly  alike  that  a  general 
descrii)tion  for  one  would,  in  a  measure,  answer  for  both. 

The  females,  for  1899,  show  in  no  case  either  as  wide  or  as 
narrow  a  range  as  the  males.  The  highest  number  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fall.  October  has  a  greater  number  by  one  and 
on€j-half  p(*r  cent,  than  any  other  month.  The  widest  range  is 
that  for  January  which  shows  87.02  per  cent.  From  January 
to  October  there  was  a  monthly  decrease  in  the  range  varying 
froni  alx)ut  one  to  about  three  per  cent. '  For  November  and 
Decernher  the  range  is  slightly  greater  than  for  October. 

Tlie  exiliit  which  follows  shows,  in  number  and  per  cent  the 
increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898,  in  the  total  persons 
employed  by  months. 
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Months. 


INCBBABE  UOe,  A8 
COKPABXD  WITH  18W. 

Number. 

▲monnt. 

• 

9,021 

15.2S 

8,344 

13.7S 

6.893 

10.77 

3.899 

5.57 

6,066 

8.2S 

7,097 

9.Si 

9.188 

13.04 

9.991' 

i4.a 

8,027 

11.3S 

8.103 

11.44 

9.623 

14.0b 

10,702 

1<.» 

January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April  

May   

June 

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


The  above  exhibit  deals  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  month,  in  1899  over  1898.  The  monthly 
increase  varies  from  3,899,  or  5.57  per  cent  in  April  to  10,702, 
or  16.56  per  cent,  in  December.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
course  of  this  increase.  Beginning  with  Jan\iary  we  find  there 
that  it  amounts  to  15.28  per  cent.  For  February,  March  and 
April  the  percentage  stood  13.73,  10.77  and  5.57  respectively,  a 
gradual  decrease.  At  this  point  there  is  a  turn  and  an  increase 
sets  in  which  continues  until  August.  The  respective  percent- 
acre  for  May  to  August  inchisive  is  8.28,  9.87,  13.04,  14.21. 
F-or  September  and  October  the  percentage  is  11.33  and  11.44. 
November  shows  14.08  and  December  16.56  per  cent. 

Having  seen  the  total  persons  employed  each  month,  the 
monthly  range  of  employment,  and  the  monthly  increase  in  the 
number  employed  for  1899,  attention  will  be  called  to  the  re- 
spective proportion  if  males  and  females.  To  this  the  following 
exhibit  is  devoted: 
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PER  CENT.  MALES  AND  FEMALES. 


Most  x*^s 


1898. 


Male 
percent 


Female 
per  cent. 


Totel 
per  ceot. 


1809. 


Male 
per  cent. 


Female 
per  ceut. 


Total 
per  ceot. 


February    . 

March 

April   

Ai*j 

June    

July    

AncYWt  .... 
iu^ptember 
October   . . 
November 
X>ccember 


■•■••■ 


•   •   •   •   K   k   •   » 


'•••••• 


m   »  9  9  •  m  9  % 


85.84 
85.71 
86.04 
86.83 
87.51 
8T.23 
87-.03 
86.91 
86.78 
86.65 
86.15 
86.97 


14.16 
14.20 
13.96 
13.17 
12.49 
12.77 
12.97 
13.09 
13.22 
L3.35 
13.85 
13.03 


100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
lOtJ.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


86.14 
S6.16 
«6.01 
86.62 
87.21 
}»7.U 
87.06 
87.06 
86.67 
86.27 
86.29 
86.00 


13,86 
13.84 
13.99 
m.38 
13.79 
12.89 
12.96 
12.94 
13.33 
13.73 
13.U 
14.00 


100.00 
lOO.W 
100.00 
100 .00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100. 0«i 
100.00 


This  exhibit  show,  for  1898  and  1899,  the  respective  per  cent. 
of  males  and  females  of  the  total  persons  employed  each  month. 

Taking  up.  the  year  1898  first  we  find  that  for  January  85.84 
per  cent-  of  the  total  persons  employed  were  males  and  14.16 
per  cent,  females.  ^  This  relation  is  fairly  maintained  through-* 
out  the  year,  the  greatest  differences  being  those  for  May  when 
the  males  stood  at  87.51  and  the  females  at  12.49  per  cent.  The 
variation  each  month,  while  apparent  is  small  and  amounts  only 
to  a  little  over  one  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

For  18D9  about  the  same  conditions  are  found.  •  January 
shows  86-14  for  the  males  and  13.86  for  females.  The  varia- 
tion from  these  figures  hardly  amounts  to  one  and  one-half  per 
cent-  during  either  of  the  other  months. 

From  the  facts  presented  under  this  head  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained. 

In  1898  the  greatest  number,  or  73,072,  were  employed  in 
3^ay    and  the  smallest  number,  58,999  in  January. 

In  1899  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  80,296  were  em- 
ployed in  August;  and  the  smallest  number,  68,020  in  January. 

The  monthly  range  of  unemployment  in  1898  and  1899,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  difference  betwoen  the  month  in  which  the 
OTeatest  number  were  employed  and  each  one  of  the  other  months  * 
stood  BB  follows:  ^ 

For  January  the  difference,  or  range  of  unemployment  was 
19.26  per  cent  in  1898  and  15.29  per  cent,  in  1899.  February 
16.87  and  13.96  percent  respectively.     March  12.42  and  11.72 
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per  cent,  respectively.  April  4.42  and  8.16  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. May  none  and  1.46  per  cent,  respectively.  June  1.61 
and  1.63  per  cent  respectively.  July  3.49  and  .78  per  cent, 
respectively.  August  3.75  and  none  per  cent,  respectively. 
September  3.39  and  1.81  per  cent,  respectively.  October  3.11 
and  1.74  per  cent,  respectively.  Xovember  6.53  ajiil  3.08  per 
cent,  respectively.  liecember  11.59  and  6.22  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

On  the  whole  these  relations  indicate  a  more  narrow  range  in 
1899  than  in  1898,  though  the  difference  is  not  great.  In  189S 
the  range  was  from  19.26  to  nothing;  in  1899  from  11.72  p^r 
cent,  to  nothing. 

The  monthly  increase  in  the  number  of  persona  employed  in 
1899  as  compared  with  1898  ranged  from  16.50  per  cent,  to 
5.57  per  cent 

The  relation  of  female  to  male  persons  employed  each  month 
.ranged  from  14.29  per  cent  to  12.49  in  1898 ;  and  from  14.00 
per  cent,  to  12.79  per  cent,  in  1899,  a  very  narrow  range  in  b^th 
cases. 
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Average  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  and  1899 1  by  industries. 
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Increase  and  decrease  in.  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  1899  as  compared  with  1898,  by  industries. 
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S^naUent  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  and  1899,  classified  as 

to  sex,  by  industries. 
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^^^<it€9t  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  and  1899,  classified  as 

to  sex  and  age,  by  industries. 
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Jj;2j^.Tlise8.etc 


''^leo  goods,  etc.. 
^  iadastries. 


10  2,671 
50      594 


18 
12 

5 
15 

6 

65 
88 
9 
21 
16 

57 

25 

124 

16 

84 

7 

5 

SI 

8 

5e^ 

23 
6 
8 

15 
9 
5 
6 
7 

39 
8 

16 


318 

296 

852 

599 

169 

993 

1,077 

2,376 

71 

4,145 

30^ 

2,417 

8,916 

14,664 

542 

5,800 

491 

9K 

2,656 
170 

2,883 

1,481 

l,42i3 

89 

422 

188 

2l:{ 

202 

273 

2,561 

1,263 

394 


992  61,398 

I 


573 
285 


4 
59 

4 
185 
142 

2,288 

266 

8 


209 

48 

9 

44 

135 

9 

926 

270 

244 

108 

1 

18 


7 

562 

25 

17 

267 

2 
60 


9 

46' 


48 
428 


7,284 


178 

183 

104 

519 

290 

68 

25 

21 

12 

500 

181 

82 

218 

803 

41 

51 

146 

3 

450 

4 

562 

172 

?26 

240 

460 

2 

34^ 

77 

1 

67 

23 

402 

822 

2 

'  18 

79 

4 

141 

54 
1&2 
173 
247 

68 


7,111 


5 
5 


1899. 


no 

d 

00  C  b  r:] 


ao'5 


OS  9 

9  > 


9 

•35 


30 

§g| 

Gl4 


o 


198 
169 


3 
12 


168 
178 

208 
896 


56 

16 

1 

3 

9 

793 

180 
68 

4 
1 
8 


70 
48 

48 

123 
12 


39 
37 


190 
3,033 


3,089 

949 

1.360 

2.450 

1,549 

717 

205 

327 

856 

3,474 

J, 045 

2, 841 1 

1,171' 

l,158i 

643 

4M5 

l,203i 

1,090, 

2,873 

219 

4,716 

2,192 

3,603 

4,468 

15,281 

546 
5,663 

568 

106 
3.855i 

261 
3.850 

2.193 

1,480 

174 

501 

192 

402 

389 

425 

2,777 

1,510 

1,075 


81,771 


8.227 

2 

899 

7 

756 

1.086 

639 

867 

298 

617 

1 

183 

5 

258 

53 

451 

26 

2,819 

181 

7;« 

187 

868 

2,^ 

337 

838 

871 

8 

548 

1 

16! 

238 

1.046 

46 

929 

28 

2,517 

55 

76 

189 

5,087 

17 

849 

1,198 

2,548 

4,164 

18.193 

534 
6.744 

512 

112 
2.791 

168 
8,822 

1,475 

1,836 

100 

884 

255 

245 

211 

418 

2,763 

1,812 

401 


848 

244 

89 

8 

26 


2 

634 

28 

19 

812 
8 

50 


14 
45 


54 


418 


72,164   7,954 

I 


101 

155 

78 

271 

289 

H17 

177 

84 

51 

21 

25 

87 

24 

456 

181 

133 

105 

31 

211 

170 

580 

291 

•    ■  •  • 

52 

39 

48 

185 

20 

12 

429 

16 

5 

4 

56^ 

2 

174 

854 

196 

183 

317 

89 

526 

8 

8 

1 

315 

6 

59 

8 

128 

77 

26 

64 

889 

31 

858 

174 

2 

10 

36 

95' 

1 

106 
67 
116 
163 
218 
62 


6777 


81 
52 


189 


8,276 


8,380 

1,061 

884 

2.235 

1.654 

702 

239 

857 

588 

8,587 

1,158 

2,868 
1,370 
1,165 

596 

486 
1,247 

969 
8,017 

224 
5,671 
2,575 

8,275 

4,814 

18.811 

54d 
7,091 

571 

122 
8,631 

286 
3,761 

8,819 

1,841 

196 

479 

256 

896 

875 

584 

2,984 

1,580 

1,020 


90,171 
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Ch'eateat  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  and  1899,  classified  as 

to  sex,  by  industries. 


INDU8TBIS8. 


Od 
2 


1898. 


Greatest  Num- 
ber OF  Persoks 
Ekploted. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Totals. 


1899. 


Obsatbet  Num- 
ber OF  Pebsoms 

EMPI.01ED. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Totals. 


Aspiculttiral  ImplemeDts  

Artisans'  tools  aud  hardware 

specialties  

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  ORskots. 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins, 

etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc.  ... 

Chairs 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothing  

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc. 
Cooking  and  heatin^r apparatus 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus 
and  supplies 

Flour  and  feed  

Furniture    

Furs,   gloves  and  mltlens 

Iron  goods  (malleable) 

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  

Xieather  

Lumber,  lalh  aud  shingles 

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures 

Paints,  oils  aud  crude  chemi- 
cals   

Paper  and  pulp  

Saddlery,  harness,  ett 

Sosh,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods  

Ship  and  boat  building  

Soap,  lye,  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (marble,  granite,  etc.).. 
Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer  

Wagons,   carriages  and  sleighs 

Woodenware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods — 

All  Industries  


26 

9 
10 
22 
27 
23 
16 


9 
10 
50 
13 
12 

5 
15 

6 

17 

65 
38 

S 
24 
IB 
57 
25 
124 
16 
84 

7 


5 
21 

8 

58 

23 

6 

8 

16 

9 

5 

6 
7 

39 
S 

16 


3.005 

949 

1.360 

1.679 

1,095 

717 

198 

256 

352 
3.171 
725 
345 
509 
.1.165 
643 
220 

1.139 

1.080 

2.826 

75 

4.707 

474 

2.643 

4.156 

15,124 

544 
5.642 

568 


99 

2.723 

193 

3.2S5 

1.803 

1.428 

102 

501 

192 

354 

256 

425 

2.734 

1.510 

462 


992  I  71,504 


ni 

454 


I 
71 

4 

303 

320 

2,496 

662 

3 


265 

64 

10 

47 

144 

9 

1,71« 

450 

312 

107 

2 

21 


7 

632 

68 

65 

390 

2 

72 


48 
83 


43 


3,069 

949 

1,360 

2,460 

1,549 

717 

205 

327 

336 
3.474 
1.045 
2.841 

X,m 

1,158 
643 
485 

1.208 

1.090 
2.873 

219 
4.n6 
2,192 
3.093 
4.468 
15,231 

546 
5.663 

568 


106 

3.355 

261 

3.390 

2.193 

1.430 

174 

501 

192 

402 

339 
A2Si 

2.777 
1.510 
1.075 


10.267  I  81,n 


3,328 

1,054 

834 

1,367 

1,184 

701 

234 

279 

488 

3,275 
866 

394 

507 

1.162 

596 

20O 

i.m 

941 

2,946 

SI 

5.652 

523 

2.744 

4.481 

18.719 

542 
7.069 

571 


120 

2,920 

ld4 

8.711 

1.833 

1.338 

110 

479 

256 

Sol 

278 

534 

2.936 

1.530 

463 


2 

7 


878 

470 

1 

6 

78 

60 

as 

292 
2,474 


3 

1 
286 

66 

28 

71 
143 

19 

2,062 

531 

333 

92 
4 

32 


2 

7U 

92 

50 

4S6 

3 

86 


45 

97 
"58' 
'557" 


3.S39 

1.061 

S34 

2.2s 

1.6a4 

7<B 

2» 

357 

538 
S.53; 

1.158 

2.BWS 

1.3?0 

1.165 

586 

48S 

1.247 

9«8 

3.01: 

224 

5,6n 

2.575 

3.275 

4.814 

18.811 

5iC 

7.091 

571 


122 
3.631 

286 
3.761 
2.319 
1.341 

1« 

4T9 


S9; 

375 

531 

2.9M 

i.oeo 


78.^1  :  11.230 

I 


90.171 
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Increase  or  decrease  in  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  in 

1898  and  1899,  by  industries. 


Il91>U8TBIB8. 


JO 

s 

so 

o  a 

a 

s  • 

2 


JS 


Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (— )  in  the 
greatest  number  of 
males  and  females  per- 
sons employed  in 
1899,  as  compared 
with  18M. 


Male. 


Female. 


Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease  C— >  in  the 

greatest  total  per- 
sons employed  in 
1899,  as  comi>ared 
with  1890. 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


Agrienltaral  impleiiients. 

Artisans*  tools  and  hardware  spe- 

^aVtiea , 

Bley«les,  tricycles,  etc 

Booti  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  pa^r) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  bmshes,  etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets  and  coffins.. 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothtncr 

Confeetioneries,  crackers,  etc.... 
OookiDg  and  heating  apparatus. .. 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods. 

Eiectrieal  and  gas  apparatus  and 

supplies 

Flour  and  feed 

Furniture 

^on,  gioTes  and  mittens 

Iron  goods' malleable) 

Knit  goods. 

I«agerbeer 

Leather 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Malt.. : 

JJ^ehioes  and  machinery 

Office  snd  saloon  fixtures,  etc 

raints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals. . 

S?JRf*wlpulp. 

Baddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

^eet  metal  goods 

goipand  boat  buUding 

.    m  p.  iye  and  potash.     

Staves  and  beading 

gtooe  ( marble,  granite,  etc . ) 

J^  and  games. 

Trunks,  Talises.  etc 

Teneer. 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs  — 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries 


26 

9 
10 
22 
27 
23 
16 
8 
9 
10 

18 
12 

5 
15 

6 

17 

65 

38 

9 

24 

16 

57 

25 

124 

16 

84 

7 

5 

81 

8 

58 

23 
6 
8 

15 
9 
5 
6 
7 

99 
8 

16 

992 


+  «243 


+ 


+ 


105 
526 

^9 

16 

:-6 

28 

186 

101 

110 

49 
2 
7 

48 
20 

42 

189 

120 

6 


-f  945 
+  49 
4-  101 
+  825 
+  8,595 


- 

2 

^ 

-  1,417 

- 

8 

- 

-   21 

-^ 

r   197 

- 

1 

H 

^  426 

+   30 

-   90 

-f-    8 

-   22 

+   64 

+   17 

-h   22 

4-   109 
4-   48 

+   20 

+    1 

-H 

1-7,487 

—         2 

+         7 


-h 
-h 
4- 
-h 
4- 
4- 


4- 
4- 
4- 


4- 
4- 


4- 
4- 


106 

16 

1 
o 

7 

46 
41 

28 


-       22 

4-     201 


4-1 
4-21 

2 
18 
24 

1 

10 
884 
81 
21 
15 
2 
11 


5 
79 
24 
15 


4-  96 
4-  -1 
4-       14 


4- 

3 
14 

4- 

15 

— 

56 

4-     963 


4-      241 


4- 


+ 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 
+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 
4- 

t 

■4- 

I 

t 


112 

526 

214 

106 

15 

84 

80 

182 

68 

112 

27 
199 

7 
47 

1 

U 

121 

144 

6 

955 
888 
182 
846 
8,580 


4-  1,428 


4- 
4- 


8 
16 


4-     276 


+ 
4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


25 
411 

126 
89 
22 
22 
64 
14 
86 

100 
58 
2f) 
55 


4-       7.80 


4- 


•4- 

4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


4-  8,400 


4- 

4- 


11.80 

88.68 
8.7» 
6.77 
2.0» 

16.58 
9.17 

51.12 
8.81 

10.71 

0.96 
16.99 
0.60 
7.17 
0.20 

3.65 

11.10 

5.01 

8.47 

20.2& 

17.47 

5.80 

7.74- 
23.04 


25.21 
0.52 

15.00 
8.22 
9.50 

12.2& 

5.74 
6.22 

12.64 
4.30 

88.8» 
8.4^ 

10.62 

25.65 
2.0» 
1.82 
5.11 


4-     10.27 
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Of  the  seven  preceding  tables,  the  first  and  second  in  order  re- 
lates to  the  "Average  Number  of  Persons  Employed ;"  the  third 
and  fourth  relates  to  the  "Smallest  Number  of  Persons  Em- 
ployed ;"  and  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  relates  to  the  "Greatest 
number  of  Persons  Employed." 

AVERAGE  NUMBEB  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

The  two  first  tables  in  order  relate  as  said  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed.  Of  these  two  the  first  shows,  by  in- 
dustries, the  average  number  of  male,  female  and  total  persons 
employed  in  1898  and  1899.  The  second  shows,  by  industries 
and  for  males,  females,  and  total  persons,  the  increase  and  de- 
crease in  number  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898.  For  the  total 
persons  the  difference  between  the  two  years  is  represented  both 
by  the  number  and  their  per  cent. 

The  next  exhibit  shows  the  average  number  of  persons,  classi- 
fied as  to  sex,  employed  in  1898  and  1899,  by  all  industries  and 
the  increase,  in  number  and  per  cent,  for  the  latter  year. 


Tear. 


1898 

1899 

Increase  in  1899 

Per  cent,  of  increase 


Males. 

Females. 

58.412 

'9.102 

65,662 

10.197 

7,250 

1.005 

12.41 

12.08 

Totals. 


67.514 

75,860 
8,345 
12.a6 


Of  67,514,  the  total  average  persons  employed  in  1898,  58,- 
412,  or  86.52  per  cent,  were  males,  and  9,102,  or  13.48  per  cent 
females. 

Of  the  75,859  persons,  the  total  average  employed  in  1899, 
65,662,  or  86.56  per  cent,  were  males,  and  10,197,  or  13.44  per 
cent,  were  females. 

Of  the  8,345  persons  who  are  seen  to  be  the  increase  for  1899 
as  compared  with  the  former  year,  7,256,  or  86.80  per  cent  were 
males,  and  1,095,  or  13.12  per  cent  were  females. 

Comparing  the  numbers  as  between  the  two  years  we  find: 

That  the  total  average  number  of  persons  employed  increased 
from  67,514,  in  1898,  to  75,859,  in  1899,  a  gain  of  8,345,  or 
12.36  per  cent. 
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That  the  male  employes  increased  from  58,412  in  1898,  to 
65,662,  in  1899,  a  gain  of  7,250  persons,  or  12.41  per  cent. 

That  the  average  number  of  female  employes  increased  from 
9,102,  in  1898,  to  10,197,  in  1899,  a  gain  of  1,095  or  12.03  per 
-cent. 

In  1899  as  compared  with  1898  there  was  thus,  on  the  whole, 
an  increase,  in  the  total  average  number  of  persons  employed,  of 
S,345  or  12.36  per.  cent.  Of  this  increase  that  for  males  was 
slightly  greater  than  that  for  females. 

For  "All  Industries"  there  was  thus  an  increase  for  1899. 
This  increase,  however,  is  not  shared  in  by  each  industry.  This 
is  plain  from  the  second  table  in  order,  which  shows  that  of  the 
43  industries  included  35  show  an  increase  in  the  average  num- 
ber employed,  and  8  a  decrease.  Those  showing  a  decrease  are : 
Bicycles,  etc..  Chairs,  Cooperage,  Cotton  and  Linen  Goods,  Flour 
and  Feed,  Malt,  Ship  and  Boat  Building,  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Ooods.  As  between  these  industries  the  decrease  varies  from 
*54.16,  to  1.51  per  cent.  The  effect  of  a  smaller  number  of 
hands  in  these  industries  is  apparent  in  their  volume  of  pro- 
duction. Turning  back  to  the  table  of  goods  made  we  find  there 
that  these  industries  either  show  a  decrease  in  the  output,  or, 
"when  this  is  not  the  case,  an  increase  which,  when  compared  to 
that  for  other  industries  is  seen  to  be  very  small.  For  indus- 
tries showing  here  an  increase  in  the  average  number  employed 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  production  is  also,  in  most  cases, 
quite  marked.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  but  in  most 
cases  what  was  said  holds  good. 

SMALLEST    NUMBEB  OF    PERSONS   EMPLOYED. 

The  data  in  the  first  and  second  in  order  of  the  preceding  seven 
tables  have  thus  been  briefly  considered  under  their  proper  head. 
Under  this  head  we  will  now  take  up  the  third  and  fourth  tables 
in  order.  These  tables,  as  seen,  relate  to  the  "Smallest  Xumber 
of  Persons  Employed"  during  the  month  when  the  smallest  num- 
ber were  employed  in  1898  and  1899.  The  figures  for  each  year 
and  industry  are  presented  separately,  as  are  also  those  for  sex 
and  the  totals.  The  third  table  in  order  shows,  by  industries, 
in  1898  and  1899,  the  smallest  number  of  male,  female  and  total 
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persons  employed.     The  fourth,  shows  the  increase  or  decrease^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898. 

In  the  following  exhibit  we  find,  for  all  industries,  the  small- 
est total  number  employed,  each  year,  together  with  the  increase,, 
as  a  whole,  for  1899. 


Year. 

1886 

1889 

Increase  lo  1889 

Per  cent,  of  increase . . 


Males. 


Females. 


47,812 

&S,510 

7.698 

16.10 


8,058 
0,295 
1,287 
15.85 


Totals. 


61.805 
8,985 
15.80 


In  this  case  we  will  consider  the  increase  in  1899  as  compared 
with  1898  first.  From  above  exhibit  it  is  seen  that  the  total 
smallest  number  of  persons  employed  was  55,870  in  1898,  and 
64,80'5  in  1899,  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  8,935  persons, 
or  15.99  per  cent. 

That,  for  the  two  years,  the  respective  number  of  male  persons 
employed  was  47,812  and  55,510,  an  increase  in  1899,  of  7,298,. 
or  16.10  percent. 

That  the  female  employes  increased  from  8,058  to  9,295  per- 
sons,  or  15.35  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  1899  in  the  total  smallest  number  of  persons 
employed  was  thus  8,935,  or  15.99  per  cent 

We  have  seen  the  increase  in  1899  in  the  smallest  number  of 
persons  employed.  Now  we  will  consider,  for  each  year,  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  employes. 

In  1898,  the  smallest  total  number  of  persons  employed  was 
55,870.  Of  these  47,812,  or  85.58  were  male,  and  8^058,  or 
14.42  per  cent,  were  female  employes. 

In  1899,  the  smallest  number  employed  was  64,805.  Of 
these  55,510,  or  85.66  per  cent,  were  males,  and  9,295,  or  14.34 
per  cent,  were  females. 

As  seen,  the  increase  in  the  total  smallest  number  of  persons 
employed  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898,  was  8,935.  Of  this, 
number  7,698,  or  86.15  per  cent,  were  males  and  1,237,  or  13.85 
per  cent  were  females. 

Comparing  the  proportion  for  the  two  years  we  find  only  a 
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small  change.  In  the  latter  year  the  proportion  of  females  was 
a  trifle  smaller.  The  actual  figures  are  14.42  per  cent,  in  1898, 
as  against  14.35  in  1899. 

Concerning  the  increase  and  decrease  as  between  the  differ- 
ent industries  the  following  facts  may  be  noticed : 

Of  the  43  establishments  included  10  show  a  decrease  in  the 
smallest  total  number  of  persons  employed  and  33  an  increase. 
Of  the  10  industries  thus  shoT;\'ing  a  decrease,  6  showed  a  de- 
crease in  the  average  persons  employed  also.  This  fact  probably 
indicates  that,  on  the  whole,  the  general  tendency  was  in  the  same 
direction  in  both  cases.  For  both,  thoqe  showing  a  decrease  and 
those  showing  an  increase,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
changes  which  took  place.  In  some  cases  the  percentage  is  high ; 
in  others  low. 


GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMrLOYED. 

Four  of  the  seven  tables,  those  relating  to  the  average  and  to 
the  snmllest  number  of  persons  employed  have  thus  b^n  ex- 
plained. The  remaining  three  tables  relate  to  the  "Greatest 
Xumber  of  Persons"  employed  during  the  week  when  the  great- 
est number  were  at  work,  and  these  tables  will  be  considered 
here. 

The  first  of  these  three  tables,  or  the  fifth  in  order,  gives,  by 
industries  in  1898  and  1899,  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
classified  as  to  sex  and  age.  The  second  table,  or  the  sixth  in 
order,  shows  the  greatest  number  of  mal^s,  fejnales,  and  total 
persons  employed.  The  third  table,  or  seventh  in  order,  shows 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  male,  female  and  total  persons 
employed,  in  1898  as  compared  with  1899. 

The  first  of  these  tables,  that  relating  to  the  greatest  number 
of  male  and  female  persons,  over  and  under  18  years  of  age,  and 
the  total  for  all  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  exhibit : 


Year. 


un. 

}. 

Increase,  decrease  iu  1899. 
Pereent 


Males 
18  or  over. 


64.898 

72,164 

+    7,771 

+    12.05 


Females 
18  or  over. 


7,284 

7,954 

-f       720 

+     9.90 


Males 
under  18. 


7,111 

6,777 

-  384 

-  4.70 


Females 
under  18. 


8,038 

8,276 

+       248 

+     8.00 


Totals. 


81,771 

90,171 

+    8,400 

+    10.27 
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Comparing  the  figures  for  1898  and  1899  in  this  exhibit  we 
find: 

That  the  total  number  increased  from  81,771  to  90,171,  a  gain 
of  8,400  persons,  or  10.27  per  cent. 

That  the  male  persons  18  years  or  over  increased  from  64,393 
to  72,164,  a  gain  of  7,771  persons,  or  12.05  per  ceniL 

That  the  females  18  years  and  over  increased  from  7,234  to 
7,954,  a  gain  of  720  persons,  or  9.90  per  cent. 

That  the  males  under  18  years  decreased  from  7,111  to  6,777, 
a  loss  of  334,  or  4.70  per  cent. 

That  females  under  18  years  increased  from  3,033  to  3,276 
persons,  a  gain  of  243^  or  8  per  cent 

In  all  cases  but  one  there  was  thus  an  increase.  .The  net  in- 
crease for  all  was,  as  s^en,  10,27  per  cent. 

Considered  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  relation  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  one  of  the  classes  given  to  the  total 
numter,  for  each  year,  the  f Qllowing  results  are  obtained : 

In  1898  the  greatest  total  persons  employed  was  81,771.  Of 
these  64,393,  or  78.84  per  cent  were  males  18  years  of  age  and 
over;  7,234,  or  8.85  per  cent,  were  females  18  years  and  over; 
7,111,  or  8.61  per  cent  were  males  under  18  years;  and  3,033, 
or  3.70  per  cent  were  females  over  18  years  of  age. 

In  1899  the  greatest  number  was  .90,171.  Of  these  72,164, 
or  80.03  per  cent,  were  males  18  years  of  age  and  over;  7,954, 
or  8.82  per  cent,  were  females  18  years  and  over;  6,777,  or 
7.52  per  cent,  were  males  imder  18  years;  and  3,276,  or  3.63 
per  cent,  were  females  under  18  years  of  age. 

Of  the  net  increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898,  which 
was  8,400  persons,  7,680,  or  91.67  per  cent  were  males  and 
720,  or  8.33  per  cent  were  females. 

The  above  facts  are  again  presented  in  the  following  exhibit : 


CLA88TFICATTON. 


Males  IS  years  and  orer. . . . 
Females  18  years  aad  orer. 

Males  under  18  years 

Females  ander  18  years. .. . 
Total 


• 

1808. 

1899. 

Per  cent. 

Per  oeat. 

78.84 

80  OS 

8.89 

8.82 

8.61 

7.18 

3.70 

3.ei 

100.00 

100.00 
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Comparing  these  figures  we  find  that  in  1899  there  is  an  in- 

•Ksrease  in  tlie  number  of  males  18  years  and  over  from  78.84:  to 

80.03,  or  1.19  per  cent.     This  increase  was  followed  by  a  de- 

-crease  for  the  other  classes.     Thus  females  18  years  and  over 

•decreased  .03  per  cent,  males  under  18  years  1.09  per  cent.,  and 

females  under  18  years  .07  per  cent.     In  1898,  those  18  years 

and  over  constituted  87.69,  and  those  under  18  years  12.31  per 

'  cent.     In  1899,  those  18  years  and  over  were  88.85,  and  those 

under  18  years  11.15  per  cent.     Of  those  under  18  there  was 

thus  a  decrease  of  1.16  per  cent  in  the  latter  year. 

The  next  exhibit  is  devoted  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  tables  in 
-  order.  As  said,  the  first  of  these  tables  show  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed  in  1898  and 
1899.  The  second  shows,  in  each  case,  the  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  greatest  number  employed,  in  1899  as  compared  with 
1898. 


Tear. 


U09. 


Increase  in  1809 

Per  cent,  of  increase. 


71.501 

10,267 

78,  Ml 

11,290 

7,437 

963 

10.40 

9.38 

81,771 

90,171 

8,400 

10  27 


According  to  these  figures  the  following  changes  in  the  great- 
-est  number  of  persons  employed  took  place  between  1898  and 
1899. 

jThe  males  increased  from  71,504  to  78.941,  a  gain  of  7,437 
■persons,  or  10.40  per  cent. 

The  female  persons  employed  increased  from  10,267  to 
11,230,  a  gain  of  963,  or  9.38  per  cent. 

The  total  greatest  persons  employed  increased  from  81,771  to 
'90,171,  a  gain  of  8,400  persons,  or  10.27  per  cent. 

These  facts  show  the  increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898. 
We  will  now  consider  the  relative  number  of  males  and  females 
•each  year  as  well  as  in  the  increase  which  was  found  for  1899. 

Tn  1898,  the  total  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  was 
'81,771.  Of  these  71,504  persons,  or  87.44  per  cent,  were  males, 
:and  10,267  persons,  or  12.56  per  cent,  were  females. 
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In  1899,  the  greatest  number  employed  was  90,171.  Of  these 
78,941  persons,  or  87.65  per  cent,  were  males,  and  11,230  per- 
sons, or  12.35  per  cent,  were  female  employes. 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  for  1899  was  8,400  persons^ 
of  which  7,437  persons,  or  88.54  per  cent,  were  males,  and  963, 
or  11.46  per  cent,  were  females. 

All  of  the  43  industries  included,  however,  did  not  contribute 
to  this  increase.  Only  35  did  so.  The  other  8  showed  a  de- 
cided decrease  in  the  greatestrnumber  employed  in  1899  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  As  the  figures  include  all  in- 
dustries regardless  of  whether  there  was  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  number  employed,  the  increases  given  above  are  net  in- 
creases.    Those  showing  a  decrease  are : 

Bicycles,  Tricycles,  Etc. ;  Boots  and  Shoes ;  Brick,  Tile,  Etc*; 
Cooperage;  Flour  and  Feed;  Ship  and  Boat  Building;  Staves 
and  Heading ;  Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods. 

Industries  giving  an  increase  are  not  enumerated.  The 
changes,  whether  towards  a  greater  or  less  number  of  employes 
vary  greatly  as  between  the  different  industries.  In  s6me  cases 
they  amount  to  one-third  or  even  one-half  of  the  number  em- 
ployed the  previous  year,  in  others  t-o  only  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent. 

Among  other  things  we  have  now  under  this  head  shown,  the 
average,  smallest,  and  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  in 
1898  and  1899 ;  the  increase,  in  each  case^,  in  the  number  em- 
ployed in  1899,  as  compared  with  1898 ;  the  proportion  of  males 
and  females  in  each  instance ;  and  the  respective  industries  in 
which  there  was  an  increase  and  decrease  in  the  persons  em- 
ployed.    A  few  of  the  leading  results  will  be  summarized  here. 

The  following  exhibit  will  show  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the 
average,  smallest,  and  greatest  persons  employed  in  1899  as  com- 
pared with  1898: 

Per  cent,  of  increase  in  number. 


ClassifleatioD 


Totals. 


Id  average  nnmber. 
In  smallest  number 
In  greatest  number. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

12.41 

12.08 

16.10 

15.85 

10.40 

• 

9.88 

Per  cent. 
12  96 
15.96 
10.27 
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Tn  the  average  number  employed  there  was  thus  the  following 
net  increases :     Males  12.41,  females  12.03,  both  12.36  per  cent. 
Tor  the  smallest  number  employed  the  respective  net  increase 
"was^,  males  16.10,  females  15.35,  both  15.99  per  cent. 

For  the  greatest  number  employed  the  respective  increase  was, 
males  10.40,  females  9.38,  both,  oi:  total  10.27  per  cent 

As  a  whole  these  relations  indicate  that  the  range  of  employ- 
ment was  narrower,  and  employment  therefore  more  steady  in 
1899  than  in  1898.  This,  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  number, 
certainly  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

In  the  next  exhibit  we  find  for  the  average,  smallest,  and 
greatest  number  employed  the  per  cent,  of  males  and  females  of 
the  total  number  in  1898 : 


Class  ifioatioo. 

Males. 

Females. 

;Total8. 

• 

Per  cent. 
86  52 
85.58 
87.44 

Per  oeot. 
18.48 
14.42 
12.66 

Per  cent. 
100.00 

Tn  tmaUest  iiiimb<f r- 

100.00 

l«i  gr9%Ut9t  nnrob^f 

100.00 

This  exhibit  shows  very  plainly  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females  in  1898.  The  per  cent,  of  the  females  varies  from  12.56 
when  the  greatest  number  were  employed  to  14.42  when  the 
smallest  number  were  at  work.  The  average  per  cent  of  fe- 
males was  13.48. 

The  following  exhibit  show  the  per  cent,  of  males  and  females 
of  the  total  number  in  1899,  when  the  average,  smallest,  and 
greatest  number  were  employed : 


Classification. 


In  average  number. 
Cn  smallest  n  amber. 
In  greatest  number. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

86.88 

13.12 

85.69 

14:6t 

87.65 

12.35 

Percent. 
100.00 
100.0i» 
100  00 


"We  find  here  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  in  1899, 
^hen  the  average,  smallest,  and  greatest  number  of  persons  were 
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employed.  The  males  varied  from  87.65  to  85.66  per  cent,  the 
average  being  86.88  per  cent.  The  females  varied  from  12.35 
to  14.34  per  cent,  the  average  being  13.12  per  cent.  In  this 
case,  as  for  1898,  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  females  is  found  when 
the  smallest  number  of  persons  were  employed.  Comparing  the 
figures  for  the  two  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion 
of  females  is  slightly  lower  in  1899  than  in  1898. 

The  respective  number  of  industries  which  showed  an  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  total  persons  employed,  in  1899  as 
compared  with  1898,  at  the  average,  smallest,  and  greatest  period 
of  employment  are  aS  follows : 

In  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  thirty-five  in- 
dustries showed  an  increase  and  eight  industries  a  decrease. 

In  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed,  thirty-three  in- 
dustries showed  an  increase  and  ten  a  dectease. 

In  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed,  thirty-five  in- 
dustries showed  an  increase  and  eight  industries  showed  a  de- 
crease. 

Something  ought  also  be  said  concerning  the  range  of  employ- 
ment as  between  the  smallest,  average  and  greatest  number  of 
persons  employed  each  year.  In  1898  the  smallest  number  was 
55,870,  the  average  number  67,514,  and  the  greatest  number 
81,771.  Between  the  smallest  and  the  average  there  was  thus  a 
diiference  of  11,644;  between  the  smallest  and  the  greatest  of 
25,901 ;  and  between  .the  average  and  the  greatest  of  14,257 
persons.  x 

In  1899  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  was  64,805 ; 
the  average  75,859 ;  the  greatest  90,171.  Between  the  smallest 
and  the  average  number  there  was  a  difference  of  11,054  per- 
sons ;  between  the  smallest  and  the  greatest^  of  25,366  persons ; 
and  between  the  average  and  the  greatest  number  a  difference  of 
14,312  persons. 

The  difference  between  the  smallest  and  the  average  number 
was  thus  11,644  in  1898,  and  11,054  in  1899.  This  shows  that 
in  this  case  the  range  was  the  widest  in  1898. 

The  difference  between  the  smallest  and  the  greatest  number 
was  25,901  persons  in  1898,  and  25,366  persons  in  1899.  In 
this  case  also  the  range  was  wider  in  1898  than  in  the  succeeding 
year. 
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The  difference  between  the  average  and  the  greatest  number 
employed  ^was  14,257  persons  in  1898  and  14,312  persons  in 
1899.       Here  alone  we  have  the  widest  range  in  the  latter  year. 

The  next  exhibit  endeavors  to  show  the  per  cent,  relation  of 
the  above  range. 


Classification. 

1898. 

1899. 

C^nn^  1 1«MK'fc          ___   __•• 

68  33 

82.56 

100.00 

71  87 

84  13 

^  •■    —    ■     -     ^4»S^                                               ....a.... 

100  00 

This  shows  for  both  years  the  respective  per  cent,  of  the 
smalleat  and  average  of  the  greatest  number.  In  other  words,  if 
the  greatest  number  is  regarded  as  one  hundred  the  relation  of 
this  to  the  others  is  such  that  the  smallest  number  should  be  ex- 
pressed, as  68.33  in  1898,  and  71.87  in  1899  ;  and  the  average  as 
82.56  in  1898,  and  84.13  in  1899.  These  figures  also  indicate 
a  wider  range  for  the  former  tfian  for  the  latter  year.  In  other 
words,  1899  offered  chances  for  steadier  employment  than  the 
year  preceding  it. 

As  said  already,  by  the  smallest  number  of  persons  is  meant 
the  number  for  the  month  when  the  smallest  number  were  em- 
ployed-     By  the  average  number  is  meant  the  yearly  average  ob- 
tained from  the  number  employed  by  months.     By  the  greatest 
number  is  meant  the  number  employed  during  the  week  when  the 
greatest  number  were  employed.     This  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  figures  here  are  comiputed. 
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Persons  employed  dy  the  hour,  day,  and  piece. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
(26  establlahments.) 


CLABSmCATIOK. 


1898. 


2'S 

s  <  ® 


It 

5' 


U3 

ago 


00 

cd 

I 


1899. 


896 
1,629 

887 

"i" 

6 

85 
82 

173 

402 

1,718 

969 

3.089 

348 
1.742 
1,142 

8,227 

2 
2 

"si 

50 

2,912 

4 

101 

By  the  hoar. 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece 

Airflrregatea 


315 

1.798 
1.192 


By  the  hoar. . 
By  the  day  . . 
By  the  piece. 


ARTISANS'  TOOLd  AND  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

(9  establlehmeats.) 


A^greffatea 


440 

84 

S24 

487 

76 

82 

21 

103 

70 

7 

25 

294 

28 

322 

842 

54 

—  ♦. 

816 

183 

949 

899 

7 

155 

102 
896 


BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES,  ETC. 
(10  establishments.) 


By  the  hour. 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece 

Aggregates 


491 
227 

538 



11 
72 
21 

101 

502 

299  ! 
559 

&8 
374 
819 

«  •  •  « 

■  •  ■  • 

49 
29 

1,256 

1,860 

756 



78 

58 

428 
848 

834 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

(22  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

63 
668 
369 

17 
213 
573 

124 

443 

12 

579 

88 

68 

242 
1,545 

662 

661 
290 

'i,096 

6S 
856 
215 

88 
90 
92 

1 
69  ,      300 

Bt  the  dav. 

02     1.199 

By  the  piece 

78  '      675 

Aggregates 

1,100 

198 

2.450 

639 

271 

239  '  2,234 

1 

BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPEiJ). 
(27  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece 

Aggregates 


289 

10 

126 

3 

428 

397 

13 

,m' 

428 

40 

152 

51 

671 

378 

34 

188 

88 

235 
285 

12 

115 

450 

92 

246 

15 

8U5 

290 

109 

1,549 

867 

293 

317 

11 

54 
112 


535 

654 
465 


in  1,654 
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Persons  employed  J>y  the  hour,  day,  and  piece — continued. 


BRICK.  TILES  AND  SEWER  PIPE. 
(28  establishments.) 


Cl«  ABBiriC  A  TION . 


1898. 


a 

«  08  « 

eo  >kO 

3 


d 


u  u 


3S     I 


a 

*?     rt     L-. 


CE4 


< 


1899. 


'9 
a 

00  b  ^ 

A  S  Q> 


I  55  e9  © 


>»c 


»  .   *• 

«  (<«  flC 

"3-2  ® 


00 

9^ 


O  0  P^ 


I 

eo 

t 


By  the  hour 
By  the  day. . 
By  the  pi 


1(» 

10 

8 
58 

2 

lU 

581 

22 

Wi 

471 

81 

"i" 

84 
50 

■  •  •      * 

649 

■ 

68 

717 

617 

1 

84 

149 

522 

31 


702 


BUOOMS.    BRUSHES   AND    BASKETS. 

(1«>  establishments.) 


Bjr   the  ho'ir 11 

By  the  day  1     76 

By  the>>iece  |     S6 

Z'*. 

2 
11 
12 

1 
2 

14 
93 
98 

23 

81 
79 

""5' 

6 

13 
32 

29 

99 

in 

A«sresates    '    173 

4 

25 

3 

205 

183 

5 

51 

2i!9 

PT:RIAL  PASES,   CASKETS.   COFFINS,  ETC. 
(3   establishments.) 


By  the  hour  

u  w  th«k  d Jt  V    

1 

100 
135 

■"59' 

3 

IS 

"12 

1C8 
224 

247 

11 

'■43' 
10 

21 

25 

336 

21 

^>y    LUC    4F1«^-V     •••  •-• 

A^Kregrates    

23» 

59 

21 

12 

327 

258 

53 

21 

■25 

357 

CEMENT,    LIME,    PLASTER,    ETC. 
«  (9   establishraeuts.) 


1 

By  the  liour 

Xl^       *t*^       ^AV                   .....a 

26 

314 

f 

26 

328 

2 

199 

238 

14 

21 
3 
2 

12 
25 

18 

2S0 

2 
2 

12 

266 

x*y  vne  **a^    ..-.-.-- 

22 

0y    Llie    pitrvir    ...•••             ■ 

24C 

1 

A^gregatesi    

4 

12 

356 

451 

26 

37 

24 

538 

CHAIRS.     . 
(10  establishments.) 

By  the  honr 

Yft^  ^1k^  A^'V         ...••-•••••• 

£60 

230 
2,671 

2 
133 

60 

429 

21 

!           II 

:    212  II    844 

168   2.911  111.822 

26 

102 

3 

129 

308 

19 

24 
107 

1,02s 
2,339 

uy  ^jie  *i»j' 

By  the  piece 

« 

251  II    163  1 

175 

Assregatefi   

135 

500 

168   3.474  I2.8I9 

m 

456 

131 

3,537 

40 

626 


LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Persona  employed  hy  the  hour,  day,  and  piece — continued. 


CIGARS*  SKTJFF  AND  TOBACCO. 

(50  establishments.) 


1898. 

is9e. 

CLASamCATION.  • 

Males  18 
years  and 
over.- 

Females  18 
years  aod 
over. 

§30. 

IS  8 

Females 
uuder  18 
years. 

• 

Males  18 
years  aod 
over. 

Fema  ea  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

S 

gsE 

1 

i 

1 

Bv  th^  hour 1 

14 
219 
500> 

4 

61 

122 

8 

80 
90 

'*68* 
47 

H 

Bv  the  day  

209 
»85 

54 

88 

63 
68 

110 
68 

436 
609 

418 

By  the  niece 

71» 

Acrgregates  

694 

142 

m 

178 

1,045 

733 

187 

1 

133  1    106 

1.158 

CLOTHING. 

(23  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

10       166 

230       Z^ 

73   1J66 

176 

29 

40 

160 
2.063 

"27* 

4 

6 

69 

136 

75 

By  the  day  

32 

96 
112 

714 
1,951 

2,S41 

259 

75 

515 

By  the  niece  

2.278 

Aggregates  

313  I2.25S 

1 

32 

2P8 

363 

2.263 

81 

2U 

2.868 

CONFECTIONERIES,  CRACKERS.  ETC. 

(12  eetablishmnets.) 


By  the  hour 

64 

273 

50 

261 

22 

3 
167 

67 

460 

3 

184 

By  the  day 

296 

266 

213 

386 

1.171 

1.161 

Hy  the  niece  

JB 

Aggregates  

296 

266 

213 

396   1,171 

337 

• 

383 

170 

530     1.870 

C00KIM4    AND   HEATING   APPARATUS. 
(5  establishments.) 


ISy  the  hour  . 
By  the  day  . . 
By  the  piece 


Aggregates 


378 

28 

406 

319 

80 

139 

3 

71 

218   1 

140 

3 

71 

335 

3 

204 

589  1 

412 

20O 

852 

309 

1,158  1 

an 

3 

291 

eii 


1.165 


COOPERAGE. 
(15  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece  ... 

Aggregates 


34 
96 

470 

1 

34 
10 

\    599 

1           1 

'.:.... 

1      44 

II 

68  II 
106 
470 


102 

57 

364 


-H- 
643  >l 

D 


543 


22 

7 

83 


52 


idi 

€5 
407 
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employed  lyy  the  hour,  day,  and  piece — continued. 


COTTON*  AND  LINEN  GOODS. 


(6  e«tabllBhmeiit8.) 


^ 

1898. 

1899. 

Cl.ASSTPXOA.TI01f. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

kales  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

1 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
uder  18 
years. 

Aggregates. 

By  tike  Ikour  

By  tbe  day  

Tlv  tlk»  Dlece 

1 
69 
99 

5    

1 
12 
43 

7 
126 
862 

16 

74 
72 

15 

60 

173 

aa 

38 
166 

7 
44 

5 
34 

8 
46 

182 
324 

As^res&tes 

169 

209 

51 

56 

479 

161 

238 

89 

48 

4» 

BTLECTRICAL  AND  GAS  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

(17  eetabllshments.) 


By  the  lionr 
By  the  day  . 
By  the  piece 


•  ■  •  •  •  I 


201 

751 

41 


993 


18 

21 

9 


48 


61 
83 
12 


I 


146 


15 
1 


286 

856 
62 


16  1.208 


428 
568 


1.046 


27 

14 

6 


46 


62 

78 
6 


136 


20 


20 


627 

660 

70 


1.247 


FLOUR  AND   FEED. 
(66  establltfhments.) 


t\ke  liour  .  — 

tlie  day 

tlie  piece   .  -  - 

AKgregate^ 


69 
1,004 

69 
1,<»17 

12 

91fi 

2 

9 

3 

1 

28 

12 

r 

1,077 

9 

3 

1       1 

1,090 

929 

28 

12 

12 

956 

2 


969 


FURNITURE. 
(38  establishments.) 


Vtm.*   *t*^   tirkn'T    ...••T----*-- 

460 

1,551 

366 

2.376 

23 

12 
0 

116 

292 

42 

1 
2 

600 

1.866 

417 

671 
1.542 

9M 

28 

18 

9 

119 

286 

25 

2 
13 

1 

820 

^B^    «t«^k    t\^'W                  ....  ..«••.. 

1,858 

Xmy    IDe   VkWLj 

389 

ssy  me  pietn?  . . .  -  • 

AOTrregates    

44 

1 

450 

3 

2,873 

2,517 

55 

429 

16 

3,017 

FURS,  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS. 
(9  establishments.) 


tbe  hour 
the  day  . 
the  piece 


14 
33  I 
24 


71 


18 

1 

1 

34 

30 

6 

1 

0 
1 

13 

2 

7 

66 

18 

4 

2 

104 

1 

1 

130 

28 

130- 

2 

3 

135 

4 

9 

219 

76 

139 

5 

4 

87 
24 

163 


224 


628 


LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Persons  employed  hy  the  hour,  day,  and  piece — continued. 


IRON  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 
(24  establishments.) 


Claasification. 


1898. 


a 

0 
X) 

'^  OB     . 
OB  b  h 

4}  es  ® 
•3  «  ► 


2l 


2  «  $ 
&  «  ^ 


"  .^  - 

o  &!  d 


00 


0)  P  >k 


5 

cd 


1899. 


a 

so  S  ll 

0)  <8  O 
-J  O  > 

3   . 


-5  2.: 

B  ®  ^ 


as 


£ 


on 


s 


O  *«  i£ 

§sl 


I 

e 

I 


By  the  hour , 

By  the  day  

By  the  piece 

Aggrecrates  


1,851 

1.482 

812 

'"'i' 

229 
247 

86 

2.080 

1,738 

898 

2,482 
1,565 
1,100 

"ii 

174 

319 

72 

'"'2' 

4.146 

9 

562 

4,716 

5.087 

17 

566 

2 

2.606 
1.893 
1.172 


5,671 


KNIT  GOODS. 
(16  establishments.) 


By  the  hour  . 
By  the  day  . . 
By  the  piece 


Aggregated 


2 

•   4S 

31 

90 

171 

20 

55 

17- 

78 

200 

298 

53 

196 

747 

245 

387 

68 

332 

100 

579 

88 

507 

1,274 

84 

766 

89 

444 

302 

925 

172 

793 

2,192 

349 

1.108 

174 

854 

170 
1.082 
1.373 

2.575 


LAGER  BEER. 
(67  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

46 
2.372 

10 
260 

14 
212 

1 
179 

70 
3,023 

25 

2,511 
12 

2 
846 

27 

By  the  dav 

196 

183 

8.286 

By  the  niece  

12 

••••*■ 

' 

Aggregates  

2,417 

270 

226 

180 

3.093 

2,548 

348 

196 

183 

3.275 

LEATHER. 

(25  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

By  the  day  

By  the  piece  

Aggregates  


11.149 

12,210 

557 

4 

10 
230 

89 

118 

33 

***68" 

1.242 
2.338 

888 

1.363 

2.276 

625 

239 
5 

125 
97 
96 

*"89" 

3,916 

244 

240 

68 

4.468 

4.164 

244 

817 

89 

1,^ 

2.701 


4.814 


By  the  hour  . 
By  the  day  .. 
By  the  piece 


Aggregates 


LUMBER.   LATH   AND  SHINGLES. 
024  establishments.) 


1,602 

12,864 

198 


29 
67 

7 


20 

427 

13 


14,644  103   460 


4 
4 


1.651 

13,362 

218 


15,231 


1.160 

16,865 

178 


118,193 


81 

8 


89 


21 

486 

20 


626 


3 
8 


^i.m 

17.424 


18.su 
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Persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece— -continued. 


MALT. 


(16  establishments.) 


1808. 

1899. 

CLASSinCATION. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

:1 

5  8  <> 

lis 

9(4 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 

< 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

1 

By  the  hour 

535 

7 
639 

60 

474 

■ 

60 

By  the  day  

1 

2 

1 

8 

8 

1 

486 

By  the  niece  

Aggregated  

542 

1 

2 

1 

546 

534 

3 

8 

1 

546 

MACHIN"ES  AND  MACHTNf  RY. 
(84  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece  ... 

Aggregates 


6 
2 


8 


3,587 

1.584 

492 


5,663 


4.638 

1.646 

466 


6,744 


13 

IB 


26 


131 

162 

22 


316 


6 


6 


4,777 

1,827 

487 


7,081 


OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FIXTURES.  ETC. 
(7   establishments.) 


By  the  hour  , 
By  the  day  .. 
By  the  piece 


Aggregates 


1 

885 

4 

102 

57 

20 

442 
24 

102 

429 

68 
15 

54 

6 

•■•••• 

491 

77 

568 

512 

59 

483  * 
78 

15 


571 


PAINTS,  OILS  AND  CRUDE  CHEMICALS. 
(5  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

1     22   .. 

22 

25 
87 

25 

By  the  day 

76 

7 

1 

2 

"■*8' 

97 

By  the  niece 

.....1....  .  .. 

.... 

1           1           f 

Aggregates  ... 

98 

7' 

^' M« 

112 

I       2 

8 

122 

PAPER  AND  PULP. 
(SI  establishments.) 


By  the  hour I     90 

By  the  day I2.636 

By  the  piece i     31 


Aggregates 


2,656 


4 
433 
125 


6 

69 

2 


14  I    114  I     286 


36  |3,063 
20       178 


562  I      67        70  13,355 

I 


2,390 
116 


2,792 


22 

461 
151 


634 


61 


128 


13 
41 
23 


77 


382 

2,946 

303 


3,631 


630 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Persona  employed  l>y  the  hour,  day,  and  piece — continued. 

SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  ETC. 
f8  eaitabllshments.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Cl<AS8IVI0ATION. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
>ear8 

1 

ea 
< 

Males  18 
3'ears  and 
over. 

Females  IS 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Femnles 
under  18 
years. 

• 

1 
1 

By  the  hour 

8 

62 

100 

8 
134 
119 

By  the  day  

16 
10 

18 
5 

39 
4 

76 
92 

13 
15 

22 

4 

21 
43 

1S2 

By  the  Dlece  

154 

Agsrreffates  

170 

25 

23 

43 

261 

168 

28 

26 

64 

2S« 

SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS.  ETC. 

» 

(58  establishments.) 


By  the  hour  . . . . 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece  ... 

Aggregates 


1.553 

1,296 

35 

10 
5 
2 

262 
140 

48 

1,873 

1,440 

37 

1,871 

1,411 

40 

3.322 

17 
2 

2,883 

17 

402 

48 

3.350 

19 

I 


262 

117 

10 


27 
2 
2 


389        31 


2,177 

1,532 

52 


S.7«l 


SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 
(23  establfshmeuts.) 


By  the  hour 

By  the  day  

265 

1.055 

161 

"238" 
29 

8 
209 
105 

"92' 
31 

273 

1,594 

326 

2,193 

286 

1.090 

99 

11,476 

34 

278 

13 

342 

3 

7 
167 

340 

1,877 

By  the  Diece 

102 

Aggregates  

1.481 

267 

'  322 

123 

312 

358 

174 

2,a9 

SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDING. 
*    (6  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

806 
410 
210 

2 

808 
412 
210 

737 
449 
150 

3 

2 

742 

Rv  thp  dav 

2 

449 

By  the  Dlece 

150 

...... 

•"■•■• 



Aggregates  

1,426 

2 

2 

...... 

1.430 

1,336 

3 

2    

1.S41 

SOAP,  LTE  AND  POTASH. 

(8   establishments.) 


By  the  hour 

41 
44 

4 

14 
32 
14 

4 
9 

2 

7 

61 
92 
21 

47 

48 

6 

18 
20 
12 

•5 
4 
1 

1 

13 
19 

4 

83 

By  the  day  

91 

Bv  the  Dlece  

2S 

1          1'          I 

Aggregates  

89  f 

6.^ 

«i 

121 

174  1 

1^1 

"I 

10 

*l 

196 
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Persons  employed  hy  the  hour,  day  and  piece — continued. 

STAVES  AND  HEADING. 
(15  establishments.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Classification. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
year?. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 

< 

Mal«4 18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over.     - 

Males  an- 
'  der  18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
ypars. 

i 
1 

Bt  the  hour 

40 

370 

12 

10 
61 

50 

431 

20 

32 

343 

9 

■••■■• 

16 

76 

3 

48 

Rjr  "the  day  

419 

^T  the  dIw*©  ..,.,..,..-, 

12 

Aggregates  

422 

79 

501 

384 

95 

479 

STONE.  GUANITE,  MARBLE,  ETC. 
(9  establishments.) 


jBv  the  hour 

153 
36 

4 

1 
157  1 
35, 

.207 
47 

1 

1 

20S 

jjv  the  day  

• 

47 

By  the  niece  

1 

188 

f 

Aggregates  

4 

192  1 

255 

1 

256 

TOYS  AND  GAMES. 
(5  estal'llsbments.^ 


Ry  the  hour 1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

By  the  day 

200 
13    .. 

9 

112        39 
29     

360 
42 

209 
36 

9 
5 

86 
20 

31 

336 

IJt  the  Diece  

61 

i' 't 

Aggregates  

213 

9 

141        39 

402. 

246 

14 

106 

1 

31 

1 

396 

TRUNKS,   VALISES,  ETC. 
f6  establisttments.) 


By  the  hour 

50 
84 
6S 

10 
23 

10 
32 

3 
31 

73 

170 

104 
53  1 

15 
14 

16  1 

16 
17 
34 

10 

221 

95 

By  the  day  . ! 

155 

By  the  ulece  

13 

12 

3        <tft  1 

125 

339 

Aggregates  

202 

46 

54 

37 

211 

45 

67 

52 

375 

VENEER. 
(7   establishments.^ 

By  the  hour ! 

23 

220 
30 

273 

23 

342 

60 

"By  the  day  

.*.'.... '  i22  ...v.. 

355 
63 

98 
18 

453 

By  the  olece  

81 

152 

Aggregates  

425 

418 

116 

634 

632 
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Persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece — continued. 


WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  'SLEIGHS. 
(39  BstabllsbmcDts.) 


Classification. 


1898. 


a 


CO 


e.: 


S*  IE 
8  «  ^ 


I 

a 

dSt) 


.    «J0 

as® 
s  0  >» 


I 

flS 


1899. 


a 

00  h  1. 

o  C  o 
S3 


S  «  ^ 
3m 


I 

a 

an         E 

S  k  c 


I 


tat)  a 

ago 

e  p ;". 

B4 


S 

s 


By  tbe  hour  . 
By  the  day  .. 
By  tbe  piece 


Aggregates 


588 

6 

989 

ao 

984 

17 

2,561 

43 

632 

461 

6 

21 

1.091 

1.484 

23 

98 

1 

1.064 

878 

25 

44 
163 

8 

2,777 

2.763 

54 

4 

478 

1,666 

9Sfk 

2,9S4 


WOODENWARE. 


(8  establishraefits.) 


By  tLe  hour  ' i 

By  the  day  

1,024  ! 

239    

143 
104 

1,167 
343 

1,122 
190 

118 
100 

1.240 

By  the  Diece 

'290 

Aggregates  

1,263    

247 

1,510 

1.312 

218 

1.680 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 


(16  establishments.) 


By  the  hour  . . . . 

By  th€  day 

By  the  piece  ... 

Aggregates 


38 
242 
114 


11 
200 
212 


.1- 


394       423 


5 
46 
17 


6S 


18 

1 
72  ) 

58 

82 

• 

14 

16 

160 

648  1 

229 

202 

44 

106 

12 

355  1 

114 

184 

4 

17 

190 

1.075  1 

401 

418 

•62 

139 

120 
581 
319 


1.020 


The  foregoing  tablef,  which  covers  several  pages,  deals  with  the 
hour,  day  and  piece  hands.  The  data  is  carefully  classified. 
In  the  first  place  we  find  that  a  separate  or  sub-table  has  been 
allowed  for  each  industry.  This  facilitates  inspection  and  com- 
parisons. Then  the  persons  employed  are  divided  according  to 
age  and  sex.  Males  and  females  18  years  of  age  or  over  are 
given  separately,  as  are  male  and  females  under  this  age.  Em- 
ployment is  also  classified.  In  this  respect  we  find  separately 
those  employed  by  the  hour,  day  or  piece.  As  a  whole,  the  table 
shows,  by  industries,  for  1898  and  1899  the  respective  number 
of  hour,  day  and  piece  hai;ids,  classified  as  to  sex  and  age. 


MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS,   1898-1899.  §33 

Many  things  may  be  seen  from  a  general  inspection  of  this 
table.  In  1898,  four  industries  employed  no  one  by  the  hour. 
In  1899  five  followed  this  course.  One  feature  about  this 
seems  a  little  peculiar.  Of  the  industries  in  the  two  years, 
employing  no  one  by  the  hour,  only  two  were  the  same.  These 
two  are  toys,  etc.,  and  woodenware.  This  indicates  frequent 
changes  in  this  mode  of  employment.  Cigars,  etc.,  confection- 
eries, employed  no  one  by  the  hour  in  1898,  but  in  1899  they 
did  so.  Burial  cases,  etc.,  saddlery,  etc.,  and  veneer  employed 
by  the  hour  in  1898  but  not  in  1899.  This  illustrates  what  the 
changes  may  be  in  this  respect. 

Hiring  by  the  day  is  by  far  the  most  common.  This,  whether 
pay  dUy  is  weekly,  semi-weekly  or  monthly.  The  day  is  also 
the  most  convenient  unit,  a  unit  that  is  applicable  nearly  always. 
There  are  a  few  industries  here  in  which  other  methods  of 
hiring  predominate,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  nor  propor- 
tionately great. 

Piece  work  appears  quite  common,  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
one  would  suppose.  It  is  undoubtedly  true .  that  under  the 
factory  system  piece  work  has  decreased.  Still  there  are  many 
industries  with  highly  developed  machinery  and  division  of 
labor  where  the  operator  is  working  by  the  piece,  dozen,  etc.  In 
1898,  six  industries  had  no  piece  workers;  in  1899  there  were 
only  two  in  this  class.  This  would  indicate  that  piece  work  is 
on  the  decrease ;  but  such  a  conclusion  would  be  hasty.  In  many 
industries  the  proportion  of  piece  hands  is  small.  An  insig- 
nificant change  in  the  number,  in  such  cases,  might  be  enough 
to  change  the  industry  from  one  class  to  another,  only  changes 
in  the  actual  number  of  piece  t^^orkers  can  be  safely  used  as  a 
measure  of  growth  or  decline  in  this  respect.  In  several  in- 
dustries such  as  clothing,  knit  goods,  etc.,  the  proportion  of 
piece  hands  is  quite  large. 

To  study  the  social  and  economic  effect  of  these  different 
ways  of  employment  would  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  of  value. 
This,  however,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  The  analy- 
sis is  confined  to  the  facts  as  developed.  As  a  better  or  more 
comprehensive  view  can  be  had  from  summaries  than  details, 
the  figures  for  the  foregoing  industries  have  been  combined  in 
the  following  exhibit,  so  as  to  show  the  total  for  all : 
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Total  hour,  day  and  piece  hands, 

45  industriest . 

992  establiahmenU, 

1898. 

1899. 

Classification. 

30  «8 

15,492 

40,389 

8,512 

6l,.'t93 

'Ie>: 

s  «  ® 

fa 

414 
2,990 
8,880 

§30. 

S  b  « 

00 

lis 

4)  p  ;^ 
fa 

296 
1,740 
1,057 
8,033 

8  70 

■ 
OB 

■    tt 

o 
H 

17,728 
19,441 
14,602 
81,771 

1 

18,461 
45.168 

8,585 
72,164 

80.03 

1 

.-« a 

IS. 

ill 

fa 

516 
f,261 
4,177 

0073  ;^ 

ai 

1,612 
8,979 
1,186 
6,777 

7.52 

on 

isl 

fa 

382 
1.906 

989 
3,276 

• 

By  the  hoar. 

1,586 
4,822 
1,203 

20,971 

By  the  day 

34,813 

By  the  piece 

14,887 

Totals 

7,234 

7,111 

7,954 

|90,171 

Per  cent 

78.84 

8.85 

8.61 

100.00 

8.82 

8.63 

lOJ.OO 

The  preceding  exhibit  represents,  for  the  data  contained,  all 
industries.  That  is  it  includes  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  the 
tables  which  precede  it.  In  form,  this  exhibit  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  for  each  industry  in  the  table  of  which  it  is  a 
summary.  To  combine  in  it  the  figures  for  all  industries  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  addition  only.  The  exhibit  can  be  read 
both  downwards  through  the  columns,  and  across  the  page.  Head 
downwards  we  find  for  each  class  of  employes  the  respective 
number  employed  by  the  hour,  day  and  piece.  Bead  across  it 
shows  in  each  case,  for  the  total  hour,  day  and  piece  hands,  the 
number  which  comes  under  each  class  of  employes.  The 
figures  are  interesting.  Their  relation,  both  ways,  can  be  shown 
in  percentages.     For  the  purposes  of  analysis  this  has  been  done. 

The  next  exhibit  gives,  separately  in  each  case  of  males  18 
y^rs  and  over,  females  18  years  and  over,  males  under  18, 
females  under  18  years,  and  of  the  total  number  employed,  the 
per  cent,  employed  by  the  hour,  day  and  piece. 
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JPercentage  relation  of  the  number  of  p€r8on9\in  each  sex  and  age 
clasBt  who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day  and  piece^  to  the  total 
numbftr  in  each  such  sex  and  age  class;  also  of  the  total  hour^  day 
and  piece  hands  to  the  total  number  employed.  \ 


CLABSZFICATIOir. 


a 

30  « 

«  «  a> 


JSy  the  hour 

-Bytheday 

37  the  piece 

Total  per  cent 


1808. 


P»0 


P.  ot. 
24.03 
62.73 
13.22 


100.00 


9| 

s  «  ® 

fr4 


P.  ct 

5.73 

41.33 

S2.94 


100.00 


«  »<  eg 


p.  ct. 
22.30 

eo.78 

16.92 


100.00 


s 


9  t<   ■ 

(g  0  e^ 


P.  ct. 

7.78 
57.37 
34.85 


100.00 


5 


P.  ct. 
21.68 
60.46 
17.89 


lOO.OU 


1899. 


ao  e8 

«    M    M 

o  a  o 
•3  •  ^ 


P.  ot. 
25.5S 
62.59 
11.83 


si 


goo 

**  CD 


100.0 


p.  ct. 

6.48 

41.00 

52.52 


100.00 


p.  ct. 
28.79 

58.71 
17.50 


100.00 


S3 


m 


P.  ct, 
11.66 
58.15 
30.19 


100.00 


o 


P.  ot. 
23.28 
60.23 
16.51 


100.00 


In  many  respects  the  above  is  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit, 
one  that  deserves  more  careful  study  than  will  be  given  it  herOi 
Considering  the  totals,  we  may  observe  the  same  general  tendeiv 
<5iefl  for  both  years.  Of  the  total  number  employed,  21.68  per 
-cent,  in  1898,  and  23.26  per  cent,  in  1899,  were  employed  by  the 
iour.  The  proportion  employed  by  the  day  is  much  greater, 
being  60.46  and  60.23  per  cent,  respectively  for  the  two  years. 
This  is  the  mo8t  common  form  of  employment  as  well  as  the 
•best  known.  Even  the  earnings  under  other  conditions  are 
finally  expressed  in  so  much  per  day.  The  day  is,  as  a  unit, 
naturally  associated  with  practically  all  kinds  of  work.  Piece 
work  is  practiced,  and  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  1898,  17.86 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  1899, 16.51  per  cent  were  employed 
by  the  piece.  This  proportion,  while  smaller  than  that  for  hour 
and  day  hands,  is  large  enough  to  receive  consideration.  It  is 
in  vogue  mostly  in  certain  industries,  such  as  clothing,  where  a 
large  part  of  the  work  is  still  done  in  the  homes;  and  where 
the  work  can  be  readily  subdivided. 

For  male  employes,  whether  over  or  under  18  years,  the  per- 
centage to  each  of  the  three  classes  of  employment  seems  ap- 
proximately to  follow  those  for  the  totals.  There' is,  of  course, 
.a  variation  of  from  one  to  four  per  cent.,  but  this  difference 
can  not  be  called  great  or  be  of  much  effect.  The  tendencies  for 
the  males  is  obviously  in  the  same  direction.     When  it  comes 
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to  the  females,  however,  the  stiuation  changes.  Ainong  thent 
ftie  hour  hands  are  relatively  few,  varying  from  5.73  per  cent, 
to  6.48  for  those  18  years  and  over,  and  from  7.78  per  cent 
to  11.66  for  those  under  18  years,  in  1898  and  1899  respect- 
ively. As  compared  with  the  males,  this  is  a  falling  off  for 
this  class  of  about  18  per  cent  The  day  hands  were  also  rela- 
tively fewer  among  the  women,  particularly  among  those  over 
18  years,  where  the  percentage  stood  41.33  and  41.00,  as  against 
about  58.00  for  those  under  18  years,  and  about  62.00  for  the 
males.  In  piece  hands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  female  classes  are 
strong.  For  those  over  18  years  the  percentage  was  52.p4  and 
52.52  in  1898  and  1899. 

For  females  under  18  years,  the  per  cent  for  the  two  years- 
was  34.85  and  30.19  respectively.  For  females  over  18  the 
proportion  was  thus  much  greater  than  for  those  under  this- 
age.  And  for  the  females,  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  piece 
workers  was  much  greater  than  for  males.  Now,  why  should, 
proportionately,  "more  females  than  males  be  employed  by  the 
piece?  The  full  answer  to  this  question  lies  much  deeper  than 
any  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  presented  here.  The- 
tables  show  that,  in  certain  industries  where  female  help  i& 
largely  employed,  piece  work  is  also  largely  die  rule.  From 
common  experience  we  know  that  certain  work  is  more  suit>- 
able  to  women.  We  also  know  that  a  high  development  of 
machinery,  in  certain  directions  has  had  a  tendency  to  substi- 
tute women  for  men.  It  is  likely  that  these  facts  when  con- 
sidered together,  might  afford  an  explanation. 

The  next  exhibit  gives  the  respective  percentage  relation  of 
males  and  females,  over  and  under  18  years,  to  the  total,  in 
each  case,  who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day  and  piece. 
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J^ercentage  relation  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  sex  and  age 
class  to  the  total  number  in  each  case  who  were  employed  by  the 
Aour,  day  or  piece. 


Classification. 


fiy  the  hour 
By  the  day.. 
By  the  piaoe 
Totals. 


1898. 

1899. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

Totals. 

Males  U 
years  and 
over. 

=1 

00  ■ 

P.  ct. 

§00    . 
P.  Ot. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

P.et. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

87.a9 

2.33 

8.91 

1.34 

100.00 

8S.08 

2.49 

7.89 

192 

81.69 

6.05 

8.74 

3.52 

100.00 

83.16 

6.00 

7.31 

3.58 

m 

58.29 

26.23 

2.24 

7.24 

100.00 

57.83 

28.05 

7.97 

6.65 

78.74 

8.85 

8.69 

3.72 

100.00 

1 

80.03 

8.82 

7.51 

2 


P.  Ct. 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.90 


The  foregoing  exhibits  describe  so  clearly  the  relation  be- 
tween the  number  in  each  wage  and  age  class  and  the  total 
number  of  hour,  day  and  piece  hands  respectively,  that  there 
ifl  little  to  add.  For  both  years  the  per  cent,  of  the  males  over 
18  years  predominates.  In  hour  and  day  hands  they  constitute 
from  about  81.00  to  about  88.00  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  the 
case  Off  piece  hands  the  proportion  of  males  is  smaller,  while  still 
the  largest,  the  lai^  proportion  of  females,  .who  were  engaged 
in  piece  work,  reduced  the  per  cent,  of  males  to  about  58  per 
cent,  in  both  years. 

Jfext  follows  three  exhibits  which  cover  the  same  ground  as 
those  given  above,  except  in  this,  that  the  age  classification 
has  been  omitted.  The  number  of  persons  employed  are  classi- 
fied as  to  sex  only.  The  exhibit  first  in  order,  shows  the  re- 
epective  number  of  males,  females,  and  total  persons  who  were 
employed  by  the  hour,  day  and  piece. 
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Total  male  and  female  persons  who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day 

and  piece.  ' 


Classification. 


By  theliour. 

By  the  day. . 

By  the  piece 

Total . 

Percent 


1898. 

1899. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

17,078 

44,701 

9,715 

650 
4.730 

4,887 

17,728 
49,441 
14,602 
81,771 

20,073 

49,147 

9,721 

898 

.  6.166 

5,166 

71,494 

10,267 

78,941 

11,230 

87.44 

12.56 

100.00 

87.55 

12.45 

Totals. 

20.971 
64,318 
14,887 
90,171 

100.00 


The  exhibit  gives,  in  each  case,  the  total  number  of  persons, 
and  furnishes  the  basis  for  an  analysis.  Thus  we  find  that  the- 
total  persons  employed  by  the  hour  was  17,728  in  1898,  and 
20,971  in  1899.  Those  employed  by  the  day  were  49,441,  and 
54,313 ;  and  those  by  the  piece  14,602  and  14,887  respectively,, 
for  the  two  years.  This  is  the  total,  of  both,  males  and  females.. 
What  is  thus  shown  for  both  is  also  shown  for  each  sex.  A 
detailed  description,  however,  is  more  satisfactory  when  the- 
figures  are  expressed  in  per  cent,  or  in  their  relation  to  their 
totals.  For  this  reason  the  per  cent,  was  ascertained  and  given 
in  the  following  two  exhibits : 

Per  cent,  relation  of  m^afes,  females  and  total  to  the  total  number  in. 
each  case  who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day  and  piece. 


^          1898. 

• 

1899. 

« 

Classification. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Malef. 

Females. 

Totals. 

« 
By  the  hoar 

Per  cent 
23.88 
62.53 
13.59 

Per  cent. 

6.84 

46.07 

47.59 

100.00 

Per  cent 
21.68 
60.46 
17.86 

Per  cent. 
25.43 
62.26 
12.31 

• 

Per  cent 

7.99 

46.01 

46.00 

100.00 

Per  cent. 
28.25 

By  the  day 

60.28 

By  the  piece 

16.51 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

This  exhibit  covers  the  two  years  and  expresses  in  per  cent. 
the  figures  in  the  one  preceding  it.     We  find  from  it  that  of  the- 
71,494  male  persons  employed  in  1898,  23.88  per  cent,  were- 
employed  by  the  hour,  62.53  per  cent,  by  the  day,  and  13.59» 
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per  cent,  by  the  piece.  Of  the  78,941  male  persons  employed 
in  1899,  25.43  per  cent,  were  employed  by  the  hour,  62.26  per 
cent,  by  the  day,  and  12.31  per  cent,  by  the  piece.  In  the 
latter  year,  as  compared  with  the  former,  there  was  thus  an 
increase  in  the  number  employed  by  the  hour  amounting  to 
1.55  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  day  and  piece  hands 
amounting  in  the  first  case  to  .27  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter 
or  piece  hands  to  1.28  per  cent. 

The  female  employes  numbered  10,267  in  1898  and  11,230  in 
1899.  Of  the  number  in  the  former  year  6.34  per  cent,  were 
employed  by  the  hour,  46.07  by  the  day  and  47.59  per  cent. 
by  the  piece.  In  the  latter  year  7.99  per  cent,  were  employed 
by  the  hour,  46.01  by  the  day  and  46.00  percent,  by  the  piece. 

For  females  also  there  was  thus  an  increase  in  the  hour 
hands.  This  increase  amounted  to  1.65  per  cent.  Day  and 
piece  hands,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decrease,  a  decrease 
that  amounted  to  .6  in  the  first  and  1.59  in  the  second,  of  the 
classes  named,  thus  exactly  balancing  the  increase  in  hour 
hands. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  was  81,771  in  1898 
and  90,171  in  1899.  For  the  first  in  order  of  these  years,  we 
find  that  17,728  persons,  or  21.68  per  cent,  were  hired  by  the 
hour,  that  49,441  persons,  or  60.46  per  cent,  were  hired  by 
the  day,  and  that  14,602  persons,  or  17.86  per  cent  were 
hired  by  the  piece.  For  1899  we  find  that,  of  the  total,  the 
hour  hands  numbered  20,971  or  23.26  per  cent,  the  day  hands 
54,313,  or  60.23  per  cent,  and  the  piece  hands  14,887,  or 
16.51  per  cent  For  both  males  and  females,  when  combined, 
the  increases  and  decreases  which  were  noticed  for  each  when 
considered  alone,  are  visible.  Thus  it  appears  here  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  1.58  per  cent,  in  those  employed  by  the 
hour  and  a  decrease  of  .23  and  1.35  per  cent  respectively,  in 
those  working  by  the  day  and  piece. 

One  of  the  chief  features  in  this  as  in  the  foregoing  exhibits 
is  the  large  per  cent,  of  the  female  employes  who  were  em- 
ployed at  piece  work.  Beyond  what  has  been  said,  however,  no  . 
attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  this  fact.  The  increase  in 
day  hands  at  the  expense  of  the  other  modes  of  employment 
is  also  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibit 
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The  next  exhibit  in  order  is  also  devoted  to  percentages.  It 
shows  the  per  cent  of  males  and  females,  first  of  the  total 
number  employed  by  the  hour  each  year ;  second,  of  the  total 
number  employed  by  the  day ;  third,  of  the  number  employed 
at  piece  work. 

Per  cent,  relation  of  males  and  female%  of  the  total  hour^  day  and 

piece  hands. 


1898. 

1899. 

Classification. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

By  the  honr .................. 

Per  cent. 
96.83 
90.42 
66.53 

Per  ceDt 

3.67 

P.&8 

33.47 

12.56 

Per  cent. 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Per  cent 
95.71 
90.49 
65.29 

Per  cent. 
4.29 
9.91 
84.71 

Per  cent. 
100.00 

By  the  day 

100.00 

By  the  Diece 

100.00 

Total 

87.44 

100.00 

87.55 

12.45 

100.00 

We  see  here  that  in  1898  of  the  17,728  persons  employed 
by  the  hour  96.33  per  cent,  were  males  and  3.67  per  cent  were 
females;  that  in  1899,  of  the  20,971  persons  employed,  95.71 
per  cent,  were  males  and  4.29  per  cent,  were  females.  In 
the  hour  hands  there  was  thus  a  slight  increase  in  females  for  the 
latter  year. 

Of  the  49,441  persons  employed  by  the  day  in  1898,  92.42 
per  cent,  were  males  and  9.58  per  cent,  females.  Of  the 
54,313  thus  employed  in  1899,  90.49  per  cent,  were  males  and 
9.51  per  cent,  females.  For  the  day  hands  there  was  thus 
hardly  any  change  in  the  per  cent,  of  male  and  female  em- 
ployes. 

In  1898,  14,602  persons,  and  in  1899,  14,887  persons  were 
employed  at  piece  work.  Of  the  number  in  the  former  year 
66.53  per  cent,  were  males  and  33.47  per  cent,  females.  In 
the  latter  year  65.29  per  cent,  were  males  and  34.71  per  cent, 
females.  In  the  latter  year  there  is  thus  a  small  increase  in 
the  per  cent,  of  females  employed  by  the  piece. 

The  foregoing  analysis  under  this  head*  is  devoted  mainly 
to  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  and  who  were  employed 
under  each  of  the  three  modes  of  employment.  Considerable 
space  has  been  given  to  this.     In  the  first  place  the  data  is  varied 
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and  the  classifications  quite  numerous.  This  of  itself  neces- 
sitates many  exhibits  and  a  great  deal  of  description.  Then 
af^in  the  facts  under  this  head  are  far  reaching  in  their  effect 
and  therefore  should  be  given  in  detail.  The  remaining  part 
under  this  head  will  be  devoted  to  the  number  of  hour,  day 
and  piece  hands  in  each  industry  in  1898  and  1899,  and  to 
the  increase  and  decrease,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  1899,  as 
compared  with  1898.  These  facts  are  found  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding tables,  and,  together  with  what  has  been  shown  already, 
constitute  a  fairly  complete  illustration  of  the  subject. 

41 
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Persons  employed  by  the  hour^  day  or  piece,  by  industries^  in  1898 

and  1899. 

By  Industries,  In  1898  and  1889. 


IKDUSTBIXS. 


Agricultural  implements 

Artisans'  tools  and  hardware 

specialties  

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes  | 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets. 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  codlus, 

etc 


Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs  

Clpars,  snuft  and  tobacco 

Clothing    

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc. 

Cooking  and  heating  appa- 
ratus   

CoopeTnge  

Cotton  and  llneu  goods 

IJectrical  and  g»is  an^mraius 
and  supplies 


Flour  and  feed  

Furniture  

Furs,   gloves  .'ind   mittens.... 

Iron  goods  (malleabb')  

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  » 

Leather   

Lumber,  lath  and  sliipgles. .. 

Malt    

Machines  and  machinery 

OfBce  and  saloon  fixtures 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chem- 
icals   

Paper  and  pulp  

Snodlery,  harness,  etc..  

Kiish,  doorsi,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  nieta  I  gtw>d  s   

Ship  and  boat  building 

S<»ap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading  

St(iue  (marble,  granite,  etc.).. 


Toys  and  games  ,.. 

'irunks,  vallseH,  etc 

Veneer    

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. .. 


All  industries 


is 


26 

9 

10 
22i 

27' 

.}AI 

16' 


9 

10 

50 
131 
12| 


25i 

124 

16 

84 


5 

si 


1898. 


u 
0 
C 


P 


9 


5 


402 

524 

502 


1,718 

108 
29JJ 


2421  1,545| 


428 

314 

14 

K» 

2G 

312 


671' 

5811 

931 

224 


'i76( 


32S  2 

2.911;      251 

436]      609 

714f  1.951 

AfXi^,« •• ■•• 


5! 
15i 

^i 

17 

65 
38 
9 
24 
16 
57 


406 

6J 

7 

285 


e9 

600; 

3+1 

2.(>W)| 

1711 

70! 

1.2421 

1.651 

7 

3.587 

4421 
114' 

rI 

58|  1,S73| 
231      273i 


2131 

1051 
126' 

856 

1,017 
1.856, 
551 
1.7381 

7471 

3,023 

2.33^ 

13,362 

.S39 
1.5S4 


492 


241      102 


SI 
35 
9 

m 

.*> 

6 

71 

39{ 

161 


sosi 
«11 

.^tO' 
1571 


73 

23! 
6321 


84 

3.(»e?| 

134| 

1.4401 

1.594i 

4121 

92! 

431J_ 

35! 

360 
170 
342  i 
1.091' 
1.1671 
64.S 


969!  3.089 

322)  949 
5591  1.3&)| 
663'  2.4601 

4flf>|  1.5491 
22  7171 
9S       2(6 

327"; 

I 
366 
3.474 
1.045; 
2.841; 
l.lTli 

I 

l.l&Si 

61.-? 

485 

1,2(G 

1,000 
2.873 

219 
4.716 
2.192 
3.093 
4.468 
15,231 

646 
5.663 

568 

3.3» 

263 
3.3501 
2.1931 
1.430 

174! 

501 

192 

402 

33»» 

425 

2.777 

1.510 

1.075 


539 
470 
352 

62 

4 

417 

1.^>1 

898  < 

1,274 


888 
21Ji 


178 

119 

37 

326 

210 

21 

20 


42 
95 

i.a'>« 
343 

355f 


992! 


721 
17.728149. 441  !14.602'S1. 771 


1899. 


u 
0 
o 

n 


s 


«B 

o 


345 

563 

581 


1,793:  1,192 


1021 

4281 

360f  1,1991 

535;      t>5-l| 

1491      622 

29        99 


336 


396 
348 

676 


3.330 

1,061 

834 

2.236 


2S0|      266 

1,023'  2.339 

21'      41« 


465;  1,654 
31,       "  ■ 

nil 


."02 
239 


211      357 


22 
5 


n 


538 

3.537 
1.1> 


751      6151  2.278;  2.868 
184    1,161 1        25i  1,370 


339, 

124  f 

30 

B27 

12 
820 

37 

2,606 

170 

27 


2141 
€5 

132 

< 

650| 

955 
1..^8 
24 
1.89» 
1.032 
3.236 


612 
407 
324 


1.165 
59b 
4^6 


70i  1.247 


1,4881  2.701 

1.181117,424 

60       486 

4.777!  1.827 


2' 

339 

163 

l.Ka 

1,373 

625! 
206 


4S3 

251 
882 


i 


48( 
15 


2.1771 
310. 

7421 
831 
48 

2118 


95 


478 


120 


20,971 


97 

2.946' 

1321 

1,6321 

1.877' 

449 

91 

419 

47 

33& 

469 

1.5)6 
1.240; 

581 1 


969 
3.017 

224 
5,671 
2.  .■>75 
3,275 
4.814 
18.  Ml 

&46 
7.091 

571 


122 
3,631 

2X6 
621  3.761 
1021  2.319 
l.Ml 
196 
479 
256 


303, 
154! 


ia>! 

22 

124 
1 


i_. 


61 
125 

81- 
9W> 

sn 

31»! 


54.31314.887 


396 

!?7n 

634 
2.9X4 

i.S-Tn 
i.oa^ 

90.171 
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IncrecMe  and  decrease  in  the  hour,  day  and  piece  hands,  by  induB- 

tries,  in  1898  and  1899, 


Iin>U8TBIB8.  s 


Afcrloultaral  implementa 

ArtisaDS*  tools  and  hardwaro  8pe> 

oialties 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  otc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  aewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 

Cif^ars,  snaff  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus — 

Cooperanre 

Cotton  aiid  linen  goods 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and 

supplies 

Flour  and  feed 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens  

Iron  goods  (malleable* 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer 

Leather  

Lumber,  lath  and  sliihgles 

Malt 

Machines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc . . 

Paints,  oils  and  crude  chemicals  . . 

Paper  and  pulp 

Saadlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  ^marble,  granite,  etc.) 

Toysaud  games..., 

Trunks,  valisos,  etc 

Veneer : 

Wagons,  carriages  and  rleighs 

Woodenware • 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Ail  indostries 


2 


26 

9 
10 
22 
27 
23 
16 
3 
9 
10 
SO 

13 

12 

1ft 

5 

6 

17 
65 
38 
9 
24 
16 

t»\ 

25 

124 

16 

84 
7 
5 

31 
8 

^8 

23 
5 

8 

15 
9 
5 
6 

7 
39 

8 
16 


992 


InCBBASB  (+).  BBCBXASB  (— )  IN  THS 

Hour,  Day,  and  Pibcb  Hands  in  1899,  ab 
compabkd  with  1898. 


Hour.' 


-   67 


+ 


-f 
+ 
-f- 


444 

118 

107 

35 

15 

lUI 

224 

711 

21 

101 

184 

67 

56 

23 

242 

57 

220 

3 

526 

1 


—  43 
+   246 

-  470 
53 

1,190 


t 


4- 
4- 


41 
3 
268 
8 
+   304 


-h 


«7 
66 
22 


+ 

2 
51 

-f  • 

22 

23 

154 

+ 

48 

Day. 


+   75 

—  1 

-f  129 

—  346 

—  17 
59 

6 
112 

62 
572 

18 


-f 


j- 

-f 

+ 


+  3.213 


199 

10 

1 

40 
6 

206 

62 

2 

«1 

155 

285 


4-  213 

-  363 

--  4,062 

-   53 


4- 

+ 
4- 


4- 

1: 


4- 


4- 
4- 
4- 


243 

49 

13 

117 

2 

92 

283 

37 

1 

12 
12 
25 
15 
111 
465 
73 
17 


+  4,872 


Piece. 


4- 

4- 

4- 
4- 
+ 

4- 
4- 

X 

4- 


4- 


4- 

4- 
+ 

4- 


4- 
4- 

4- 


4- 


+ 
4- 
4- 
4- 


223 

74 

211 

14 

15 

9 

18 

21 

20 

76 

109 

827 
•^5 
78 
63 

28 

8 

2 

78 

3:) 

274 
99 

12 

263 

12 


5 

87 


125 
35 
15 

224 

60 

1 

8 
1 

19 
30 
21 
104 
53 
36 


+   286 


Totals. 


4- 
4- 

+ 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 

1: 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 
+ 
4- 
4- 


4- 


4- 

X 

4- 


241 

112 

526 

214 

105 

15 

24 

30 

182 

68 

112 

27 

199 

7 

47 

1 

44 

121 
144 
5 
955 
383 


4-  182 
-I-  346 
4-   3.680 


1.428 

8 

16 

276 

25 

411 

126 

89 

20 

22 

64 

6 

37 

109 

207 

20 

55 


4-   10.27 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  just  how  many 
persons  in  each  industry  are  employed  by  the  hour,  how  many 
are  employed  by  the  day,  and  how  many  work  by  the  piece. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  know  what  changes  took  place  during 
the  period,  covered  in  the  number  thus  employed.  These  facts 
are  readily  ascertained.  They  are  contained  in  the  first  table 
presented  under  this  head.  'And  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son and  analysis  have  been  given  again,  the  two  tables  which 
precedes  these  explanations. 

The  mode  of  hiring  labor  is  worth  noticing.  Looking  over 
the  foregoing  tables  we  find  how  this  is  done.  Of  the  three 
modes  of  employment  mentioned,  all  seem  to  be,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  vogue  or  practice  in  practically  all  industries 
There  are  a  few  exceptions.  Thus  we  find  four  industries 
where  no  one  was  employed  by  the  hour,  aiud  six  where  no  one 
was  employed  by  the  piece,  in  1898.  In  1890  five  industries 
had  no  hour  and  two  no  piece  hanlds.  Outside  of  those,  however, 
there  is  a  pretty  general  distribution  among  all  the  ways  of  hir- 
ing. 

As  we  have  seen,  many  changes  took  place  in  the  total  num- 
ber employed  as  between  the  two  years.  These  changes  were 
also  accompained  by  changes  in  the  number  employed  under 
each  mode  of  employment.  Thus  in  the  second  table  in  order 
ployed  by  the  hour,  fourteen  industries  showed  a  decrease  and 
sixteen  an  increase,  while  three  give  no  change.  In  those  em- 
ployed by  the  day,  twenty-two  gave  an  increase  and  twenty-one 
industries  gave  a  decrease.  Coming  to  piece  workers  there  is 
an  increase  in  twenty-five  industries,  a  decrease  in  sixteen,  and 
^lo  change  in  two.  The  changes  in  the  totals  have  already  been 
explained. 

This  exhibit  gives  the  respective  number  of  hour,  day  and 
piece  hands  in  1898  and  1899,  and  the  increase  in  1899  as 
compared  with  1898. 
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Glamification. 


Bythe  hour 

^y  the  day 

Bytbepidoe 

Totals 


Total 

persous  in 

1898. 


17,7sW 
49,441 


81.771 


Total 

peraoDS  in 

.1809. 


80,971 
64,818 
14.887 


90,171 


iKCBKABB  IN  1809. 


Number. 


8,248 

4,872 
286 


8,400 


Percent. 


18.89 
9.65 
1  95 


10.87 


From  this  exhibit  it  is  plain  that  in  1899  as  compared  with 
1898,  the  number  employed  by  the  hour  increased  from  17,728 
to  20,971,  a  gain  of  3,243  persons,  or  18.29  per  cent. 

That  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  day  increased 
from  49,441  to  64,313,  a  gain  of  4,872  persons,  or  9.85  per 
cent. 

That  those  employed  at  piece  work  increased  from  14,602  to 
14,887,  a  gain  of  285  persons,  or  1.95  per  cent. 

The  total  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  increased,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  from  81,771  to  90,171,  a  gain  of 
8,400  persons,  or  10.27  per  cent. 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  by  indristries. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


(26  establishmoatR.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Wbbklt  Barninos. 

d 

2'S 
S  «  e 

g30    . 

00 

i 

a 
be 

1 

< 

a 

30  « 

09     • 
90  hi  »• 

^  ^  > 

5  «  o 

a 

990    . 

«   s 

ta-o  >. 

2 

lie 

g  0  >k 

i 

C8 

125.00  per  wk.  and  OTcr.        17 

17 

a 

29 

68 

202 

197 

381 

245 

237 

422 

369 

566 

335 

12 

24 

69 

10 

14 

20 

6 

21 

2U.00  but  under  $25.00  . . 

29 
47 



29 

47 

167 

20i> 

377 

77 

345 

606 

264 

519 

175 

5S 

31 

Si 

•     23 

30 

48 

9 

4 



...... 

29 

18.00  but  under    20.00  . . 

...... 



68 

15.00  but  under    18.00  .. 

167 

208 

377 

77 

345 

606 

264 

519 

154 

51 

24 

27 

'"••••  •-""-• 

202 

13.00  but  under    15.00  .. 



1 



197 

12.00  but  under    13.(X)  .. 

381 

11.00  but  under    12.00  .. 

245 

10.00  but  under    il.OO  .. 

237 

9.00  but  under    10.00  .. 

1 

422 

8.00  but  under     9.00  .. 

369 

7.00  but  under     8.00  .. 

1 

1 

567 

6.O0  but  under     7.00  .. 

21 
? 
7 

26 

26 

30 

44 

9 

4 



.  .  '.  .  .  . 

335 

5.50  but  under     6.0^)  .. 

12 

5.00  but  under     5.50  . . 
4.50  but  under     5.00  . . 
4.00  but  untler     4.50  .. 

2 

7 
37 

9 
15 
29 

2 

•    •■••• 

31 

106 
13 

8.50  but  under     4.00  .. 

29 

3.00  but  under     3.50  .. 

4 

49 

2.50  but  under     3.'^  .. 

10 

2.00  but  under     2.50  . . 

1.50  but  under     2.00  .. 

1 

1 

Under  IL50  

2,912 
94.27 

3,089 
100.00 

2 
'    0.06 

Aggrepntos  

Percentages  

4» 

0.13 

173 
5.60 

3.227 
96.90 

101 
3.04 

3,330 
lOO.OO 

ARTISANjJ'  TOOLS  AND  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

(9  establishments.) 


^.00  per  wk.  and  over. 

4 

6 
13 

78 
42 
32 

4 

6 
13 
7S 
42 
32 
24 
36 
65 
59 
166 
174 
32 
35 
67 
24 
22 
30 
21 
17 
13 

1 

1 

1 

20.00  but  under  $25.00. . . 

" 

12 
12 
53 
64 
64 
40 
61 

103 
79 
83 

125 
41 
50 
49 
20 
42 

12 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

12 

15.00  but -under    18.00... 

53 

13.00  but  und«r    15.00.  . 

64 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

1 

64 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

24 
35 
65 

';::::. 

.'..'.*.. 

40 

lO.OO  but  under    11.00... 

'•  «  • 

61 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

!••■••• 

103 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 

59 

166 

174 

32 

33 

79 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

83 

C.OO  but  under     7.00. . . 

., 

125 

5.50  but  under     6.00... 

1 
2 
3 

i 

42 

5  00  but  under     5.50... 

....  . 

4 
24 

22 
30 
21 
17 
13 

1 

S2 

4.50  but  under     5.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 

1 
7 
4 

24 
33 
27 
33 
20 

155 

14.61 

63 
27 

3.50  but  under     4.00... 

46 

3.0O  but  under     3.50... 
2.50  but  under     3.00...' 

25 
33 

2  00  but  under     2.50. . . 

...... 

27 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 

33 

Under  $1.50 

26 

7 
0.66 

Aggregates  

Percentages  

S16 
85.98 

• 

133 
14.02 

...  .V. 

949 
100.00 

• 

899 
84.73 

1.061 
100.00 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  by  indristries — continued. 


BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES,  ETC. 
(10  establisbments.) 


1898. 

1899. 

WBBKI.T    EaSNIMQS 

-  a 

•^  00   . 
00  *«  *- 

^SS 

29 

70 

107. 

107 

98 

102 

77 

S7 

147 

106 

139 

H)8 

39 

SI 

9 

00 

S  es  « 
S  «  t> 

Em 

Oh  « 

-J  «  ^ 

OD 

«  0  ;^ 

• 

(ft 
2 

.1 

< 

0 

CO* 
C9  18  (B 

S  0.  (*- 
fa 

•5  ®  ft* 

•  ■OS* 

33 

00 
11- 

• 

s 

« 

1 

125.00  per  wk.  aiul  over. 

29 

70 

107 

107 

98 

102 

77 

87 

147 

106 

145 

117 

42 

46 

39 

11 

14 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

38 
43 
69 
61 
37 
37 
76 
86 
77 
70 
59 
54 
35 
8 

6 

M.00  but  under  $25.00... 

38 

18.00  hut  under    20.00... 

43 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

69 

13.00  but  under    15.00... 

61 

12.00  but  under    13.(W  .. 

87 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

S7 

lo.OO  but  under    11.00... 

,^^ 

**'"'"* 

76 

9.00  but  under    10.00. . . 

86 

8.O0  but  under     9.00... 

1 
2 
3 
6 

10 
5 

22 

11 

10 

4 

4 

78 

7.O0  but  under     S.OO... 
6.O0  but  under     7.00... 
5.50  but  under     6.00... 
5.O0  but  under     5.50... 
4.50  but  under     5.0O... 
4.00  luit  under     4.50... 

•  «•••• 

6 
9 

15 
30 

n 

14 
9 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

104 
7.64 

72 
62 
60 
45 
13 
22 

3.50  but  under     4.00... 

11 

3.00  but  under     .1.50... 

10 

2.50  but  under     3.00... 

4 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 

4 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 

Under  S1.50  

, 

Agi?regatea  

Percentages  

1.266 
92.36 

! 

1.360 
100.00 

7ri6 
90.65 

1 

78 
9.35 

834 

100.00 

BOOTS   AND   SnOES. 
(22  establlHhnientH.) 


$25.00 

vO.()0 

18.00 

15.  Ui 

1.3.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.1)0 

S.OO 

S.00 

1.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

1.50 

4.00 

3.50 

-    .3.00 

i.-T) 

2.00 

1.50 


)t^r 

lUt 

mt 

Mit 

»ut 
>ut 
mt 
)nt 

)Ut 

>ut 

lUt 

but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


Under  |1 


wk.  and  over 
under  $25.00.. 
under  20.iK>. . 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


Aggregates 
Percentages 


16 
37 
41 
91 

.56 

82 

90 

119 

206 

145 

1761 

1931 

70 

1401 

113 

1251 

97 

499 

591 

79! 

14 

21 

I 

2.4.50 


8.091100.001 


17 

• 

17 

38 

38 

42 

ll 
1 
5 
7 
4 
16 
40 

43 

88 

89 

76 

81 

85 

92 

110 

114 

85 

101 

17S 

5 

223 

118 

37 

13 

168 

83 

51 

.    6 

6 

146 

96 

95 

U' 

202 

23 

78 

4 

106 

22 

lo:^ 

4 

129 

4 

91 

3» 

7 

140 

11 

40 

431 

2 

96 

7 

30 

39 

51J 

127 

3 

27 

63 

fiiv 

153 

^ 

21 

64 

94 

3 

19 

48 

70 

J 

5 

I 

7 

639 

1.086 

271 

239 

2.236 

48.59 

28.59 

12.13 

10.69 

100.00 

C4g 


LAtl6ft   A^}D   il^DOSTRlAL   6TATlSTieS. 


Classified  weekly  earnings^  by  industries — continued. 


BOXES  (WOODEN  AND  PAPER). 
(27  establishments.) 


riNQS. 

1898 

• 

1899. 

Weekly  Earb 

a 

BO 

g  09  « 
fa 

JO 

2  *-  »• 

s  a  o 

S  5  >i 

£ 

< 

00* 
•^  00    . 

(B    M    b 

—  ©  ► 

Females  IS 
years  and 
over. 

«  b  « 

3 

oo 

•H 

■$  o  £ 
gaS 

O  0  »•« 
fa 

• 

s 

1 

< 

$25.00  per  wk.  an 
20.00   >ut  under 

d  over. 
125.00. . . 
20.00... 
18.00... 
15.00. . . 
13.00. . . 
12.00. . . 
11.00... 
lO.OO. . . 

11.00... 

8.00... 

7.00... 

6.00.  . 

5.50... 

5.00... 

4.50  .. 

4.00... 

& 

5i 
10 
24 
19 
42 

1 

5 
5 

10 

24 

19 

42 

34 

54 

111 

107 

108 

256 

82 

43 

90 

132 

64 

17S 

122 

34 

27 

2 

1.549 

100.00 

1 

8 

g 

6 

10 

21 

19 

45 

42 

65 

124. 

90 

183 

134 

23 

23 

29 

7 

■"'3S 

>•.••>• 

6 

18.00  but  under 





10 

35. IX)   >ut  under 

21 

13.00  but  under 

19 

12.00  but  under 



45 

11.00  but  under 

34 

53 

111 

106 

104 

ViZ 

42 

24 

34 

20 

1 

43 

10.00  but  under 

1 



Go 

900  but  under 

*  "ii 

52 
26 
12 
43 

■"*37 

97 

8 

5 
13 
7 
6 
5 
8 

32 
29 
69 
97 
37 
9 

1 

19 
30 
40 
40 
17 
3 

129 

8.00  but  undor 
7.00  but  under 
6.00  but  under 
5.50  but  undeit 
5.00  but  under 
4.50  but  under 
4.00  but  under 
3.50  but  under 

""ki 

36 
14 
36 
53 
IS 
24 
22 

2 
4 
2 
4 
5 

16 
27 
2fi 
117 
53 
21 
11 
2 

4 

32 
20 
37 
47 
13 
16 

iin:'.! 

1691 

10.91  i 

1 

103 

207 

192 

56 

56 

117 

55 

136 

3.00  but  under 
2.50  but  under 

3.50. . . 

3.00... 

• 

272 

83 

2,00  but  under 

26 

1,50  but  under 

2.00. . . 

3 

Ifnder  $1,50 

, 

i    

285 
18.40 

293 

17.72 

1 

Aggregates 
Percentaeet 

806 

51.97 

1 

290 
18.72 

867 

52.42 

1 

317 
19.16 

177 
10.7(1 

1.6&4 
lOO.OO 

BRICK.   TILE   AND   SEWER   PIPE. 
(23  establishuieuts.) 


125.00  ner  wk.  and  over. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

, 

1 

20.00  !)ut  under  SK.OO. .. 

.... 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

*"■  2 

3 

1 

13 



2 

3 

1 

13 

& 
4 

16 

5 

38 

176 

204 

125 

34 

1 

s 

15.00  but  under    IS. 00... 

4 

13.00  but  under    15.00... 

3 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

16 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

, 

5 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

26 

26 

100 

191 

2341 

711 

11 

41 

211 

21 

Ml 

331 

1 

41 
1 

3S 

il.OO  but  under    10.00.  . 

100 

191 

234 

66 

i 

176 

S.OO  I>ut  under     9.00... 

\ 

2m 

7.00  but  under     8,00... 

1 


1\ 

20 

4 

Z 

22 

7 

9 

20 

4 

127 

6.00  but  under     7.00. . . 
5.50  Imt  unHer     6.00... 



5 
1 
4 

10 
2 
9 

33 

4 

54 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 

1 

2 

4,50  but  under     5.00... 

Ill 

1 

i' 

22 

4.00  but  under     4.50... 

6 

•••  «  •  «  • 

****** 

12 

3.50  but  undor     4.00.  . 
3,00  but  under      3.50... 

11 

1 

20 

2.50  but  under     3.00... 
2.00  but  under     2.50... 

1 

t 

1 

( 

4 

1.50  but  undor     -.00... 

1 

1 

1 

Under  $1.50  

1 

• 

1 

1 

I 

Aggregates  

Percentages   

619 

90.51  



68 
9.49 

7171 

lOO.OOl 

1 
1 

617 
87.S9 

1 
0.15 

84 
11.96 

702 
100.00 

[ 

'     '\  f 1 

f 

MANUfAOrUflEftS'  ftETUftKS,  l398-lS9ft. 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  by  industries — continued. 


BROOMS,  BRUSHES.  AND  BASKETS. 
(IG  estnblishmoDts.) 


Wbbklt  Earnings. 


1898. 


a 
"ft 


4 


a 
m  ** 

4*  «  .• 

^  00  ^ 

a  *  ? 

X4 


I 

5  Ji  oc 
-f  Ai  a 


ao 

»^ 

■2S5£ 

a  a  a 
«  0  > 


CB 

00 


1899. 


a 

C  CO 
«    . 

u  «  c. 


^ 


5| 

a»  CO   . 

2  *  i 


i 


^ 


00 

2  k  • 

9)  7^  (L 

so-c  ec 

<B  a  > 


$3.00  per  wk.  nml  over. 
20.0U  but  uuder  |2!5.00... 
Ix.iM  but  under  2d.U0...| 
15.00  but 'under 
i;i.i.t)  iiui.  uiiuer 
12.00  but  under 
11. UU  but  under 
lO.Ou  but  under 

i».ijO  but  under 

X.co  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

6  Uij  bui  under 

5.50  but  under 

f».Ui  but  under 

4.50  but  under 

ix\t  but  under 

3.50  but  under 

3.(jO  but  under 

2.50  but  lender 

2.00  but  under 

1.50  but  undei 
tader  J1.50 


18.00... I 
l*j.«»0...| 
13.00...  I 
U.W...[ 
U.OO...! 
Hl.tyj... 

1^.00... 

8.00... 

7.00.. . 

6.00... 

5.fjO... 

5.00... 

4.00... 
3.50. . . 
3.00... 
2.50... 


1 
2 
5 

H 

»l 

Jjy 

40 
31 
36 

1! 


2 


V 


Aggregates 


1731 


1' 

41 

13 


II 

11 

3 

29 
41 
331 

3(3 

5| 
3l 
5 

1 
4 

15 
1 


251         31 


2). 


71 

8| 

11 

181 

33 

22 

32 

41 

3 

2 

3 


PciTcentatjes  '  84.39i 


i.ofH  12.  aJ 


1.46 


U 


2 
2 
7 
2 
4 
3 
11 
2 
9 
2 
3 
2 
2 


183]         51        51 


I 


lOO.OOjJ  76.58]    2.0&I  21.33 


OB 

9 

« 

tic 

to 

to 


7 

9 

11 

18 

35 

24 

39 

43 

7 

9 

14 

2 

9 

2 

3 

3 

3 


239 


100.00 


BURIAL  OASES.   CASKETS,   COFFINS,   ETC. 


(3   establishments.) 


1^.00  per  w;:   and  over. 
20.U0  but  under  $.5.00... 

2 

2 

IX.OO  liur  nnder    20.00... 

15.00  but  under    18  00. . . 



4 

9 

14 

5 

9 

53 

25 

sa 

30 

1 
8 
7 
H 
9 

.■•••• 

4 

9 

14 

5 

10 

5:« 

25 
59 

11 

9 
13 

1 
14 
53 
28 
70 
32 

7 

6 
4 
2 
2 

11 

13. OU  but  under    15.00... 

1 

9 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

1 

13 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

1 

10.00  but  under    11. CO. . . 

1 

1 

15 

9.00  but  under    li).0'». . . 

53 

K.(iO  but  under     9.00... 

2S 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

*i 

A 
7 
3 
6 
9 
3 
25 

,    .    ..1 

76 

6.00  but  under     7.00... 

31 

8 
11 

•4 

1 
11 

9 
13 
10 

4 

36 

5.5(J  but  under     6.00... 

1 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 



18 

4.50  but  under     5.00... 

13 
10 
12 
38 
13 
7 

9 

12 

1 
1 
5 
12 
1 
5 

16 

4.00  but  under     4.50... 

IS 

3.50  but  under     4.00. . .' 

26 

3.00  but  nnder     3.50... 

13 
7 
1 

6 

6 

30 

2.50  but  nnder     3.00... 

1 

2.00  Imt  under     2.50... 

5 

1.50  but  nnder     2.00... 

ITnder  $1.50 

::;:::  ::::::i 

I 

59 

18.0^ 
1 

1 

Aggregate!*  

Percentagefl  

235 

71. SS 

1 

2] 

6.4" 

1 

12 
3.6f- 

1 

3271 

100.00 

1 

258 

72.27 

1 

5S 

14.85 

1 

21 
6. 88 

26 
7.00 

357 

100.00 

650 


LAbOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  Statistics. 


Classified  weekly  earnings,  by  industries — continued. 


CEMENT,  LIME,  PLASTER,  ETC. 
(9  e.stablishment8.) 


Wbbklt  Earnings. 


$25.00  per 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

15.00  but 

IS.OO  but 

12.00  but 

11.00  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

P. 00  but 

5.50  but 

5.00  but 

4.50  but 

4.00  but 

3.50  but 

3.00  but 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.60  buf 

Under  $1. 


wk.  .ind  over.] 
under  $25.00. 
under    20.00. 


under 
under 
und»»r 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50  .... 


18.00... 
15.00... 
13.00... 
1^.00  .. 
11.00,,. 
lO.OO... 

9.00... 

8.00... 

7.00... 

6.00... 

5.50... 

5.00... 

4.50... 

4.00... 

3.50... 

3.00... 

2.50... 

2.00... 


1898. 


a 
22 

»is!? 

O  n  £ 
-3  ®  ► 
CO  'oC 

7^ 


2? 

< 

ao 

i 

^  * 

a 

i>^ 

■^ 

« 

o»  . 

St-  • 

CB 

male 
ears 
ver. 

« !^  <c 
■2  «  ® 

ti'o  S 
S5« 

1 

a  >*0 

s-o  >. 

9  0  K 

^ 

£ 

^ 

=^ 

1899. 


a 
« !:  fe 

A   flS    C 


1  = 

CO  «« 
(I)  .^ 


§5- 

SB  ^ 


v4 


S  9  tH 


i' 

2 

1| 


101 


90 

43 

112 

6 

44 


19 


2| 


12 


Aggregates 


Percentages^ 


3401 


95.511    1.12 


12 
3.37 


lOl 
3| 

901 

43! 

112 

01 

441 


19 


2! 
1 


13 


35G 

100.00 


1 

3 
3 

5 

12 

11 

18 

S5 

111 

CO 

•  135 

1 


451 
83.83 


4 

2 

1 

104 


7 
18 


2lS        37 


4.83 


6.8S 


24 
4.46 


S 


1 
3 
3 
5 

12 

U 

18 

85 

111 

66 

136 

11 

2 

4 

23 

7 

6 

10 

24 


533 

100.00 


CHAIRS. 

(10  estnbll8hmenls.) 


$25.00  per 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

15.00  but 

13.00  but 

12.00  but 

11.00  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

6.50  but 

5.00  but 

4.50  but 

4.O0  but 

3.50  but 

3.00  but 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under  $1. 


wk.  and  over, 
under  $25.00... 
under    20.00... 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
nnder 
50 


18.0*)... 
15.00... 
13.00. . . 
12.00... 
11.00... 

laoo... 

9.00... 
8.00... 
7.00  .. 
6.00... 
♦5.50... 
5.00... 

T  •  t.HJ  •  •  » 

4.00... 
3.50... 
3.00... 
2..50... 
2.03. . . 


16 

24 

15 

43 

23 

99 

40 

95 

209 

541 

1.190 

176 

160 

22 

11 


Aggregates 


2,6711      135 

I 


Percentages  j  76.H9i    3.S8 


13 
12 
23 

.VI 
36 
2.5 
18 
5 


168 


71 
16, 
24 
15| 
431 
23 

41 

95 

209 

&11 

1,208 

243 

212 

13S 

86 

1S5 

150 

93 

34 

10 


3,474 


10 

»> 

22 

36 

41 

79 

103 

146 

1701 

641 

.3t;6| 

139i 

34 

4 

6 


2.819 


4.84  lOO.COil  79.71 


2! 

5 

12 
31 
15 
B6 
10 


131 


30 
11 
3S 
93 
34 
92 
99 
45 
12 
2 


456 


9 
7 

19) 
25 
25 

39! 


2 

10 

20 

22 

36 

41 

79 

103 

146 

170 

641 

1.3S8 

155 

84 

L^ 

62 

167 

134 

70 

51 

9 


I 


II 


F 


131   3.537 
3.70f  12.891    3.701100*  00 


I 


I 


! 


Manufacturers*  returns,  isss-ism. 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  industries — continued. 


CIGARS,   SNUFF  AND  TOBACCO. 
(50  establishmentB.) 


1898 

• 

18B9. 

) 

WkekIiT  Easnimqs. 

d 
*  2  u 

9  eo  » 

as 

^1 

!3  cd  » 
g  a>  ► 

1 

«    2 

9 

ao 

S 

s 

8 

ill 

46 
66 
62 
94 
58 
109 
119 
67 

^ 
31 

24 

23 

26 

19 

68 

82 

42 

16 

30  a 
«  2  »^ 

;4 

00 

lie 

S  C3  O 

i 

i 

8 

125.00  per  wk.  a  ml  over. 

6 

6 

13 

45 

•  62 

60 

^5 

50 

99 

74 

43 

35 

5 

5 

3 

3 

r? 

45' 

t 

8 

211.00  but  under  $25.00... 

1 

8 

18.00  but  uurter    20.00... 

1  .  .   a   .  •  . 

i 

17 

15.00  but  undei-    18.00... 

43 

13.00  but  under    16.00... 

■■•  4 

I 

5 

6 

20 

20 

2r, 

19 

8 

11 

6 

8 

3 

• 

68 

63 

60 

177 

106 

56 

34 

52 

15 

9 

1 

7 

4 

3 

...... 

68 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

63 

11.00  but  under    12.(jO».. 

4 
3 
2 
21 
4 
8 
3 
6 
4 
11 
1 

25 

20 

12 

7 

2 

4 

2 

4 
5 
5 

6 

10 
40 
62 
30 

8 

3 

63 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

177 

9.00  luit  under    10. 0«... 

■      13 

21 

13 

32 

23 

10 

4 

3 

9 

46 

4 

6 

110 

Jv.OO  but  under     9,00... 

77 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

47 

6.00  but  under     7.0i)... 
5.50  but  under     6.00... 

6 

...... 

90 
38 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 
4.ftr>  but  under     5.00... 
4.0)  but  under     4.50... 
3.50  but  under     4.00... 

1 

6 
21 
23 
23 
22 
25 
5 
1 

2 
10 
11 
22 
22 

4 
34 

22 
21 
42 

58 

3.U0  but  under     3.50... 

d4 

2.X»  but  under     3.00... 

30 

2.0<>  but  under     2.50... 

65 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 

1 

5 

Under  $1.50  

"   "1"             j 

1 



1            < 

1781 
17.04 

1,045 
100.00 

187 
16.29 

AfTfrregatcs 

Percentage*  

594 
56.84 

112 
13.59 

131 
12.53 

733 
63.85 

133 
10.72 

105 
9.14 

1,157 
100.00 

CLOTHING. 


(23  establishments.) 


$25.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  $26.00... 

31 

27 

31 

35 

14 

32 

9 

30 

42 

14 

9 

17 

3 

12 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
%• ! 

...... 

31 

27 

31 

35 

14 

34 

30 

48 

65 

112 

61 

197 

350 

708 

244 

208 

290 

169 

88 

54 

33 

9 

2.841i! 

100.00 

1 

33 
49 
24 
34 
22 
44 
29 
27 
18 
12 
34 
10 
14 
6 
7 

963 

12.67 

33 

1 

60 

18.UU  but  under    20.00... 

24 

1.1.00  but  under    18  00... 

1 

35 

13.00  but  under    15.00. . . 

22 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

2 

21 

IS 

23 

98 

55 

180 

347 

695 

242 

1»7 

269 

lOS 

28 

5 

|... 

"  "3 

2» 

13 

39 

85 

138 

162 

209 

623 

247 

114 

284 

198 

75 

32 

5 

5 

47 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

58 

10. 00  but  under    11.00... 

1 

40 

9.00  but  under    lO.OO. .. 

57 

S.OO  but  under     9.00... 

...... 

07 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

1 

6 

178 

r». 00  but  under     7.00... 

i 

172 

5.50  but  under     6.00... 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 
4 
2 

3 

27 

28 
29 
40 
60 

15 

1 

225 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 
4.30  but  under     5.00... 

1 

632 
284 

4.00  but  under     4.50... 
3.50  but  under     4.00... 
.•5.00  but  under     3.50... 
2.50  but  under     3.00... 
2.00  but  under     2.50... 

2 

10 
7 
9 
3 

7 
9 
53 
51 
46 
33 
9 

208 

7.32 

129 
321 
281 
119 
86 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 

22 

rnd€»r  $1.50  

6 

Aggregates  

Percentages  

312 
11.02 

2,288 
80.53 

32 
1.13 

2,263 
78.90 

31 

1.06 

1 

211 
7.36 

2,868 
100  00 

C52 


tAl36ft  AND  IKDUSTftlAL  STATISTICS. 


Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  industries — continued. 


CONFECTIONERIES,  CRACKERS,  ETC. 


(12  establishments.) 


1808. 

1809. 

Weekly  Eaknings. 

d 

30 
-*  GO 

« t:  fe 

0)  cs  4> 

-3  ®  t 

a 

:1 

as 

^2, 

S  U     ' 

eSTS  « 
Q  7  >< 

i 

if 

d 

^  »  . 
Q  ee  « 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

^2« 

S2 

o  d  t«l 

1 
1 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over. 

6 
9 

18 
20 

9 

6 

9 

18 

20 

27 

12 

29 

34 

11 

28 

20 

11 

23 

34 

77 

95 

172 

194 

177 

162 

3 

~i'^n 

lOO.OO 

2 

8 
12 
18 
19 
34 
12 
30 
39 
31 
35 
90 

8 
18 
11 
13 
12 

4 

1. . . .  • . 

1 

2 

20.00  but  uuQer  $26.00... 

8 

IS.'OO  but  under   2U.00... 

, 

12 

16.00  but  under    18.00... 

IS 

13.00  buc  under    15.00... 

Id 

IL'.OO  but  under    13.00. . . 

27| 

I2i 

M 

11. OO  but  under    12.00... 

12 

lO.OO  but  under    11.00... 

2^J 
33 

11 
27 
18 

6 

20 
12 
20 
15 

4 

.....  • 

30 

0.00  but  under    10.00... 

1 

39 

ii.OO  but  under     9. '10... 

31 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

"\ 

2 

5 
2 
13 
27 
51 
85 
45 
26 
8 

4 
8 
11 
12 
22 
48 
61 
91 
58 
18 

S9 

6.00  but  under     7.00... 

38 

?.50  but  under     6.00... 

19 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 
4.50  but  under     5.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 
3.60  but  under     4.00..." 
3.00  but  under     3.50... 
2.50  but  under     3.00... 

1 

4 

27 
25 
66 
49 
22 
19 

5 

3 
4 

17 

lOO 

129 

135 

3 

2 
9 
19 
46 
36 
29 
11' 
18 

2 

10 

TO 

20» 

126 

108 

5 

32 
43 

82 
129 
y76 
296 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 

148 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 

126 

Under  $1.50  

6 

" 



213 

18.19 

Aggregates  

Percentages  

296 
25,2d 

266 
22.71 

396 
33.81 

337 
24.60 

333 
24.30 

170 
12.41 

630 

36.69 

1,370 
100  00 

COOKING  AND  HEATIM>  APPARATUS. 
(5  establishments.) 


S25.00  per 

^.00  but 

18.00  but 

15.00  but 

13.00  but 

12.00  l)Ut 

11. OO  but 

10.0(»  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.O0  but 

6.00  but 

5.50  Imt 

f-.OO  but 

4.50  but 

4.00  Imt 

?..r^  hut 

3.00  Imt 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under  %1. 


wlc.  .and  over, 
under  $25.00... 
under    20.00... 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


18.00... 
15.00... 
13.00. . . 
12.00... 
11.00... 
10.00... 

9.00... 

8.00... 

7.00... 

6.00.   . 

5.60... 

5.00... 

4.50... 

4.00... 

3.50... 

3.00.'. . 

2.50... 

2.00... 


I 


Aggregates 
Percentages 


11 
2\ 
30 

120| 
92 
73 
30 

eo 

146 
1131 

71) 
54| 

111 

171 

....I 

....I 

I 


852 
73.5<i 


3 
0.26 


27 
18 
21> 
62 
70 
51 


303 
26.16 


I 


11 
24 
30 

1201 
921 
781 
30 
60 
146 
113 
71 
54 
11 
44 
18 
21 
62 
70 
51 
64 


1,158 
100.00 


11 

25 

U 

130 

107 

82 

13 

75 

136 

lai 

66 
40 
15 
11 
5 


871 
74.761 


0.25 


26 
11 
24 
69| 
40 
81 
60 


291 
24.99 


U 
25 
34 
130 
107 
82 
13 
75 
136 
131 
66 
40 
16 
37 
17 
26 
69 
40 
81 
50 


1,165 
100.00 


MANUFACTURERS*   RETURNS,   1898-1899. 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  industries — continued. 


COOPERAGE. 

(IH  ofltablishments.) 


1808. 

1899. 

WSBKLT   BaRNINOB. 

2- 

n  u  k 

•  «  a. 

s  ®  ^ 

S  »4  CB 

39 

s  **  «• 

ST}  S 

1 

< 

a 
»  S  t 

CO  >»c 

=1 

CO 

5  efl  05 

S  <3)  > 

oo       U 

» 5r  5 

00 

lie 

^4 

i 

1 

S 
< 

SaS.OOper  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  $25.00... 

3 

S 

10 
43 
49 
43 
30 

1 
31 
8 
10 
43 
49 
43 
39 
43 
141 
64 
57 
55 
14 
17 
131 
191 

111 

91 

r>i 

1 

2 

33 
71 

n 

50 
31 
54 
148 
40 
43 
27 
15 
10 
4 

1 

2 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

33 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

71 

13.00  but  under    16.00. . . 

13 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

5 

«J 

11  .€0  but  under   12.00... 

32 

10.00  but  under    11.00. . . 
ii.OO  but  unclor    10.00... 

43 
1411 

•  ••*•• 

1 

1 
4 

66 

152 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 

64 

56 

54 

14 

15 

4 

8 

1 

4 

40 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 
6.00  but  unUer     7.00. . . 
5.S0  but  under     6.00. . . 

i 

•  ••••.• 

9 

6 

.      9 

8 
6 

52 
33 
24 

5.00  but  under     6.50... 
4.50  but  under     5.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 



•    •    •   •        • 

2 
9 
11 
10 
5 
5 

18 
10 

3.50  but  under     4.00... 

1 

1 

3.00  but  under     3.5U. . . 

2.60  but  under     3.00... 

3 

3 

2.C0  but  under     2.50... 

~\ 

1.60  but  under     2.00... 

1 

Under  $1.50 

1 

44 

6.84 

1         1 

5-13 
91.11 

1 
0.17 

AggrogatoH  

Percentages  

599 
93.16 

■  •  ■       •  ■ 

643 
100.00 

53 

8.72 

696 
100.00 

COTTON  AND  UNION  GOODS. 


(6  establishments.) 


125.00  per 

30.00  but 

18.00  but 

10.00  but 

13.00  but 

1L'.00  hut 

n.OO  but 

10.00  hut 

n.OO  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

5.50  bnt 

5  00  hut 

4.60  but 

4.00  hut 

3.50  hut 

3.00  hut 

2.50  hut 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under  |1. 


wk.  and  over. 


J 


under 
under 
und«r 
und*»r 
und>M 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
nncler 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


>25.no... 

20.00. . . 
18.00. . . 
15.00. . . 
13.00. . . 
12.00... 
11.00... 
10.  OC... 

9.00. . . 

8.00... 

7.00. . . 

6.00. . . 

•).5i/.    . 

5.00. . . 

4.50.. 

4.00... 

3.o<). . 

3.00  .. 

2.00... 


! ^1: 


Aggregates  . 
Percentagcd 


11 
71 
31 
31 
31 

r>! 

7 
19 

3? 
2m 
13 
20 
17 
11 


I, 


1 


4 
12 
44 

18 
17 
39 
40 
26 
8 


.1. 


169 
34.86 


209 


1 
4 
1» 
10 
12 
10 
1 


51 


II 


41 
12l 

101 
121 

181 


II 

71 
31 
31 
31 
71 
7 

23 'I 
1811 
7611 
3SII 
3111 
6711 
8211 
5711 
3211 
2SII 
111 


4 

3 

7 

8 

5 

8 

16 

13 

21 

17 

15 

16 

9 

10 

3 

6 


.l_. 


1 


5 
14 
41 
» 
23 
18 
69 

5 
22 
16 


)    10.51' 


56|      485>|      1611      238 
I 


2! 
IS 
6 
6 
7 


1 
30 

5 
7 
5 


39 


48 


4 

3 

7 
8 
6 
9 
16 
18 

58 
39 
39 
30 
127 
19 
41 
28 


486 


43.091  10.51!  11.551100.0011  33.121  48.99]    8.02[ 

I  II  I  I  I 


9.871100.00 


'  mt' 


»■■■»       >j 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  industries — continued. 


ELECTRICAL  AND  GAS  APPARATUS  AND  SUPl^LIES. 

(17  establlshinentB.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Wbbklt  Eabmimob. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 

0 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  UU' 
der  18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

• 

5 

0 

1 

-< 

126.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  $25.00... 

8 

19 

38 

IT: 

88 

100 

49 

122 

208 

iS 

88 

65 

24 

27 

11 

15 

10 

8 

3 

8 

19 
38 
7.-1 
88 
100 
49 
122 
203 
4X 
88 
72 
27 
321 
24 
53 
43 
55 
51 
16 

7 
25 
33 
93 
97 

104 
46 

137 

169 
57 

149 
50 
14 
18 
13 
12 
IS 
4 

7 

25 

18.00  but  under    d).O0. . . 

33 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

93 

IC. 00  but  under   15.00... 

97 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 
11.00  but  under    12.00... 

104 

46 

10.00  but  under    11.00. . . 

137 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

169 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 

1 

58 

7.00  but  under     8.00. . . 

149 

6.00  but  under     7.00... 
5.50  but  under     6.00... 
5.00  but  under     6.50... 
4.50  but  under     5.00. . . 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 
3.S0  but  under     4.00... 
8.O0  but  under     3.50... 
2.50  but  under     3.00... 
2.00  but  under     2.50... 

2 

1 
2 
9 
15 
8 
4 

E 

5 
2 
3 
4 

23 
25 
41 
39 
4 

9 

m 

4 
10 

2 
1 

1 

21 
6 
7 
2 
5 

1 
4 
11 
13 
21 
40 
41 
4 

3 

7 
5 
5 

53 
19 
30. 
47 
39 
68 
54 
14 
6 

1.60  but  under     2.00...' 

L  nder  $1.50  

146 
12.14 

16 
1.33i 

1.046 

83.89 

1 

.  Afpgrefcates  

Percentajpes  1 

1 

993 
82.54 

48 
3. 99 

1,203! 
100.001 

1 

46 
3.68 

135 
10.S2 

20 
1.00 

1.947 
100.00 

FLOUR  AND  FEED. 


(65  establish nuMits.) 


$25.00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00 
l.tOO 
12.00 
11.00 
lO.OO 

C'.OO 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

P.  50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

£.00 

1.50 
Under  |1, 


pe 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 
bu 


wk.  mill  over, 
under  $25.00. . . 
under    20.00... 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


Ag^egateA 


IS.OO... 
15.00... 
13.00. . . 
12.00... 
11.00... 
10.00. . . 

9.00... 

8.00... 

7.00... 

G.OO... 

5  50... 

5.00... 

4.00... 
3.50... 

3.no... 

2.50. . . 
2.00. . . 


11 
19 
21 
149 
51 
103 
.'-.O 
174 
227 
94 
81 
(»| 
51 
31 
91 
31 
2 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

....'..1...... 

11 

19 

211 

149i 

51 : 

103 

50! 

174! 

2281 

951 

831 

681 

5i 

31 

91 

41 

91 

71 


11, 


,1, 


1.0771 


91 
I 


31 


Percentages  I  98.87     0.S1|    0.251    0.07J 

I  1  I  I  I 


II  l.OOOi 

I       I 

0.07J10O.0Of 


23 
]fi 

KIl 

74' 

4o; 

»4' 

4*1 

272 

172 

83 

75 

G7 

6 

3 

fl 

2 


92S^ 
95.87 


22 


281        12 
2.89     1.24 


23 

16 

16 

74 

411 

34 

40 

272 

173 

Sd 

77 

64 

6 

4 

9 

5 


28 

1 


969 
100.00 


MANUFACTURERS*   RETURNS,   1898-1899. 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  l>y  industries — continued. 


FURNITURE. 
(38  establlshmentB.) 


1898. 

1899. 

'WBBKIiT   EABNINOB. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
wver. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

1 

< 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
yean  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Fen 'ales 
under  18 
years. 

1 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over. 

2 

1 

12 

50 

4.1 

86 

(>2 

150 

2^ 

298 

407 

727 

100 

87 

31 

16 

12 

1 

2 

1 

12 

50 

•15 

861 

64 

150 

289 

298 

4121 

749 

116 

102 

89 

74; 

asi 

931 
97 
69 
5 

21 

1 

2.873 
100.00! 

9 

12 

15 

52 

94 

162 

112 

170 

300 

399 

427 

607 

74 

34 

26 

6 

13 

5 

• 

9 

2I1.OO  but  under  $25.00... 

'..*.'... 

. 

12 

iS.OO  but  under    20.00... 

•••••• 

15 

Ifi.OO  but  under    18.00... 

52 

13.00  but  under    15.00... 

94 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

162 

il.OO  but  under    12.00... 

2 

1 

113 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

170 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

1 
3 
5 
4 

22 
1' 

13 
1 

4 

301 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 

402 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

r, 

22 
4 
2 
H 
3 
1 
1 

, 

4 

24 
18 
33 
88 
54 
57 
80 
61 
28 

2 

1 

3 

2 
6 

2 

2 

487 

r..00  but  under     7.00... 

635 

5.30  but  under     6.00... 
5.00  but  under     5.50... 
^.50  but  under     5.W... 
4.00  but  under     4.50. . . 
3.50  but  under     4.00... 
3.00  but  under     3..'i0... 
2.60  but  under     3.00... 

12 
13 
55 
55 
55 
89 
97 
67 
5 
2 

1 

2 

i 

117 

70 

113 

•    SI 
72 

91 

61 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 

1 

23 

1.60  but  under     2.00... 

2 

Under  $1.50  

Ajfffregates  

Percentngcs  

2.376 
iS2.m 

1 
44 

1.54 

1 

450 
15.65 

3 

.011 

2.517 

83.42 

1 

55 
1.82 

429 
14.231 

16 
0.53 

3,017 
100.00 

FURS,  OLOVKS  AND  MITTENS. 
(9   eRtnbllHhmouts.) 


r:5.oo 

2u.(j0 

1S.0O 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

S.OO 

7.00 

€.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

•1.00 

n.oo 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

Under 


per  wk.  and  over.          3 



II 
■1 

2 
2 
4 
5 
9 
6 
15 
2 
3 

2 

but  under  $^.00 



•             .  • 

2 

liut  under    2(\0O... 

3 
4 

10 
8 
3 

12 
4 
5 
2 
9 
2 

4^ 




3|| 

411 
lOil 

nil 

711 
1         18  1 
101 
'          81.. 

1        311 

1911 
•        1911.. 
1        2411 
1        2311 

711.. 

111.. 
1          411.. 

311 . . 
II . . 

•  •  *  * 

4 

but  under    18.00... 

5 

but  under    15.00. ..< 

9 

but  under    13.00... 



3 

4 

6 

6 

3 

9 

22 

17 

15 

21 

22 

7 


2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

12 

24\ 

31 

10 

8 

but  under    12.00...- 

17 

but  under    11.00. . . 

6 

but  under    10.00... 

7 

but  under     9.00. . . 

5 

but  under     8.00..." 

7 

13 

3 

19 

but  under     7.00... 

37 

bu*'  under     6.0O... 



2 

36 

but  under     5.50... 

10 

but  under     5.00... 

1 

1 

it 3 

1 
4 

7- 

13 

5 

9 

1     

8 

but  under     4.h0... 

1 

17 

but  under     4.00. . . 

5 

but  under     3.30... 





3 

i 

12 

but  under     3.')0.  ..\ 

4 

1         2 

3          3 

e 

6 

but  under     2.50... 

■  •....  1 

1 

7 

but  under     2.00. . . 





. 

I 

1 

1 

r  $1  50  ...: 

1 J 

• II 

•    1 

""f ', 

1 
1.35 

61.&II 

9 
4.10 

II 

21911        76 
II 
100.0011  33.931 

1! 

^fCfrreerates  

PercentftRefl  | 

711 
1 
32.431 

4 

1.83 

139 

5 
2.23 

4 

1.79 

224 
100  00 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Clctasi/led  weekly  earnings,  'by  industHeB — continued. 


IRON"  GOODS  (MALLEABLE). 
(24  establishments.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Weekly  Eabnings. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

2  *  ® 
S  ®  S: 

MaJed  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 

1 
1 

Males  18 
years  and 
oyer. 

Females  18 
years  aud 
over. 

fl 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

m 

m 

1 

$25.00  per  wfe.  and  over. 

121 
234 
132 
201 

121 
234 
132 
201 
169 
511 
308 
240 
351 
539 
871 
287 
175 

72 
140 
106 
13f» 
102 

34 
2 

150 

73 

113 

462 

403 

495 

258 

52fi 

605 

1.270 

276 

2>'5 

49 

53 

37 

IS 

14 

150 

20.00  but  under  125.00... 
18.00  but  under    20.no... 

1 

, 

73 

113 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

1 

462 

13.00  but  under    15.00... 

169 

403 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

511 
:)03 

495 

11.00  but  under   12.00... 

258 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

240f 

361 

539' 

1 

i 

i 

1 

2 

6 

2 

S 

634 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

606 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 



30 
25 
50 
93 
97 
74 
69 
94 
33 

i 

i 

1.300 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 
6.00  but  under     7.00... 
5.50  but  under     6.00... 
5.(0  but  under     5.50... 
4.50  but  under      5.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 
3.50  but  under      4.0O. .. 

870 

248 

121 

49 

48 
8 

1 

1 
1 





2 
3 

1 

as 

53 
23 
93 
96 
124 
99 
.•M< 

...... 



304 
337 
143 

l.i2 

117 

78 

liu 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

34 

2.50  but  under     .S.OO. . . 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 

1 

1 

1 

1.50  but  under     2.00.  . 

1 

Ilnd^r  $1.50 







565 
9.96 

Affgreffntes  

Percentages  ! 

t 

4,145 
87.891 

9 

0.191 

1 

562 
11.92 

4.n6 

100.001 

I        1 

5.087 
89.7 

17 
0.08 

2 

5.671 
100.00 

KNIT  GOODS. 
(16  establish mentK.) 


125.00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
12.00  but 
11.00  but 
10. 00 

:;.oo 

8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
?..«iO 
2.00 
1.50 


per 
but 
but 
but 
but 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


wk.  and  over 
under  $25.00. . 
under  30.00.. 


Under  $1. 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


IS.OO. . 

15.00. . 

1.*).00.. 

12.00. . 

11.00.. 

10.00. . 

9.JJ0.. 

8.00. . 

7.0O.. 

6.00.. 

.'iO. . 

,00.. 

.50.. 

,00.. 

50.. 

,00.. 

,nU, . 


\ 

.1 


5. 
5. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
2. 


2.00. 


7 

8 

11 

20i 

ir>i 

181 
171 
161 
401 
471 
521 
431 


1 

) 

....... 

i; 

..:.: 

11 

17 

32 

.?4 

10 

1  "    ifi 

II 

3' 

II 
II 

21 


I. 


63! 

^11 

891 
1471 
146' 
15.51 

87! 

221 

1!. 


Tercentagee  l  13.77 


51 

41, 

m 

311 
251 
61 
361 
121 
l?.l 


Aggregates   '      302!      9251      172 

42.191    7.86 


I 


301 

I 


4^ 

1«l 
901 

321 

184 1 
931 

2001 
741 
IH 


I 

81 
111 
201 
15! 

181 
231 

271 

571 

791 

112; 

1411 

9«>l 

163'1 

199'! 

262H 

19MI 

309H 

128  fl 

235'! 

7511 

1811 

— _4! 

S03i  2.1921 

36.18:100.00 1 
I  il 


5 

5 

8 

8 

5 

5 

20 

20 

13 

15 

13 

......' 

13 

19 

IS 
9 

3ii 

37 

23 

33 

67 

91 

1 

1<« 

412 

29 

3 

4 

7« 

60 

91. 

5 

33 

1S9 

40 

160 

12 

25 

237 

12 

86 

6 

9 

lU 

16 

144 

19 

50 

23S 

am- 

12 

44 

257 

176 

25 

57 

25.S 

1 

1^ 

16 

144 

S2B 

3 

64 

16 

m 

261 

l.** 

43 

172 

5 

7 

1.54 

!»; 

7 

30 

37 

3 

3 

[ 

349 

I.IJW 

174 

854 

2,575 

1 

13.61 

46.51 

6.73 

1 

3S.15 

1100.00 

*■   w 


^«-T"  ■» 
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CJassi/leU  weekly  earnings ^  by  industries — continued. 


LAORU  BEER. 
(57  e^nblishments.) 


1 

Webklt  Eabnihos. 

1898. 

1899. 

• 

Male  4  18 
years  and 
over. 

lis 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

« 

a 
1 

< 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

S  <^  5^ 

fit* 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18^ 
years. 

i 
1 

i 

125.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  125.00... 
18.00  but  under   20.00... 
15.00  but  under    18.00... 
13.00  but  under    15.00... 
:  l.QO  but  unfler    13.00. . . 
12.00  but  under    12.00... 
10.00  but  under    11.00... 

271 
201 
27 
489 
515 
437 
127 

1 

27 

20 

27 

489 

flo 

437 

127 

163 

300 

65 

42 

129 

14 

15 

205 

16 

186 

137 

,     133 

37 

1 

19 

19 

34 

243 

441 

762 

227 

314 

159 

75 

34 

85 

4 

15 
16 
19 
22 
29 
1 

19 

19 

1 

34 

::::::  ::::::i 



243 

1 

441 





.....  • 

762 

.. 

2i7 

. 

344 

9.00  but  under    10.00...       309 
%.00  but  under     9.00...        65 

159 

75 

7.09  but  under     8.00... 
6.00  but  under     7.00... 
r. 60  but  under     6.00... 
6.00  but  under     5.50... 
4.G0  but  under     5.00. . . 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 
Sw50  but  under     4.00... 

421 

128' 

10 

9 
48 

1 

::::::  ::::::i 

2 
3 
7 

16 
83 
65 
68 
44 
60 

36 

1 

3 

i 

89 

3 

5 

76 
65 
34 

11 

2 

127 

.«» 

68 

101 

113 

•  61 

2 

3 

4 
7 

10 
91 
83 

1 

78 
95 

9 

35 
106 

94 
1S2 

3.00  but  under     3.50... 

234 

2.S0  but  under     3.00... 

66 

16j| 

2.00  but  under     2.50. . . 

1.60  but  under     2.00... 

Under  $1.50 

;;::;:  .:::..i 

1 

Agisregikte»  

Percentages  

1 

1 

2.417 
78.14 

270 
8.7i 

226 
7.31 

18G 
6.82 

3,093 

100.001 

1 

2.548 
77.80 

348 
10.63 

196 
5.98 

183  8.276 
5.59 100.00 

LEATHER, 
(25  ettabllsbmentt.) 


$26  00  per  wk.  a 

20.00  but  unde 

18.00  but  unde 

15.00  but  unde 

13.00  but  unde 

12.00  but  unde 

11.00  but  unde 

IC.OO  but  unde 

9.00  but  unde 

8.00  but  unde 

7.00  but  unde 

6.00  but  unde 

6.60  but  unde 

P.09  but  unde 

4.S0  but  unde 

^.00  but  undo 

S.50  but  unde 

3.00  but  unde 

2.50  but  unde 

2.00  but  under 

1.50  b^^  under 

L'nder  $1.50  .... 


od  o^er. 
$26.00... 
20.00... 
18.00... 
1.V00... 
13.00... 
12.00... 
11.00... 
10.00... 

9.00... 

8.00... 

7.00... 

6.00... 

5.60. . . 

6.00... 

4.60... 

4.00... 

8.00... 
2.60... 
2.00... 


7 

11 

18 

98 

123 

176 
287! 

9;;2; 

1.087 

798 

196 

64 

3«i 

7 


26 
25 
49 
60 
32 
27 
21 


7 
5 
12 
43 
521 
47 
37 
37 


AggregAteti 


fercentagcs 


3.916 
87.64 


244 
5.46 


2401 
5.37 


15 
35 
18 


7 

11 

18 

98 

123 

571 

176 

287 

962 

1.091 

798 

229 

94 

96 

110 

84 

89 

93 

65 


68 
1.58 


4.468 
100.00 


4 

10^ 

41 

77 

191 

274 

106 

392 

677 

1.347 

S15I 

15-> 

51 

19 

5 

1 


4.164 
86.47 


2 


1 

26 
33 
60 
60 
30 
27 


.iV  •  •  .  • 


116 
19 
27 

fl 

51 
20 

7 


249 
6.15 


317 
6.56 


2 

.Y7 
30 
20 


4 

10 
41 

77 

191 

274 

106 

394 

69 

1.347 

816 

2P6 

102 

106 

98 

74 

116 

52 

27 


89   4.814 


1.82 


1500.00 


42 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


CJctsHfied  weekly  earnings,  by  indtistries — continued. 


LUMBER,  LATH  AND  SHINX3LES. 
(124  establlRhments.) 


1898. 

1890. 

Wbuklt  Eabmimos. 

2  «  « 
-.0 

5^ 

2  4® 

fa 

S 

Sot 

9  9  ;»k 

fa 

i 
1 

< 

d 
00* 

^  09     . 

fa 

1 

a 

as® 
fa 

i 

£ 
5 

S26.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  125.00... 

207 

206 
1S6 

m 

206 

156 

314 

443 

476 

290 

763 

3,353 

3.118 

3,360 

1.590 

261 

•    183 

241 

73 

84 

85 

46 

2 

10 

255 

178 

179 

480 

647 

901 

711 

1.774 

5.605 

4,413 

2.388 

614 

67 

43 

96 

9 

13 

I 

1 

256 

178 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

•  •••••' 

179 

IC. 00  but  under   18.00...       3141 

•  •  •  •     * 

1 

481 

13.00  but  under   15.00... 

443 
476 
289 

547 

li^.OO  but  under   18.00... 

SOI 

11.00  but  under   12.00... 

i 

3 

a 

1 

14 

23 

31 
2 

3 

8 
2 

} 

714 

IC. 00  but  under   11.00...       7631 

3 

14 
2 

43 
101 
25 
88 
76 
49 
56 
68 
18 
12 
2 



i 

2 

1.777 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 
8.00  but  under     9.00... 

3.322 

3.116 

3.347 

1.517 

217 

126 

183 

12 

4 

"  i 

2 

1 

14 

16 

26 

13 

2 

8 

9 

7 

2 

1 

5.6?2 
4,416 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 
6.00  but  under     7.00... 
6.50  but  under     6.00.  . 
6.00  but  under     6.50. . . 
4.60  but  under     5.00... 
4.00  but  nuder     4.50... 
3.50  but  under     4.00... 
3.00  but  under     3.50... 
2.60  but  under     3.00... 

12 

59 

28 

31 

79 

59 

72 

74 

3T 

2 

2 

2.417 

735 

106 

124 

114 

60 

69 

72 

2b 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 

16 

l.GO  but  under     2.00... 

9 

1 

2 

Under  11.50 

103 
.68 

1 

15.231 

lOO.OO 

Aflrfirregates  

Percentages  

14,664 
96.27 

460 
3.03 

4 
.02 

18,198 
96^74 

89 

1 

.47 

526 

2.78 

3^18.81» 

.01 100.00 

1 

MALT. 
(16  estnbliphments.) 


S26.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  125.00... 

11 
3 

11 
3 

4 

14 
32 
94 
108 
93 
89 
63 
25 

7 

8 

, , , , ,  ,\ 

1 

8 

i 

4 

3 

16 

42 

84 

140 

113 

62 

40 

15 

7 

4 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

4 

14 

32 

94 

108 

/ 

3 

16.00  but  under   IS. 00... 

16 

13.00  but  under   15.00... 

::::::  :.:  .: 

42 

32.00  but  under    13.00  .. 

84 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

140 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

93 
89 
63 
26 

lis 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

- 

t 

62 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 

40 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

35 

6.00  but  under    7.00. . .  |         6i 

11 

:;;;:;  ;;:;;;i 

7 

6.50  but  under     6.<D. .. 



1 
2 

1 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 

1 



1 

3 

4.50  but  under     5.00... 

2 

2 

4.00  but  under     4.50... 

1 
2 

4 
1 

5 

3.50  but  under     4.00... 

....,J 

3 

3.00  but  under     3.50... 



2.50  bnt  under     3.00. . . 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 



. 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

:;;;;;..:::. 

1'         11 

1 

Under  $1.50 

L.... 

'I 

1 

Aggregates  1     642 

Percentages  /  90 .  26 

1 

0.19 

2 
0.36 

1 
0.19 

646 

im.oo 

636 

97.99 

3 
0.56 

8 
1.46 

1 

546 
100.00 
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ClcLSsifled  weekly  earnings,  l>y  industries — continued. 


MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY. 


(S4  eartabllshments.) 


1808. 

J  809. 

• 

WSKKLT    BaBNINGS. 

a 

a* 

Se8« 

as 

4}  so    . 

s  ■^  ? 
S  ®  5: 

(X4 

as 

lis 

3  p  >k 

S 

1 

< 

1 

•^  CO     . 

n  k  hi 

-1 

ao 
Jog 

•s 

1 
1 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20  00  but  uuder  $26.00... 

69 

89 

185 

69 

89 

185 

634 

720 

546 

181 

457 

867 

625 

538 

290 

32 

73 

105 

47 

56 

123 

15 

17 

87 

160 

260 

970 

767 

&33 

288 

588 

1,003 

804 

675 

273 

74 

32 

1    .  72 

22 

20 

63 

11 

2 

87 

160 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

1 

1 
1 

2BL 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

634 

•  •  ■ 

971 

13.00  but  under    15.00... 

720 

545 

181 

455 

864 

622 

52S 

286 

19 

45 

46 

11 

5 

6 

■...•> 

t 

4 

771 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

1 

638 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

1 

2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 

239 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

2 
3 
2 
2 

i 

2 

. 

590 

i«.00  but  under    lO.OO... 

« 

1.007 

S.OO  but  under     9.0O... 
7.00  but  under     8.00... 
6.<10  but  under     7.00... 
5.50  but  under     6.00... 
5.00  but  under     5.50... 
4.50  but  under     5.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 
3.50  but  under     4.00... 
S.OO  but  under     3.50... 
"  50  but  under     3.00... 

1 

3 

281 
59 
34 
48 

in 

10 
17 



...... 

3 

5 

6 
5 

20 

L9 

57 

52 

2» 

32 

75 

9 

7 

1 

3 

3 

813 

682 

295 

94 

92 

126 

53 

56 

141 

20 

2  00  but  under     2.50... 

9 

l.iiO  but  uuder     2.00... 

1 

Under  11.50  

8 

6,663, 

Agffr^gates  

5,300 



93.69 

13 



.23 

342 
6.04 

6,744 

26 

316 

6 

7,091 

rercentages   

.14 

100.00 

95.11 

.36 

4.44 

.09 

1 

100.00 

OFFICE  AND  SALOON  FIXTURES. 


(7  eBtabllHhroents.) 


$25  00  per  wk.  and  over. 
rO.OO  but  under  $26.00... 
18.00  but  under    20.00... 
15.00  but  under 
13.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
11,00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

5^60  but  under 

5.00  but  under 

4.50  but  under 

4.00  1>ut  under 

S.90  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

2.60  but  under 

2.00  but  under 

1.50  but  under 
Under  $1.50 

Aggregates 


Percentagefl 


18.00... 
15.00... 
13.00... 
12.00... 
11.00... 
10.00. . . 

9.00. . . 

R.O0. . . 

7.00... 

6.00... 

5.60. . . 

6.60... 

4.90. . . 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50. . . 

2.00 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  industries — continued. 


PAINTS,  OILS,  AKD  CRUDE  CHEMICALS. 


(5  establishments.) 

, 

1808. 

1890. 

Wbeklt  Eabnings. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

=1 

hi 

Males  un- 
der 18 
yearp. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

•  .     1 
<n     1 

2 

< 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
yean*. 

• 
CO 

a 

J2n.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  uncler  #25.00.. 

5 

1 

5 
2 
3 

10 

\ 

10 

2 
3 

6 
2 

6 

18.00  but  under   W.OO.. 

2 

16.00  but  under    18.00.. 

13.00  but  under    15.00.. 

3 
9 
8 
4 

23 

15 

10 

6 

3 

9 

8 

6 

23 

15 

10 

7 

4 

5 
5 

12 
28 
18 

4 

lii.OO  but  under    13.00.. 

...... 

5 

11.00  but  under    12.00.. 

6 

10.00  but  under    11.00.. 

2 

•••••» 

12 

9.00  but  under    10.00..> 

I 

28 

8.00  but  under     9.00.. 

18 

7.00  but  under     8.00.. 

6.00  but  under     7.00.. 

1 

9 

1 

9 

5.50  but  under     6.00..' 

1 

5.00  but  under     5.50.. 

2 
5 

3 

2 

5 

5 

3 

4.50  but  under     5.00.. 

9 
2 

9 

4.00  but  under     4.50.. 
3.50  but  under     4.00.. 

2 

2 

2 
.. ..  J 

8 

12 

S.OO  but  under     3.50.. 

1 

, 

2.50  but  under     3.00.. 

1 

1 

2.00  but  under     2.50.. 

1.50  but  under     2.00..- 

...... 

■ 

Under  $1.50 

1 

;t06 
100.00 

••■••• 

Aggregates  

Percentagest  | 

98 
92.50 

p. 
6.58 

1 
0.92 

1 



112 
91.82 

2 
1.68 

8 
6.55 

122 
100.00 

PAPER  AND  PULP. 
(81  establishments.) 


125.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4,50 

4.00 

3.50 

S.OO 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 


but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  un^er 
but  under 
but  under 
but  uudrr- 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 


Aggreg.itea 


I  over. 

8 

19 

7611 

921 

G6 

961 

45 

191 

674 

310 

884 

201* 

27 

39 

46 

2 

1 
1 

8 

19 

76 

92 

65 

96 

45 

191 

674 

310 

891 

246 

45 

65 

406 

93 

66 

56 

20 

12 

6 
32 

88 
113 

73 
.      84 

57 
229 
854 
401 
615 
200 
2 

17 

21 

6 

25.00.. 

32 

20.00.. 

88 

18.00. . 



113 

15.00.. 

73 

13.00..] 



84 

li.OO.. 

■  ••••*     ••••■«' 

57 

11.00.. 

229 

lO.OO. . 

8M 

9.00.. 

401 

8.00.. 

•  ••  ^ 

32 
17 
23 
342 
83 
33 
26 

,;::.: 

6 
51 

6 

36 

408 

39 

83 

6 

10 

8 
71 

5 
13 
14 

2 

1 

""io 

1 

27 

10 

10 

10 

8 

<^2^ 

7.00.. 
6.0(L. 
5.5(r. 
5.00.. 
4.50.. 
4.00.. 

10 

:i 

14 

8 

20 

12 

1 
1 

5 

1 

12 
18 
20 
12 

266 
17 
«1 

609 
45 

123 
30 

3.00.. 

12 

2.60.. 





10 

2.00.. 

8 

3.366 
100.00 



2,656 
79.16 

562 
16.76 

67 
1.9» 

70 
2.09 

1  2.792 
1  76.89 

634 
17.47 

128 
3.62 

77 
2.12 

3,631 
100.00 

MANUPACTUftBUS'   RETURNS,  1898-1S99. 


6«1 


Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  ind^MtHes — continued. 

SADDLERY.  HARNESS,  ETC. 
(8  establishments.) 


1898. 

18B9. 

Wbkxlt  Earnings. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

FemalHS  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 

years. 

1 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

OB 

3  =  - 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

1 

925.00  per  wk.  and  over.          1 
Jl.OO  but  under  (25.00..          2 
:S.U0  but  under    20.(10..          ^ 

•J 

2 

•22 

5 

29 
16 
18 
33 
20 

8 
IS 

6 
13 

8 
20 
19 

1 

2 

2 

12 

» 

24 

8 

16 

19 

26 

19 

16 

! 

1 
1 

.  • . 4.  . 

1 

....... 

1 

2 

2 

IS.OO  but  under   18.00.. 

13 
6 

29 

■••••• 

12 

13.00  but  under    15. UO.. 

9 

12.00  but  under    13.00.. 

2A 

11.00  but  under    12.00.. 

8 

10.00  but  undor    11.00.. 

i 

18 

9.00  but  under    lO.^X).. 

16 
18 
30 
19 
2 
3 

19 

8.00  but  under     9.00.. 

26 

7.00  but  under     8.00.. 

3 

1 

19 

6.00  hut  under     7.00.. 

.    ... 

....    ^ 

61 

10 

3 

3 

21 

6.50  but  under     6.00.. 

\ 

2 
6 

..'...'.I 

^        7 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

3 

2 

4 
8 
4 

r. 

4 

4 

4 

10 

15 

18 

4.50  but   under     5.0O.. 

4 

4.00  but   und->r     4.50.. 
3.50  hut  under     4.00.. 

2 

3 
7 
7 
5 
1 
3 

11 
12 
20 

21 


18 
19 

3.00  but  under     3.50.. 
2.50  but  under     3.00.. 

".■.".*.'.". 2 

2 

29 
26 

2.00  but  under     2.50.. 

,,,,,,    ,,.,,,i 

1 

1.50  hut  under     2.00.. 

1 

2 

2 

• 

3 

Under  SI. 50 

^           j 

Agjj^rcffate^   

Percentaife.4  

170"  ^25 

65.14,    9.58 

1 

23 

S.81 

43 
16.47 

261 
100.00 

168 
58.74 

28 
9.79 

26 

9.09 

64 
22.38 

286 

100.00 

SASH,  DOORS,  BLrM>S,  ETC. 
(58  establishments.) 


I2ii.00 

[>er  wk.  and  over. 

4 

21 
23 

971 

861 

i8r> 

4 

21 

23 

97 

86 

180 

106 

262 

X>3 

293 

485 

690 

6S 

76 

142 

57 

142 

156 

81 

88 

4 

17 
35 

106 

86 

271 

86 

271 

536 

497 

631 

60O 

84 

7(y 

77 
82 

4 
11 

4 

ai.oo 

)ut  under  $25.00. . . 
>ut  under   20.00... 
but  under    18.00... 

tint  iinfl«»p     15.00 

17 

it:.oo 



35 

15.00 

108 

13.00 

86 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

271 

11.00  but  under    12.00...       lOfa 

! 

86 

li*. 00  hut  under    11.00... 

2(S2 

.%2 

293 

485 

686 

64 

73 

106 

20 

32 

4 

:::::.].' 

271 

11.00  but  under    10.00... 

1 

1 

539 

S.no  but  under     9.00. . . 

497 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
9 
2 

632 

600  hnf   iintf1<ki«       7  no. .  . 

5 

1 

i 

2 
2 
5 

1 
2 
11 
30 
42 
83 
132 
49 
39 

1 
2 
8 
8 
8 
4 

502 

5.50 
5.00 
4.S0 
4.00 
350 
3.00 
200 

but  under     6.00... 
hut- under     6.50... 
but  under     6.00... 
but  under     4.50... 
hut  under     4.00... 
but  under     3.50... 
but  under     3.00. . . 

3 
3 

35 
35 
67 
143 
79 
37 

4 

2 

1 

•     87 
83 

110 
86 
97 

151 
67 

2.00 

but  nnder     2.50... 

43 

*  M 

hnt  under      2.00. ..( 

17nder 

fi  GO     1 

♦■*.*'*' ." 

l^fiTei^ntes 1 

Percentages  

\ 

4021 

12.00 

\ 

. 

19 
0.51 

A 

] 

2.8331 
86.05 

ITI 
0.53 

48! 
1.42 

3.350|l 
100.001 

3.332 

[  88.53 

1 

1      3^9 
10.24 

31 
0.72 

3,761 
100.00 

662 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  industries — continued. 


SHEET  METAL  GOODS. 
(23  efltabllshments.) 


• 

1898. 

1899. 

Weekly  Earnings. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

*  i!  9 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

I 

Males  18 
sears  and 
over. 

Females  Itt 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un* 
der  18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

• 

to 

I 

< 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over.        12 
20.00  but  under  125.00. . .        12 
18.00  but  under    20.00. . .        144 

-; 

12 

12 

14 

63 

42 

76 

40 

74 

133 

142 

207 

157 

54 

1<.« 

87 

213 

37a 

205 

108 

45 

14 

15 

18 

62 

54 

80 

44 

81 

119 

126 

140 

163 

73 

89 

91 

218 

87 

2 

14 

15 

18 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

63 
42 

62 

13.00  but  under    15.00. . . 

54 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

76 

40 

74 

133 

142 

207 

155 

52 

95 

75 

207 

81 

1' 

80 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

44 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

81 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

111^ 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 

125 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

•  •         • 

1 

\ 

6 
24 
19 

29 
1 

141 

6.00  but  under     7.00... 

1 
2 
6 

10 

15 

228 

4 

1 

1 

164 

5.50  but  under     6.00... 

75 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 
4.50  but  under     5.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 
3.50  but  under     4.00... 
3.00  but  under     3.50... 
2.50  but  under     3.00... 

5 
2 

21 
54 
12S 
79 
32 

""io 

72 
28 
13 

2 

6 

12 

41 

138 

108 

50 

6 

2 

4 

6 

93 

46 

23 

97 
123 
253 
363 

262 
15(» 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

73 

1.50  l)ut  under     2.00, . . ! 

6 

Under  $1.50  

1 

123 

5.661 

1 

2493 
100.00 

Aggregates  

Percentages  

1.481 
67.53 

2671 

12.121 

1 

322 
14.69 

1,475 
63.61 

312 
13.45 

.  358 
15.44 

174 
7.60 

2.313 
lj)0.00 

SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDING. 
(6  establishments.) 


)er 
)at 

)Ut 
)Ut 

but 


125.00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
12.00  but 
11.00  but 
10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 


wk.  jind  over, 
under  $25.00... 
under    20.00... 


but 
but 
but 
but 


tl.OO  but 
5.50  but 


5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2..'iO 
2.O0 
1.50 


hut 
but 
but 
but 
hut 
but 
but 
hut 


Under  |1.50 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


18.00... 
15.00. . . 
13.00. . . 
12.00... 
11.00... 
10.00. . . 

9.00... 

8.00. . . 

7.00... 

6.00. . . 

5.50. . . 

5.00... 

4.90... 

4.00... 

3.50... 

3.00... 

2.50... 

2.00... 


3 

19 
14 

319 

115 
84 
23 
51 

506 
99 

102 
89 


2 


Aggregates  1.426 


Percentages 


99.74 


0.13 


2 

0.13 


3 

19 
14 

319 

115 
84 
23 
51 

506 
99 

102 
91 


<.  .1. 


1.430 
100.00! 


5 

15 

18( 
221 
.  157 
lOM 

20! 

HI 

4ST 

9 

120 

64 


1.330 
99.63 


5 
0.37 


6 

16 

1.S 

221 

157 

109 

ao 
111 

487 

9 

120 

64 


.3 
2 


1.341 
100.00 


MANUPACTUftEftS'   ftETUftNS,   1898-1899. 


6gS 


Classified  weekly  earnings,  by  industries — continued. 

SOAP,  LYE,  POTASH,  ETC. 
(8  eBtabllshments.) 


1898. 

1809. 

Wbbkct  Eabnimos. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

:1 

P  tt  > 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 

< 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

So 
& 

1 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
ao.QD  but  under  $25.00... 

j 

1 

2 

5 

2 

5 

9 

3 

9 

17 

20 

17 

4 

6 

2 

2 

18.00  but  under   20.00... 

6 

3 
6 

5 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

2 

13.U0  but  under    16.00... 

6 

12.00  but  under   13.00... 

•  •  • .' 

9 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

3 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

11 
15 
15 
15 
16 
5 
3 

11 

15 

16 

•15 

17 

6 

13 

2 

9 

26 
21 
16 

9 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

17 

8.00  but  under     9.0O. .. 

20 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

17 

6.00  but  under     7.00... 

8 

1 

9 

17 

16 

10 

1 
1 
2 
1 

4 

r».50  but  under     6.00... 

5 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 

6 

8 

1 

9 

26 

6 

6 

4.50  but  under     5.00... 

2 

12 

4.00  but  under     4.50... 

1 

3.50  but  undc'i*     4.00... 

O 

1' 

2 

4 
5 
3 

3 
6( 

"**i8 

15 
3 

6 

3.00  but  under     3.50... 

49 

2.50  but  under     3.00... 

21 

2.O0  but  under     2.60... 

»3 

1  50  bat  under      2.00... 

.'*.*.'.'.  -   '.'.  J 

Under  81  50  

Aggregates  

Percentages  

89 
51.151 

60 

34.49 

13 
.   7.47i 

12 

6.89 

I 

174 
100.00 

100 
51.02. 

50 

26.62 

1 

10 

6.101 

86 

18.36 

I 

196 
IJOO.OO 

STAVES  AND   HEADING. 
(15  establishments.) 


$25.00  per  wk.  ond  over. 
20.00  nut  under  $25.00... 





...... 

1 
111 

8 

9 
11 

6 
26 
89 
66 
1201 
28 

1 

1 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

8 
4 
7 

8 

4 

7 

9 

7 

17 

66 

111 

136 

38 

29 

3 

29 

8 

21 

10 

11 

15.00  but  under    IS.OO. . . 

8 

13.00  but  under   15.00... 

9 

12,00  but  under   13.00. . . 

9 

. .. . 

11 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

7 
17 

ni 

136 
33 
18 

6 

10.00  but  under   11.00... 

■••••• 

26 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

89 

S.00  but  under     9.00... 

66 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

120 

6«.00  but  under     7.00... 
5.50  but  under     6.00... 
5.00  but  under     6.50... 

5 
11 

3 
21 

8 
21 
10 

16 
18 
10 
12 
21 
14 

43 

26 
11 

4.50  but  und^r     5.00.  . 

>     8 

12 

4.00  but  under     4.50... 

21 

3.S0  but  under     4.00... 

14 

3  00  but  under     3.50. . . 

2.60  but  under     3.00... 

6 

5 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 

•  •  •  •  •  aC 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 



Under  $1.50  

, 



i 

Aggregates  

Percentages  

422 
84.23 

79 
16.77 

601 
100.00 

884 

80.17 



96 

19.88  

479 
100.00 

0G4: 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  industries — continued. 


STONE  (GllANITE,  MARBLE.  ETC.). 
(9  eetablUhnients.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Wbbklt  Basninos. 

-.0 

12? 
S  c  Sf 

39 

ao 
S  0  K 

a 

OB 

t 

s 

< 

2l 

2e« 

«B'Ob-. 

00 

Sot 

■ 

< 

125.00  per  wk.  and  over. 

1 
13 

4 
21 
21 
36 

6 
22 
29' 
^-61 

9 

5 

5> 
2 

1 

13 

4 

21 

3 

SD 
23 
17 

8 
19 

4 
64 
77 

8 

'Oi.Ud  but  under  $25.00  .. 

31 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

23 

15.00  but  under    18.00... 

17 

13.00  but  under    15.00... 

21 
36 
6 
22 
29 
16 
10 

8 

lif.OO  but  under    13.00. . . 

Id 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

4 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

64 

9.00  but  under    lO.Oo. .. 

•  «••■• 

77 

.S.OO  but  under     9.00... 

7.00  but  under     8.C0... 

1 

1 

8 

8 

6.00  but  under     7.00... 

*...... 

5 
2 
4 

5.50  but  under     6.00... 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 



2 

1 

1 

4.50  but  under     5.00... 

1 

1 

1 

4.00  but  under     4.50. . . 

1     .      1 

2.50  but  under     4.00... 

11 

1 
1 

S.OO  but  under     3.50...! 1 

1 

2.50  but  under     3.00...  1 '- " 

2.50  but  under     3.00. . .  1 

1.60  but  uuder     2.00... 

Under  S1.50  

*'..'.'.. 

AggregJiteg  

Percentages  1 

1 

> 

r            1 
188 1         4 

97.92' 2.08 

1           1 

1921      255 
100.00    99,61 



1 

0.39 

1 

256 
100.00 

TOYS  AND  GAMES. 
(5  establlRhmeuts.) 


^25.00  per  wk.  ond  over 
20.00  but  under  T25.00. . 

under    20.00.. 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 


18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

lO.OO 

900 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

.'•..SO 

5.00 

4.30 

4XM) 

S.fiO 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

l.fiO 


but 
but 
but 
l>ut 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


Under  $1.50 


undor 
under 
under 
under 
undi^r 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


18.00. . . 
15.ff)... 
13.00... 
12.00... 

ii.cr)... 

10.00. . . 
9.00.. 
8.00. . . 
7.00. . . 
6.00. . . 
5.50. . . 
5.00...  I 
4.50... I 
4.(10... 
3.50... 
3.00... 
2.50... 
2.00... 


2!. 

41. 

91. 

6'. 

6|. 
141. 
211. 

9l. 
321. 
59!. 

61. 
16'. 

R| 

61. 
161 

...I 
...I 


I 


II 


Aggregates 
Percentages 


I 1 

213! 
I 


3 

9 

8 
13 
34 
12 
21 
96 

5i 

■I 


91      141 

I 


52.96!    2.23!  35.08 


I 


4 
22 


391 


2 
4 
9 
5 
6 
14 
21 
9 
32 
59 
61 
191 
181 

141 
821 

401 

2YI 

251 

581 

811 

— B 

9.711100.000 

i         H 


V 


21 

7 

9 

6 

4 

17 

31 

18 

42 

34 

101 

20 

l'^ 

11 

11 

4 


2 

11 

3 


4 
8 
4 

381 
21 
16 
10 


2464       141      106 
61.86]    3.581  26.77 


6 
11 
1 
8 
51 


31 
7.84 


2 

7 

9 

6 

4 

17 

81 

18 

42 

34 

10 

20 

24 

ao 

18 
51 
32 
22 
18 
10 


396 

100.00 


MANUPAdJunERS*   RETURNS.   iSdS-lSdD. 
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Cl(t88i/i€d  weekly  earnings,  by  industries — continued. 


TRUN-KS,  VALISES,  ETC. 
(6  establlRhmonts.) 


1808. 

1899. 

Wbbklt  Eabningb. 

a 

&  es  c 

24 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

a 

330 

-?  *  a; 

33 

ao 

S  ^  a* 

S  «  £ 

Q    9    •>. 

< 

a 

=1 
11% 

§2^ 

eeno  >. 

0)  P  >k 

i 

« 

? 

u 

< 

I2S.0O  per  wk.  and  over.          li 
ao.O)  hut  uiidor  |2S.<X>...          11 
18.0U    lut  under    20.00...           2 
15.00  but  under    18.00...          8i 
13.00  but  under    15.00. . .          6' 
12.00  but  under    13.00...         12] 
U.OO  but  under    12.00...,         6- 
10.00  but  under    U.OO...        2b 

1 

i 

2 
,     8 

6 
12 

6 
21 
5S 
32 
29 
18 
16 
12 
23 
27 
21 

3 
22 
19 

3 

1 

3 

3 

'■ 

10 

12 

13 

10 

23 

37 

25 

3» 

23 

13 

3 

4 

1 

J 

10 

•••*■        ••»*•• 

12 

Li 

10 

1 

i 
.     1 

24 

9.00  but  under    10.00...        57j         1 

7 

45 

X.(M  but  under     9.00. . .         32! 
7.U0  but  under     8.00. . .         29| 
6.00  but  under     7.00...        151 

25 

...... 

3 
5 

11 

13 

6 

5 

6 

39 

2 

i  ...... 

26 

5.S0  but  under     6.00...         12          ^ 

2 
5 
9 
10 
9 
9 
3 
7 

4 

2 

6 

7 
12 
8 
7 
5 

24 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

6 
12 
11 

9 

6 

101 

13          3 
9|         3 

3 

7        14 
5        14 

19 

4.50  but  under     5.00...          1 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  lint  under     4.00 

29 
23 
21 

3.00  hut   under     3.50. ..1 

22 

2.50  but  under     8.00. ..1 i 

1 



11 

2.f»  but  uKder     2.50..,! 1 

14 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 1 

s 

5 

I'lider  $1  50  1 1 

f           1           1           1           1 

1 

1      339 

100.001 

1 

•"■"l 

r 
Agfirregates 1 

Pereeutn^s   l' 

2021 

59.581 
1 

1 

13.57! 

1 

541 

1 

15.931 

1 

37 
10.921 

211         461       67 
56.26  12.00!  17.87 

52 
13.87 

375 
100.00 

..  VENKER. 
(7  establishments.) 


i2i».(0  per  wk.  nud  over. 
JO.Q*  but  under  $25.00... 
18.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under 
13.0ti  l>«t  under 
U.OO  hilt  under 
11.00  imt  und»»r 
10.00  but  under 

fl.«0  hut  under 

8.00  but  under 

7.0^  hilt  under 

6  00  but  under 

.%.50  hilt  under 

3.00  but  under 

4.50  hut  under 

4.or>  but  under 

3.50  hut  under 

3.00  hut  under 

2L50  hnt  under 

2.tO  hut  under 

1.50  hilt  under 
rnder  $1.50  


20.00. 

1S.00.  .1 

15.00...' 

13.00... 

12,00... 

ll.CO... 

10.00. . . 
9.00... 
8.00. . . 
7.00... 
6.00... 
5.50.. .( 
5.00... I 
4.50...  I 
4.00... I 
3.50... I 
.^00 
2.50 
2.0G, 


..I 


1 
1 

7 
1 

2i 

l^ 

42 

80 

61 

7 

11 


II 
II 
7 
1 


^l 


10 
10 
lo: 

?3I 

211 
321 

451 

1! 


1. 


I 
I 

341 
421 
801 
71 
171 
211 
301 
21' 
321 
451 
1 


.-t- 


5 

6 

IS 

R 

6 

41 

P6 

61 

92 

81 

12 

2 


Af?ffre||rnie& 


2731 


Percentages   I  64.241 

I  1 


I 


—  II- 

I      1521 1      42511 

II 
lOO.OOD 


I 


35.761. 

I 


>■•••■  J 


6 
52 
22 

7 
26 

1 

2 


■f- 


5 

6 
18 

8 

6 
41 
86 
61 
92 
81 
12 

8 
52 
22 

7" 
26 

1 

2 


I 


4181 J      1161 1      634 

78.271 21.731 100.00 

L      I        I 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  hy  indtistries — continued. 


WAGONS.  CARRIAGES  AND  SLEIGHS. 
(39  establishments.) 


1898. 

1809. 

Wbxklt  Eabninos. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  .18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

• 

oo 

5 

? 

< 

Males  15 
years  and 
over. 

Female  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
yearp. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

m 

t 

3 

< 

126.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  $26.00... 

6 

16 

40 

173 

157 

327 

227 

261 

424 

329 

405 

12S 

16 

35 

16 

6 

4 

6 

16 

40 

173 

167 

327 

229 

262 

429 

331 

422 

167 

20 

41 

62 

26 

33 

34 

4 

6 

1^ 

sa 

46 
196 
249 

ao4 

122 

334 

542 

267 

466 

109 

37 

30 

22 

3 
1 

1 

14 

33 

18.00  but  under    20.00... 

« 

t 

46 

16.Q0  but  under    18.00... 

196 

13.00  but  under    16.00... 

.  ..." 

249 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

2 

306 

11.00  but  under    12.00... 

2 
1 
6 
2 
9 
6 

2 

2 
2 
6 
6 

•    . .' 

122 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

334 

9.00  but  under   10.00... 

•••••• 

6 
9 

11 
6 
1 

2 
4 
6 
6 

, 

648 

i.QO  but  under     9.00... 

265 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 
6.00  but  under     7.00... 
6.50  but  under     6.00... 
6.00  but  under     6.60. . . 
4.60  but  under     6.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.60... 
3.S0  but  under     4.00... 
3.00  but  under     3.60... 

8 
34 
4 
4 
44 
19 
23 

4 
6 

3 

43 
8 
1 

28 

3U 

16 

20 

4 

2 

1 

7 

i 

3 

479 
158 
46 
34 
62 
38 
22 
28 

2.60  but  under     3.00... 

4 

2.00  but  under     2.50... 

1 

1 

2 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 

1 

Under  11.50 

7 

1           1 

1 

Aggregates  '  2,668 

Percentages  [92.24 

1 
^       43 

« 

2.6&I 

173' 
6.21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2,784 
oiJO.OOl 

2,763 

92.69 

1 

64 
1.82 

163 
5.46 

4    2,984 
0.19  IDO.OO 

WOODENWARB. 


• 

(8  establishments.) 

126.00  per  wk.  and  over. 
20.00  but  under  S25.00. . . 

1 

4 

6 

12 

20 

16 

32 

87 

66 

367 

437 

168 

26 

14 

8 

1 
4 
6 

12 

20 

15 

32 

87 

66 

367 

437 

168 

31 

16 

123 

6 

28 

38 

63 

1 

10 

12 

29 

17 

26 

15 

63' 

171 

417 

348 

132 

37 

11 

20 

11 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

•••••• 

10 

18.00  but  under   20.00... 

12 

16.00  but  under   18.riO... 

29 

13.00  but  under    16.00... 

17 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

X 

11.00  but  under   12.00... 

lb 

10.00  but  under    11.00... 

63 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

171 

8.00  but  under     9.00... 

417 

7.00  but  under     8.00... 

348 

6.00  but  under     7.00. . . 

» 

132 

6.50  but  under     6.00... 

6 
2 

116 

6 

28 

38 

63 

37 

5.00  but  under     5.60... 

11 

4.60  but  under     5.00. . . 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 

76 
86 
44 

iff 

Z 

■ 

96 
97 

8.50  but  undor     4.00... 

45 

3.00  but  under     3.50... 

11 

2.50  liut  under     3.00... 

2 

2.00  but  under     2.60... 

1.50  but  under     2.00... 

Under  $1.50 

1,312 
86.75 

Asrirreflratcs  

1.263 
83.64 

;;:; 

247 
16.36 

1,610 
100.00 

i 

218 
14.26 

1,590 

Percentages  

liOO.OO 

k 
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Classified  weekly  earnings,  by  industries — continued. 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 
(16  establlflbmcntir.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Wekklt  Eahninqs. 

13 

a 

s" 

»H  OB     . 

gg   h    U 

—  ^  > 

2R 

2  *  s? 

Z  1^  9 

00 

g  a  » 

• 
CD 

o 

■«-» 
cs 

t 

s 

< 

a 

^t  OB     . 
at  U  U. 
«  ed  « 

:1 

Q)  >^  o 

• 

Sao 

00 
J  t«  _• 

g  p  >% 
b4 

• 

•<1 

t2St.W  per  wk,  and  over. 
lUOO  but  under  S25.00... 

i 

141 

12 

15 

15 

13 

37 

65 

19 

31 

102 

11 

12 

18 

2 

9 

6 

7 
7 

•14 
12 
15 
15 
14 
40 
80 
66 
65 

159 
30 
47 
66 
79 
75 

178 
76 
28 
12 

5 

4 

I 

6 

•••••• 

4 

ISJjU  but  under    20.00... 

9 
17 
22 
14 
26 
23 
47 
22 
54 
93 

3 
22 
27 

8 

6 

• 

9 

15.l<0  but  under    18.00... 

17 

1.1.00  i)ut  undor    16.00... 

3 

1 

23 

12.00  but  under    13.00... 

15 

11.00  but  tinder    12.00... 

3 

15 
37 
34 

.56 
16 
2S 
3is 
71 
44 
70 
8 
3 

1 

26 

10.00  bat  under    ll.OO... 

1 
27 
32 
32 
51 
22 
36 
45 
66 
50 
32 

24 

9.00  but  under    10.00... 

74 

!i.00  hut  under     9.00... 

64 

7.00  but  unO.er     8.00... 

86 

6.00  but  under     7.00... 
5..%  but  under     6.00... 

1 

3 

6 

6 

6 

14 

13 

10 

8 

i 

4 

8 

90 
58 
17 
12 

i 

146 
26 

5.00  but  under     5.50... 
4.50  but  under     5.00... 
4.00  but  under     4.50... 
3.50  but  under     4.00... 
3.00  but  under     3.50... 
2.50  but  under     3.00... 

12 
3 

IS 

1 

4 
11 

8 

5 
67 
31 
14 

9 

62 

96 
106 

72 
101. 

34 

2.00  but  under     2.50. . . 

27- 

1  50  but  under     2.00. . . 

9' 

Under  11.50  

1 

..••••  k 

1           i'     "    i'     "    i" 



1.075 

100.00 

401 
39.32 

1 

Aggregates  

Percentages  

3M 

36.651 

423' 
39.34 

68' 
6.33 

190 
17.68 

418 
40.96 

62 
6.07 

139 
18.6S 

1.000 
100.00 

/ 


The  preceding  table,  covering  about  twenty-two  pages,  relates 
to  the  \vt3ekly  earnings  of  mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers 
in  our  manufacturing  industries  in  1898  and  1899.  With  this 
table  another  step  in  the  development  of  these  returns,  as  a 
whole,  is  begun.  Under  their  respective  heads  we  have  thus 
far  considered  private  firms  and  corporations,  partners  and 
stockholders,  capital  invested,  stock  or  material  used,  total 
amount  paid  as  wages,  value  of  goods  made,  persons  employed 
by  months,  average  smallest  and  greatest  number  of  persons 
employed,  persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day  and  piece.  At 
this  point  the  above  table  showing  classified  weekly  earnings  is 
reached,  and  to  the  facts  in  this  table  a  few  pages  will  be 
devoted. 

The  data  from  which  the  facts  in  this  case  are  compiled  were 
received  from  the  saime  sources  as  the  other  data  in  this  part. 


/ 
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It  was  obtained  from  the  same  992  establishments  and  covers 
tjie  same  43  industries.  It  relates  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  at  classified  weekly  earnings.  The  number  of  per- 
sons given,  is  that  which  obtained  during  the  week  when  the 
greatest  number  were  employed,  and  the  earnings  reported  is 
that  for  the  same  weeek.  The  number  employed  are  classified 
as  tx>  sex  and  age^  the  earnings  according  to  amounts. 

The  classification  as  to  sex  and  age  is  simple,  and  really 
needs  no  explanation.  The  persons  employed  are  simply 
divided  as  to  males  and  females,  and  each  in  turn  into  those 
1H  years  of  age  or  over,  and  those  under  18  years.  This 
classification  is  maintained  for  each  industry,  or  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  t^ible  where  the  classified  earnings  of  those  in 
each  class  are  sho\\Ti. 

The  classification  of  weekly  earnings  is  also  easily  under- 
sto<^)d.  It  is  simply  a  grouping  of  eamin'gs  in  such  a  way  that 
all  those  whose  wages  vary  between  certain  limits  come  within 
a  certain  class.  Thiis  for  instance  all  whose  weekly  earnings 
range  from  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  week  comes  in  the  class  $6.00, 
but  under  $7.00  per  week,  and  all  who  get  $7.00  but  less  than 
$8.00  per  week  comes  in  the  class  $7.00  but  under  $8.00.  Clas- 
sification of  wages  has  been  adopted  almost  as  a  diatter  of  neces- 
sity. The  rate  of  wages  varies  so  much,  and  the  wage  earners 
are  so  numerous  that  without  classsification  no  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  could  be  had. 

The  data  of  earnings  in  this  case,  was,  with  the  other  facts  pre- 
sented, obtained  from  the  employers,  or  manufacturers.  This 
is,  by  far,  the  best  source  from  which  reliable  data  of  this  kind 
can  be  had.  The  employers  keep  accurate  records,  not  only  of 
the  rate  of  wages  of  each  person  employed,  but  of  the  amount 
paid.  To  obtain  the  facts  direct  from  the  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  combined  with  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  too  numerous  to  be  reached  individually.  Then  again  the 
motives  on  their  part  for  coloring  the  returns  are  greater  than 
for  the  employers.  There  are  also  many  other  reasons  why 
safer  returns  can  be  had  from  tlie  employers'  books  than  from 
anv  other  source. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  classifications  a  great  deal  of  space 
was  needed  for  the  figures  for  each  industry.     So  much  space, 
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indeed,  was  required  that  the  figures  for  two  industries  only 
could  be  arranged  for  on  each  page.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  table  is  so  long,  or  cover  so  many  more  pages  than  any  other 
table  in  this  part.  As  it  was  inconvenient  to  analyze  the  figures 
for  each  industry  separately,  the  figures  for  all  have  been  com- 
bined in  one  table,  in  the  same  way  as  for  hour,  day  and  piece 
hands.  This  table,  thus  showing  the  classified  weekly  earnings 
for  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  industries  is 
presented  as  follows,  and  the  data  in  the  same  is  explained  as 
fully  as  was  thought  necessary. 

Classified  weekly  earnings  in  all  industries, 

(992  estabUshmonts.) 


1808, 

1899. 

TJ 

«'« 

-o 

JO'S 

Wbsklt  Eabninos. 

a 

00* 
9  «  9 

:8 

obi  * 

00 

a 

B  E  b 

S  oe  ft 

=;  a 

Z  0  9 

1 

a 

«   s 

S  b   GO 

• 

-a 

-S  ©  ► 

g  «  > 

-^.S  * 

8  a  o 

s 

^  «  > 

s  ®  ^ 

'S.S  * 

s  s  «> 

^ 

«>^c 

9  >*o 

Bfl-O  ^ 

s^  •^ 

o 

d  c^o 

g  >.o 

0873  K 

^0  >. 

S 

a 

JC4 

:a 

»X4 

^ 

S 

Pm 

S 

(K 

$25.00  por  wk.  an 

d  over. 
$25.00... 

20.00. . . 

18.00... 

15.00. . . 

13.00... 

12.00... 

11.00... 

lO.OO. . . 

6()5 

963 

1.163 

3.642 

3,531 

655 

963 

1.163 

750 
906 
1.305 
4.133 
4.132 
5.470 
3.135 
6.853 
13.935 

750 

20.00  bat  under 

• 

i 
1 
1 

8 

14 

60 

61 

162 

907 

1S.00  but  under 

1,306 

15.00  but  under 

3,642 

4.134 

18.00  but  under 

4 

• 

3,536 
4.291 
2.567 
4.651 
11.180 

4 

5 

t 

...... 

4.144 

12.00  but  und(*r 

4.283          8 
2,495        67 
4,571'        77 

5.489 

11.00  buc  under 

5 

3 
2 

3,196 

10.00  but  under 

12 
56 

1 

6.916 

9.00  but  under 

11,074 

102 

2 

14.144 

8.00  but  under 

9.00. . . 

9,296 

240i 

24 

4 

9.564 

12.063 

231 

69 

4 

12.357 

7.00  but  under 

8.00. . . 

11,461 

241 

62 

18 

11,782 

9.917 

413 

125 

47 

10.502 

«.00  but  under 

7.00... 

7,93ft 

685 

251 

39 

8,277 

6.061 

762 

485 

26 

7.334 

5.60  but  under 

6.00... 

1.269 

699 

239 

5 

2.212 

1,026 

602 

272 

18 

1,918 

5.00  but  under 

5.50.  ■ . 

i.no 

1,115 

318 

68 

2.611 

779 

1.1S6 

484 

83 

2.532 

4.50  but  under 

5.00... 

906 

1,245 

897 

64 

3.112 

714 

1.314 

956 

149 

3.L33 

4.00  but  under 

4.50. . . 

429 

810 

760 

188 

2.187 

475 

798 

792 

181 

2,246 

3.60  but  under 

4.00... 

192 

1,097 

1.138 

252 

2,679 

296 

1.139 

1.102 

432 

2.969 

3i00  but  under 

3.50... 

42 

550 

2,016 

749 

3.357 

201 

.     812 

1.312 

802 

3.127 

2.50  but  under 

3.00. . . 

3 

222 

857 

689 

1,771 

20 

319 

614 

776 

1,729 

2.00  but  under 

2.60... 

61 

401 

609 

1.071 

2 

69 

348 

552 

971 

1.50  but  under 

2.00. . . 

, 

11 

128 
10 

317 
35 

456 
45 

1 

12 
9 

102 

39 

194 
11 

SOd 

Uuder  S1.50  

I 

...... 

59 

1 

|,.      ,1 

Total* 

64.393'  7,234 

7,111 

3,033 

81.771 

72,164 

7.951 

6,777 

3,276 

90.171 

Per  Cent... 

78.84     8.S5 

S.61 

3-7O10O.O0l 

80.03 

8.82 

7.52 

3.63 

100. CO 

L 

I 

In  the  above  exhibit  all  industries  are  included.  It  therefore 
shows  the  classified  weekly  earnings  in  1898  and  1899 ;  first  of 
all  male  employes  18  years  of  age  and  over ;  second  of  all  female 
employes  IS-  years  of  age  and  over;  third  of  all  male  employes 
under  18  years;  and  fourth  of  all  female,  employes  under  18 
yearsof  age.  The  classes  in  the  wage  scale  range  from  $25.00  per 
week  and  over  to  under  $1.50  per  week.     The  number  of  persons 
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to  each  class  varies  greatly,  the  fewest  number  in  each  case  being 
found  in  the  highest  and  lowest  classes..  In  the  higher  classes 
the  males  18  years  and  over  predominates;  in  the  low^r  the  fe- 
males and  young  persons,  or  children. 

One  way  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  exhibit  is  to  read  the  lines 
opposite  each  wage  class.  Take  one  line  for  instance,  that  of 
$9.00  per  week  but  under  $10.00.  Kead  across  the  page,  it  is 
shown,  that  in  1898,  this  was  the  weekly  earnings  of  11,074 
males  18  and  over;  102  females  18  and  over ;  2  males  imder  18 ; 
and  2  females  under  18,  or  of  a  total  of  11,180  persons.  If  the 
reading  is  continued  for  1899  it  is  seen  that  for  that  year  the 
earnings  named  was  received  by  13,935  males,  18  years  and 
over;  152  females  18  and  over;  56  males  under  18  years,  and  1 
female  under  18,  or  by  a  total  of  14,144  persons.  Each  line  in 
the  table  might  be  taken  up  and  explained  in  this  way ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  this  is  necessary.  The  illustrations  given 
are  sufficient  to  show  what  the  figures  mean. 

The  figures  in  the  exhibit,  as  they  stand,  do  not  bring  out 
their  meaning  as  well  as  when  expressed  in  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
For  this  reason  two  exhibits  in  which  their  per  cent,  relation  ia 
giv^n  are  included.  The  first  of  fthesc  sliow^  the  relation  of  the 
number  in  each  wage  class  to  the  total  in  all  wage  classes.  The 
second  shows  the  per  cent,  of  males  and  females  over  and  under 
18  years,  respectively,  in  each  wage  class  to  the  total  persons  in 
that  class.     These  two  exhibits  are  presented  in  order. 
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Respective  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  females  over  and  under  18  years 
in  each  wage  class,  of  the  total  nufnber  of  males  and  females  over 
and  under  18  years  in  the  class. 
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This  exhibit  tells  the  wage  story  of  each  class  of  persons  in- 
cluded. Beginning  -with  1898  we  have  first,  the  male  employes 
18  years  and  over.  *  Of  the  total  number  in  this  class  1.02  per 
cent,  received  $25.00  per  week  or  over,  and  1.04  per  cent,  re- 
ceived $20.00  but  under  $25.00*  per  week.  From  this  point  the 
number  of  persons  increases  as  the  earnings  decrease  until  the 
class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00  is  reached  and  included.  In.  this 
class  17.23  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  is  found.  For  the  next 
class  below  this  the  per  cent,  was  14.47 ;  and  for  the  one  next  to 
this,  17.81  per  cent.  This  is  the  highest  number  for  any  one 
class  and  thus  marks  the  turning  point.  A  sharp  decrease  now 
sets  in.  The  next  class,  that  for  $6.00  but  under  $7.00,  shows  a 
fall  to  11.37  per  cent.  From  this  the  per  cent,  drops  to  1.99  in 
one  step,  and  from  here  the  fall  is  gradual  until  the  last  class  in  . 
which  any  one  is  found,  the  class  $3.00  but  under  $3.50.  In 
this  case  the  number  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  column  thus  ended  with  a  smaller  per  ceut  thw  it  began. 
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At  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  wages  comparatively  few  per- 
sons were  thus  employed.  The  greatest  number  are  thus  found 
in  the  classes  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  those  where  the  wages 
ranges  from  $1,00  to  $1.50  per  day. 

In  the  course  thus  described  there  is  one  break  that  will  cause 
particular  attention,  and  that  is  the  low  per  cent,  of  the  number 
in  class  $8.00  but  under  $9.00,  when  compared  to  the  classes 
next  before  and  after  it.  This  sudden  drop  and  equally  sudden 
rise  would  seem  to  be  almost  without  reason.  It  is  well  knoivn, 
however,  that  more  persons  are  employed  at  certain  rates  than 
others.  For  ^instance  a  greater  number  usually  receive  $1.25 
and  $1.50  per  day  than  at  any  rate  immediately  above  or  below 
these  figures.     This  fact  very  likely  accounts  for  the  above  break. 

For  the  female  employes  18  years  and  over  a  similar  account 
can  be  given.  In  this  case  no  one  was  employed  at  wage  giving 
a  higher  weekly  earning  than  $13.00  but  under  $15.00.  Of  the 
total,  the  per  cent,  in  this  class  was  .04.  In  the  next  two  classes 
in  order,  the  number  was  less  than  one  per  cent  In  the  two 
which  follow  here  it  was  between  one  and  two  per  cent.  In  the 
next  two  it  was  about  three  and  one-third  per  cent,  in  each.  This 
brings  us  down  to  the  class  $6.00  but  under  $7.00  in  which  the 
number  employed  was  9.43  per  cent.  For  the  two  next  the  per 
cent  was  9.66  and  15.41,  and  for  the  one  $4.50  but  under  $5.00 
it  stood  at  17.41.  This  was  the  highest  .point  An  irregular 
downward  tendency  set  in  here  and  continued  until  the  class 
$1.50  but  under  $2.00  in  which  the  per  cent  was  .14,  and  be- 
low which  no  one  was  employed.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  the 
earnings  are  much  greater  in  the  case  of  males  over  18  years  than 
here,  there  is  much  similarity  between  courses  in  the  two  cases. 

In  the  third  column  we  have  the  facts  for  male  employes  un- 
der 18  years  of  age.  In  this  case  we  find  no  one  earning  more 
than  $11.00  but  under  $12.00  per  week.  In  this  class,  however, 
there  are  a  few  persons,  but  very  few,  as  their  per  cent,  is  only 
.07.  Tn  each  of  the  four  classes  which  follow  the  number  is 
also  small,  being  less  than  one  per  cent  For  $6.00  but  under 
$7.00  the  niraiber  constituted  3.53  per  cent  of  the  total.  From 
this  point  the  course  varies,  rising  intermittently  until,  in  class 
$3,00but  under  $3.50,  it  turned  at  28.36  per  cent    A  decrease 
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^^  in  at  this  turn  which  continued  all  the  way  down  to  and  in- 
^^^ding  the  last  class  in  which  the  per  cent,  was  .14. 
•^ttiong  the  female  employes  tinder  18  years  none  earned  more 
.^^  to  come  in  the  class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00,  and  those  in 
class  were  few,  being  only  .07  per  cent.    In  the  three  classes 
^    ill  order  the  percentage  slowly  increased.     Then  there  was 
^  V>ack,  and  again  an  increase  which  continued  down  to  and 
'^^uding  the  class  $3.00  but  under  $3.50,  in  which  the  per  cent, 
tad  suddenly  risen  from  8.31  in  the  one  preceding  it  to  24.69. 
This  was  again  the  highest  point,  though  in  the  two  classes  that 
follow  the  high  level  is  fairly  maintained.     Then  there  is  a  sud- 
den drop  of  about  10  per  cent.,  or  from  20.08  per  cent,  to  10.45 
per  cent     The  last  class  shows  a  number  amounting  to  1.15  per 
<5ent 

Having  considered  each  class  separately  we  no\v  come  tb  the 
last  column  in  the  table  for  1898, — that  which  includes  all  em- 
ployes.    In  this  column  we  find  all  wage  classes  represented. 
For  the  highest  and  lowest  earnings  the  proportion  is,  of  course, 
small.    Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  during 
week  when  the  greatest  number  were  employed,  .81  per  cent, 
•earned  $25.00  per  week  or  over.     Down  the  column,  as  the  wage 
dasses  grow  lower,  the  niunber  of  persons  in  each  one  of  them  in- 
<5reases.     Up  to  the  class  $10.00  but  under  $11.00  this  increase 
■was  not  very  great,  the  class  in  question  shows  only  5.69  per  cent. 
The  next  class  in  order,  that  for  $9.00  but  under  $10.00,  shows 
13.67  per  cent.     This  was  a  big  jimip.     As  in  the  case  of  males 
18  years  or  over  the  next  class,  $8.00  but  under  $9.00,  shows  a 
decrease  from  the  one  preceding  it,  and  for  the  same  reasons.    In 
$7.00  but  under  $8.00,  the  next  in  order,  the  decrease  of  the  pre- 
vious class  was  wiped  out,  the  per  cent  here  being  14.41,  or 
the  highest  in  this  column.      In  the  next  class    down,    it   had 
dropped  to  10.12  per  cent,  and  again  to  2.71  per  cent,  in  class 
45.50  but  under  $6.00.     From  this  point  down  the  percentage 
remains  at  a  low  though  fluctuating  level,  gradually  dwindling 
tmtil  in  '*Under  $1.50"  it  is  only  .05  per  cent. 

The  classified  weekly  earnings  for  1898  Have  thus  been  ex- 
plained at  some  length.     The  treatment  thus  accorded  to  the 
facts  for  1898  could  also  be  extended  to  those  for  1899.     This, 
43 
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however,  is  hardly  necessary.  The  course  for  the  two  years  is 
very  much  the  same,  so  much  so,  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  earn- 
ings in  1899  are,  as  a  whole,  somewhat  greater,  one  explanation 
might  do  for  both.  In  taking  up  the  table  for  1899,  therefore, 
attention  will  be  called  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  points 
only. 

In  the  column  for  male  persons  18  years  or  over  \v^  find  that 
the  highest  weekly  earnings  was  $25.00  or  over,  and  the  lowest 
$2.50  but  under  $3.00.  The  proportion  in  both  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes,  however,  is  extremely  small,  especially  is  this 
true  of  those  in  the  lowest.  The  greatest  niunber  of  persons  in 
any  class  is  that  opposite  $9.00  but  under  $10.00.  Down  to  this 
point  the  per  cent,  gradually  increased  as  the  earnings  decreased. 
Below  this,  the  highest  point,  the  per  cent,  of  persons  decreased 
with  the  decrease  in  earnings. 

The  weekly  earnings  for  females  18  years  or  over  ranged  from 
"$20.00  but  under  $25.00"  to  "Under  $1.50."  For  a  number 
of  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes,  however,  the  per  cent, 
of  persons  of  the  total  is  extremely  small.  The  highest  per  cent., 
16.53^  is  found  for  the  class  $4.50  but  under  $5.00.  Even  a 
glance  at  the  columns  for  males  and  females  over  18  years  shows 
that  the  earnings  of  the  latter  are  much  the  lowest. 

The  range  of  the  earnings  for  males  under  18  years  is  from 
$13.00  but  under  $15.00  to  under  $1.50  per  week.  For  the 
higher  wage  classes,  however,  their  number  is  very  small.  The 
highest  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  this  class  is  found  opposite  $3.00 
but  under  $4.00. 

For  females  under  18  years  the  range  is  between  $9.00  but 
under  $10.00,  down  to  and  including  the  lowest  class.  As  for 
males  under  18  the  highest  per  cent,  of  persons  is  in  $3.00  but 
under  $3.50,  but  those  who  earn  less  than  this  are  quite  numer- 
ous. The  exhibit  makes  it  plain  that  the  earnings  for  females 
under  18  years  were  much  lower  than  the  earnings  of  the  males 
under  this  age. 

Of  the  total  persons  employed  in  1899,  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  all  classes  of  earnings  in  the  table  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  covered.  For  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  the 
percentage  is  small.  Down  through  the  column  the  per  cent, 
of  persons  grows  steadily  greater  until  the  class  $9.00  but  under 
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$10.00  is  reached.  This  class  inchides  the  greatest  number, 
or  15.68  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is  also  the  turning  point. 
For  from  this  down  the  per  cent,  of  persons  in  each  class  is  rap- 
idly gi'ovring  smaller  until  it  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  the 
lowest  and  last  class. 

For  further  comparison  and  analysis,  the  facts  thus  described 
have  been  so  rearranged  and  presented  in  the  following  exhibit 
as  to  show,  for  each  year,  the  per  cent,  of  persons  who  received 
$9.00  and  over;  $7.00  and  over;  $6.00  and  over;  $4.50  and 
over;  $3.00  and  over  per  week,  and  under  $3.00  per  week,  re- 

8i)ectively : 
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This  exhibit  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  what  the  income  for 
those  in  each  class  of  employes  amounted  to  during  the  period 
covered  than  the  preceding  exhibit.  Taking  the  totals  for  each 
year  we  find  that  in  1898,  39.95  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
employed  received  $9.00  or  over  per  week,  and  that  in  1899, 
45.41  per  cent,  earned  $9.00  or  over  per  week.  This  relation 
certainly  indicates  an  increase  in  the  earnings  for  the  latter 
year.  This  increase  also  seems  maintained  in  other  classifica- 
tions of  earnings  as  given.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  66.05  and  70.78 
per  cent,  received  $7.00  and  over;  that  76.17  and  78.91  per 
cent,  received  $6.00  and  over;  that  85.88  and  87.38  per  cent- 
received  $4.50  and  over;  that  95.93  and  96.62  per  cent  received 
$3.00  and  over  per  week ;  and  that  4.07  and  3.38  per  cent,  re- 
ceived less  than  $3.00  per  week,  respectively,  for  the  two  years. 
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In  looking  over  this  exhibit  as  a  whole  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  increase  in  earnings  mostly  affected  the  male  employes  only. 

Fer  cent,  of  males  and  females  18  years  and  over  and  under  18  years, 

of  the  total  persons  in  each  wage  class. 
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p.  ct.  p.  ct.  p.  ct.  p.  ct 


00 

s 

o 


.12 

.10 

2.61 

1.65 

.92 

2.51 

2.04 

8.28 

81.60{ 

42.70 

40.00 

37.03 

40.94 

16.40 

12.54 

5.69 

2.41 


I- 


78.84 


.20 
.07 

.01 

.25 

.53 

3.04 

10.80 

12.18 

2S.S2 

34.76 

42.48 

60.05 

48.39 

37.44 

28.07 

22.23 


8.851    8.61 


.01 
.(M 
.16 
.39 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


.231100. 
2.6L1IOO. 
2.061100. 
8.59'100. 
9.41IIOO. 


22.81 
38.90 
56.87 
69.52 


100. 
100. 

100. 
100. 


77.77tl00. 


3.70100 


1899. 


a 
322  • 


93 

©5 


S 


P.  ct.  P.  ct.  P.  ct.  p.  ct.  p.  ct 


00 

St-  • 
CO -a  0 
g  p  >» 


100. 

99.89 

99.921 

99.97 

99.72 

99.65 

98.12 

99.09 

98.53 

97.56 

94.43 

82.64 

53.49 

30.77 

22.79 

21.16 

9.97 

6.43 

1.15 

.21 

.33 


80.03 


.11 

.08 

.03 

.19 

.26 

1.88 

.74 

l.OSi 

1.87 

-8.94 

10.39 

31.38 

46.84 

41.93 

35.53 

38.36 

25.97 

18.45 

7.11 

3.88 

15.25 


8.82 


.09 
.09 


.17 

,39 

.55 

1.19 

6.62 

14.19 

19.11 

30.52 

35.26 

37.12 

41.96 

36.51 

35.84 

33.01 

66.10 


100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 
.OSjlOO. 
.44100. 
.35|lnO. 
.941100. 


7.52 


3.28 
4.76 
8.06 
14.55 
25.64 
44. N9 
56.84 
62.78 
18.65 


100. 
100. 

100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


3.631100. 


The  preceding  exhibit  deals  with  the  per  cent,  of  persons  as 
classified,  of  the  total  number  in  each  wage  class.  In  1898, 
classes  $25.00  and  over  to  $15.00  but  under  $18.00  included  only 
male  wage  earners  who  were  18  years  or  over.  Their  propor- 
tion, therefore,  had  to  be  indicated  by  the  full  number,  or  100. 
In  class  $13.00  but  under  $15.00,  99.88  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  who  earned  this  amount  were  males  and  .12  were  fe- 
males over  18  years.  From  this  point  there  is  a  constant  de- 
crease in  the  per  cent,  of  males  18  and  over,  and  an  increase  iu 
the  per  cent  for  other  classes  of  persons.  The  first  class  iu 
which  persons  of  all  classes  are  represented  is  in  $9.00  but  under 
$10.00.  The  representation  there  for  others  than  males  18  and 
over  is  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  persons  outside  of 
this  class  earned  that  much  per  week.  In  the  different  wage 
classes,  the  females  18  and  over  do  not  become  heavily  repre- 
sented until  $4.50  but  under  $5.00;  the  males  under  18  not  un- 
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til  in  the  same  class,  and  the  females  under  18  not  until  in  $3.00 
but  under  $3.50.  In  1899  the  relations  are  much  the  same  as 
in  1898.  A  few  variations  may  be  noticed,  but  these  are  easily 
Been. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  under  this  head  we  have  shown  the 
classified  weekly  earnings  of  all  persons  included,  when  classi- 
fied as  to  both  sex  and  age.  The  age  classification  used  in  this 
case  differs  somewhat  from  that  commonly  used  in  reports  of 
this  kind.  In  cases,  therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  compare 
the  data  for  this  state  with  that  of  other  states  the  age  classifica- 
tion mentioned  will  necessarily  cause  some  inconvenience.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  or  to  make  comparisons 
easier,  it  was  thought  that  it  ux>uld  be  a  good  plan  to  omit  the 
age  classification  altogether,  and  show  the  classified  weekly  earn- 
ings of  all  the  persons  included,  when  classified  as  to  males  and 
females  only,  regardless  of  age.  This  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  results  are  presented  in  the  four  exhibits  which  follow. 
Segarding  these  exhibits  it  should  perhaps  be  said  that  they 
greatly  resemble  the  four  preceding  ones,  and  that  they  are  pre- 
sented on  the  same  general  plan.  The  first  one  in  order  shows 
the  male,  female,  and  total  persons  in  1898  who  received  classi- 
fied weekly  earnings. 

Total  persons  receiving  classified  weekly  earnings. 


CLAB8IPICATI017. 

1898. 

1899. 

Male.). 

Femal<>8. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals 

SSLOO  per  wk.  ami  over 

2(1.00  but  under  625.00 

655 

963 

1,163 

3.642 

3.531 

4.283 

2.500 

4.574 

11,076 

9.320 

11.523 

7.659 

1,908 

1.428 

1.808 

1.189 

1.330 

2.068 

860 

401 

128 

10 

655 

963 

1.1C3 

3.642 

8.536 

4.291 

2.567 

4.651 

11.180 

9,664 

11,782 

8.277 

2,212 

2.611 

3.112 

2.187 

2.679 

3.357 

1.771 

1,071 

466 

45 

750 

906 

1.306 

4.133 

4.136 

5.475 

3.1.'W 

6.866 

13.991 

12.122 

10.042 

6.546 

1.298 

1.263 

1.670 

1,267 

1.396 

1.518 

634 

350 

103 

39 

750 

1 
1 
1 
8 

14 

60 

51 

153 

236 

460 

788 

620 

1.269 

1,463 

979 

1.571 

1,614 

1,096 

621 

206 

20 

907 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1.306 

15.00  but  under   18.00 

4.134 

12.00  but  under   15.^0 

12.00  but  under    13  00 

1  LOO  but  under    12.00 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

9.00  but  under   10.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.00  but  under     8  00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

6.50  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     5.r>0 

4.S0  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4  50 

S.60  but  under     4.00 

8.00  but  under     ?.50 

2.50  but  under     S.00 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

L60  but  under     2.00 

Under  81.60  

4 

\            8 

67 

77 

104 

244 

259 

718 

704 

1.183 

1,309 

StSW 

1.349 

1.299 

911 

i         670 

328 

35 

4.144 

6.4^ 

3.195 

6.916 

14,144 

12.357 

10.502 

7.334 

1.918 

2.532 

8.133 

2.216 

2.96» 

8.127 

1.720 

971 

309 

5» 

Totals  

Per  Cent 

71,604 
87.44 

10,267 

12.56    ) 

1 

81,771 

100.        1 

1 

78.941 
87.54    1 

11.230 
12.46    1 

90,171 
100. 
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In  the  above  exhibit  both  the  persons^  employed  and  their 
earnings  are  fully  classified.  The  classification  for  the  persons 
employed  is,  as  said,  that  for  males  and  females,  showing  the 
total  for  both.  The  classification  of  earnings  runs  from  $25.00 
and  over  per  week  down  to  less  than  $1.50  per  week,  including 
in  this  range  twenty-two  distinct  wage  classes.  At  the  earnings, 
as  denoted  in  each  of  these  classes,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
were  employed.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  the  class 
$9.00  but  under  $10.00,  11,076  males  and  104  females,  or  a 
total  of  11,180  persons  were  employed  in  1898,  and  that  13,991 
males  and  153  females,  or  a  total  of  14,144  persons,  were  em- 
ployed in  1899.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  wage  class,  to  study  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
make  comparisons  for  the  two  years.  In  order  to  facilitate  this 
the  per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  each  wage  class  of  the  totals,  both 
when  read  down  and  across  the  page,  have  been  ascertained  and 
presented  in  the  following  exhibits : 

The  first  in  order  of  these  exhibits  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the 
respective  number  of  males,  females,  and  total  for  both,  in  each 
wage  class,  of  their  respective  totals. 

Showing  of  the  total  persons  in  each  case,  the  per  cent,  of  the  males, 
females,  and  total  for  hOth  in  each  wage  class. 


1898. 

1890. 

f^.T    X  BQ TVTt^  A  fiT/^ln 

• 

X  AVf  n  . 

Males- 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUla. 

Percent, 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

9^.00  per  wk.  au 
20.00  but  under  1 

d  over 

525.00 

20.00 

Jo.Ov. ..... 

15.00 

.91 

»     1.85 

1,63 

5.09 

4.94 

.80 
1.17 
1.42 
4.45 
4.32 

.95 
1.14 
1.65 
5.28 
5.23 

.84 

1.00 

18.00  but  under 

1.45 

15.00  but  under 

4.58 

13.00  but  under 

.03 

.07 

4.59 

12.00  but  under 

13.00 

5.99 

.06 

5.24 

6.93 

.13 

6.09 

11.00  but  under 

12.00 , 

3.50 

.65 

3.14 

3.97 

.54 

3.54 

30.00  but  under - 

11.00 

6.39 

.75 

5.69 

8.69 

.46 

7.68 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

15.49 

1.00. 

13.68 

17.72 

1.37 

15.69 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

13.04 

2.37 

11.69 

16.37 

2.09 

13.70 

7.00  but  under 

8.00 

16.]fiJ 

£.52 

14.40 

12.73 

4.09 

11.66 

f.OO  but  under 

7.00 

10.58 

6.99 

10.13 

8.29 

7.02 

8.14 

5.G0  but  under 

K.OO 

2.11 

6.85 

2.71 

1.66 

5.53 

2.1S 

5.00  but  under 

5.90 

1.99 

11.53 

3.19 

i.eo 

U.30 

2.86 

4.50  but  under 

5.00 

2.53 

12.76 

3.81 

2.12 

13.03 

8.48 

4.00  but  under 

4.50 

1.67 

9.78 

2.68 

1.61 

8.72 

2.4y 

?.60  but  under 

4.0) 

1.86 

13.15 

3.28 

1.78 

13.98 

8.29 

3.00  but  under 

8.fi0 

2.87 

12.66 

4.n 

1.92 

14.37 

3.47 

2.90  but  under 

3.00 

1.20 

8.87 

2.17 

.80 

9.75 

1.92 

2.00  but  under 

2.50 

.56 

6.58 

1.32 

.46 

5.64 

1.07 

1.50  but  under 

2.00 

.17 

8.19 

.66 

.U 

1.88 

.84 

Under  11.50 

.01    J 

"Too." 

.86    ^ 

.05 

.04 

i         .18 

.Of 

Totals 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 
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The  above  exhibit  shows  the  per  cent  for  both  males  and  fe- 
males and  their  total  in  1898  and  1899.  Considering  the  malerf 
in  1898  first,  we  find  that,  of  the  total,  less  than  one  per  cent 
received  $25.00  pei^week  or  over.  In  the  higher  classes  the 
proportion  is  very  small.  Not  until  in  the  fourth  ijlass  from 
the  top,  that  of  $15.00  but  under  $18.00,  does  the  number 
reach  five  per  cent.  Xor  is  there  much  of  an  increase  imitil 
for  $9.00  but  under  $10.00.  In  this  wage  class  we  find  15.49 
per  cent  of  the  males.  For  the  four  classes  which  follow  a 
comparatively  high  per  cent,  is  kept  up,  the  highest  being  16.12. 
In  class  $5.50  but  under  $6.00  there  is  a  sudden  drop  to  2.11 
per  cent.,  and  from  this  down  the  per  cent  remains  at  a  low 
point,  dwindling  into  practically  nothing  in  the  last  few  classes. 

Among  the  females  in  1898  no  one  is  found  earning  more  than 
$13.00  but  under  $15.00  per  week,  and  the  per  cent,  who  re- 
ceived this  was  extremely  small.  In  fact,  the  per  cent  being 
only  two  and  one-half  in  any  class  above  $6.00  but  under  $7.00. 
In  this  class  it  reached  6.99.  In  $5.00  but  under  $5.50  there 
were  11.53  per  cent  In  the  five  classes  w^hich  follow,  it  re- 
mains in  the  neighborhood  of  this  level.  Then  the  decline  is 
sharp  until  the  foot  of  the  column. 

Coming  now  to  the  total  in  1898  it  is  seen  that  of  the  total 
number  employed  only  .80  per  cent,  were  found  in  the  class 
$25.00  and  over.  In  the  next  two,  the  range  is  between  one 
and  two  per  cent.  In  the  fourth,  the  number  rises  to  4.45  per 
cent  Until  the  class- $9.00  but  under  $10.00  is  reached,  the 
per  cent  does  not  exceed  5.69.  In  this  class,  however,  the  num- 
ber constituted  13.68  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  for  the  three  suc- 
ceeding classes  the  number  remains  above  10  per  cent.  Then 
there  is  a  sharp  drop  to  2.71  per  cent  In  the  classes  below  this 
the  per  cent,  is  small,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  growing 
smaller  with  the  class. 

The  per  cent  and  course  for  1899  follow' that  for  1898  very 
closely.  The  only  difference  of  importance  noticeable  is  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  earnings  in  1899  were  somewhat  greater  than  in 
1898. 

In  the  next  exhibit  we  find  another  classification  of  earn- 
ings,— a  classification  that  will  make  comparisons  in  eamingis, 
as  between  the  Wo  years,  still  more  easy. 
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Per  cent,  of  males  and  females  of  the  total  number  in  each  u>age  class ^ 


Clasbification. 


$9.00  and  over  per  week... 

7.00  and  over  per  week... 

6.00  and  over  per  week... 

4.50  and  over  per  week... 

2.0O  and  over  per  week... 
Under  $3.00  per  week 


I 


1898. 

1899. 

Males. 
Percent. 

Females. 

Totals. 

^  Males. 

Females. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent- 

43.29 

2.60 

39.91 

51.51 

2.CT 

74.45           7.39 

66.00 

79.61 

8.75 

85.03          14.38 

76.33 

87.90 

15.77 

91.66          45.62 

85.84 

93.27 

46.63 

9ii.06 

81.06 

95.91 

96.58 

82.70 

1.94 

18.94 

1 

4.09 

1.42 

17.30 

Totals. 

Per  cent.. 
45.4& 
70.81 
78.%. 
87.56. 
96.61: 
3.39 


Comparing  the  figures  of  the  totals  in  1898  and  1899,  as 
shown  in  the  above  exhibit,  many  interesting  facts  are  devel- 
oped.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  see  that  in  the  former  year  39.91 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed  received  $9.00  per  week  and 
over,  and  that  in  the  latter  year  4-5.46  per  cent,  received  this 
amount  and  over.  The  number  who  earned  $1.60  per  day  and 
over  was  thus  5.61  per  cent,  greater  in  1899  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  indicates  a  very  susbtuntial  increase  in  wages 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  also  seen  that,  for  the  two  years  in 
order,  66.00  and  70.81  per  cent,  received  $7.00  and  overj^  that 
76.13  and  78.95  received  $6.00  and  over;  that  85.84  and  87.36" 
per  cent,  received  $4.50  and  over;  that  95.91  and  96.61  per  cent, 
received  $3.00  and  over,  and  that  4.09  and  3.39  per  cent,  re- 
ceived less  than  three  dollars  per  w]|ek.  In  all  of  these  figures, 
a  greater  earning  in  1899  than  in  the  preceding  year  is  plainly 
seen. 
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8Jtow>inff  the  total  persona  in  each  case,  the  per  cent,  of  Ihe  males,  fe- 
males, and  the  total  for  60 (ft  in  each  wage  clast. 


CLASBiriCATIOK. 


Hales.    Females 


Tot 

lis    ... 



.07    I 


The  above  exhibit  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  females 
in  each  n'age  class  of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  class. 
As  the  knowletlge  of  the  relation,  as  to  number,  of  the  two  sexes 
is  of  importance  in  all  wage  studies,  the  exhibit  is  certainly  full 
of  interest.  Of  the  total  number,  the  females  do  not  constitute  a 
very  large  proportion,  being  only  12.56  per  cent,  in  1898  and 
12.46  per  cent,  in  1899.  In  some  classes,  however,  the  females 
predominate,  particularly  in  those  where  the  earnings  are  low. 
The  first  class  that  shows  more  women  than  men  is  that  of  $3.50 
but  under  $4.00,  in  1898,  and  $5.00  but  under  $5.50,  in  1899. 
Of  the  twenty-two  classes  included,  five  show  more  women  than 
men  in  the  former  year,  wbile  six  makes  this  showing  for  the 
latter  year,  Wbile  the  increase  in  earnings  in  1899  is  more  pro- 
nounced for  males  than  for  females,  the  upward  tendency  for 
the  latter  can  also  be  traced. 
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Average  yearly  earnings,  ty  industries,  1898  and  1899. 


iMDUdTBIES. 


Afirricaltural  implements    

Artifians'  tools  and   hardware 

cialties      

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Brick,  tile  and  s^wer  pipe 

Brooms,  brushes.  bastc*»ts.  etc. . 
Burial  ca<«As,  caskets,  jcofilns,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs 


spe- 


26 

9 
10 
23 
27 

16 
8 
0 

10 

60 
18 
U 

5 
15 

6 

17 
65 

89 
8 

34 
16 
57 
25 
124 
10 

84 
I 
5 

81 
8 

58 

23 
Ship  and  boat  building: 6 


Cii^rs.  snuff  and  tobacco 

Clothini? 

Confectioneries,  crackers,  etc 

Cooking  an  J  heating  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods . .  

El«>ctrical  and  gas    apparatus  and 

suppli*^ 

Flour  and  feed 


Furniture 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens. . . 
Iron  goods  (malleable;..     . 

Knit  goods 

Lager  be;^r 

Leather 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 
Malt 


Machines  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc. . . . 
Painty  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 


Soap,  lye.  potash,  etc 

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  (marble,  granite,  etc.) 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  valises,  etc 

Veneer 

Wagons,  carriages  and  sleighs.. 

Woodenware. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  : . . . . 


All  industries. 


^ 

|5 


8 
15 
0 
5 
6 
7 

89 

8 

16 


M2 


AVCBAQB  YbARLT 

£arwiko8. 


1898. 


9525  08 

858  54 
45'J  80 
28r  59 
2*J  6? 
JB<  75 
299  5S 
Uh  42 
314  % 
292  05 

847  28 
274  58 
283  70 
469  81 
85-4  18 
289  95 

450  68 

509  41 

805  03 
885  06 
459  18 
205  58 
465  50 
398  40 
897  77 
562  81 

510  48 
3J4  9;i 
412  01 
897  24 
412  03 
858  48 

279  88 
44i  72 

825  94 
295  M 
5^8  98 
260  09 
299  25 

280  97 
481  06 
818  42 
«90  48 


1838  95 


1899. 


$489  80 

37?  28 
478  14 
299  91 
812  6i 
819  .^8 
801  Oi 
840  81 
856  88 
310  82 


65 

70 
17 


17 
45 


367 
28^ 
24  J 
481  40 
aS2  28 
219  62 

479  15 
511  55 

812  79 
883  61 
459  80 
2U 
470 
»)6  08 
410  21 
570  88 

533  90 
881  80 
402  58 
897  06 
421  18 
857  78 
283  98 
46b  S6 

826  65 
297  85 
588  98 
276  85 
295  12 
80^  84 
45)80 

827  14 
29r06 


tm  14 


Incrbasc  (+) 

OB     DEOaBABB  ( — ) 

IN    1899. 


Amount. 


— |tt  78 


-I- 


4-  18  74 
-f  22  84 
12  82 
80  09 
—  3  22 
-U  1  50 
-h  21  89 
-r  42  60 
-f  18  27 

+  20  42 
-h  14  12 
-4-8  47 
+  14  69 
-r-  80  10 
-H  15  67 


+  28  47 
-^    2  14 


+ 


7  74 

1  45 
62 

18  61 
4  05 

2  87 
12  41 

8  52 

6  53 

16  ti% 

10  08 

18 

9  04 
4  80 
4  10 

•f  23  61 


-t- 
4- 


4- 


1  41 

2  81 
600 

16  26 

4  18 

4-27  87 

19  72 

872 

68 


4- 

+ 


+  $5  19 


Percent. 


—       6.81 


+ 

-h 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

-h 

-i- 

4- 
4- 


4- 
4- 

4- 

I 

4- 


4- 
4- 


4- 


4- 
+ 
4- 
4- 

4- 

4- 

X 


6.92 

4.95 

4.«8 

lO.M 

.99 

.50 

6.67 

18  51 

6.25 

5.88 
5.15 
8.tt2 
8.10 

6.54 
6,69 

6.31 
.42 

2.53 

.48 

.11 

6  68 

1.06 

.59 

8.12 

1.51 

1.90 
4.6? 
2.48 
.04 
2.19 
1.21 
1.46 
5.88 

.48 

.78 

.94 

6.26 

1.88 

9.91 

4.57 

2.78 

.91 


1.85 
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Days  in  operation,  6y  indmtries,  1898-1899. 


IXOUSTRIBS. 


Agricultural  implemeots 

Artisans'  tools  andlbardware  specialties 

Bicycles,  triclei*,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper). .  ..t.  "[[.'"  . 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  brusQe8,etc 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  eofllos,  etc .  . ! ! . . 

cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Chairs.  


Cififars,  snuff  and  tobkoco 

Clothiofc ; 

Oonfectionerles, crackers,  etc.  ....  .  '..'.'. 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Coopera^ire ..      .. 

Cotton  and  linen  goods  ....'. 

Electrical  and  gas  apparatus  and  siippYies. 

Flour  and  feed 


Fumitiin* 

JTurs,  fflovesand  mittens.! 
Iron  goods  (mal  eable)  ... 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer 

Leather 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. 
Malt *.. 


Machioes  and  machinery 

Office  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc. . 
Palats«  oils  ani  crude  chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp 

Saddlery,  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  and  boat  building 


Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  h«*adlng       

Stone  fgra'iite.  marble,  etc.)  .. 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  TaliMee 

Veneeir 

WafTons.  carriages  and  sleighs! 

Woodenwars 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. ... 


3  CS  C 

EaSi 

S  0.  B 

2; 


All  industries. 


20 

0 

10 

'i4 

27 

24 

16 

8 

9 

10 

60 
13 
U 

5 
15 

6 
13 
65 

38 
9 
24 
16 
57 
25 

16 

84 
7 
5 

81 
8 

58 

2i 
0 

8 
15 
9 
5 
6 
7 

89 

8 

16 


992 


AvERAOB   Num- 
bs t  or  Days  in 
Opera')  ion 


1898. 


277.9 
294  7 
2»9.0 
282.2 
296  0 
142  5 
2W  4 
281.7 
V91.8 
296  2 

287.5 
285  5 
2M  9 
297.8 
26ts.6 
a04  5 
£9d  1 
283.1 

280.3 
293.0 
im  2 
293.9 
293  2 
287  2 
18-5.0 
280.8 

291.6 
297.7 
283.2 
291^ 
208  5 
261.0 
290.1 
278  3 

£95.0 
285.1 
^39.2 
285.8 
291.5 
270.4 
29J.8 
a7l.6 
2».0 


278.4 


1899. 


295  6 
298.0 

268  0 
2S6.3 
290.0 
168.1 
)(52.6 
295.6 
sot).  4 
279.1 

295  4 
2'.«.0 
299  1 
V99.0 

269  4 
303  8 
281.0 
282.5 

2^4  4 
294.8 
287.6 
2M7.2 
808.9 
296.0 
212  8 
299.0 

S9r.6 
301  0 
282.0 
802  6 
295.3 
269  8 
287.9 
269.9 

802.7 
231.6 
273.5 
256.1 
801.5 
272  9 

296  6 
274.7 
271.9 


Increase  (+) 
OR  Decrease  (— •) 
IN  1899. 


881. d 


Days. 


4-17.7 
+  3.3 
—31.0 

-f  4  4 


+20.6 
—13.8 
+18  9 

+  9.1 
-16.1 

+  7.9 
+  95 

+     .2 

+  1? 

+  2.8 

—  7 
—17.1 

-  .6 


+  4 

+ 

+  3 
+  3.8 
+10  7 
-r  8.8 
+W.8 
-r18.2 

+  64 
+  38 

-  1.2 
+10.8 
+  3.8 
+  8.8 

-  2.2 

-  3.4 

+  7.7 

-  8.5 
+84.8 
—29.7 
+10.0 

--  a.6 

--  1.4 
--  8.2 
--16. 9 


Per  cent. 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 
-f 


+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


.06 
.01 
.10 
.01 


.14 
.05 
.01 
.03 
.05 

.02 
.03 
.00 
.00 
.01 
00 
.05 
.00 

.01 
.00 
.01 

.01 
.03 
.03 
.18 
.00 

.01 
.01 
.00 
.01 
.01 
.08 
.00 
.01 

.01 
.01 
.14 
.10 
.03 
.00 
.00 
.01 
.06 


+  8.6 


+  1.28 
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Proportion  of  business  done,  by  industries,  1898-1899. 


Ikdustribs. 


Acnicuitural  implf^meotB.  

A  n  isans^  cooIm  and  hardware  specialties . 

Bic\Cies  tri<\v«?l»'B,  etc 

Boots  a'ld  Hhoes 

Boxes  (W(v>d*'n  and  paper; 

Brictc.  tile  and  st'wer  pipe. 

Brooms,  brushes,  baslceis,  etc 

Burial  cases,  u  iskets.  cofflos,  etc 

Cem»*iit,  lime,  plaster,  etc 

(  hairs 


CifTHrs,  snuff  and  tobacco • 

Clothinjr 

Conf»»ctionerie«,  crackers,  etc 

Cooli  ing:  and  heating  apparatus 

Cooperagre  —     

Cotton  and  linen  Koods 

Electrica  an  i  gras  apparatus  and  supplies.. 
\  lour  and  feed 


Furniture      

E\ir8.  pInvHs  and  mittens. . 
Iron  RTOOds  Cmdlleable)  — 

Knit  (roods    

Lager  b  er 

Leather 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 
Male 


Machines  and  machinery 

i  •ffice  and  saloon  fixtures,  etc . . . 
P  intx.  oils  and  crude  chemicals. 

Pap  rand  pulp 

Saddlerv.  harness,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  blin«ls,  vtc 

Rhe-t  mntai  goods  

Ship  and  boat  building 


Soap.  lye.  potash,  etc  , 

SravHS  and  heading    

Ston**  (marble,  granite,  etc.) . . . , 

Toys  and  Karae<^ 

Trun*-  a  valises,  etc 

V»»ne»*r 

Wagons,  carriages  And  sleighs  . , 

Wood-nwar*^       

Woolen  and  wo  sted  goods — « . 


1.=   c£ 

a  a«  B 


All  industries... 


?8 
» 
10 
S2 
27 
2i 
16 

9 
10 

60 
IS 
13 

5 
15 

6 
17 
05 

38 
9 
24 
16 
57 
^^ 
124 
16 

84 

5 
81 

8 
58 
24 

6 

8 
15 
9 
5 
6 

89 

8 

16 
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AvERAas  Pro- 
portion OP  Busi- 
ness •  ONS. 


1898. 


78 

82 

75 

83 

72 

CO 

78 

70. 

8U 


837 

78.2 
7*  4 
6'5.8 
89.0 
71.8 
>5.0 
8-^.2 
86.2 

75.0 
81  4 
77.0 
88.1 

66  8 
75.8 
72.0 
82.5 

68  4 
74  0 
60  6 
84  1 
71.2 
880 

67  0 
84.1 

72.5 
71.0 
62.3 
76.6 
W4.1 
09.8 
74.8 
81  8 
80  2 

75.6 


1899. 


79.6 

87.: 

67  6 
85  0 
t*2.7 
68.7 
98.4 
88.8 
89.4 
84  0 

88  4 
78.2 
68.4 
92.  •> 
72.8 
8?  6 
88  0 
78.4 

80.0 
86.1 
81.6 
91.1 
G9.2 
M).l 
79.6 
85.7 

77  9 
8^.0 

79  0 
89.1 
82  5 
9i.9 

76  6 
74.1 

76.8 
780 
64  4 
800 
95  8 

80  9 
79.6 
84.8 

77  9 


81.2 


Ikcreask   (+) 
OR  Decrbasb  c — ) 
IN  1899. 


Pro 
portion. 


-f  6.4 
+  5.0 

-  8 

+  4 
+10 
-f  8 
+15 
+18.8 
+  8.9 
+    .8 

+  8.2 
^  8.8 
4-  8.1 
-r  8  0 
-h  6 
+  26 
+  4.7 

-  7.R 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+  8 

+  « 

+  4 

+  7 

+  8 


+  9.6 

-  90 
--9  4 

-  6.0 
-11.8 

-  4.9 

-  9.6 
—10.0 

+  8.8 
--7  0 
--12. 1 

-  8.4 
-11.7 
-11.0 
--4  8 
--  2.5 

-  28 


Per  cent. 


+  6.6 


+ 


8  7 
.6 
10  7 
6.1 
l.S 
1-5  0 
-^  19  a 
-r  19.0 
+  11. 1 
+      .8 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 


t 


+ 

X 

+ 
+ 
+ 
I 
+ 


4- 
1 


10 
6 

4  7 

8  8 
.6 

8.0 
5.7 
9.0 

6.5 
5.7 
5.9 

9  6 

3  5 
5.6 

10  5 
8.8 

13  a 

12.1 

18  5 

.5 

15. M 

5  6 
14.4 

1.1 

5  » 

9.8 
28  1 

4  4 
18.9 

1  5 
C.4 
80 
2.8 


+    7.87 
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The  preceding  three  tables  show,  respectively,  for  each  in- 
dustry and  for  all  industries  the  average  yearly  earnings,  the 
average  number  of  days  in  operation,  and  the  average  proportion 
of  business  done  in  1898  and  1899.  .  The  facts  presented  in 
these  tables  are  both  interesting  and  of  some  value.  In  the  first 
place  they  tend  to  confirm  what  has  already  been  said  or  pre- 
sented. Then  again  they  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
condition  directly  or  when  standing  alone. 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNIKGS. 

The  table  showing  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  me- 
chanics, operatives,  and  workers  in  the  various  industries  in 
1898  and  1899  is  the  first  in  order.  What  is  here  called  the 
average  yearly  earnings  was  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  paid  as  wages  each  year  by  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed.  What  is  really  shown,  therefore,  is  the  avc^ 
amount  to  a  certain  number  of  positions  constantly  filled  and 
not  the  amount  that  was  actually  received  by  each  person  during 
the  year.  As  we  know,  the  yearly  working  time  of  each  person 
varies  gr^tly.  While  some  are  constantly  employed,  others  are 
idle  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  each  year,  and  when  idle  they, 
of  course,  earn  nothing. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  average  yearly  earnings  in 
all  industries  for  1898  and  1899 : 


Year. 


Averaire  yearly  earnings  in  1898 
Arerage  yearly  earninga  in  1899 

Increase  for  18S9 

Per  cent,  of  increase 


Amount. 

$383  95 

889  14 

5.19 

1.35 


Accordng  to  these  figures  the  average  yearly  earnings  were 
$383.95  in  1898,  and  $389.14  in  1899.  The  increase  for  the 
latter  year,  or  1899,  thus  amounts  to  $5.19,  or  1.35  per  cent. 

While,  as  a  whole,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  average  yearly 
earnings  in  1899,  this  increase  does  not  mean  that  there  was  also 
an  increase  for  each  individual  industry.  This  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  43  Industries  included,  35  show  an  increase  in 
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average  yearly  earnings,  and  8  a  decrease.  Those  showing  a 
decrease  are  Agricultural  Implements;  Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer 
Pipe;  Furs,  Gloves  and  Mittens;  Leather;  Machines  and  Ma- 
chinery ;  Paints  Oils  and  Crude  Chemicals ;  Paper  and  Pulp ; 
Trunks  and  Valises. 

As  said,  the  above  eight  industries  show  a  decrease  in  the 
average  earnings  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898.  In  point  of 
persons  employed  and  the  value  of  goods  made,  a  few  of  these 
industries  are  among  the  more  important  in  the  State.  Some 
of  them,  while  showing  a  decrease  in  average  earnings,  show  an 
increase  in  the  total  wages  paid  and  in  the  business  done  gen- 
erally. These  facts  may  seem  inconsistent,  but  they  are  true. 
What  then  are  the  reasons  for  this  ?  Does  it  mean  a  general  de- 
crease in  the  rate  wages  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  in  the  increase 
of  workers  in  1890  those  in  the  lower  grade  predominated?  It 
could  have  been  caused  in  either  of  these  ways,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  it  was  caused  bv  the  latter.  While  the  facts  in  this 
part  do  not  furnish  an  absolute  answer,  they  give  a  few  hints. 
The  facts  in  the  returns  seem  to  indicate  that,  at  certain  times 
during  the  year,  an  imusually  large  nimaber  of  persons^  were  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  industries,  and  that  this  increase  consisted 
chiefly  of  cheaper  labor.  We  know  from  common  experience 
also  that  new  and  temporary  hands  are  paid  less  than  those  per- 
manently employed.  In  most  factories  the  proportion  of  skilled 
hands  to  those  of  less  skill  or  common  labor  is  comparatively 
small.  Putting  all  these  facts  together  it  is  easy  to  figure  out 
how  a  decrease  in  average  earnings  could  have  come  about.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  many  other  facts  that  could  have  caused  a 
lower  average  earnings.  As  said  above,  the  earnings  in  this 
case  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  by  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed.  This  looks  simple.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  directly  the  contrary.  To  find  precisely 
the  average  number  employed  is  no  easy  task.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  many  establishments  kept  their  records  in  such  a 
way  that  the  average  could  only  be  estimated.  While  these  esti- 
mates were  nearly  enough  correct  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  range  of  employment,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be  consid- 
ered so  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  average  earnings.  In 
this  case  the  number  obtained  was  used  as  a  divisor,  and  when  so 
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used,  a  small  change  only  in  the  number  will  cause  a  big  change 
in  the  results.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  females  and  chil- 
dren would  also  disturb  the  average  earnings.  In  fact,  so  many 
elements  enter  into  this  question  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
attempt  at  all  ought  to  be  made  to  obtain  the  average  earnings 
of  any  class  by  this  method.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
clear  that  no  absolute  reliance  can  be  attached  to  this  table.  At 
any  rate  the  facts  presented  in  it  should  be  used  with  caution, 
and  compared  only  with  earnings  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 
As  to  the  details  of  the  way  in  which  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed  were  obtained,  a  full  description  has  already  been 
given. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATIO^N. 

The  second  t^ble  in  order,  the  one  under  this  head,  shows,  for 
the  43  industries  and  for  all  when  combined,  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  in  actual  operation  in  1898  and  1899  and  the  in- 
crease or  decrease,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  latter  year  as  com- 
pared to  the  former.  These  increases  and  decreases  are  sho\vn 
in  both  number  and  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation,  by  the  establish- 
ments in  each  industry,  was  obtained  in  the^ following  manner: 
!Each  establishment  was  requested  to  report  the  actual  number 
of  days  it  had  been  in  operation  during  the  year.  This  request 
was,  of  course,  complied  with.  The  total  number  of  days  for 
each  industry  was  then  ascertained  by  adding  together  the  days 
for  all  the  establishments.  The  average  number  of  days  was 
found  by  dividing  the  total  days  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of 
establishments  included.  The  average  shown  is  thus  the  arith- 
metical average. 

This  data  was  obtained  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
other  facts  in  this  part.  In  connection  with  these  facts  it  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  great  deal  of  significance  not  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  business  done  but  to  the  line  of  employment. 

In  the  following  exhibit  is  found  the  average  number  of  days 
for  all  industries  in  1898  and  1899,  and  the  increase  for  the 
latter  year  as  compared  with  1898. 
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Year.    • 

7 


Average  days  in  opera tioD  in  1896. 
Average  days  in  operation  in  1899. 

Increaae  in  1899 

Per  cent  of  increase 


Days. 


278.40 

281.90 

3.50 

1.26 


Thi8  exhibit  shows  that  the  average  number  of  days  in  opera- 
tion was  278.4:  in  1898,  and  281.9  in  1899.  Comparing  the  tt^o 
years  there  is  thus  an  increase  in  the  latter  of  3.5  days,  or  1.26 
per  cent. 

All  industries,  however,  did  not  show  an  increase.  As  in  busi- 
ness done  and  other  respects  several  showed  a  decrease.  For  botli 
those  showing  an  increase  and  those  showing  a  decrease  the  mar- 
gin here  was  much  more  narrow  th^an  in  the  other  elemeniiB  con- 
sidered. Thus  there  are  but  very  few  industries  in  which  the 
change  amounts  to  one  per  cent,  either  way.  This  fact  is,  of 
course,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  range  in  this  element 
is  necessarily  more  limited  than  for  most  of  the  other  elements. 
In  the  questions  of  increase  and  decrease  we  find  that  32  in- 
dustries show  the  former  and  11  the  latter. 

AVERAGE  PROPORTION  OF  BUSIITESS  DONE. 

In  the  third  and  last  in  order  of  the  three  preceding  tables, 
the  table  headed  in  the  above  way  is  found  for  each  of  the  in- 
dustries included  and  for  all  when  combined  the  average  propor- 
tion of  business  done  in  1898  and  1899,  together  with  a  compari- 
son showing,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  increase  and  decrease  in 
1899  when  compared  to  the  year  preceding  it. 

By  the  proportion  of  business  done  is  meant  the  relation 
which  the  actual  output  bore  to  the  greatest  capacity  of  the 
plant, — ^that  is  the  capacity  to  turn  out  goods  with  present  facil- 
ities when  the  greatest  number  of  persons  for  whom  there  are 
accommodations  are  employed.  This  greatest  capacity  was  con- 
sidered as  100.  And  the  business  actually  done  was  estimated 
in  its  per  cent,  relation  or  proportion  of  100.  That  facts,  such 
as  these,  are  of  some  value  needs  no  defense. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  for  all  industries,  in  1898  and 
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1899,  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  and  the  increase 
in  this  proportion  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898-. 


Year. 


Proportion  of  basiDess  done  in  188S . , 

Proportion  of  basiness  done  in  1899 

Increase  in  1899 ^ . 

Per  cent,  of  increase 


Proportion. 


75.6 
81.2 
5.6 
7.37 


From  this  exhibit  we  find  that  when  the  full  capacity  was  in- 
■dicated  by  100,  the  proportion  of  the  business  actually  done  was 
76.6  per  cent  in  1898  and  81.2  in  1899.  This  is  an  increase 
of  5.6  points  in  the  latter  year,  amounting  to  about  7.37  per 
cent.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  business  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  increase  in  most  of 
the  other  elements. 

SUMMARIES. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  in  this  part  the  data  of  thieir  business 
for  1898  and  1899,  as  reported  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
■selves,  have  been  presented  and  briefly  explained.  The  data 
itself,  while  not  as  complete  in  all  its  details  as  that  obtained  by 
the  United  States  Census,  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
the  purpose  in  view  and,  as  a  whole,  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. They  covor  everything  that  is  needed  in  order  to  show 
what  the  situation  is,  both  as  regards  the  trend  of  business^  and 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  earnings.  As  said,  the  analy- 
sis of  these  facts  has  been  brief, — more  so  than  it  ought  to  have 
"been  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  facts  with  which  it 
is  concerned.  Many  important  facts,  however,  have  been 
trougbt  out  and  explained.  Those  which  are  considered  the  most 
impoltant  are  again  presented  in  the  following  summaries  of 
results. 

The  summaries  begin  with  three  tables.     These  tables  deal 

with  the  capital  invested,  the  cost  value  of  the  stock  used,  the 

total  amount  paid  as  wages,  the  total  value  of  goods  made,  the 

average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  average  number  of 
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days  in  operation,  and  the  proportion  of  business  done.  These 
elements  are*the  most  important  among  those  presented  in  this 
part  They  are  the  very  elements  which  first  and  most  effect- 
ively reflect  changes  in  the  industrial  situation,  when  compared 
from  time  to  time.  In  these  three  tables  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  the  results,  of  the  comparison  of  these  elements  for  the 
two  years,  together  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  changes  for  each 
industry  will  appear  in  connection  on  the  same  line  and  page. 
The  first  table  in  order  gives  the  actual  increase  or  decrease  in 
each  element,  in  amount  or  number.  The  second  table  in.  order 
gives  the  per  cent,  of  these  changes  and  thus  measures  the  rela- 
tive size  or  importance  of  each  change.  The  third  table  in  order 
contains  no  descriptive  figuies,  but  simply  indicates  by  a  plus 
(+)  or  minus  ( — )  sign,  for  each  element,  whether  there  was 
an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  same  in  the  latter  year.  In 
every  instance  in  these  tables  the  increases  and  decreases  shown 
are  those  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898.  In  connection  with 
what  has  gone  before  and  with  what  follows  the  tables  will  be 
found  very  interesting  as  well  as  valuable. 
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Summaries  of  the  more  important  results,  amount  and  number. 


IKDUSTBIE8. 


Aicricul.  Imps 

▲rtiaans*  tools,  etc 

Bicycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes. . . 
Boxes  (W.  and  P) . 

Brick,  tile,  eto 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial  cases,  etc. . . 
Cement.  lime.  etc. . 
Chairs 


Oicars,  etc 

Clothing 

Confecuoneries,  etc 
Oooklnic  apparatus. 

Cooperaxe 

Cotton  and  L.  goods 
Electrical  supplies. . 

Flour  and  feed 

Fumitnre 

Furs*  gloves,  etc  . . 

Iron  goods 

Knit  goods 


Lager  baer 

Leather , 

Lumber,  etc 

Halt 

Machlnerjr 

Office  fixtures 

Faints,  oils,  etc 

Paper  and  pulp. . . . 

Saddlery,  etc  

Sash,  doors,  etc.  . . . 
8bet*t  metal  goods . 
8bip  building,  etc.. 

Boapflje.  etc 

scales,  etc , 

Rcone. 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  etc 

Vrtie*^r 

Wagons,  eto 

'VToodenware.. . . 
Woolen  and  W.  g'ds 

Ail  industries. . . 


Increase  (+)  or  Dscrbasb  (— )  in  1899  as  (Compared  with  1898. 


Capital 
Invested. 


Stock  used 


Total 
wages. 


4- 

I 

+ 
+ 

I 
t 


+ 


+ 


+ 


-h  $2,566,786  -f 
5,«W  4- 
183,8222 
4(>4.97b  -H 
159,932  -f- 
816, 8» I  ^ 
6,516 
27,876 
28,496 
404,669 


1: 


$S49,838l4- 

52, 472, -r 
—      23".  554  — 


Value 

of  goods 

made. 


86,944  + 
1^,227  i- 

je.4*  -f 

52,246 
8,500 

14,8^ 

50, 2i' 
180, 179 
888,4^9 

18,986 
896.4a) 
418,570 


866,597 

1,205,483 

8,94S,860 

947.111 

l,r60,49I 

71,112 

35,268 

1,108,6S2 

17,936 

451,280 

70.246 


-t- 


+ 

4- 

-r 


708,812-^ 

894,496  i- 

17,8221  + 

85.98j<!- 

75.010-- 

829,040,-r 

128,54i|— 

811.478  {- 

892,804^ 

218,294  -r 

75,999  — 

85,306  — 

82,789 

189.596 

0,592,845 

389,895  4- 

31,840  4- 
1,864,256 
218. 55^ 


$207,9^8,4- 

1,874,4- 

117,8341— 

38,474 

10,893 

10.366 

11,059 

18, 061 1 4- 

45, 188  -r 
9,388 


4- 


t 
+ 


4- 


900,7861— 

16,890-^ 
55,0131^ 
68.561  ^ 
61,713,-- 

9?7|4- 

6.4I8|-t- 

625,068'^ 

20. 191  4- 

18,84:* 


258,721 
1,^7.4,541 
2,996,308 

17,4*^7 
816,483 

66,777 
190,649 
768,536 

94,577 
761,191 
264,990 

49,417 


4- 

-4- 


■\- 


4- 


84,475 

54,581 

48,850 

26,951 

18,511* 

4,  .v^6 

48,442 

96,381 

114,950 

5.892 

3  693,6:1 

111,110 

87.788 

145,629 

1,3'W,551 

58,588 

579, 186 

83,989 

17,270 

85.194 

11,027 

167.967 

18.594 

48,748 


4-113,820,028 


46,775  - 
25.372  - 
81,7891-*- 

8,780  ^ 

43.3:5   - 

48,092  4- 

458,66y'-^ 

B8,573l4- 

4,509- 


4-$8,018,i:9-r|3,698,42r 


$1,686,117 
221,030  4- 
401.896  — 
779, 639  !4- 
629.107  — 
66.999  — 
65,162  4- 
97,147 


4- 

4. 

I 

4- 
4- 
-f- 

4- 

4^ 
4- 
4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

-i- 

-f- 
4- 
f 


-r 


6, 147  4- 

5,541  - 

16,089  4- 

7,1S2^ 

16.2;12'4- 

29,605l4- 

124,681,4- 

33, 533!  4- 
3,494  - 


486, 13*3 
38,831 


4- 


+ 


487,745 

463,033 

491,812 

236,3>i0  4- 

19,729 

80,422 

880, 123  4- 

6,992.011 

436,243 

67.iei 

8,819,074 

828,727 


1,526, 
I,  (Wv, 
6,561, 

258, 
1,9.'>9. 

150, 

zm, 

1,685. 

110, 
1,016. 

750. 

k94, 


894  4- 
712  4- 


159 
476 
695 
948 
78? 
5*2 
142 
532 
638 
79S 


4- 

4- 


89,389  f 
35,268"  4- 
50,72-4- 
1,71J^  ^ 
83,014  i- 

110,678 

681,759 

126,949 
81,682 


4-17.7 
l'3.3  4- 


ai 


4-20.6 

—13.8 
4-13.9 
4-  9.1 
—16.1 


4- 


-  8.1 
4-  4.8 
4-10.0 
4-  3.1 
-^16.1 
418.8 
4-  8.9 
4-  0.8 


.9—  8.8 

.5'+  3.8 


4- 
4- 


4-$20, 433,958 
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Summaries  of  the  more  important  results, 

Peroeot. 


Ihdustbiis. 


A^caltural  implements... 

Artisans'  tools,  etc 

Bicycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper). 

Bi  ick,  lile,  etc 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial  cases,  etc 

Cement,  lime,  etc. 

Chairs 


Cli?ar8 '. 

Ciothtne 

Confecuoneries.  etc 

Cookinar  apparatus , 

Cooperage.  ^ 

Cotton  and  linen  goods  . 

Electrical  supplies 

Flour  and  feed 

Furniture 

Furs,  gloves,  etc 

Iron  goods 

Knit  goods 


Lsger  beer . 

Leather , 

Lumber,  etc 

Malt , 

Machinery 

Office  fixtures 

Paints,  oils,  etc. . . . . 

Paper  and  pulp 

Saddlery,  etc 

Sash,  doors,  etc 

Sheet  metal  xoods 
Ship  building,  etc. 


Soap,  lye,  etc 

Stares,  etc 

Stone 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks,  etc 

.Veneer 

Wagons,  etc 

Woodenware ^ 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

AU  industries 


IN0RK4SX  (+)  OR  DXCRSASB  (— )  IN  18)9 
AS  COIIPABCD  WITH  1893. 


Capi- 
tal in- 
vested. 


t 

+ 


S3. 64 

0.84 

12  78 

18.10 

9. 68 

88.X1 

677 

4.89 

8.60 

10.80 


Stock 
used. 


S.61 
6  62 
1.69 
4.98 
0.66 
1.89 

2.n  + 

8.T8 

1.84 

6.48 

+  «0  74 

i3t:4» 


+ 

t 

+ 


+ 


-h 


i 


+ 

j- 

+ 
4- 


2.42 
10.01 
11.67 
18  18 
4-  16.61 
18.7« 

6.27 
10.80 

8.61 
10.28 

2.65 
68.81 


-  8.21 
+  18.12 
+  20.06 
-f  16.18 

-  0.22 

-  1.98 
4-  10  H6 

-  1.74 
+  103 


4-  7.61 


4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
+ 
4- 


4- 
■f 
-f 
4- 
+ 
+ 

4- 


87  79 
10.40 
23.46 
84.86 
87.83 
1U.05 
»9.iO 
87.13 
91  65 
11.84 

28.86 
1^.8* 
18.15 
16  14 
7.10 
10.24 
16  K6 
83.73 
24.78 
18  42 
4'.)  24 
23.00 

6.87 
18.  in 
28.06 

063 
21  86 
26  23 
29.28 
16  18 
8H.O^ 
82.61 
13  8' 
18.88 

9  83 
18.84 
87.96 

8.10 
22.77 
85  49 
19.0? 

6.80 

0.49 


Total 
wages. 


4- 

+ 


4- 
4- 

+ 
4- 
4- 

+ 

4- 
4- 

+ 
+ 
4- 
4- 
-h 
4- 


4-    9.0J 


16.64 

6  22 

30  89 

6.64 

2.74 

903 

24  94 

17.07 

66  92 

0.98 

10.25 

7.61 

22.35 

6  64 
2  29 
4.03 

10.11 
19.11 

15  42 
9.62 
8.60 

26.69 

6.49 
9.00 
81  20 
20.71 
21.79 
20.56 
48.12 
6.08 
18.72 

16  66 
8.2ft 

11.02 

10  79 
6.67 
25.13 
86(^ 
18.96 
80.80 
11.76 

7  4*^ 
1.30 


Value 

of 
goorls 
made. 


+ 
4- 


20.46 
29.01 
22.44 
21.67 
35. 4> 
18.49 
36.13 
24  96 
89.79 
1.41 

22.07 
11.94 
25.2: 
17.18 


2 

6 

17 


47 
46 
09 


+ 
4- 
4- 
+ 


4- 

+ 
+ 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


81.40 
14.69 
17.62 
61  10 
17.24 

9.21 
14  77 
J8.06 

6  16 
20.65 
26.77 
86.84 
19.61 
26.94 
23.96 
22  91 
29.80 

12.16 
10.88 
20  21 

0.6! 
20  61 
29  19 
14  71 

7.86 


Aver 

age 

p?r8.>ns 

em- 
ployed 


4-26  00 


+ 


6.11 
84.16 


+  l.M) 
+  18  96 
9  8") 
3.49 
62 


+  28 
+    4 
+  87.86 
-*  6.89 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


23 
0.' 


18  07 

2  65 

16.67 

-  2.29 
+    8.38 

-  21.78 
12  60 
10  32 
84  79 
18.76 


+  18.88  +  12  91 


+ 

t 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

t 

+ 


Days 

in  iiper 

ation. 


Propor- 
tion of 
busi- 


m 
dona. 


t 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 


6.87 

9.66 
29.72 
12.62 
2^.24 
15.23 
60  57 

6.«8 
11. 2H 
25.16  + 

1.71 

6.78 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


-  1.99  — 


7.96 

4.74 

24.79 

8.07 

20.20 

19.00 

6.91 

4.61 

1.61 


+  12.86 


+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


006 
0.11 
0.10 
0.10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 


14 

06 
04 

05 


0.0^ 
0.03 


0  01 
0.00 
0.05 


+  0  01 


0  01 
0.01 

0.03 
0.03 
0.13 
006 
.01 
001 
06 
03 
01 
03 


0. 

0 

0 


—  0  01 


+' 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

t 

-r 

+ 


+ 
± 


0  01  + 
0.01  + 
0  14  + 
0.10 
0  Ot 


0  01 
0U6 


+  1.26 


+ 


+ 
+ 


8.r 
0  e 

10  7 

6.1 

1.8 

6.0 

19  8 

19.0 

11.1 

0.8 

10.4 
6.1 
4.7 
8.ft 
0.6 
8.0 
5.7 
0.0 
0.5 
5.7 
5.0 
9.6 

8.5 

5.6 
10.5 

8.8 
13.8 
l«.l 
18.5 

0.5 
15.8 

5.6 
14.4 

1.1 

5.8 
9.8 

38.1 
4  4 

18.0 
1  5 
6.4 
S.O 
8.8 


+  7.87 
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Summaries  of  the  more  important  reaiUta, 

m 

Increotie  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). 


IRDU8TRIB8. 


Agrienltaral  imp .  • . 

ArUflans^  tuols.  etc 

Bicyclea,  etc 

Boom  aod  shoes 

Boxes  (wooden  and  paper) 

Bilck,tUe,  etc 

Blooms,  etc ..  ... 

Burial  cases,  etc 

Oement,  Ume,  etc 

Chairs 

Ogars 

Clothio^ 

Ooorecuoneries.  etc 

OooUofT  apparatus 

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods  . . . 

Xlectrical  sappllee 

Floor  and  feed 

Fnmltura 

FUtb,  gloves,  etc 

Iron  goods 

Knit  goods 

Lagnr  beer 

Leather 

Lomber,  etc 

Malt 

Office  fixtures 

Paints,  oils,  etc 

Paper  and  pulp 

Saddlery,  etc .. 

Sash-doors,  etc.; 

Sheet  metal  Roods 

Ship  building,  etc 

Soap.  lye.  etc 

Staves,  et^.  

Stone 

Tots  and  games. 

Tmuks.  e'c. . 

Veneer 

Wagons    »c 

Woodenware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries 


i 


96 

9 

10 

2i 

27 

23 

16 

8 

9 

IQ 

QO 
2» 
12 

5 
16 

6 
17 
05 
88 

9 
84 
16 

57 
25 
194 
16 
84 

7 

5 
81 

8 

58 
28 

6 

8 

16 

9 

6 

6 

7 

89 

8 

16 


99S 


Inorkasb  (+)  OR  Dbobbuu  (---)  IK  1899 

AS  COMPABBD  WITH  1808. 


Capi- 
tal in- 
vested. 


+ 

t 


t 

i 


j- 


+ 


stock 
used. 


t 


t 


Total 
wages. 


t 


t 


+ 


+ 


Value 

of 
goods 
made. 


t 


+ 


Aver- 
age 
persons 

em- 
ployed. 


1: 


H- 


1: 


+ 


Days 
in  oper- 
ation. 


+ 

+ 

1: 


t 
t 


j- 


-f 


Propor- 
tion oC 
busi- 


done. 


t 


+ 
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To  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  three 
tables  under  this  head  would  seem' superfluous.  The  tables  are 
really  an  explanation  in  themselves.  In  them  the  most  important 
facts  among  those  already  explained  are  grouped  in  such  a  way 
as  to  constitute  a  summary.  In  them  the  changes  in  the  leading 
elements  in  each  industry  can  be  read  or  studied  together.  As 
in  a  picture,  the  facts  are  brought  directly  before  the  eyes. 
First,  we  have  the  quantity  of  the  change.  Second,  the  relation 
of  the  same  as  expressed  in  per  cent.  Third,  by  signs,  the  nature 
of  the  change.  This  arrangement  is  one  of  convenience.  The 
summaries,  however,  are  continued  and  the  results  given  above 
will  appear  again  in  the  following  pages  though  in  somewhat 
different  connections. 

Private  firms  and  corporations  and  partners  and  ftockholfiers. 


Classification. 


Number  of  estabUshmentA  incladed 
N  umber  of  industries  covered 

Private  Fibms. 

Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  partners. 

Male  partners 

Female  partners 

COBPOSATIONS. 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  stockholders 

Hale  stockholdere 

Female  stockholders 

Total. 

Total  partners  and  stockholders 


1898. 


902 
43 


491 
903 

40 


498 
9.271 
7,»20 
1,4U 


10,174 


1899. 


902 
43 


490 

978 

923 

55 


502 

10.854 
8,836 
2,018 


11,882 


Incbease  (+), 

Dbcbbasb  {--) 

in  1899. 


Number. 


Percent 


4 
7* 
60 
15 


+  4 
+  1.588 
+  1,016 


+  1.658 


-  80 
+  8.30 
+  700 
+  37.50 


+  0.8D 
+  17  07 
+  WOO 
+  30.08 


+  16.28 


The  above  exhibit  is  concerned  mth  the  resepctive  number 
of  Private  Firms  and  Corporations,  and  Partners  and  Stock- 
holders. 

As  said  so  often,  the  returns  covered  the  business  for  1898 
and  1899.  They  were  obtained  from  992  identical  establish- 
ments each  year,  and  classified  into  43  industries. 

Concerning  Private  Firms  and  Partners  we  find  that  the 
former  decreased  slightly  in  number  in  1899,  while  the  latter 
increased  in  1898  as  compared  with  1899.    The  decrease  in  Pri- 
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vate  Firms  was  small,  being  only  4,  or  .80  per  cent.  In  the  total 
number  of  partners,  that  is,  when  both  male  and  female  partners 
are  included,  the  increase  was  from  903  to  978,  a  gain  of  75,  or 
830  per  cent.  For  male  partners  the  increase  was  60,  or  7.00 
per  cent ;  for  females,  15,  or  37.50  per  cent.  In  1898  the  female 
partners  constituted  4.43  per  cent,  of  the  total  partners ;  in  1899 
they  constituted  5.62  per  cent 

Both  Corporations  and  Stockholders  increased  in  number  in 
1899  as  compared  with  1898.  Thus  we  see  that  the  corpora- 
tions number  498  in  1898  and  502  in  1899.  This  is  an  increase 
of  4,  or  about  .80,  and  offsets  the  decrease  in  private  firms  which 
was  shown  above.  The  total  number  of  stockholders  increased 
from  9,271  to  10,854.  .This  is  a  gain  of  1,583  persons,  or  17.07 
per  cent.  In  the  male  stockliolders  the  increase  numbered  1,016 
persons,  or  13.00  per  cent. ;  in  the  females,  567  persons,  or 
39.08  per  cent.  The  female  stockholders  constituted  15.65  per 
<5ent.  in  1898  and  18.60  per  cent,  in  1899,  of  the  total  number 
of  stockholders.  Both  the  representation  and  gain  for  females 
were  thus  greater  in  the  case  of  stockholders  than  partners.  In 
the  total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders,  when  these  two 
classes  of  investors  are  combined,  there  was  a  change  in  number 
from  10,174  to  11,832,  a  gain  of  1,658,  or  16.28  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  the  capital  employed^  atock  used,  amount  paid  as 
wages t  and  total  value  of  goods  made  in  1S98  and  1899. 


Classification. 


Amount 


Amoant 
1S99. 


Incrbase  in  1889. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


Capital  invested  

Stock  used  

Amount  paid  as  wages 
Value  of  goods  made.. 


$177,388,229 

8S.944.92S 

25.921.041 

158,258,747 


I 


1190,708.^ 

113.320,028 

96.958.104 

8.013,179 

20.519.468 

3,698,427 

178,692,705 

20.433,968 

7.51 

9.01 

13.88 

12.91 


The  preceding  exhibit  makes  it  very  plain  that  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  1899  as  compared  -with  1898,  not  only 
in  the  amount  of  capital  and  stock  used  and  wages  p^id  but  in 
the  total  value  of  the  goods  made  or  work  done.  Thus,  in  the 
capital  employed,  tjiere  was  a  change  from   $177,388,229    to 
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$190,708,257,  an  increase  of  $13,320,028,  or  7.51  per  cent. 
Stock  increased  from  $88,944,925  to  $96,958,104  or  $8,013,179^ 
which  is  a  gain  of  9.01  per  cent.  Wages  changed  from  $25,921,- 
041  to  $29,519,468,  a  gain  of  $3,598,427,  or  13.88  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  goods  made  was  $158,258,747  and  $178,692,- 
705,  respectively,  for  the  two  years.  There  was  thus  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  goods  made  of  $20,433,958,  or  12.91  per  cent. 
Comparing  the  figures  in  this  respect  we  find  that  the  greatest 
per  cent  of  increase  is  that  for  wages,  and  that  capital  shows 
the  smallest  per  cent.  For  wages  and  goods  made  the  per  cent, 
of  increase  is  nearly  the  same,  the  difference  being  less  than  one 
per  cent. 


Yearly  and  total  increase  in  capital  invested^  stock  used,  total  wages 
paid  and  value  of  goods  made  in  1896  and  1899, 


ClassifllcatioQ. 

Capital, 

percent,  of 

lucrease. 

Stock. 

per  coat,  of 

increa&e. 

Wa^es, 

per  cent,  of 

increase. 

Goods 

made. 

percent  ot 

increase. 

1 
In  1897  a«  compared  with  1896 

ft     0«T 

I.Oi 

4.79 
7.51 

12.76 

14.82 

9.01 

16.22                  9.53' 

lu  1898  as  compared  with  1897 

In  1899  as  compared  with  1898 

10.21 
1S.88 

13.10 
12.91 

1 
Total  Increase  from  1896  to  1899,1 

Inpliififvo ! 

20.17 

36.59 

39.28 

36.54 

1 

In  the  above  exhibit  the  comparisons  have  been  carried  back 
to  1896,  the  year  when  the  collection  of  manufacturing  statis-^ 
tics  for  yearly  comparisons  began.  The  results  as  shown  are 
accurate  and  show  the  trend  of  business  during  the  period. 

In  the  capital  invested  or  used  the  yearly  increase  from  1896 
to  1899,  inclusive,  was  in  per  cent.  7.87;  4.79;  and  7.51.  The- 
increase  in  1897  as  compared  with  1896  is  the  highest,  though 
closely  followed  by  that  in#1899  as  compared  Avith  1898. 

The  increases  in  the  cost  value  of  the  stock  or  material  used 
for  the  years  given,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding  in  each 
case,  were  12.76;  14.82 ;  and  9.01. 

In  the  amount  paid  as  wages  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  the  respective  increase  was  15.22  j. 
10.21 ;  and  13.88  per  cent. 
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In  the  value  of  the  goods  made  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  year  preceding  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  9.53 ;  13.10;  and  12.91  per  cent.,  respectively. 

From  these  figures  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  in 
1899  over  1896  the  capital  used  had  increased  20.17  per  cent; 
the  stock  used,  36.59  per  cent. ;  the  amount  paid  as  wages  had 
increased  39.29  per  cent. ;  and  the  value  of  goods  made,  35.54 
"per  cent.  The  capital  used  in  1899  was  thus  one-fifth  greater 
in  amount  than  that  used  in  1896.  The  cost  of  stock,  the 
amount  paid  as  wages,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  con- 
siderably over  one-third  greater  in  1899  than  in  1896.  Aa  said 
elsewhere,  these  conclusions  are  based  on  annual  returns  from 
identical  establishments,  the  productive  capacity  of  which 
amounts  to  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  all  the  establishments  in  the  state  and  can  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  reliable. 


Number  of  persona  tmployed  each  month,  and  monthly  range  of 

employment  and  unemployment: 


Months. 


Janaary   .. 
February 

Uarch  

AprU   

May    

June    

July    

August    ... 
September 
October   .. 
Korember 
December 


1898. 


TotAl 
No.  em- 
ployed. 


Range  of 

eiupiuy- 

ment. 


58.999 

60.744 

64.000 

69.847 

73,072 

71,896 

70,526 

70.305    ( 

70,818 

7O.S03 

68.305 

64.607 


80.74 
83.13 
87.58 
96.58 
100. 
98.39 
96.51 
96.21 
96.61 
96.89 
93.47 
88.41 


Range 

of  unem< 

ploy- 

ment. 


19.26 

16.87 

12.42 

4.42 

100. 

1.61 

3.49 

3.79 

3.39 

3.11 

6.53 

11.59 


1899. 


Total 
T>Io.  em- 
ployed. 


Range  of 
employ- 
ment. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ploy- 
ment. 


68.oao 

84.71 

69.088 

86.04 

70.893 

88.28 

73.746 

91.84 

79.127 

98.54 

78,993 

98.37 

79.714 

99.22 

80.296 

100. 

78.845 

96.19 

78.906 

98.26 

77,928 

96.92' 

75,309 

93.78 

15.29 

13.9$ 

11.72 

8.16 

1.46 

1.63 

.76 


1.81 
1.74 
3.€8 
6.22 


The  preceding  exhibit  shows,  for  1898  and  1899,  the  total 
average  number  of  persons  employed  each  month,  and  th© 
monthly  range  of  employment  or  unemployment.    In  1898  the 
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smallest  number  of  persons  for  any  month  during  the  year  were 
employed  in  January,  or  the  first  month  in  order.  In  most  in- 
dustries, January  is  usually  the  dullest  month  of  the  year.  This 
fact  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  smallness  of  the  number  thus  em- 
ployed. The  number  for  January  was  58,999.  From  ttis 
month  up  to  and  including  May  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  persons  employed,  the  number  for  May  being  73,072. 
This,  however,  was  the  turning  point.  June  showed  a  substan- 
tial  decrease,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  July  and 
August.  In  September  and  October  there  was  a  slight  increase, 
but  for  the  two  last  months  the  decrease  is  quite  heavy.  The 
course,  then,  during  the  year,  excepting  two  small  deviations, 
was  from  58,999  persons  in  January  up  to  73,072  in  May  and 
then  downwards  to  64,607  persons.  The  excess  of  the  greatest 
number,  or  those  for  May,  over  the  smallest  number,  or  those 
for  January,  was  14,073  persons ;  and  the  excess  of  those  em- 
ployed in  December  over  those  employed  in  January  was  5,608 
persons. 

In  1899,  also,  the  smallest  number  of  persons  in  any  month 
was  that  for  January.  The  number  for  that  month  was,  as  the 
table  shows,  68,020  persons.  With  one  exception,  that  for  June, 
which  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month, 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  from  January  to 
August  when  the  highest  point,  or  80,296  persons,  was  reached. 
With  the  end  of  August  a  decrease  set  in  and  continued  almost 
without  a  break  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number  for  December 
being  75,309  persons.  The  excess  in  August  over  January  was 
12,276  persons,  and  the  excess  in  December  over  January  was 
7,289  persons. 

By  the  range  of  employment  here  is  meant  the  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  each  month,  of  the  number  for 
the  month  when  the  greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 
By  the  range  of  unemployment,  consequently,  is  meant  the  per 
cent,  unemployed,  each  month,  when  a  smaller  number  than 
that  for  the  highest  month  were  employed.  The  month  in  which 
the  greatest  number  were  employed  each  year  is  indicated  by 
100  per  cent.  In  1898  the  greatest  number  were  employed  in 
August.  This  month  is  therefore  represented  by  100.  In  that 
year  the  smallest  number  were  employed  in    January.      This 
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month  is  represented  by  the  per  cent  relation  which  the  number 
for  the  month  bore  to  the  number  employed  in  August,  or  80.74 
per  cent.  The  range  of  employment  for  January,  1898,  was 
thus  80.74  per  cent.,  and  the  range  of  imemployment,  19.26  per 
cent,  or  the  difference  between  the  number  employed  in  January 
and  those  employed  in  August  Fix)m  January  the  range  of  un- 
employment gradually  grows  more  narrow  until  in  August  when 
the  full  number  were  employed.  From  August  the  range  grows 
wider  until  the  end  of  the  year,  amounting  in  December  to  11.59 
per  cent  The  average  range  of  unemployment  during  the  year 
was  about  8  per  cent 

In  1899  the  greatest  number  were,  as  said  above,  employed 
in  August,  and  this  month  is  therefore  represented  by  100.  The 
smallest  number  were  employed  in  January.  As  the  number  for 
January  constituted  84.71  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  Au- 
gust, the  range  of  employment  for  January  is  represented  by 
84.71  per  cent,  and  the  range  of  unemployment  by  15.29  per 
cent.  From  January  the  range  of  employment  becomes  smaller 
each  month  until  August  and  then  gradually  wider  until  De- 
cember, or  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  stood  at  6.22  per  cent. 
The  average  range  of  unemployment  for  1899  is  about  6  per 
cent.  For  1899  employment  was  thus  more  regular  and  even 
than  in  1898. 

Monthly  average  number  of  persona  employed  to  each  establishment 

in  1898  and  1839. 


(MOKTHS. 


Averaire 
No.  of; 

persoos 
in  1898. 


Averaire 

No.  of 

pereoDS 

in  1899. 


Imcrbasb  (+)  Db« 
CBBASB  (r-y  IN  1899. 


Nnmber. 


Per  cent. 


jAnuary  

February  .... 

March  

April  

May 

Jane  

July    

August   

September  .. 

October 

November  ..., 
December  ... 

Average 


60 

69 

+  9 

61 

70 

+  9 

65 

72 

+  7 

70 

74 

+  4 

74 

80 

+  .4 

73 

80 

+  7 

71 

80 

+  9 

71 

81 

+  10 

1     71 

80 

+  9 

'     71 

80 

+  9 

69 

79 

+  10 

65 

76 

+  11 

68 

77 

+  9 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


15.00 
14.75 
10.77 

i.n 

8.11 
9.68 
1^.67 
14.08 
12.67 
12.67 
14.49 
14.86 


+  13.20 
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We  find  in  the  above  exhibit  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  in  1898  and  1899  to  each  establishment  included.  Int 
May,  1898,  when  the  greatest  number  during  that  year  were  em- 
ployed, the  average  to  each  establishment  was  74  perscms.  In 
January,  the  same  year,  the  average  was  60,  or  14  persons  less. 
From  January  to  May  included,  the  average  gradually  in- 
creases. From  May  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  slight  de- 
crease. In  1899,  August,  which  is  the  highest  month,  shows 
an  average  of  81  persons.  For  the  months  which  precede  Au- 
gust the  average  is  on  the  increase,  and  for  those  which  follow 
it  is  on  the  decrease. 


Smallest  average 


,  and  greatest  number  of  persons  emploped  in 
1898  and  1899. 


Classification. 

Number 
in  vm. 

Number 
in  1«89. 

Incbease  C-h) 

Decbbahe  (— ) 

IN  1890. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Smallest  namber  of  persons  em]>l*yed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

&5,87U 
67,514 
81.771 

64,»05 
75,859 
90,171 

+  8.985 
+  8,845 
+  8.400 

+  15.99 
+  12.86 
+  10.27 

Bantire  between  smallest  and  average  number. . . . 
Bange  between  average  and  greatest  number 

11,644 
14,257 
25,9C1 

11,054 
14,812 

-      590' 
+       » 

-  6.07 
+    0-38 

Range  between  smallest  and  greatest  number 

25,366 

—      535 

-    2.06 

This  exhibit  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1899  as  com- 
pared with  1898  in  the  smallest,  average,  and  greatest  number 
of  persons  employed.    In  detail  these  changes  were : 

In  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  there  was  an  in- 
crease from  55,870  persons  in  1898  to  64,805  persons  in  1899. 
This  increase  is  equivalent  to  8,935  persons,  or  15.99  per  cent. 

In  the  average  number  of  persons  the  increase  was  from 
67,514  to  75,859,  a  gain  for  the  latter  year  of  8,345  persons,  or 
12.36  per  cent. 

In  the  greatest  number  the  change  was  from  81,771  persons  to 
90,171,  an  increase  in  1899  of  8,400  persons,  or  10.27  per  cent. 

The  range  between  the  smallest  and  average  number  was  nar- 
rower in  1899  than  in  1898  to  the  extent  of  590  persons,  or  5.07 
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per  cent.  The  range  between  the  average  and  greatest  number 
'Was  wider  in  1899,  there  being  an  inicrease  of  55  persons,  or  .38 
I>er  cent.  Between  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  the  range 
^'as  narrower  in  1899  to  the  extent  of  535  persons,  or  2.06  per 

cent. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  yearly  increase  in  the  average 

persons  employed  since  1896 : 


Classification  and  year. 

Increase  in  1897  as  compared  with  1896 

Increase  in  1898  as  compared  with  1897 

Increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1K96 

Total  increase  from  1896  to  1899  IndusiTe 

'  '  '  ■■         '       "  ■    "'  """^ 


Per  cent. 


9.84 

9.95 

12.36 


31.65 


We  see  here  that  from  1896  to  1899,  inclusive,  there  was  a 
steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed.  Thus  in  1897  over  1896  the  increase  was  9.34 
per  cent ;  in  1898  over  1897,  9.95  per  cent. ;  in  1899  over  1898, 
12.36  per  cent. ;  while  the  total  increase  for  the  period  was  31.65 
per  cent.  These  figures  certainly  tend  to  confirm  the  business 
activity  which  has  been  witnessed  during  the  past  few  years. 


Average  number  of  persona  to  each  entabliahment  at  the  amalleat 

average  and  greatest  period  of  employment 


Classification. 

Average 
No.  of 

persons 

in 

18»8. 

Average 

No.  of 

persons 

in 

lo99a 

IXCBBASE   C+)  'OK- 
CBBA8B  {—)  IN  1899. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

When  smallest  No.  of  persons  were  employed .... 

When  arerage  Na  of  persons  were  employed 

When  flrreatest  No.  of  persons  were  employed .... 

56 
68 
83 

65 
77 
91 

+     9 
+     9 
+     8 

18  00 

13.24 

9.64 

We  see  from  this  exhibit  that  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  each  establishment  at  all  periods  of  employment  was  greater 
in  1899  than  in  1898.      When  the  smallest  number  were   em- 
ployed, the  average  to  each  establishment  was  56  in  1898  and 
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65  in  1899,  an  increase  of  9  persons,  or  18  per  cent  When  the 
average  number  were  employed  the  average  to  each  establish- 
ment was  68  and  77  persons,  respectively,  for  the  two  years,  or 
an  increase  of  9  persons.  And  when  the  greatest  number  were 
employed,  the  average  to  each  was  83  and  91,  an  increase  of  8 
persons  in  the  latter  year. 

Per  cent,  of  females  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the 
smallest^  average  and  greatest  period  of  employment. 


Classification. 

1898. 
Percent. 

1899. 
Percent. 

Increase 
(-^)  De- 

CBBAftE<  — ) 

ZM  1893. 

Per  cent. 

Females  when  smallest  No.  of  persons  were  employed  ... 
Females  when  average  No.  of  persons  were  employed .... 
Females  when  greatest  No.  of  iiersons  were  employed .... 

14.42 
13.48 
12.56 

14.31 
13.12 
12.46 

-  .OS 

-  .38 

-  .10 

This  exhibit  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  females  of  the  total 
number  at  the  different  periods  of  employment  in  1898  and 
1899.  In  all  cases  there  Si^ems  to  have  been  a  decrease  in  fe- 
males for  1899.  When  the  smallest  number  were  employed  this 
decrease  amounted  to  .08  per  cent.,  or  from  14.42  to  14.34  per 
cent.  When  the  average  number  were  employed  the  females  con- 
stituted 13.48  and  13.12  per  cent.,  respectively;  and  when  the 
greatest  number  were  employed,  12.56  and  12.46  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, for  the  two  years. 


Number  and  per  cent,  of  persons  employed  by  the  hour^  day  and 

j)iece  in  199S  and  1899. 


1898. 

1 

1899. 

Clabsificatiok. 

1 
Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

I*ersons  emDloved  by  the  hour 

17,728          21.68 

20,971 
64.S13 
14,887 

23.26 

Persons  employed  by  the  day 

49.441 

60.46 

60.23 

Persons  eroployeil  by  the  piece 

14,602 

17.86 

16  51 

Totals  

81,771 

100.00 

90,171 

100.00 
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In  this  exhibit  is  seen  that  21.68  and  23.26  per  cent,  respect- 
ively, in  1898  and  1899,  were  employed  by  the  hour;  that  60.46 
and  60.23  per  cent.,  respectively,  were  employed  by  the  day; 
and  that  17.86  and  16.51,  respectively,  in  the  two  years  were 
employed  by  the  piec€.  In  those  employed  by  the  hour  there 
was  thus  an  increase  in  1899,  while  for  those  employed  by  the 
day  and  piece  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease. 


Total  number  of  persons  receiving  classified  weekly/  earningsiand 
the  per  cent,  of  same  of  the  number  in  each  class. 


Classification  of  Weekl;  Earnings . 


Under  ^00  per  week 
^.00  but  under    16.00. 

6.00  but  under     7.00. 

7.00  but  under     8.00. 

8.00  but  under     9.00. 

9.00  but  under  10.00. 
10.00  but  under  12.00. 
12.00  but  under  15.00. 
15.00  but  under   20.00. . 

20.00  and  over 

Totals  


180S 

Total  Fbrsons. 


Number. 


1  ercent. 


1899. 

Total  Pbbsons. 


Number. 


Percent. 


1 

1       14.678    1 

17.95    1 

14,543 

4,823 

5.89 

4.450 

S.277 

10.12 

7.334 

11,782 

14.40 

10.602 

9,564 

n.69 

12,357 

U,180 

13.68 

14,144 

7,218 

8.83 
9.j8 

10,111 

7,826 

S,6>i 

4,805 

5.88 

^.438 

1,618 

1.98 

1,656 

81,771 

100.00 

90.171 

16.13 
4.94 
8.14 
U.64 
13.70 
15.69 
11.22 

to.cs 

6.03 
1.S3 


100.00 


The  above  exhibit  shows  the  classification  of  weekly  earnings, 
the  total  number  and  per  cent,  of  persons  in  each  class,  and  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  for  1898  and  1899,  or  the 
two  years  covered.  It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this 
exhibit  that  it  differs  considerably  from  the  ones  dealing  with 
the  same  matters  which  precede  it.  In  the  first  place  it  includes 
only  the  total  number,  separate  presentations  for  males  and  fe- 
males having  been  omitted.  Then  again  the  classes  of  earnings 
have  been  reduced  in  number.  The  former  were  left  out  because 
less  essential  in  a  summary,  the  latter  largely  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  also  in  order  that  the  presentation  would  correspond  to 
those  in  the  United  States  census  which,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, is  highly  desirable.     The  exhibit  shows  quite  plainly  the 
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course  of  wages  during  the  two  years  and  thus  indicates  the  gen- 
eral tendency.  In  1898,  32,647  persons  earned  $9.00  per  week 
and  over.  In  1899,  40,985  persons  earned  $9.00  per  week  and 
over..    This  is  certainly  a  hopeful  tendency. 


Comparisons  of  classified  weekly  earnings  in 

1898  and  1899. 

. ^ 

Classification. 

1888. 
Per  cent. 

1899. 
Per  cent. 

Beooiv^nff  IS-flO  nr  nvAr  pAr  waaW* 

H9.91 
66.00 
82.06 
17.95 

43.46 

RACfiivinff  C7  00  or  over  uer  wodk 

70.81 

'RacaI vinff  SS .GO  or  OTor  nor  week 

83  89 

HmMiTinir  Inrnt  tiiao  t5 ,00  DAr  wook ■ ,,-., ...- 

16.11 

In  the  above  exhibit,  better  than  in  the  one  preceding  it,  do 
we  find  the  tendency  of  earnings  during  the  period.  Thus  in 
1898,  39.91  per  cent,  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over,  while 
in  1899,  the  per  cent,  had  moved  upwards  to  the  point  of  45.46, 
a  raise  of  5.55  per  cent.  For  the  same  years  those  who  earned 
$7.00  per  week  and  over  constituted  66.00  and  70.81  per  cent. ; 
and  those  who  earned  $5.00  per  week  and  over,  82.05  and  83.89 
per  cent,  re^ectively.  Xext  we  have  those  who  received  less 
than  $5.00  per  week,  and  their  per  cent,  was  17.95  for  1898,  and 
16.11  for  1899.  The  upward  tendency  in  1899  was  thus  felt  in 
every  class. 

Average  yearly  earnings,  days  in  operation,  and  proportion  of 

business  done  in  1898  and  1899, 


Classification. 


Arerage  yearly  earnings 

Arerage  days  in  operation v. . 

Average  proportion  of  business  done. 


:i898. 


Am*ts. 


1388.96 

278.40 

75.00 


1899. 


Am'ts. 


$389.14 

281.90 

81.20 


Incrxasb  {+). 

DECBBAftB  (— ). 

IN  1899. 


Amt's. 


+  $3.19 
+  8.05 
4-5.00 


^er  oenU 


+  1.8B 
4-  l.» 
+    7.57 


This  exhibit  shows  an  increase  in  the  yearly  earnings,  days  in 
operation,  and  proportion  of  business  done.  The  average  yearly 
earnings  was  $383.95  in  1898,  and  $389.14  in  1899,  an  in- 
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<5rease  of  $519,  or  1.35  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  days 
in  operation  was  278.4  in  1898,  and  281.9  in  1899,  an  increase 
of  3.05  days,  or  1.26  per  cent  The  average  proportion  of 
business  done  was  75.6  in  1898,  and  81.2  in  1899,  an  increase 
of  5.6,  or  7.37  per  cent. 

Comparisons  of  yearly  earnings,  days  in  operation,  and  proportion 
of  business  done  from  1896  to  1899  inclusive  when  992  establish- 
ments  in  34  industries  are  included,   > 


• 

Yearly  Earnings. 

Days  in  Opera- 
tion. 

• 

Proportion  of 
bubinbss. 

Tears  Comparrd. 

Amoant. 

Per  cent. 

of 
increase. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

of 
increase. 

Propor- 
tion. 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

Inl896 

$367.10 

378.60 

38:{.95 

3H9.14 

22.04 

263.40 
270.81 
278.40 
281  90 
18.50 

• 

69.53 
71.80 
75.60 
81.20 
11.67 

la  1897 

3.13 
1  85 
1.35 
600 

2.81 
2.88 
1.26 
7.00 

3.26 

In  1888 

5.85 

In  1899 s 

Increase  in  1899  over  18b6 

7.37 
16.80 

This  exhibit  covers  43  industries  from  1896  to  1899  inclusive. 
It  shows  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  increased  during  this 
period,  from  $367.10  to  $389.14,  a  gain  of  $22.04,  or  6.00  per 
cent. ;  that  the  average  days  in  operation  increased  from  263.4 
to  281.9,  a  gain  of  18.5  days,  or  7  per  cent.;  that  the  pro- 
portion of  business  done  increased  from  69.53  to  81.20,  a  gain 
of  11.67  points,  or  16.8  per  cent. 

As  the  exhibit  indicates,  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  it  relate 
to  992  establishments  classified  into  43  industries,  or  the  estab- 
lishments included  in  the  foregoing  study.  The  data  showing 
the  average  yearly  earnings  in  1896  and  1897  was  not  arrived 
at  from  former  returns  to  this  bureau,  but  were  not  verified. 
It  is  possible  therefore  that  they  deviate  somewhat  from  verified 
returns.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  may 
have  occasion  to  use  these  figures. 

As  explained  already,  our  manufacturing  ijetums  for  1896, 

1897  and  1898  included  1,245  establishments,  classified  into 

46  industries,  while  those  for  1899,  which  are  presented  here 

in  connection  with  an  equal  number  for  1898,  included  only 
45 
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992  returns,  classified  into  43  industries.  A  greater  number 
than  992  were  actually  received,  but  owing  to  defects,  could  not 
be  used.  Enough,  however,  could  be  gleaned  from  them  to 
ascertain,  in  connection  with  other  sources,  the  increase  in  1899 
over  1898  in  capital,  stock,  total  wages,  goods  made,  average 
number  of  persons  employed  and  average  yearly  earnings. 

The  amount  of  capital  used  each  year  from  1896  to  1899  in- 
clusive, was  $175,905,124;  $189,760,669;  $198,856,913;  and 
$211,385,187,  respectively. 

The  cost  value  of  stock,  or  material  each  year  from  1896  to 
X899  inclusive,  was  $87,027,266;  $98,130,070;  $112,680,185 
and  $118,870,543,  respectively. 

The  amount  paid  as  wages  each  year  Was  $26,066,343  in 
1896 ;  $27,821,982  in  1897 ;  $31,101,634  in  1898,  and  $35,418,- 
640  in  1899. 

The  total  value  of  goods  made  was  $155,152,906  in  1896; 
$169,946,673  in  1897 ;  $192,070,633  in  1898,  an^  $210,294,200 
in  1899. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  was  68,823  in  1896 ; 
71,156  persons  in  1897 ;  78,567  in  1898,  and  87,990  in  1899. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  person  in  1,245  estab- 
lishments was  $378.66  in  1896;  $391.00  in  1897;  $395.75  in 
1898,  and  $402.70  in  1899. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  in  1,206  establishments  in  43 
industries  was  $376.89  in  1896;  $390.37  in  1897;  $394.97  in 
1898,  and  $401.30  in  1899.   ' 

The  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  person  in  1,213  estab- 
lishments in  55  industries  was  $382.00  in  1896;  $390.50  in 
1897;  $398.55  in  1898,  and  $403.73  in  1899.  In  these  are  in- 
cluded for  1898  and  1899,  the  returns  for  the  922  establishments 
in  43  industrie3  in  this  part,  as  well  as  those  for  221  establish- 
ments in  12  industries,  which  are  presented, in  the  next  part  of 
this  report. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  person,  when  the  average 
number  was  employed,  in  1,499  establishments  in  58  industries 
was  $396.63  in  1896;  $416.63  in  1897;  $418.95  in  1898,  and 
$420.50  in  1899.  In  this  case  the  earnings  for  each  year  except 
the  last  have  been  verified  and  presented  before.  For  the 
yast  year,  1899,  some  of  the  returns  were  lacking.     But  here, 
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as  in  all  instances  of  this  kind,  all  available  facts  were  taken  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  amount  for  1899,  as  given,  is  practically  correct. 

In  order  to  correct  a  few  misleading  statements  that  have 
been  made  concerning  the  relation  of  wages  a»d  the  value  of 
the  goods  made,  in  the  preceding  parts  ol  this  report,  we  wish 
to  add,  that  the  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  of 
the  total  value  of  the  product,  or  goods  made,  was  16.76  per 
cent,  in  1896 ;  16.31  per  cent,  in  1897 ;  16.19  per  cent,  in  1898, 
and  16.80  per  cent  in  1899. 
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GONTIXUATlOis'  OF  THE  EMPLOYINLENT  AND  EARlf- 
INGS    IN    MAKUFACTTJRIXG    INDUSTRIES    IN 

1898,  1899. 

The  two  preceding  parts,  parts  IV.  and  V.,  relate  respectively, 
to  our  manufacturing  industries  in  1897-98  and  1898-99.  The 
returns  for  each  of  the  three  years  were  obtained  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  In  part  IV.  that  for  1897-98,  1499  such 
reports  are  included.  Of  these  reports,  1,245  showed  the  number 
of  private  firms  and  corporations  and  the  number  of  partners 
and  stockholders ;  the  amount  of  capital  invested ;  the  cost  value 
of  stock  used ;  tlie  total  amount  paid  as  wages ;  the  total  value  of 

the  goods  made ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  their  em- 

*  

ployment  and  earnings.  The  other  254  reports  relate  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed  and  their  employment  and  earnings 
only.  In  part  V.,  that  for  1898-99,  992  reports  are  included. 
These  reports  were,  in  form  and  nature  of  the  information  given, 
exactly  the  same  as  the  1,245  reports  which  were  included  in  part 
IV.  In  fact  they  differ  only  in  this  that  they  covered  the  busi- 
ness for  different  years.  These  992  reports,  however,  do  not 
constitute  all  the  reports  for  1898-99.  In  addition  to  them  221 
reports  were  received,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  business, 
but  related  only  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  to  their 
employment  and  earnings.  These  221  reports  were  the  same 
for  the  years  covered  as  the  254  reports  in  part  IV. ;  but  in  this 
case  they  were  not,  as  in  that  part,  presented  along  with  those 
which  were  complete,  or  those  covering  the  business  done  as  well 
as  the  persons  employed.  The  221  incomplete  reports  for  part 
IV.  are  not  included  in  that  part  but  presented  here  imder  the 
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above  head.  Had  part  V.  been  made  up  as  part  IV.  it  should 
have  included  in  addition  to  the  992  complete  returns  which  it 
now  contains,  the  221  reports  of  employment  and  earnings 
wliich  are  given  here. 

From  this  we  see  that  two  classes  of  reports  were  received, 
both  for  1897-98  and  1898-99.  The  larger  of  these  classes  con- 
sists of  1,245  reports  for  the  former  and  992  for  the  latter 
period.  The  smaller  consists  of  254  for  the  former  and  221  for 
the  latter  period.  Those  in  the  larger  class  we  have  called  com- 
plete because  they  cover  the  business  done  as  well  as  employment 
and  earnings.  Those  in  the  smaller  class  are  regarded  as  incom- 
plete because  they  relate  to  employmenit  and  earnings  only,  con- 
taining no  facts  as  to  the  investment  and  output.  Part  IV.  io- 
eludes  both  the  complete  and  incomplete  reports.  Part  V.  in- 
cludes those  which  were  complete  only ;  the  incomplete  ones  are, 
as  said  already,  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

The  reasons  for  omitting  the  221  repprts  which  relate  to  em- 
ployment and  earnings  only,  from  part  V.,  hardly  need  expla- 
nation. The  main  purpose  there  was  to  show  the  condition  of 
business  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state.  For  this 
purpose  the  consplete  returns  were  of  much  greater  value  than 
those  less  complete.  Since  they  were  more  valuable  it  is  also 
obvious  tJiat  they  would  be  more  usefuralone  than  when  mingled 
^vith  those  of  less  value.    When  presented  alone  they  also  offer  « 

better  and  much  more  convenient  opportunities  for  comparisons, 
as  between  the  different  elements,  than  in  any  other  wav.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  was  thought  best  to  present  the  two 
classes  of  returns  for  1898-99  separately. 

As  alluded  to  already,  the  presentations  under  this  head  have  < 
been  compiled  from  221  reports  relating  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  and  their  employment  and  earnings  in  1898-99. 
These  reports  were  classified  into  12  separate  industries. 

The  main  presentations  are  made  in  three  tables.  The  first 
in  order  of  these,  under  the  head  of  "Persons  employed  by 
months"  show  for  each  industry  the  number  of  male,  fem'ale  and 
total  persons  employed  each  month  in  1898  and  1899.  The  sec- 
end  table  in  order,  the  one  headed  "Hour,  Day  and  Piece 
*Hands"  shows  bv  industries  the  number  of  males  over  and  under 
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18  years  respectively,  and  the  number  of  females  over  and  under 
18  years  of  age  respectively,  and  also  the  total  number,  in  eadi 
c^se,  who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece.  The 
third  in  order,  the  table  under  "Classified  Weekly  Earnings/' 
show,  for  each  industry,  the  classified  weekly  earnings  of  the 
n^umber  employed  therein.  These  tables  appear  in  the  order 
given.  Then  follows  summaries  and  analysis  of  each,  both 
separately,  and  when  these  summaries  are  combined  with  the 
•corresponding  ones  in  the  preceding  part,  or  of  the  992  reports 
presented  there.  The  results  for  both  the  complete  and  incom- 
plete returns,  or  of  the  992  and  221  reports  when  combined,  will 
thus,  as  far  as  the  elements  affected  in  both  are  concerned,  be 
found  in  this  part 
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Persons  employed  hy  montJts, 


BEVERAGES  (SOFT  DRINKS). 
(18  esrtabllshments.) 


M0MTH8. 


1898. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


1899. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


JanaaiT    . 
February 
Mnrch    ... 
ApHl     .... 

May   • 

June    

July   

Auipist 
September 
October  .. 
Noreni  ber 
December 


170 

171 

182 

183 

210 

214 

223 

227 

230 

234 

245 

249 

240 

244 

221 

8 

224 

223 

3 

226 

199 

8 

.  202 

187 

3 

190 

184 

4 

188 

173 
174 
193 
214 
214 
233 
236 
227 
221 
201 
18S 
195 


2 

2 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
8 
3 
S 
2 


175 
176 
196 
217 
217 
236 
238 
229 
224 
204 

197 


CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 
(7  establlsbmeDtB.) 


January  .. 
•February 
March  .... 
April  

Mij    

June 

July   

AniTQSt  ... 

-September 

October  .. 

-NoTember 

December 


60 

15 

66 

65 

12 

62 

4 

66 

63 

U 

68 

18 

69 

66 

10 

67 

13 

70 

60 

u 

U! 

12 

69 

68 

9 

60 

12 

72 

69 

K> 

60 

12 

72 

63 

12 

62 

12 

74 

60 

19 

61 

13 

74 

74 

20 

61 

13 

74 

66 

21 

61 

13 

74 

66 

21 

68 

18 

71 

65 

1 

17 

67 
64 
66 
71 
67 
69 
75 
79 
94 
87 
96 

a 


COAIi  AND  WOOD. 

(23  eetabllsbments.) 


Jananry  .. 
February 

March  

April    

May   

June 

July  

AUffUKt    ... 

gepfpniber 
OrlolH»r  .. 
Nor  em  ber 
]>ecember 


I 


1.452 
1.181 
1.018 
1.122 
1.228 
1.843 
1.526 
1.747 
1.^ 
2.012 
1.997 
1.847 


1.462 

1.319 

1.181 

1.345 

1.018 

1.158 

1.122 

1.070 

1.228 

1.227 

1.845 

1.408 

1.525 

1.857 

1.747 

1.784 

1.866 

1.810 

2.012 

1.875 

1.997 

1.8S1 

1,847 

1.462 

1.819 
1.845 
1.158 
1.070 
1.227 
1.406 
1.867 
1.784 
1.810 
1.875 
1.861 
1.4SS 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    ST^VTISTICS. 


Feraons  employed  hy  months. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  AND  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

(46  eBtabllshments.) 


Months. 


1898. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


1899. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


January  ... 
February  . 

March 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


788 

792 

765 

785 

789 

788 

833 

922 

837 

926 

790 
826 

1,088 

1.042 

966 

1,048 

6 

1.063 

977 

1.026 

6 

1.032 

1.006 

1.012 

6   ' 

1,018 

962 

960 

6 

6   i 

966 

965  1    4   1 
967  f    4   ( 

960 

966 

1.017 

6 

1.023 

965  1    4   1 

941 

6 

947 

876  1 

*    1 

768 
790 
790 


970 

961 

1.010 


971 


FANCY  ARTICLES. 
(5  eetabllshments.) 


January  .. 
February  . 

March    

April  

May  

June 

July  

August   ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


148 
94 
111 
IIB 
100 
109 
HO 
117 
126 
123 
130 


87 
87 
98 
44 
44 
48 
40 
42 
47 
58 
50 
65 


ml 

186 
132 
156 
1«7 
167 
149 
152 
164 
178 
ITS 
186 
I 


159 
189 
162 
155 
168 
168 
162 
162 
142 
171 
178 
179 


80 

83 

73 

8S 

84 

87 

97 

101 

96 

104 

104 

106 


241 
294 


2«7 


275 
282 
284 


FOOD  PREPARATIONS. 
(27  establishments.) 


January    . , 
February 
March    . . . . 

April  

May  

June   

July  

Augueft    . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2.066 

.  81 

2.136 

1,711 

80 

1,656 

79 

1.734 

1.666 

84 

1,567 

81 

1.648 

1.543 

88 

1,536 

SI 

1.617 

1.607 

86 

1,770 

86 

1,856 

1.496 

92 

2.011 

515 

2,526 

1.766 

286 

2,174 

429 

2,608 

2.038 

430 

2.180 

423 

2.608 

1.902 

400 

2.129 

562 

2,691 

1.606 

166 

1,551 

88 

1,639 

1,668 

139 

1,980 

113 

2,003 

1,772 

101 

2,208 

117 

2.820 

1.814 

76 

1.791 
1.739 
1.631 
l.GBS 
1,587 
2.060 
2.468 
2.3U 
I.680 
1.797 
1.873 
1.890 
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Persona  employed  by  months. 

GRAIN  AND  WAREHOUSE   MEN. 

(7  establishments.) 


Months. 


Jannory   . 
Febnutry 
March    ... 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    . . 
September 
October  .. 
Niorember 
December 


1898. 


Males. 


Females 


148 
128 
108 


Totals. 


1899. 


Males. 


64 
10 
64 
66 
84 
77 
68 
74 
133 

( 

1 

Females. 


Totals. 


64 

79 

68 

68 

65 

79 

85 

79 

85 

129 

184 

110 

85 

10 

64 

66 

84 

77 

68 

74 

133 

148 

128 

'  108 

79 

68 

68 

66 

19 

85 

79 

86 

U» 

134 

110 

86 


LAUNDRIES. 


(51  eBtabllshments.) 


January   . 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


166 

400 

666 

154 

461 

163 

891 

554 

162 

453 

165 

392 
424 

567 
504 

191 
171 

507 

170 

684 

170 

453 

628 

171 

562 

176 

500 

676 

171 

616 

179 

617 

696 

183 

603 

181 

622 

708 

171 

607 

182 

499 

681 

186 

610 

181 

461 

642 

176 

671 

176 

443 

619 

110 

543 

164 

413 

577 

192 

523 

615 
CI6 
696 
806 

733 
787 
786 
678 
796 
747 
663 
716 


LITHOGRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING. 


(6  establishments.) 


January    . 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June 

July  

August    . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


322 

55 

377 

301 

GO 

323 

60 

383 

298 

47 

316 

68 

384 

298 

54 

339 

51 

390 

304 

48 

313 

65 

378 

292 

50 

328 

75 

396 

296 

58 

300 

87 

887 

291 

66 

301 

62 

363 

291 

54 

344 

42 

366 

809 

51 

328 

68 

396 

301 

63 

308 

51 

359 

306 

61 

348 

48 

396 

309 

49 

361 
845 
362 
362 
361 


346 
346 

860 
354 


358 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


Persons  employed  by  months. 


MIXED  TEXTILES. 
<€  establlstncnts.) 


Months. 


1898. 


Males. 


Jannarj    • 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May    

June   

July  

August  . . . 
September 
October.  .. 
November 
December 


Females. 


1899. 


123 

126 

137 

160 

139 

143 

144 

131  J 

121 

136 

138 

137 


249 

269 

296 

287 

2^G    I 

302 

296 

269 

226 

260 

291 

305 


372 

132 

825 

384 

134 

335 

432 

141 

342 

447 

159 

329 

425 

157 

Z2A 

446 

165 

816 

439 

143 

2o8 

390 

134 

252 

347 

140 

244 

385 

138 

264 

429 

142 

291 

442 

140 

313 

4S7 
46» 
483 
488 
4S1 
471 
411 
886 
384 
402 
488 
4B$ 


RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT. 

(18  eetablishments.) 


January   . 
February 
Marcb  .... 

April   

Biay  

June  

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


1 

4.862 

4.981 

6 

4,827 

4.837 

6 

4.871 

4.822 

5 

4.919 

6.084 

5 

4.982 

6.U7  1 

5 

4.999 

5.288 

5 

4.932 

5.199 

4 

5.090 

6.285 

5 

6.122 

5.567 

5 

5,127 

5.440 

5 

6.026 

5.225 

5 

5.062 

5.110 

5 

1 

4.986 

4.842 
4.827 
6.089 
6.122 
6.243 
6.208 
5.290 
5.573 
6.446 
6.230 
6.116 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
(12  establishments.) 


January  .. 
February  , 
March    .... 

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


682 

20 

662 

639 

20 

644 

21 

665 

648 

22 

653 

21 

677 

670 

24 

662 

24 

686 

704 

82 

678 

18 

691 

711 

86 

696 

23 

721 

n6 

24 

409 

23 

482 

465 

28 

410 

24 

434 

468 

82 

702 

25 

.727 

766 

87 

791 

25 

816 

768 

84 

681 

21 

708 

768 

SO 

668 

19 

687 

778 

26 

694 
736 
746 
739 
488 
486 
803 
792 

IS 

7» 
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Persons  employed  hy  the  hour,  day,  and  piece. 


BEVERAGES  (SOFT  DRINKS). 
(18  efttabUshments.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Cl^ASSITICATION. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

Aggregates. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females    ^ 
under  18 
years. 

1 
'  CO 

5 

• 

By  the  hour 

10 
212 

2 

2 

1 

3 
27 

15 
241 

SKAthe  day  

204 
3 

3 
2 

S6 
5 

6 

247 

By  the  piece  

10 

« 

Aggregates  

222 

4 

30 

256 

207 

5 

40 

5 

257 

CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 
(7  establishments.) 


By  the  hour  , 
By  the  day  . 
By  the  piece 


Aggremtes 


32 
33 


65 


151 


3 


32 

41 
10 


83 


18 

46 

6 


64 


; 

U 

7 

13 

1 2 

2 

b4 
21 

20 

1 

2 

2 

88 

COAL   AND   WOOD. 
(23  establishments.) 


By  the  hour  . . . . 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece  ... 

Aggregates 


1,799 

410 

19 

14 

1 

1,793 

411 

19 

1,625 

283 

31 

t..., 

5 

2.206 

15 

2,223 

1,939 

I 

5 

1.630 

283 

31 

1,944 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  AND  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

(46  establishments.) 


By  the  hour  .... 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece  . . . . 

Aggregates 


144 

948 

3 

2 
4 

146 

964 

3 

92 

915 

14 

1 

12 

5 

1 

9 

1,095 

6 

12 

1.113 

1,021 

6 

9 

929 
15 


1.086 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


PeraofiB  employed  hy  the  hour,  day,  and  piece, 

FANCY  ARTICLES. 
(5  establlfthmentB.)  . 


Classification. 


1898. 


a 

OD  ■"  *• 

S  (B  O 


s? 


9  k  ed 


ao 


S  3  >k 

&S4 


I 

s 


1899. 


a 
o  «  o 


fa 


O  B  B-k 


2 


S 


By  the  hoar  . 
By  the  day  . , 
By  the  piece 


Aggregate* 


97 

ai 


301 

2 


15 


12Si       32 
I 


15 


9 

139 
21 

1 
■*'64 

3 
16 

""41 

1 

2 
9 

149 
35 

F 

184 

169 

64 

1 

19 

41 

12 

2L 


FOOD   PBEPAKATIONS. 


(27  establishments.) 


By  the  hour 
By  the  day  . 
By  the  piece 


J 


1.064 

1,123 

44 


87 
68 
48 


Aggregates  12,2511     203 


96 
67 


■• 


1621 


101 


1,367 

1,268 

92 


968 

1,181 

12 


296 
66 
82 


169 
10 


95 
107 


II 


- 


1,617 

1.S64 

96 


1011  2,717(1  2,1511      4431      1791       202J  2,975 


I      4431      1791       2021 


GKAiy  AND  WAREBaUS£,MEN. 


By  the  hour  . 
By  the  day  . 
By  the  piece 


Aggregates 


(7  establishments.) 


10 

10 

145 
6 

145 

6 

161 

, 

161 

135 


135 


LAUNDRIES. 


By  the  hour 
By   the  day. 
By  the  piece 


3 
181 


(51  establishments.) 


311 
4361 


5 
21 


Aggregates    1      184!      4^* 


3 
63 


42 
701 


261 


66i      7431 


10 
176 


52 

530 


1861 


582) 


7» 
i' 
i 


49 


64 
780 


*•.' 


82i 
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Persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece. 


LITHOGRAPHING  AND  EM3RAVING. 


<6  establishments.) 


- 

1898. 

1809. 

Wkbki^t  Babninos. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  nn- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
nnder  18 
years. 

• 

m 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  nn- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
nnder  18 
years. 

• 

1 

"By  tl»^   fio^r 

96          A 

65*        9Si 

201 
192 

82 

191 

2 

4 
84 

21 
22 

'"*i7 

107 

By  tih^  day  

126 

9 

49 

8 

264 

By  iik^  piece 

2 

•***"* 

AfflSresAtes  

222 

17 

114 

40 

393 

275 

38 

43 

17 

373 

MIXED  TEXTI 

• 

<6  establishmen 

LES. 
ts.) 

- 

Bv  tlie  lionr 

62 
69 
29 

17 
95 

26 

141 

5 

94 

370 

36 

600 

. 

Bv  tbe  day  

65 

8 

71 
15 

109 
36 

84 
27 

68 
140 

317 

By  the  piece I 

218 

As^resates  

73 

144 

112       171 

86 

145 

111 

193 

686 

RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT. 


(13  establishments.) 


I  ' 

By  me  bonr  I  4.S22 

By  tlie  day  322 

By  tbe  piece  I      17 


A^sregates 


5.161" 

I 


1  . 


I 
161 


16 


4.845 
323 

!  5.321 
48 
60 

e' 

61 

1 

6,387 
48 

17 

60 

5,185 

6.429 

5 

61 

6.495 

> 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


(12  establishments.) 


By  the  hour  .... 

By  tbe  day  

By  tbe  piece  ... 

Aggregates 


144 
367 

4 

■■"26 
5 

162 
49 

i 

306 

437 

9 

• 

606 
95 

26 
6 

221 

8 

, 

515 

25 

211 

1 

752 

601 

32 

221 

8 

761 
101 


862 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS, 


Ola88ifled  weekly  earnings. 


BEVERAGES.    (SOFT  DRINKS.) 
(18  establishmentar.) 


1898. 

1800. 

Cl«A88IFICATION. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18  * 
yearb 

i 

< 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 
1 

8 

< 

126.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  out  under  $25.00. 

1 

1 

8 

10 

20 

26 

7 

19 

24 

13 

47 

39 

7 

1 

1 

8 

10 

20 

26 

7 

19 

24 

14 

47 

40 

2 

8 

6 

4 

16 

3 

1 
2 
5 

11 
8 
28 
17 
23 
32 
14 
48 
16 

1 

2 

18.00  but  under   20.00. 

5 

15.00  but  under   18.00. 

11 

13.00  bat  under   15.00. 

8 

12.00  but  under   13.00. 

28 

11.00  but  under   12.00. 

17 

10.00  but  under   11.00. 

23 

9.00  but  under   10.00. 

S2 

8.00  but  unaer     9.00. 

1 

1 

15 

7.00  but  under     8.00. 

48 

6.00  but  under     7.00. 

1 
2 

2 

13 

5.60  but  under     6.00. 

5.00  but  under     5.60. 

1 
6 
4 

16 
3 

7 
5 
7 
1 

16 
4 

■"1 

7 

4.50  but  under      5.00. 
4.00  but  under     4.50. 
3.50  but  under     4.00. 

i 

1 

2 

8 

8 
1 

3.00  but  under     3.50. 

17 

2.50  but  under     3.00. 
2.00  but  under     2.50. 

7 

1.50  but  under     2.00. 

::::::  ::::::i 

Under  $1.50  s..  !'.'.''r.''!!'! 

1 

i 

Totals  

(      I 

......            J 

2221 

1 

4 

30 

1 

256 

207 

5 

40 

e 

2OT 

CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 
(7  establishments.) 


$25.00  per 
20.00  but 
18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 
Under 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
$1. 


wk.  aud  over 
under  $25.00. 
under  20.00. 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
60  


Totals 


18.00. 
io.OO. 
13.00. 
12.00. 
11.00. 
IO.OO. 

9.00. 

S.OO. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.50. 

5.00. 

4.50. 

4.00. 

3.50. 

3.00. 

3.50. 

2.00. 


I 


21 

4 

4 

4 

S 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

7 

1 

2 


1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


€5 


15 


1 

21 


2 
4 
4 
4 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
U 
2 
4 
311 

II 
3 
4 
2 


83 


II 

7 
6 


64 


4 

2 

21 

8 

3 

3 

21 

1 


20 


2 


I  •  •  •  •  *  1 
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Clasaifled  weekly  earnings. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER  AND  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


(46  efttablishments.) 


1898. 

1890. 

Wbbklt  Eabninqb. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der J8 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

5 

s 

e 

3 

< 

a 

00  C  »I 

^0 

Females  18 
years  and 
ovpr. 

Males  un- 
der  18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

■ 

< 

^26.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  but  under  S25.00. 

9 

10 

17 

78 

55 

70 

65 

172 

330 

133 

123 

16 

2 

2 

12 

$ 

5 

9 

10 

17 

78 

65 

70 

65 

172 

330 

134 

125 

18 

2 

2 

12 

1 

6 

R 

12 

4 

9 
17 

4 

9 

18.00  but  under    20.00. 

17 

15.00  but  under    18.00. 

76 

70 

124 

114 

101 

365 

78 

18 

6 

3 

2 

9 

1 

6 

10 

9 

...... 

76 

13.00  but  under    15.00. 

..... 

70 

12.00  but  under    13.00. 

124 

U.OO  but  under    12.00. 

114 

10.00  but  under    11.00. 

1 

102 

9.00  but  under    10.00. 

.  865 

8.00  but  under     9,00. 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

79 

7.00  but  under     8.00. 

19 

6.00  but  under     7.00. 

8 

5.50  but  under     6.00. 

••■••■ 

1 

6 

S«OD  but  under     5.60. 

2 

4.50  but  under     5.00. 

1 
1 

10 

4.00  but  under     4.50. 

i 

2 

3. GO  but  under     4.00. 

6 

3.00  but  under     3.60. 

10 

2. GO  but  under     8.00. 

12 

2 

1 
2 
1 

9 

11 

2.00  but  under     2.50. 

1 

l.GO  but  under     2.00. 

2 

Under  SI. 60 

1 



Totals    

1,096 

6 

12 

1,118 

1,021 

6 

1.086 

COAL  AND  WOOD. 


(23  establishmenti.) 


125.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  but  under  S26.00. 

78 

45 

36 

68 

84 

417 

216 

232 

490 

325 

161 

27 

17 

4 
1 

1 

7811      129 

129 

r.v.v.'. 

•   •  •  •   •   •  J 

461 
361 
681 
841 
4171 
216 
232 
490 
325 
161 
27 
17 
3 
8 
4 
2 
3 
4 
1 

61 

18 

84 

496 

36s 

64 

841 

335 

26 

12 

1 

61 

18.00  but  under    20.00. 

!"•••• 

» 

18 

15.00  but  under    18.00. 

84 

IS.OO  but  under    15.00. 

496 

12.00  but  under    13.00. 

......,....,, 

868 

U.OO  but  under    12.00. 

61 

1#.00  but  under    11.00. 

841 

9.0O  but  under    10.00. 

886 

8.00  but  under     9.00. 

•••••< 

28 

7.00  but  under     8.00. 

1 

18 

6.0O  but  under     7.00. 

\ 

5.60  but  under     6.00. 

1 

6.00  but  under     5.50. 

4.60  but  under     5.00. 
4.00  but  under     4.60. 

4 

8 

3 

6 

3.50  but  under     4.00. 

•   •••■» 

1 
3 
4 

1 

1 

1 

X.OO  but  under     3.60. 

2.50  but  under     3.00. 

2.00  but  under     2.60. 

1.60  but  under     2.00. 

Under  11.60 

2 

2 

Totals    

2,206 

16 

2.223 

1.939 

6 

1.944 

46 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


CUusified  weekly  earnings. 


FANCY  ARTICLES. 
(6  establishments.) 


1898. 

1809. 

WmBKLT  EABNINOfl. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un* 
der  18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 

d 

1 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 
1 

< 

126.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00. 

1 
2 
5 
7 
6 
4 
9 

1 

2 
6 
7 
6 
4 
3 

18 

141 

121 

27 

21 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

85 

6 

8 

5 

1 
4 

10 

8 

3 

16 

35 

11 

18 

83 

1 

6 

7 

2 

9 

8 

5 

18.00  but  under    20.00. 

1 

15.00  but  under    18.00. 

4 

13.00  but  under    15.00. 

10 

12.00  but  under    13.00. 

•  •  • 

8 

11.00  but  under    12.00. 

8 

10.00  but  under    11.00. 

18 

14 

12 

27 

21 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 



16 

9.00  but  under    10.00. 

i 

s 

3 

9 

14 

30 

4 

1 
1 
7 
6 
8 
2 

2 

8 

2D 

14 

2 

86 

8.00  but  under     9.00. 

11 

7.00  but  under     8.00. 

18 

6.00  but  under     7.00. 

^ 

5.50  but  under      6.00. 

6.00  but  under      6.50. 

7 

4.50  but  under      6.00. 

11 

4.00  but  under     4.60. 
8.50  but  under     4.00. 
3.00  but  under     3.60. 
2.50  but  under     3.00. 

2 

3 

19 

5 

1 

2 

10 

6 

20 
81 
66 
20 

2.00  but  under     2.60. 

1         8 

2 

8 

2 

1.50  but  under     2.00. 

Under  S1.60 

1 

1 

Totals   

1281       32|       15          9J      184 

169        64        19 

41 

298 

FOOD  PREPARATIONS. 
(27  establishments.) 


125.00  per  wk.  am 

1  over 
(25.00. 
20.00. 
18.00. 
15.00. 
13.00. 
12.00. 
11.00. 
10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.01). 

5.50. 

6.00. 

4.50. 

4.00. 

3.50. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 

28 

10 

7 

46 

128 

196 

44 

257 

272 

436 

487 

120 

57 

56 

72 

14 

7 

4 

13 

•  •  •  •      » 

101 

71 

461 

1281 

1961 

441 

2571 

2721 

4361 

6001 

1451 

571 

641 

1061 

1211 

401 

1201 

611 

701 

11 

1 

88 

39 

39 

109 

106 

211 

56 

894 

6S1 

150 

264 

50 

14 

29 

"hi 

101 

88 

20.00  but  under 

39 

18.00  but  under 



39 

16.00  but  under 

109 

13.00  but  under 

106 

12.00  but  under 

211 

11.00  but  under 

66 

10. fO  but  under 

394 

9.00  but  under 

681 

S.ffl  i>at  under 

1 
101 
31 
41 
12 
46 
73 
32 
88 
18 

161 

7.00  l»ut  undor 

13 
13 

355 

6.00  but  under 
5.F0  but  under 

12 
1 

29 
13 

6 
77 

1 
24 
14 

7 

8' 

2 

4 

"'15 

69 

109 

r     1 

2 

110 
70 

5.0O  but  undor 

9 
9 
103 
14 
20 
12 
10 

1 

47 

4.. 50  but  under 
4.00  but  undor 
3.50  but  undor 
3.00  but  undor 
2.50  but   under 
2.00  but  under 

1        22 

i         4 
1         9 
1        95 

!'*"i6 

33 

""w 

1 

36 
50 

1 

127 
125 
71 
189 
144 
9 

l.RO  bnt  under 

2 

Under  $1.50   

203 

152 

|i 

Totals   

2,261 

f 

• 

101 

2,7071 

1 

1  2.151 

1 

443 

179 

202 

2.975 

MANUFACTURERS'    RETURNS,   1898-1899. 
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Classified  weekly  earnings. 


GRAIN  AND  WAREHOUSB  MBN. 


(7  establishments.) 


1808. 

1899. 

Wkbklt  Earnings. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

* 
09 

2 

P 

< 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
sears  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
year*". 

Femalod 
under  18 
years. 

S 
S 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00. 

2 

1 

6 
47 
23 
11 
47 

2 

1 

5 

6 

47 

23 

11 

47 

2 

1 

5 

10 

77 

22 

3 

2 

'•■•••• 

2 

1 

18.00  but  under   20.00. 

5 

15.00  but  under    18.00. 

10 

13.00  but  under   15.00. 

...... 

T7 

12.00  but  under    13.00. 

••■■•• 

22 

11.00  but  under    12.00. 

...... 

3 

lO.OO  but  under    11.00. 

■«•••• 

2 

9.00  but  under    10.00. 

16 

l*****l''.'"' 

1       1611        10 

1 

r.v.  *.'.'.  /.'-'--' 

10 

8.0O  but  under     9.00. 

1 
2 

'     1 

2 

3 

8 

7.00  but  under     8.00. 

€.00  but  under     7.00. 



5.50  but  under     6.00. 

5.00  but  under     5.50. 

4.50  but  under     5.00. 

4.00  but  under     4.50. 
3.60  but  under     4.00. 

« 

3.00  but  under     3.60. 

2.60  but  under     3.00. 
2.00  but  under     2.50. 
1.50  but  under     2.00. 



I-:::;- 

Under  SI  .50 

..... 

Totals    

161 

161 

135 

125 

LAUNDRIES. 


(51  efitabllshments.) 


$25.00  per 
20.00  out 

18.00  but 

15.00  but 

13  .€0  hut 

12.00  but 

11.00  but 

lO.OO  but 

9.O0  but 

8.00  but 

7.O0  but 

«.00  but 

6.60  but 

5.00  but 

4.50  but 

4:00  but 

3.50  but 

3.00  but 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under   SI. 


wk.  and  over 
under  $25.00. 
under  20.00. 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50   


Totals 


18.00. 

15.00. 

13.00. 

12.00. 

11.00 

10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.60. 

5.00. 

4.60. 

4.00. 

3.60. 

3.00. 

2.60. 

2.00. 


14 

10 

13 

11 

30 

38 

23 

12 

11 

7 

f 

4 

1 

2 


J 


2 

9 

10 
25 
88 
41 
103 
52 
60 
38 
28 

6 

2 


3 
3 

7 
10 


J 


3 
10 

7 
20 
22 

3 

1 


I. 


14 
10 
13 

11 

32 

47 

33 

88 

99 

4S 

110 

61 

74 

50 

65 

3811 

611, 

311. 
II 


2 

1 

13 

19 

16 

13 

28 

38 

9 

15 

16 

5 

4 

4 

1 

2 


3 

4 

8 

31 

120 

54 

142 

52 

84 

50 

25 

7 

2 


.1 


:l- 


I, 


6 

7 

29 

6 


1841   467    26)   661   743 


I 


I 


186 


582 


49 


2 
1 
13 
19 
16 
18 
31 
42 
17 
46 

130 
60 

147 
57 
92 
60 
66 
14 
3 


824 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Classified  weekly  earnings. 


LITHOGRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING. 


(6  establlshtnentfir.) 


1898. 

■ 

1899. 

WjBBKLT  EaBNINOB. 

9  a  9 

cd  3;© 

®  10    . 

5  «  * 
g  «  ► 

CE4 

§2« 

JSS£ 

8  5© 
S  p  >i 

• 

eo 

O 

•  < 

>  1  . 

0 
X,- 

-•  •  . 
ta  *•*  ^ 

mac 

"3  ®  5: 

51 

2  e8  © 

§2^ 

*  fe  ? 

eons  >v 

as 

ao 

O  P  »k 
2B4 

m 

m 

s 

< 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  but  under  $25.00. 

16 

15 

35 

25 

11 

15 

11 

14 

15 

15 

11 

19 

7 

5 

4 

2 

2 

16 
15 
35 
25 
U 
15 
11 
14 
16 
16 
12 
23 
7 
9. 
6 
18 
17 
56 
39 
34 

18 

20 

29 

22 

11 

12 

11 

27 

6 

13 

22 

22 

7 

11 

6 

9 

9 

14 

5 

1 

18 

•    •••■• 

20 

18.00  but  under    20.00. 

29 

15.00  but  under    18.00. 

22 

13.00  but  under    15.00. 

11 

12.00  but  under    13.00. 

12 

11.00  but  under    12.00. 

•*•••• 

^ 

11 

10.00  but  under    11.00. 

1 

28 

9.00  but  under    10.00. 

1 

•6 

8.00  but  under      9.00. 

13 

7.00  but  under      8.00. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

23 

6.00  but  under     7.00. 

3 

23 

5.50  but  under      6.00. 

7 

5.00  but  under     5.50. 

1 

9 

4 

3 

2 

7 

9 

31 

31 

28 

2 

24 
8 
6 

u 

4.50  but  under      5.00. 

4 
7 
4 
14 
6 

10 

4.00  but  under     4.50. 
3*50  but  tinder     4.00. 
3.00  but  under     3.50. 
2.50  but  under      3.00. 

1 
7 
25 
7 
8 

""ii 

17 
» 
6S 
36 

2.00  but  under     2.50. 
1.50  but  under     2.00. 

4 

Under  11.50  

Totals   

222 

17 

1      114 

40 

1      3931 
1 

1      27E 

38 

431       17' 

87S 

MIXED  TEXTILES. 


^ 

(6  efltabllshments.) 

126.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  but  under  S^.OO. 

1          J                   , 

2 

2 
2 
4 

W 
13 
2 
15 
20 
13 
15 
26 

^ 

13 
47 
23 
42 
67 
63 
60 
25 

2 
2 
4 

12 
17 
2 
7 
9 
5 

10 
5 
6 

3 

2 

2 

18.00  but  under    20.00. 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

, 

2 

15.00  but  under    18.00. 

4 

1 

6 

13.00  but  under    15.00. 

10 

12 

12.00  but  under    13.00. 

13 

17 

11.00  but  under    12.00. 

2 

1 

s 

lO.OO  but  under    11.00. 

9          6 

16          4 

4          9 

4  10 

5  17 
2        28 

14 

7 

31 

3 

12 

2 

'.'.'.'.'.'. i 

7 

9.0O  but  under    10.00. 

9 

3.00  but  under     9.00. 

3 

18 
29 
27 
11 
13 
26 

3 
11 

2 

8 

7.00  but  under     8.00. 

1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

6 

14 

12 

22 

22^ 

22 

2 
5 
4 

10 
6 

18 
83 
41 
27 
25 

28 

6.00  but  under     7.00. 

34 

5.50  but  under      6.00. 
5.00  but  under      5.50. 
4.50  but  under      5.00. 
4.00  but  under      4.50. 
3.60  but  under      4.00. 
3.00  but  under      3.50. 
2.50  but  under     3.00. 
2.00  but  under     2.50. 

1 
1 
24 
10 
18 
14 
22 
11 
15 

1 
7 
16 
18 
87 
36 
€4 
13 
6 

84 

13 

•s 

29 
68 
60 

76 

1.50  but  under     2.00. 

28 

Under  $1.50  

6 

Totals    

73      144 

112 

171 

600 

86 

146 

111 

198 

63$ 

MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS.   1898-1899. 
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0la88i/led  weekly  earnings. 

RAILWAY  BQUIPMBNT. 
(13  establishments.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Wbkxlt  Eabninqs. 

Males  18 
sears  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 
1 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Females  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

i 

cd 

1 

125.00  Der  wk.  and  over        31 1 

31 

291 

118 

413 

688 

442 

181 

630 

1.066 

676 

709 

98 

16 

12 

9 

27 

317 

160 

461 

006 

486 

224 

664 

1.129 

661 

714 

84 

18 

U 

10 

27 

20.00  Sat  under  826.00. 

291 

118 

413 

698 

442 

179 

629 

1.066 

676 

706 

76 

16 

12 

9 

817 

18.00  but  under    20.00. 

160 

16.00  but  under   18.00. 

461 

13.00  but  under    15.00. 

008 

12.00  but  under   13.00. 

486 

11.00  but  under   12.00. 

2 
1 
1 

224 

10.00  but  under    U.OO. 

664 

9.00  but  under    10.00. 

1 
1 
8 

1.180 

8.00  but  under     9.00. 

...... 

662 

7.00  bat  under     8.00. 

2 
1 

""ii 

1 

717 

e.OO  bat  under     7.00. 
6.60  bat  under     6.00. 

10 
2 

94 
15 

6.00  bat  under     6.60. 

u 

4.60  bat  under     6.00. 

""ii 

18 
4 
2 
8 
6 
8 
8 

•••••• 

21 

4.00  but  unSer     4.60. 

1 

f.'.'.V.*  .......V..'.'...1 

1\\         1' 

14 

8.60  but  under     4.00. 

4 

8.00  but  under     3.60. 

2 

2.60  but  under     u.OO. 
2.00  but  under     2.60. 

8 

6 

1.60  but  under     2.00. 

s 

Under  ^50 

8 

6.161 

7 

16 

1 

6.185 

5.429 

5 

61 

6.486 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


IS.OO  per  wk.  and  oyer 
20.00  but  under  $26.00. 

18 
46 

6 
31 

3 
67 

1 
49 
61 
63 
94 
49 

3 
18 
17 
12 

2 

18 
46 

6 
31 

3 
.67 

1 

49 
62 
64 
97 
49 

8 

13 

22 

13 

105 

116 

6 

2 

93 

6 

6 

15 

16 

81 

84 

60 

96 

73 

75 

68 

8 

10 

14 

2 

8 

2 

98 

6 

18.00  but  under    20.00. 

' 

6 

16.00  but  under    18.00. 

16 

18.00  but  under    16.00. 

16 

12.00  but  under   18.00. 

81 

11.00  but  under    12.00. 

84 

20.00  but  under   11.00. 

60 

9.00  but  under    10.00. 

1 
1 
8 

1 
8 

4 

97 

8.00  but  under     9.00. 

78 

T.OO  but  under     8.00. 

79 

6.00  but  under     7.00. 

69 

6.60  but  under     6.00. 

, 

8 

6.00  but  under     6.60. 

10 

4.60  but  under     6.00. 
4.00  but  under     4.60. 

2 

1 

10 

7 

8 

2 
4 

7 
3 
6 
1 

2 
3 
167 
84 
6 
8 
2 
2 

4 

4 

18 

9 

8.60  but  under     4.00. 
8.00  but  under     3.60. 
2.60  but  under     8.00. 
2.00  but  under     2.60. 
1.60  but  under     2.00. 

93 

107 

6 

2 

i 

174 
49 

18 

4 

2 

TtedCT''  81.60 

2 

1 

Total*    

616 

26 

2U 

762 

601 

32 

221 

8 

882 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS. 

Of  the  preceding  three  tables,  the  first  ia  order  shows,  for 
each  industry  included,  the  number  of  male,  female  anid  total 
persons  employed  each  month  in  1898  and  1899.  Only  twelve 
industries  are  included  in  this  table.  Of  these  at  least  five  could 
be  classed  as  Non-Manufacturing  industries,  although  some  of 
them  are  mixed  in  this  respect. 

In  order  that  a  better  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  indus- 
tries may  be  had,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  the 
twelve  industries  in  the  above  table  have  been  combined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show,  for  all,  the  number  employed  each  month.  As 
thus  comibined  they  are  presented  together  in  the  following  ex- 
hibit. This  exhibit  therefore  shows  for  221  establishments  in  12 
industries,  the  total  number  of  male,  female  and  total  persons 
employed  each  month  for  the  two  years  covered. 


NUMBER  OF  PEltSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS  IN  1898,  1899. 
(221  establishments  In  12  industries.) 


Months. 


1898. 

1899. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Totals. 

10.761 

868 

11.619 

10,468 

1,089 

11.497 

10.069 

862 

10,961 

10,314 

1,046 

11.359 

9.978 

925 

10.903 

10,092 

1,106 

11.197 

10  281 

988 

11,219 

10,268 

1.284 

11.602 

10,791 

978 

11,769 

10,650 

1.177 

11.827 

11,727 

1.491 

13.218 

11,269 

1,408 

12.087 

12.669 

1.420 

14.089 

11.221 

1.601 

"'S* 

12.892 

1.360 

14,252 

11,606 

i-S 

12,891 

12.043 

1,430 

18.473 

11,808 

1.226 

13.088 

11.611 

974 

12,585 

11,886 

1.198 

IS.Ott 

11,815 

998 

12.813 

11,679 

1.183 

12.8tt 

11.843 

987 

12,830 

1    11.190 

l,ia) 

12.310 

January  . . 
February  . 
March    . . . . 

April    

May  

June   

July  

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


For  1898  and  1899  the  above  exhibit  shows,  for  the  establish- 
ments included;  the  number  of  persons  each  month.  Thus  as  an 
example  of  what  it  exhibits  we  may  mention  that  of  11,619  per- 
sons employed  in  January,  1898,  10,751  were  males,  and  868 
were  females.  Of  the  total  persons  employed  in  January  1899, 
10,458  wore  males  and  1,039  females.  For  both  years  the 
smiallest  number  are  found  in  Jkfarch.  The  variation,  howevw, 
as  between  the  months  is  not  great.    In  1898  the  greatest  number 
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employed  are  found  in  June,  and  the  next  year  in  October.  For 
the  males,  when  considered  alone,  the  greatest  number  are  in  the 
same  months,  but  for  femiales  it  is  in  July  both  years. 

In  the  next  exhibit,  the  figures  in  tiie  one  above  have  been 
combined  witli  those  for  the  992  estaiblishments  presented  in  the 
last  part.  The  next  exhibit  therefor  shows  the  mmiber  each 
month  for  1,213  establishments  or  the  total  nuimber  reporting. 


TOTAL  NCMftER  OF  PEltSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS  IN  1888  ANT>  18W. 

(1,213  estiiblisliments  in  55  Industries.) 


MONTHI. 


1898. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


January a. 396 

February  62,160 

March   65,047 

April   f   'iv.928 

May  I    74,735 

June  I    74.447 

74,040 
73.968 
73,497 
72.963 
70,664 
67.231 


I        sr.ouo 

f    10,138    I 
I    10.106    I 


July    

AnguM    . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
l>ecember 


I 


9,223 
9,545 
9.856 
10,138 
10.106 
10.667 
10.566 
10,569 
10,794 
10.425 
10,454 
10,206 


70,618 
71,695 
14,903 
81,066 
84,841 
85.114 
84,615 
84,567 
84,291 
83.388 
81.118 
77,437 


,1.1 


Males. 


69.061 
69,843 
71,068 
74,149 
79.661 
80.070 
80,616 
81,395 
80.  lU 
79.968 
78,929 
75,961 


1899. 


Females. 


Totals. 


10,466 
10.604 
11,022 
11.099 
11.303 
11.590 
11.823 
11,792 
11,732 
12,031 
11841 
11,658 


79,8B7 
80.417 
82,090 
85.248 
90.964 
91,669 
92.489 
93.187 
91.873 
91.969 
90.770 
87.619 


As  said,  the  above  exhibit  shows  the  tot^l  number  employed 
each  month  by  the  1,213  establishments  which  reported  for  the 
two  years.  The  exhibit  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  throws 
more  light  upon  the  actual  average  number  employed,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females,  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
each  establishment,  and  tlie  range  of  employment  and  unemr 
ployment  than  any  other  exhibit  in  this  series.  In  1898,  the  total 
nunrber  employed  ranged  from  70,618  in  January,  w^iich  was 
the  lowest  numl)er,  to  85,114,  in  June,  which  was  the  highest. 
In  1890  the  lowest  is  also  for  January,  but  the  highest  is  in 
August.  The  low  point  of  employement  is  thus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  From  January  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  num- 
ber. A  high  point  is  reached  in  the  spring  and  continues  high 
through  the  summer.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fall,  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  is  a  gradual  decrease.  This  in  brief, 
is  about  the  course  each  year,  both  in  this  and  former  cases. 
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PER  CENT.  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OF  THE  AVERAGE  NCHBBR  OF 
PERSONS  EMPLOYED  EACH  MONTH  IN  1898,  1899. 

(1,213  esta)>Ilshmcnt8  in  55  Industries.) 


Months. 


18»8. 


Male 
per  cent. 


Female' 
percent. 


Total 
per  cent. 


1899. 


Male 
per  cent. 


Female 
percent. 


Total 
per  cent. 


January    . 
February 
March    ... 

April   

May  

June   

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


86.94 

13.06 

100.00 

o6.o4 

13.16 

86.69 

13.31 

100.00 

86.82 

13.18 

86.84 

13.16 

100.00 

87.78 

12.22 

87.49 

12.61 

100.00 

86.98 

13.02 

88.09 

11.91 

100.00 

87.67 

12.43 

87.47 

12.53 

100.00 

87.36 

12.64 

87.aii 

12.48 

100.00 

87.21 

12.79 

87.6a 

12.50 

100.00 

87.33 

12.67 

87.19 

12.81 

100.00 

87.23 

12.77 

b/.50 

12.50 

100.00 

86.92 

13.08 

87.U 

12.89 

100.00 

86.96 

13.06 

86.82 

13.18 

DOO.OO 

86.69 

13.31 

100.00 
100.00 
100.09 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


The  above  exhibit  relates  to  all  returns,  and,  if  it  is  o£  interest 
to  know  the  relative  proportion  of  male  and  female  employes  in 
our  manufacturing  institutions  then  this  exhibit  is  interesting. 
It  shows  the  per  cent,  of  males  and  females  each  month  through- 
out both  years.  As  to  number,  the  relation  of  the  two  sexes 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  former  presentation  of  this 
kind.  Any  change  that  has  taken  place  is  slights  The  average, 
for  each  year,  seems  to  be  between  12  and  13  per  cent  for  the 
females,  and  87  and  88  per  cent,  for  the  males.  Upon  these 
points,  however,  more  definite  figures  will  be  given  later.  Jan- 
uary, 1898,  shows  86.94  per  cent  of  males  and  13.06  per  cent,  of 
females.  The  same  month  in  1899  gives  the  males  at  86.84  and 
the  females  at  13.16  per  cent.  This  indicates  an  increase  for 
the  latter  year  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  highest  per 
cent  of  females  is  13.31  in  1898  and  1899.  While  at  the  highest 
point  the  per  cent,  for  both  years  is  the  same,  it  occurs  in  differ- 
ent months.  In  1898,  February,  and  in  1899,  December  had  the 
greatest  number  of  females. 
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MONTHLY  AVERAGE-  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  TO  EACH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(1,218  establlsbmcnts  In  56  industries.) 


Months. 

Average  nnm- 
berof  peraoDB 
to  each  estab- 
lishment in  1M8. 

Avera^  num- 
ber of  persons 
to  each  estab- 
lishment in  1809. 

• 

January  

58 
69 
62 
66 
70 
70 
70 
70 
69 
69 
67 
64 

66 

Febmary  

67 

March 

68 

April  

70 

M!ay  

76 

June 

76 

July  

76 

AUTOSt   

77 

September - 

76 

October 

.  '                ^  . 

76 

Norember  

76 

December  

72 

•  The  preceding  exhibit  shows,  for  each  year,  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  to  each  establishment  when  all  returns,  or  the 
1,213  reports  are  included.  The  exhibit  therefore  throws  much 
light  not  only  upon  the  importance  of  the  establishments  in- 
cluded, but  upon  the  fluctuations  in  employment  from  month  to 
month.  As  the  total  number  of  persons  was  greater  in  1899,  it 
is  only  self-evident  that  the  average  should  be  so  also,  since  the 
th0  same  divisor  wias  used.  The  highest  average  number  in 
1898  is  70,  while  in  1899  it  is  77,  a  difference  of  7  persons.  This 
relation,  however,  is  not  maintained  each  month.  In  one  month 
the  difference  is  only  4,  and  in  others  8  persons.  This  is  as  be- 
tween the  two  years.  In  1898  the  lowest  number  was  58  and  the 
highest  70,  a  range  of  12  persons.  In  1899  the  lowest  was  66, 
and  the  highest  77,  a  range  of  11  persons,  or  one  person  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year. 
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MONTHLY  RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  ANT>  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(1,213  establishments  In  56  industries.) 


Months. 


Range  of 

employ- 

moot  m 

188S. 


Range  of 
employ- 
ment in 
18W. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ployment 

in  laPS. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ployment 

in  1899. 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


82.96 

85.33 

17.04 

84.24 

86.32 

15.76 

88.00 

88.09 

12.00 

96.24 

.  91.48 

4.76 

99.69 

97.60 

.32 

100.00 
99.U 

98.36 
99.19 

.50 

99.84 

100.00 

.66 

99.08 

98.68 

.97 

97.97 

98.71 

2.0S 

96.3D 

97.41 

4.70 

90.97 

94.03 

9.03 

14.67 

12.68 

11.91 

8.6S 

2.49 

1.64 

.81 


1.43 
1.21 
2.6i 
6.9T 


In  this  exhibit  is  found  the  range  of  employment  and  uneni- 
ployment  for  each  of  the  years  covered,  when  all,  or  the  1,213 
establishments  are  included.  By  the  range  of  employment  or 
unemployment  is  meant'  the  difference  in  per  cent,  between  the 
month  when  the  greatest  number  of  persons  Were  employed  and 
the  number  employed  in  each  one  of  the  other  moniths.  This 
may  be  better  illustrated  as  follows.  In  1S98  the  greatest  num-* 
ber  of  persons  for  any  month  is  that  of  June.  This  month  there- 
fore is  the  one  when  there  was  full  employment,  that  is,  all  who 
could  find  work  in  our  factories  were  then  employed.  The  per 
cent  for  this  month  is  100.  For  each  of  the  other  moiuths  the 
per  cent,  is  lower  than  this,  so  much  lower  as  the  number  em- 
ployed. The  number  employed  in  January  constituted  only 
82.96  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  June.  In  January  17.04 
per  cent,  were  thus  unemployed.  This  was  the  low^est  month  for 
emplojTnent.  In  Februaiy  the  same  year  those  employed  oonr 
stituted  84.24  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  June,  and  those 
unemployed  15.76  per  cent.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year 
up  to  June,  the  per  cent,  employed  grows  greater  from  month  to 
month,  while  those  unemployed  grows  smaller.  From  June  dowa 
to  the  end  of  the  year  the  reverse  is  true.  In  other  words,  the 
per  cent,  employed  is  decreasing  and  the  per  cent,  unemployed 
increasing  from  one  month  to  another,  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
December  thus  shows  that  only  90.97  per  cent,  were  employed, 
while  9.03  per  cent,  were  unemployed. 
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Far  1899  the  course,  as  a  whole,*  shows  the  same  tendencies  as 
in  1898,  with  August  as  the  month  when  the  greatest  number 
were  employed,.  The  following  difference,  however,  may  be 
noticed.  In  1899  the  range  between  the  greatest  and  smallest 
number  is  not  as  wide  as  in  1898.  This  means  steadier,  or  less 
fluctuation  in  employment  in  1899  than  during  the  preceding 
year. 

SMALLEST  NUMBER  OF  PEESONS  EMPLOYED. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  number  of  persons  employed  each 

month  bv  221  establishments  in  12  industries.      We  have  also 

t/ 

seen  the  number  each  month  when  all  returns,  or  the  reports, 
from  1,213  establishments  in- 55  industries,  Avere  included.  In 
addition  to  this  there  has  been  shown  the  per  cent,  of  males  and 
females  each  month  of  the  total  number  employed,  the  monthly 
average  numiber  of  persons  to  each  establishment,  and  the 
monthly  range  of  employment  and  unemployment.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  show  the  smallest,  average,  and  greatest  number 
of  persons  employed,  or  in  other  words,  the  numiber  employed 
at  the  smallest,  average,  and  greatest  period  of  employment. 

By  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  is  really  meant 
the  number  for  the  month  during  which  the  smallest  numiber  for 
any  month  were  employed.  By  the  average  number  is  meant 
the  average  for  the  year  as  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
average  number  of  persons  for  all  months  by  the  number  of 
months.  By  the  gi*eatest  number  of  persons  is  meant  the  numiber 
employed  during  the  week  when  the  greatest  number,  for  any 
week  during  the  year,  were  employed.  For  this  last  case  the 
number  reported  xsras  tlic  same  as  that  for  Hour,  Day,  and  Piece 
hands  and  for  classified  weekly  earnings. 

In  showing  these  facts  the  same  plan  as  that  for  the  persons 
employed  by  the  month  will  be  observed.  That  is,  the  number 
for  the  221  establishments  will  be  given  alone,  and  then  com- 
bined with  the  number  of  the  992  establishments  in  the  last  part, 
and  thus  presented  a;?  a  whole.  The  presentations  as  thus  com- 
pleted will  show  the  results  for  1,213  establishments  in  55  in- 
dustries, or  for  the  whole  number  reported. 
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SMALLEST  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


(221  establishments  In  12  Industries.) 


Industries. 


Bererages  (soft  drinks).. 
Chemical  preparatloni%  .. 

Coal  and  wood 

Electric  li^ht,  power  and 

street  railways 

Fancy  articles  

Food  preparations  

Grain  and  jvarehousemen 

Laundries   « 

Lithographing     and     eu- 

f  raving  
ted  textiles  

Railway  equipment  

Miscellaneous 


1898. 


I. 
Totals   I     9.466    | 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

170 

60 

1,018 

785 

83 

1,636 

10 

163 

300 

121 

4.821 

409 

1 

1 

4 

171 

54 

1.018 

4 
37 
79 

w 

789 

120 

1,615 

10 

391 

42 

226 

6 

18 

664 

342 

347 

4,827 

427 

Males. 


173 
58 

1.070 

765 

155 

1.496 

65 

110 

291 

182 

4,822 

453 


806    1    10.274    II      9,CT4 

1  ii 


1899. 


Females 


2 

9 


72 

76 


453 

47 
244 

4 
20 


927 


Totals: 


175 

63 

1,070 

755 


l.ffTL 
66 


S76 

4.828 

47S 


10,501 


The  preceding  exhibit  shows  for  each  of  the  12  industries,  or 
221  estahlishments  included,  the  smallest  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  1898  and  1899. 

We  notice,  in  looking  at  the  above  exhibit,  that  some  indus- 
tries are  represented  by  a  much  greater  number  of  piersons  than 
others.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  industries  them- 
selves vary  in  the  number  employed.  Had  they  been  represented 
by  the  total  persons  employed  instead  of  by  a  certain  percentage 
only  the  number  in  some  of  them  would  still  have  appeared  com- 
paratively small.  Passing  individual  industries,  and  taking  up 
the  totalis  for  all,  we  fiijid,  that  of  the  10,274  persons  employed 
in  1898  9,466  were  males  and  808  were  females;  while  of  the 
10,501  persons  employed  in  1899,  9,574  were  males  and  927 
were  females.  Comparing  the  totals  for  both  years  it  appears 
that  there  was  an  increase  for  1899  of  227  persons,  or  2.21  per 
cent  In  1898  the  females  constituted  7.86  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  these  establishments.  In  1899  they  constituted  8.83  per  cent 

The  facts  just  given  relates,  as  said,  to  the  foregoing  221  es- 
tablishments only.  In  the  next  exhibit  we  will  find  the  results 
for  the  1,213  establishments. 
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Year. 


Totals. 


UBS 

U89 

Increase  in  1889 

Per  cent,  of  increase 


67,278 

8.866   , 

05,064 

10,222 

7,806 

1,356 

18.63 

15.30 

66,144 

75,806 

9,162 

13  85 


For  1898  and  1899  we  find  in  the  above  exhibit  the  mmiber  of 
persons  employed  by  all,  or  1,213  establishments,  at  the  smallest 
period  of  employment,  together  with  the  increase  in  1899  as 
compared  with  1898. 

As  to  the  number  employed  it  is  seen,  that  in  1898  the  males 
numbered  57,278,  the  females  8,866,  making  the  total  66,144 
persons;  that  in  1899,  the  males  were  65,084,  the  females  10,222 
and  the  total  75,306  persons. 

Concerning  the  increase  for  1899  the  exhibit  shows,  that  the 
males  increased  7,806  persons,  or  13.63  per  cent.,  the  fem'ales 
1,356  persons,  or  15.30  per  cent.,  and  the  total  9,162  persons,  or 
13.85  percent 

Regarding  the  proportion  of  females  at  this  period  of  employ- 
ment it  is  found,  that  in  1898  they  constituted  13.40  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  that  in  1899  the  females  nrnde  up  13.58  per 
cent  of  the  totals.  These  facts,  along  with  the  increase  in  fe- 
males pointed  out  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  indicates  that,  as 
a  whole,  the  females  increased  at  a  slightly  greater  ratio  than 
the  males. 
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AVERA.GE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

In  the  next  exhibit  is  shown  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  in  221  establishments  comprising  12  industries  in 
1898  and  1899. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


(221  establisbments  in  12  industries.) 


No.  of  establish- 
ments. 

1898. 

1899. 

Industbiss. 

Atbbagb  Nuvbeb 

OF 

Pbbsons  Emplotbd. 

A\'BBAOB  NuMBBB 
OF 

Pbbsons  Emploted. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

■Females. 

Totals. 

Beveraees  (not  spir- 
Ituons)    

18 

7 
23 

L       46 

5 

27 

7 
51 

6 
6 

13 
12 

1 

2211 

209 

!          58- 
1,527    1 

944 

114 

1,900 

85 
173 

322 

136 

4,977 

635 

1 

3 

I          12 

5 

45 

221 

212 

1          70 
1,527 

i         949 

'         159 

2,121 

85 
624 

383 

411 

4.984 

657 

1 

206 

61 
I      1.471 

1         901 

162 

1,697 

88 
174 

300 

143 

6,155 

671 

3 

14 


169 

209^ 

Chemical     prepara- 
tions   

Coal  and  wood 

Electric  light,  powfer 
&  street  railways 

Fancy  articles  

Food  preparations.. 

Grain     and     ware- 
hoiiA^mBii   

75 
1.471 

906 

1.886 

88 

Laundries 

451 

61 

275 

7 

22 

1.102 

550 

62 

217 

5 

28 

724 

Lithographing     and 
engraving 

852 

Mixed  textiles  , 

Railway  equipment. 

Miscellaneous   

1 

360 

5,160 

699 

1 
Totals    

11.080    1 

12,182    I 

11.029 

1.133 

12.162 

The  preceding  exliibit  gives  not  only  the  average  number  of 
persons  employed  in  1898  and  1899  for  each  one  of  the  indus- 
tries included,  but  for  all  of  these  industries. 

Standing  alone,  these  industries  do  not  make  a  very  imposing 
presentation.  The  total  average  persons  employed  by  them  is 
rather  small  comparatively  speaking.  For  1898  we  find  a  total 
of  12,182  persons.  Of  these  11,080,  or  90.96  per  cent  were 
males,  and  1,102,  or  9.04  per  cent,  females.  In  1899  the  total 
number  was  12,162  persons.  Of  these  11,02J&,  or  90.68  per  cent, 
were  miales,  and  1,133,  or  9.32  per  cent,  females.  For  the  total 
number  in  1899  there  was  thus  a  decrease  in  the  average  of  20 
•  persons;  for  males  there  was  a  decrease  of  51  persons,  and  for 
females  an  increase  of  31  persons,  leaving  a  net  decrease  for 
1899,  as  said,  of  20  persons  in  the  average  number  employed. 
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The  next  exhibit  is  devoted  to  the  total  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  1898  and  1899  by  the  1,213  establishments  re- 
porting for  this  investigation. 


Year. 


1808 

> 

Increase  in  1899 

Per  cent,  of  increase 


Males.. 

Females. 

69,492 

10,201 

76,691 

11,890 

7,199 

1,126 

10.86 

11.02 

Totals. 


79,096 

88,021 

8,825 

10.45 


Here  we  find  the  average  number  employed  each  year  by  all 
the  establishments  reporting.  Of  the  total  average  number  em- 
ployed in  1898,  or  79,696  persons,  69,492  were  males  and 
10,204  were  females.  In  this  case  the  females  constituted  12.80 
per  cent  of  the  males. 

In  1899  the  total  average  number  of  persons  employed  was 
88,021.  Of  these  76,691,  or  87.13  per  cent,  were  males,  and 
11,330,  or  12.87  per  cent,  were  females.  In  this  case  the  relation 
in  the  number  of  males  and  females  in  the  two  years  remained 
almost  unchanged. 

The  increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898  was  7,199  per- 
sons, or  10.36  per  cent,  for  males,  1,126  persons,  or  11.02  per 
cent,  for  the  females,  and  8,325  persons  or  10.45  per  cent,  for 
the  total  of  both  sexes. 


GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

Having  thus  considered  the  smallest  and  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed  each  year,  we  will  take  up  the  last  class  in 
these  series,  or  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed,  that  is, 
the  number  employed  at  the  greatest  period  of  employment. 
These  facts,  for  the  two  years,  are  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
hibit, when  221  establishments  only  are  included. 
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GEEATESl^  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


(221  establishments  in  12  industries.) 


1 

Number  of  estab- 
lishments. 

1898. 

1899. 

Industbibb. 

GSKATBST  NUMBBB 
OP 

Pbbsoks  Kmflotbd. 

1 

Gbeatest  Numbbb 

OF 
PeBSOMB   ElffPI^OTED. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Beverages  (not  spir- 
ituous    

18 

7 
23 

46 

6 

27 

7 
51 

6 

6 

13 

12 

262 

68 
2,223 

1.107 

143 

2.413 

161 
210 

836 
185 

5,in 

726 

4 
15 

256 

83 
2.223 

1.113 

184 

2,717 

161 
743 

393 

600 

6,186 

752 

247 

66 
1.944 

1.030 

188 

2.330 

135 
193 

.       318 

197 

6,490 

822 

10 
22 

257 

Chemical      prepara- 
tions   

88 

Coal  aod  wood 

1.944 

Electric  light,  power 
&  street  ranways. 

Fancy  articles 

Food  preparations.. 

Grain      and     ware- 
housemen   

6 

41 

304 

6 
106 
646 

1.036 

293 

2.976 

135 

Laundries 

633 

57 

315 

8 

26 

631 

65 

838 

6 

40 

824 

Lithographing     and 
enfirravins 

373 

Mixed  textiles  

Railway  equipment. 
Miscellaneous   

635 

6.495 

862 

Total  

221 

13.001 

1.309        14.310 

12.960         1.867 

14,817 

As  seen,  221  establishments  in  12  industries  are  included  in 
tlie  above  exhibit  For  the  establishments  in  each  of  those  in- 
dustries is  shown,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  and 
1899  during  the  respective  weeks,  when  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  were  employed.  In  order  to  get  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  relation  between  the  figures  for  the  two  years,  the  folloTOng 
presentation  is  included : 


Year. 


1898 

1899 

Increase,  decrease  in  1899. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 


Males. 


13,001 
12,960 

—  41 

-  .30 


Females. 


i.aoo 

1,857 
+  518 
+  41.88 


Totals. 


14,810 

14.817 

+      807 

+    S.M 


From  these  figures  we  see  that  in  1898  the  females  oonatituted 
1,309,  or  9,15  per  cent  of  the  total  14,310  persons  employed. 
In  1899  the  females  constituted  12.53  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
both  sexes. 
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One  remarkable  feature  about  these  figures  is  the  large  pro- 
portion of  males  and  the  corresponding  small  proportion  of  fe- 
niialee  of  the  total  numiber  of  persons  in  1898.  Considered  in 
connection  with  that  for  1899,  and  when  the  smallest  and 
average  nmniber  were  employed,  it  seems  that  the  per  cent  of 
females  for  1898  is  fully  3  per  cent,  lower  than  in  any  of  tihe 
other  cases.  This  difference  appears  throughout  the  above  ex- 
hibit, affecting  the  changes  between  th^  two  years  very  mater- 
ially. 

The  next  exhibit  shows  the  greatest  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed when  all,  or  the  1,213  establishments  reporting  are  in-' 
eluded. 


Year. 


USB. 


Inortaae  in  1889 

Per  cent,  of  incroaso . 


Males. 

Females. 

84,506 

11,576 

91,901 

13,087 

7,396 

1.511 

8.75 

13.06 

Totals. 


96,061 

104,968 

8,907 

9.26 


When  1,213  establishments  are  included  the  following  num- 
ber of  persons  were  employed  in  1898 :  ilales,  84,505 ;  Females, 
11,576 ;  Total,  96,081.  In  1899,  w-hen  the  same  establishments 
were  included,  the  number  was,  JIales,  91,901 ;  Females, 
13,087;  Total,  104,988. 

'From  these  figures  we  find  that  in  1899  as  compared  with. 
1898  the  following  changes  took  place :  In  the  male  persons  em- 
ployed there  was  an  increase  of  7,396,  or  8.75  per  c6»t.  In  the 
females  there  was  an  increase  of  1,511  persons,  or  13,06  per 
cent.  The  total  number  for  both  sexes  increased  8,&07  persons, 
or  9.26  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898,  11,575,  or 
12.05  per  cent,  were  females;  and  of  the  total  number  in  1809 
13,087,  or  12.47  per  cent,  were  females.  In  the  latter  y^ars  there 
was  an  increase  of  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  relative  num- 
ber of  females  employed. 

47 
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1898. 

• 

1899. 

Incbbasb  m  1889. 

^                 CLAUXFICATZOlf. 

Nnmber. 

Per  oe&t. 

SmallASt  nnmber  eniDloved 

e6,ii4 

79, 6M 
06.061 

75,906 

88,021 

104,068 

9,162 
8,825 
8,007 

13.85 

AT6nt8e  Dumber  emoloyed 

10.45 

Qreatest  nnmber  emnlojed 

9.28 

I 

The  preceding  exhibit  shows  the  total  smallest  average,  and 
greatest  number  of  persons  employed  in  1898  and  1899  together 
with  the  increase,  in  each  case  in  both  nmnber  and  per  cent ^  in 
1899  as  compared  with  1898,  when  the  1,213  establishments  re- 
porting are  included.  Thus  we  £nd  that  the  smallest  number 
increased  9,1G2  persons,  or  13.85  per  cent. ;  that  the  average 
nuinber  increased  8,325  persons,  or  10.45  per  cent ;  and  that  the 
glreatest  number  increased  8,907  persons,  or  9.26  per  cent 


PJCRSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  HOUR,  DAY,  AND  PIECE. 

We  have  seen  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and 
the  number  employed  at  the  smallest,  average,  and  greatest 
period  of  employment,  and  now  come  to  another  class  of  data 
which  also  relates  to  employment.  This  class  of  facts  shows  by 
industries,  the  respective  number  of  pcrsop^s  employed  by  the 
hour,  day  and  piece.  In  the  preceding  part,  or  part  V,  these 
facts,  as  obtained  froin  992  establishments,  were  fully  presented. 
In  the  present  part,  or  in  the  following  pages,  those  obtained 
from  221  establishments  will  be  given,  first  separately  and  then, 
when  combined:  with  the  facts  for  the  above  992  establishments. 
As  thus  combined  1,213  establishments  are  represented;  and  the 
resi^lto  obtained  are  those  of  the  investigation,  as  a  whole,  so  far 
as  the  data  involved  are  concerned. 
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PBRdONS  BMPLOYBD  BY  THB  HOUR,  DAY,  AND  PIBCB. 
(221  eBtfibllslimeiitB  In  12  indnstriea.) 


Glabbitjcatioh. 


11198. 


30  0 
S  A  tt 


330    . 


2  b  • 

O  5  Cb 

as? 

©  p  •^ 


O 

H 


1899. 


a 

Q>  CB  O 

CO  i^O 
«4 


00 


8d  sd  o 
g  o  ► 


030    . 


0*0 


00 

age 


By  the  boar. 
Bj  the  day. . 
By  the  piece 
Totals. 


8.124 

188 

877 

162 

8.851 

8.110 

356 

261 

95 

4,029 

644 

aa9 

220 

5.232 

3,891 

844 

404 

280 

13* 

88 
920 

7 

227 

2W 
12.268 

140 

32 

142 

12,2o6 

716 

389 

14.310 

1,340 

697 

517 

8.822 

5,422 

573 

iZin 


The  preceding  exhibit  shows,  for  221  establishmeivts  in  1898 
and  1899,  the  respective  number  of  persons,  when  classified  as 
to  sex  and  age,  who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece. 

The  exhibit  needs  no  detailed  explanations.  A  few  facts  only 
will  illustrate  what  it  means.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  of  the 
8,851  persons  who  were  employed  by  the  hour  in  1898,  8,124 
were  males  18  years  of  age  and  over,  188  females  18  years  and 
over,  377  males  under  18  years,  and  162  females  under  18  years. 
males  18  years  and  over,  356  were  females  18  years  and  over, 
261  nxales  under  18  years,  and  95  were  females  under  18  years 
of  age.  Por  the  day  and  piece  hands  also  the  same  facts  are 
flhown.  In  short  the  above  exhibit  shows  for  the  12  industries 
when  combined  what  the  second  table  in  order  under  this  head 
ahows  for  each  of  these  industries. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  HOUR,  DAY,  AND  PIECE. 

m 

(In  12  iudustrles  including  221  establishments.) 


•.25 

1898. 

1899. 

Industries. 

^5fl 

«  *  P 

Hour. 

Day. 

Piece. 

Totals. 

Hour. 

D  ay. 

Piece. 

Totals. 

Beverages,  (not 

spirituous)  ... 

18 

16 

241 

266 

247 

10 

VI 

Chemical  prep- 

ations  

7 

82 

41 

10 

83 

13 

54 

21 

88 

Coal  and  wood. 

23 

1,798 

4U 

19 

2.223 

1,630 

283 

31 

1,944 

Electric     light, 

power  and  Bt. 

railways  

46 

146 

964 

8 

1         35 

1,118 

92 

929 

16 

1,6M 

Fancy  articles. 

5 

149 

184 

12 

260 

21 

293 

Food     prepara- 

tions   

27 

1.367 

1,258 

92 

2,717 

1.517 

1.364 

94 

2.975 

Grain  &  ware- 

houfi(e  men... 

7 

10 

146 

6 

161 

XS6 

136 

Laundries   

61 

42 

701 

743 

64 

760 

884 

Lithographing 

and    engrav- 

ing   

6 

201  J 

192 

■•••••■■ 

393 

107 

264 

2 

373 

Mixed  textiles. 

6 

94  I 

870 

36 

600 

317 

218 

63S 

Railway  equip- 

1 

ment  

13 

4.845  1 

323 

17 

5.185 

5.887 

48 

60 

5.496 

Miscellaneous  . 

12        306 

437 

9 

752 

761  1 

101 

881 

Totals   ... 

221     8.861 

5,232 

227 

14.310 

8,882 

5.422 

673 

14,817 

The  above  exhibit  diflFers  somewhat  from  the  one  preceding 
it  The  former  exhibit  is  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  the  table  for 
the  twelve  industries,  that  is  the  second  table  in  order  under 
this  head.  The  above  shows  separately  for  each  industry  the  re- 
spective number  of  the  hour,  day,  and  piece  hands  each  year.  A 
glance  at  this  exhibit  discloses  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
were  employed  by  the  day;  that  in  1898  one  industry  and  in 
1 899  four  indusrt;ries  employed  no  one  by  the  hour  at  the  greatest 
period  of  employment;  and  that  in  1898,  three  industries  and  in 
1899,  four  industries  employed  no  one  at  piece  work  at  this 
period. 

Concerning  the  respective  relation  of  the  tot'al  in  each  class  to 
the  total  number  employed  we  find  the  following :  Of  the  total 
number  employed  in  1898,  or  14,310  persons,  8,851,  or  61.86 
per  cent,  were  employed  by  the  hour ;  5,232  persons,  or  36.56  per 
cent,  were  employed  by  the  day;  and  227  persons,  or  1.59  per 
cent,  were  employed  at  piece  work.  In  1899,  thqse  employed  by 
the  hour  constituted  59.54  per  cent ;  the  day  workers  36.59  per 
cent. ;  and  those  employed  at  piece  work  3.87  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  which  was  14,817  persons. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  conneotion  with  these  facts  that  the  num- 
ber employed  by  the  hour  is  unusually  large.    The  reason  for  this 
ie  found  in  the  fact  that  in  "Coal  and  Wood,"  "Food  Prepara- 
tions" and  "Kailw^y  Equipments"  the  number  employed  by  the 
hour  greatly  exceeded  the  number  employed  in  other  ways.  This 
nuay  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  exhibit.    Why  this  mode  of  em* 
ployment  should  prevail  in  these  industries  we  shall  not  attempt. 
to  explain.     Strictly  speaking,  these  industries  do  not  come  in* 
the  manufacturing  class.    It  is  possible  that  the  mode  of  employ- 
ment which  prevails  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  work  or  labor  to 
be  performed. 

We  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  hour,  day  and  piece 
workers  in  the  12  industries  which  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  this  section  of  Part  VI.  The  next  step  will  be  to  so  combine 
these  with  those  in  the  preceding  part,  as  to  show  the  total  hour, 
day  and  piece  hands  for  all  the  establishments  which  reported 
for  the  two  years.  - 

The  next  exhibit  is  the  first  in  order  to  this  end.  This  exhibit 
sho^vB  separately  for  each  year  the  respective  number  of  males 
and  females  18  years  of  age  and  over,  and  under  18  years,  who 
were  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece. 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  HOUR,  DAY,  AND  PIECE. 


{U21Z  establishments  In  55  Industries.) 


1808. 

1 

1899. 

Classification. 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

jz  to   » 

S  OB  © 

Em 

602 
3,631 
8,918 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

Females 
under  18 
years. 

1 

26.579 
51,678 
14,829 
9?,0?1 

100.00 

1 

Males  18 
years  and 
over. 

Ferailes  18 
years  and 
over. 

Males  un- 
der 18 
years. 

trt 

CB'O  c 

BS| 

«  0  (^ 

Em 

477 
2,185 
1.181 

00 

By  the  hour. 

23,616 

44,418 

8,644 

76,678 

1,963 

3}8 

2),  571 

871 

i,87:h 

4,^83 
1,218 
7,474 

29,79:^ 

By  the  day 

4,661    1.960 

49.062 

8,791 

82,427 

4.103 
4,817 

59,785 

By  the  piece 

i.2o;i 

1,064 

15,460 

Totalfi 

8,154 

7,827    3,422 

P,294 

8.85 

3, 793  lOifiKK 

Percent 

79.81 

8.48 

8.1.% 

3.56 

80.42 

7.12 

3. HI 

100.00 

One  feature  of  the   above  exhibit   is  that   it   shows,   for 
1898  and  1899  of  the  1213  establishments  included,  the  number 
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of  persons  in  each  case  as  classified  with  regard  to  sex  and  age, 
who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  the  fact  may  be  given  that  of  the  26,579  persons  who  • 
were  employed  by  the  hour  in  1898,  23,616  were  males  18 
years  and  over,  602  females  18  years  and  over,  1,963  males  unjp 
der  18  years,  and  398  persons  were  females  under  18  years. 
These  illustrations  might  be  repeated  for  each  mode  of  employ* 
ment  each  year.  The  table,  however,  is  uniform  and  plain,  and 
one  illustration  is  probably  sufficient  to  show  its  meaning. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  exhibit  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. As  said  before,  it  is  made  up  of  the  number  employed 
by  all  establishments  reporting  for  the  two  years,  at  the  period, 
or  week,  during  which  the  greatest  number  were  employed.  The 
number  in  the  exhibit,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  number  em- 
ployed at  the  greatest  period  of  employment,  as  already  shown, 
and  to  the  num'ber  of  persons  for  the  same  establishments  who 
received  classified  weekly  earnings,  a^s  will  be  shown  later.  As 
the  above  exhibit  thus  includes  the  niunber  employed  at  the 
greatest  period  of  employment  its  totals  represent  the  whole 
number  of  persons  employed  at  this  period,  and  may  be  analyzed 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  1898  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed at  the  period  mentioned  was  96,081.  Of  this  number 
76,678,  or  79.81  per  cent,  were  males  18  years  and  over;  8,154, 
or  8.48  per  cent,  were  females  18  years  and  over;  7,827,  or  8.16 
per  cent.,  were  males  under  18  years,  and  3,422  persons,  or  3.56 
per  cent.,  were  females  under  18  years  of  age. 

In  1899  the  total  number  of  persons  was  104,988.  Of  these^ 
84,427,  or  80.42  per  cent,  were  males  18  years  and  over;  9,294, 
or  8.85  per  cent,  were  females  18  years  and  over ;  7,4^4,  or  7.12 
per  cent,  w^ere  males  under  18  years,  and  3,793,  or  3.61  per 
cent,  were  females  under  18  years. 

Comparing  these  facts  it  appears  that  in  1898  88.29  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  were  persons  18  years  of  age  and  over, 
and  that  il.71  per  cent,  were  persons  imder  18  years;  while  in 
1899  this  relation  was  89.27  and  10.73  per  cent,  respectively. 
In  1899  as  compared  with  1898  there  was  thus  a  decrease  in  the 
number  imder  18  years  of  practically  one  per  cent. 
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Compared  with  regard  to  the  respective  number  of  males  and 
females,  it  appears  that  in  1898  the  males  constituted  87.96  per 
cent,  of  the  total  persona  employed,  and  that  the  females  consti- 
tuted 12.04  per  cent. ;  while  in  1899  the  relation  was  87.54  and 
12.46  per  cent  This  indicates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fe- 
males for  the  latter  year  of  slightly  over  four-'tenths  of  one  per 
cent. 

The  next  exhibit  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  each 
class  of  the  total  for  the  class. 


I'BB  CENT.  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OVER  AND  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF 
AOB  WBO  WERE  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  HOUR,  DAY,  AND  PIECE,  OF 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  THE  RESPECTIVE  AGE  AND  SEX  CLASS. 

(1,213  esUbllshments  In  66  Industries.) 
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The  above  exhibit  shows  the  per  cent,  relations  of  the  figures 
in  the  exhibit  which  precedes  it.  The  two  exhibits  should  there- 
fore be  considered  together.  When  so  considered  they  fumiah 
data  for  comparisons  and  study  that  will  throw  much  light  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  the  working  people  in  this 
state. 

The  exhibit  which  follows  shows,  for  the  same  establishments 
and  industries  as  above,  and  for  the  same  period  and  years,  the 
number  of  males,  females,  and  total  of  both  who  were  employed 
by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece.  This  exhibit  differs  from  the  one 
second  in  order  above  only  in  this,  that  the  employes  here  are 
classified  as  to  sex  only,  whereas,  in  the  one  above,  those  included 
are  classified  as  to  both  sex  and  age. 
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RBSPECTIVB  NUMBER  OP  MALES.  FEMALES  AND  TOTALS  WHO  WBRB 
EMPLOYED  BY  THE  HOUB,  DAY,  AND  PIECE. 

(1,213  estabUsbments  in  43  fodustrles.) 


Classification. 


By  the  hour.. 

By  the  day... 

By  the  piece.. 

Totals.. 


1898. 

1899. 

Ma]R.s . 

Females. 

■ 
Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

25,579 

49,079 

9,847 

1,000 
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4.982 

26,579 
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96,081 

28,444 
53,445 
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13,086 

Totals. 

29,972 
60.735> 
15,400 


104,987 


The  contents  of  the  preceding  exhibit  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. It  gives  for  each  one  of  the  classificationa  mentioneci 
the  actual  number  of  persons  employed  and  thus  furnishes  oppor- 
tunities for  comparisons  in  many  directions.  Thus  we  find,  that 
of  the  84,505  miale  persons  employed  in  1898,  25,579  were  eaax- 
ployed  by  the  hour,  49,079  by  the  day,  and  9,847  by  the  piece. 
Of  the  26,579  persons  that  year  who  were  employed  by  the  hour, 
25,579  were  males  and  1,000  females.  For  1899  the  relations 
were  about  the  same  as  for  1898.  These  relations,  however,  can 
be  studied  to  much  better  effect  when  presented  in  percentage^ 
Hence  this  is  done  in  the  two  exhibits  which  follow: 


PER  CENT.  OP  THE  MALES.  FEMALES  AND  TOTALS  EMPLOYED  BYT 
THE  HOUR.  DAY,  AND  PIECE  OP  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  BACHC 
CASE. 

(1,213  establifibments  In  55  industries.) 
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Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Male9. 

Females. 

• 
Totals. 

By  t  h©  hour 

Per  cent 
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Per  cent. 
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Per  cent. 
28.47 

By  the  day 

56.80 

By  thft  DiftCft 

14.73 

TotalH 

100.00 
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100.00 

100.00 
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In  the  above  exhibit  we  find,  for  each  year,  first,  the  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  the  males  who  were  employed  as  hour,  day^ 
and  piece  hands,  respectively ;  second,  the  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  female  persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece,  re- 
spectively; third,  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the  hour, 
day,  and  piece  hands,  respectively. 

Leaving  out  the  males  and  females  as  presented  separately 
and  considering  only  the  totals  for  both  we  thus  find,  that  of  the 
96,081  persons,  or  the  total  number  in  1898,  27.66  per  cent, 
were  employed  by  the  hour,  56.90  per  cent,  by  the  day,  and  15.44 
per  cent,  at  piece  w^rk ;  that  of  the  104,987  persons,  the  total  for 
1899,  28.47  per  cent,  were  employed  by  the  hour,  56.80  per  cent, 
by  the  day,  and  14.73  per  cent,  were  employed  at  piece  work. 
The  relation  in  each  case  was  thus  remarkably  close. 


PER  CENT.  OP  MALES  AND  FEMALES  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  EACH 
CASE  WHO  WERE  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  HOUR,  DAY,  AND  PIECE. 

(1.213  establishments  In  65  Industries.) 


1898. 

1899. 

Classification. 

Males.' 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Pf  thft  hon'    , 

Per  cent. 
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100.00   , 
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Bf  the  day 
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Py  th*  pi<M»  »---,-,... 

100.00 

Totals 

87.95 

100.00 

87.54 

12.46 

100.00 

In  the  above  exhibit  we  find  for  each  year  the  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  males  find  females,  respectively,  of  the  total  number 
in  each  case  who  were  employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece. 
Of  the  total  number  employed  by  the  hour,  96.24  per  cent,  were 
males  and  3.76  per  cent,  were  females  in  1898,  while  in  1899 
this  relation  was  95.48  and  4.52  per  cent.  Of  those  employed 
by  the  day,  the  relation  betwen  the  males  and  females  was  89.77 
and  10.23  per  cent,  in  1898,  and  89.47  and  10.53  in  1899.  '  Of 
the  piece  hands  the  relation  of  males  and  females  was  66.40  and 
33.60  per  cent  in  1898,  and  64.76  and  35.24  per  cent,  in  1899. 
Of  the  total  number  employed  in  1898,    87.95  per  cent,  were 
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males  and  12.05  per  cent,  were  females;  while  of  the  total  in 
1899,  87.54:  per  cent  were  males  and  12.46  per  cent,  were  fe- 
males. While  the  relations  between  the  number  for  the  two 
years  did  not  vary  a  gteat  deal,  it  is  quite  plain  that,  as  a  whole^ 
there  was  a  smiall  increase  in  1899  in  the  proportion  of  female 
employes. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EAKNINGS. 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  seen  the  number  of  persons 
employed  at  the  different  periods  of  employment,  and  the  num- 
ber employed  by  the  hour,  day,  and  piece.  In  the  pages  which 
follow,  imder  this  head,  we  have  shown  the  classified  weekly 
earnings  of  the  persons  employed,  first,  for  221  esftablishments, 
or  those  who  only  reported  in  part,  and  then  for  1,213  establish- 
ments, or  the  992  presented  in  part  V.  and  the  221  given'  here. 
The  figures  for  the  221  establishments  are  found  in  the  next  ex- 
hibit. Those  for  the  1,213  establishments  are  found  in.  the  six 
exhibits  which  follow  this.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  in  this  oon« 
nection,  more  prominence  is  thus  given  to  the  facts  for  all  in- 
dustries than  to  those  for  the  221  establishments.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  too  obvious  for  explanation. 
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The  above  exhibit  is  the  only  one  presented  relating  to  the 
"Classified  Weekly  Earnings"  of  those  who  were  employed   in 
the  221  establishments.  •  In  examining  this  exhibit  we  notice  a 
strong  resemblance  between  it  and  those  already  discussed  in 
the  preceding  two  parts,  as  well  as  the  one  which  comes  im- 
mediately after  this.     A  few  differences  between  them  are,  of 
course,  to  be  found.     Of  these,  the  most  noticeable  is  the  one 
which  indicates  that  the  earnings  in  the  above  exhibit  are  higher 
than  for  any  of  the  others.     This  is  particularly  true  for   the 
nudes  18  years  and  over.    In  this  case  the  course  is  quite  high. 
The  greatest  number  for  any  one  class  is   that  for   $9.00  but 
under  $10.00.    In  this  class  we  find  2,353  persons  in  1898  and 
2,646  persons  in  1899.  There  are  several  classes  both  before  and 
after  this  class  in  which  the  number  found  is  quite  high,  but  in 
no  one  does  it  reach  the  figures  for  tbe  one  just  mentioned.    This 
18  the  only  exhibit  in  this  case  for  the  221  esablishments,  those 
next  in  order  being  devoted  to  all  industries. 

CLASSIFIED  WBEKLT  EARNIN'XSS. 
(1,213  establishments  In  55  inda8tIi^s.) 
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The  preceding  exhibit  shows  the  "Classified"  Weekly*  Earn- 
ings" for  96,081  persons  in  1898  and  104,988  persons  in  1899. 
As  in  former  exhibits  of  this  kind,  the  persons  included  are  classi- 
fied as  to  sex  and  age.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1898  the  males  18 
years  and  over  made  up  79.81  per  cent.,  the  female  18  years  and 
over  8.48  per  cent.,  the  males  under  18  years  8.15  per  cent,  and 
the  females  under  18  years  3.56  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 
For  1899  practically  the  same  percentages  are  found.  The 
greatest  number  in  any  one  class  is  that  for  $9.00  but  under 
$10.00,  and  this  is  true  for  both  years,  although  there  are  sev- 
erl  other  classes  about  that  point  which  make  a  fair  showing. 

As'seen,  the  above  exhibit  shows  the  actual  numiber  of  persons 
in  each  class.  This  exhibit  thus  furnishes  the  basis  for  further 
analysis.  Tn  the  next  exhibit  the  number  in  each  case  are  ex- 
pressed in  their  per  cent,  of  the  total.  With  this  change  the  ana- 
lysis can  thus  be  continued. 
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2.51 

1.28 

7.86 

3.88 

0.56 

2.02 

6.00  but  under 

5.50. 

1.56 

15.26 

4.13 

2.13 

2.95 

1.01 

14.00 

6.69 

2.21 

2.65 

4.50  but  under 

5.00. 

1.37 

16.20 

12.06 

2.17 

3.52 

0.92 

15.49 

14.50 

4.22 

3.29 

4.00  but  under 

4.50. 

0.61 

11.13 

10.71 

6.08 

2.62 

0.64 

10.80 

11.19 

5.40 

2.48 

.^.50  but  under 

4.00. 

0.28 

15.84 

17.69 

8.18 

3.32 

0.38 

13.47 

17.72 

12.39 

3.22 

8.00  but  under 

3.50. 

0.07 

7.63 

27.06 

23.90 

3.76 

0.30 

10.60 

19.01 

25.38 

3.46 

2.50  but  under 

3.00. 

0.02 

3.00'  12.11 

24..^ 

2.12 

0.06 

8.91 

1    8.93 

25.49 

1.^ 

2.00  but  under 

2.. 50. 

0.98 

6.03 

19.52 

1.27 

0.01 

0.77 

5.08 

16.32 

1.02 

1.50  but  under 

2.00. 

0.17 

2.02 

10.05 

0.541 

0.19 

1.66 

5.51 

0.33 

Under  $1.50  

0.15     1.75 

0.071 

0.09 

0.68 

0.45 

0.07 

1 

Totals   

100.  jioo.    100.  1100.  Woo.    1 

(     1     I     r     1 

1100.    jlOO.    JIOO. 

till 

100. 
1 

100. 

Here  we  find  the  per  cent,  of  each  class  of  wage  earners  who 
were  found  in  each  wage  class.  The  exhibit  as  seen  includes 
1,213  establishments  classified!  in  55  industries;  or,    in  other 
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words,  it  includes  all  the  establishments  wliich  reported  for  this 
investigation  in  1898  and  1899.  As  these  establishments  cover, 
l)v  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  productive  capacity  for  the  state, 
the  exhibit  can  be  safely  regarded  as  representing  the  conditions 
in  this  state  as  far  as  the  earnings  of  tJie  workers  are  concerned. 

Looking  over  the  table,  as  a  whole,  it  becomes  evident,  even  at 
the  first  glance,  that  the  male  employes  18  years  and  over  re- 
ceived the  highest  earnings.  Kext  in  order,  in  point  of  earnings, 
come  the  females  18  years  and  over.  As  the  third  we  find  the 
males  under  18  years,  while  the  females  under  18  years  received 
the  lowest  earnings  of  all.  This  perhaps  only  confirms  what  our 
<*(.»iimion  sense  alreadv  had  told  us  about  these  matters.  Still  the 
facts  are  interesting.  Even  the  fact  itself  that  experience  and 
the  data  collected  should  happen  to  agree  is,  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance. The  difference  in  the  earnings  between  each  class  of 
w<>rkers  is  clearly  marked  though,  of  course,  it  is  in  no  case 
exaictly  measured.  The  tvvo  classes  whose  earnings  seem  the 
nearest  alike  are  females  18  years  and  over  and  males  under  18 
years.  But  even  in  this  case  the  difference  can  be  readily  dis- 
f'emed.  From  this  exhibit  one  might  almost  be  warranted  in 
drawing  the  conchision  that  each  class  of  workers  were  paid 
acc«>rding  to  their  efficiency. 

The  exhibit  as  a  whole  includes  twenty-two  classes  of  earnings, 
l)eginning  with  '*25.00  per  week  and  over,"  and  ending  with  the 
class  "Under  $1.50  per  week."  It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  in 
either  year,  there  is  not  a  class  of  workers,  when  given  separ- 
ately, that  is  represented  in  all  these  classes  of  earnings.  For  the 
males  18  vears  and  over  we  find  no  one  in  the  lower  classes  of 
earnings ;  for  the  other  classes  of  persons  we  find  no  representa- 
tion in  the  higher  classes  of  earnings.  This  may  be  further  illus- 
trated. For  mal©9  18  years  and  over  we  find  no  one  in  any  of  the 
classes  below  $2.50  per  week.  For  females  18  years  and  over, 
no  one  in  any  class  above  $13.00  but  under  4^15.00.  For  males 
under  18  yeiirs  no  one  above  $11.00  but  under  $12.00  is  found. 
And  for  females  under  18  years  there  is  no  representation  above 
the  class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00.  In  the  columns  for  the  total, 
or  where  all  classes  of.  wage  earners  each  year  are  combined,  all 
'vvage  classes  are  also  represented.  It  is  in  these  columns  that 
the  course  of  wages  for  the  two  years  can  be  best  studied. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  further  analysis  and  oomparisons,  the 
facts  in  the  two  preceding  exhibits  have  been  comipiled  into 
fewer  classes  or  a  briefer  space  and  again  presented.  These  pre- 
sentations also  b^in  with  an  e^^hibit  showing  the  number  of  the 
persons  who  received  classified  earnings  in  1898  and  1899. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARMNGS. 
(1,213  establishments  In  55  industries.) 


Wrbkly  Eabninos. 

1898. 

1809. 

Males. 
Number. 

P'emale.s. 
^fumbe^. 

Totals. 
Number. 

Males. 
Number. 

Females. 
Number. 

Totals. 
Number 

Under  $5.00  per  week 

16.00  bnt  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under   ,9.00 

9.03  but  under    10.00 

10.00  but  under    12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00;.... 
15.00  but '  under  30.00 

1 
8.674 

1:^ 

13,201 
10,917 
13.413 

9.102 
10^ 

5,753 

2.228 

7,765 

2,095 

845 

317 

267 
.     120 
lfi5 
12- 

16,439 

5,243 

8.831 

13,518 

U,184 

13.533 

9,2S7 

10,095 

5,753 

2.228 

7,834 
2.7350 
6.881 
11.235 
13.062 
16.631 
12,206 

6.517 
2,436 

8,747 

2.188 

978 

619 

253 

159 

117 

22 

8 

1  ^ 

16,581 

4,908 

7,85» 

11,854 

13,S15 

16.790 

12.323 

12,401 

6.S0 

20.00  and  over  



\   t.m 

1 

Totals    

84.505 

U.576 

96,081 

91.901 

13,087 

104,968 

The  above  exhibit  includes  the  same  number  of  persons  ancL 
covers  the  same  poriod  as  the  two  exhibits  whix'h  precede  it.  In 
fact  it  differs  from  these  exhibits  only  in  this,  thet  the  classifioa- 
tions  of  earnings  have  been  reduced  from  22  to  10,  and  that  in 
the  persons  em-ploycd  the  classification  as  to  age  was  omitted. 
The  persons  employed  arc,  in  this  exhibit,  classified  as  to  sex 
only.  That  is,  the  columns  for  maJes  include  all  male  persons 
regardless  of  age,  and  the  columns  for  females  include  all  female 
persons  regardles!s  of  age.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  in  these 
exhibits  the  order  of  the  wiage  classes  is  reversed.  Thus  the 
lower  classes  come  first  here  instead  of  at  the  foot,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding exhibts.  Of  the  96,0'81  persons  who  received  classified 
earnings  in  1898,  12.05  per  cent  were  females  and  87.95  per 
cent  males.  Of  the  total  in  1899,  or  104,988  persons,  12.46  per 
cent  were  females  and  87.54  per  cent  males.  The  next  exhibit 
has  been  devoted  to  percentages : 
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(1,218  establishments  In  66  industries.) 


1898. 

1890. 

Wbbklt  Eashihos. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

Under  16.00  per 
16.00  but  under 

^v  V^K  •  •  •  • 

10.27 

67.09 

17.U 

8.62 

66.84 

15.80 

16.00 

3.72 

18.10 

5.45 

2.96 

16.72 

4.67 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

9.45 

7.80 

9.20 

7.49 

7.48 

7.49 

.T.OO  but  under 

8.00 

15.62 

2.78 

14.07 

12.22 

4.73 

11.29 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

12.92 

2.30 

11.64 

14.22 

1.94 

12.68 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

15.fii< 

1.04 

14.06 

18.10 

1.21 

16.99 

10.00  but  under 

12.00 

10.78 

1.34 

9.63 

13.28 

0.89 

11.74 

12.00  but  under 

15.00 

11.93 

.    0.10 

10.51 

13.47 

0.16 

11.81 

16.00  but  under 

20.00 

6.80 
2.63 

5.99 
2.32 

7.09 
2.66 

0.02 
0.01 

6.21 

JO.OO  and  over  . 

2.tS 

Totals    . . . .  ^ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

This  exhibit  shows  the  per  cent,  relation  of  the  figures  in  the 
exhibit  by  which  it  is  preceded.  The  above  exhibit  stands  for 
all  the,  establishments  which  reported,  or  1,213  in  all,  classified 
into  55  industries.  What  it  really  shows  miay,  perhaps,  be  best 
seen  from  a  few  examples.  Thus  we  may  take  the  figures  for 
1898  first.  From  the  very  first  line  we  learn  that  of  the  total 
ntonber  of  «nale  pei-sons  included,  10.27  per  cent,  received  less 
than  $5.00  per  week  for  a  week's  work ;  that  of  the  total  number 
of  female  persons  included,  67.09  per  cent  received  less  than 
$5.00  for  a  week's  work ;  and  that  of  the  total  number  for  both 
sexes,  17.11  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $5.00  per  week.  If  we 
now  move  down  the  exhibit,  down  to  class  $9.00  but  under 
$10.00,  the  class  in  which,  as  the  exhibit  originftUy  stood,  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed,  we  find,  as  a  further 
illustration,  that  of  the  total  males  included,  15.88  per  cent,  re- 
ceived $9.00  but  under  $10,00  per  week;  that  of  the  total  fe- 
males, 1.04  per  cent,  received  this  amoimt,  and  that  the  total  for 
both  sexes,  14.08  per  cent.,  earned  this  amount  per  week. 

Taking  up  the  figures  for  1899  we  find  that  less  than  $5.00 
per  week  was  earned  by  8.52  per  cent,  of  the  males,  66.84  per 
cent,  of  the  females  and  15.80  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  em- 
ployed. Comparing.these  figures  with  those  of  1898,  a  substan- 
tial increase  n^y  be  observed  for  the  latter  year.  For  the  class 
$9.00  but  imder  $10.00",  or  the  second  class  considered  for  1898, 
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we  find  in  this  also  a  substantial  increase  for  1899.  Thus,  of 
the  total  males,  18.10  per  cent,  earned  this  much  as  against  16.88 
per  cent,  for  1898.  Of  the  females,  1.21  per  cent  in  1899  as 
against  1.04  per  cent,  in  1898  earned  this  amount.  Of  the  total, 
the  per  cent  for  the  two  years  stood  14.08  and  15.99,  or  an  in- 
crease of  1.91  per  cent,  for  1899.  These  illustrations  constitute 
a  fair  sample,  not  only  of  what  the  exliibit  shows,  but  of  the 
trend  of  the  earnings  for  the  period  covered. 

In  the  folio  iving  exhibit,  which  covers  the  same  ground  as  the 
above,  the  classification  of  earnings  has  l^een  reduced  to  a  still 
sm<aller  number: 


PER  CENT.  OF  PERSONS  WHO  RECEIVED  W.OO.  ^7.00.  16.00.  15.00  AND  OVHB 
PER  W^IJK.  UESPBCTIVELY,  AND  THE  PER  CENT.  RECEIVING  LB88 
THAN    ?5.00  PER  WEEK  IN  1898  AND  1899. 

(1.213  establishmenta  in  65  Industries.) 


WSBKLT  EaBKINOS. 


1898. 


Malos 
Per  cent. 


Femalep 
Per  cent. 


Totals 
Per  cent. 


1899. 


Males 
Per  cent. 


Females 
Per  cent. 


Totals 
Per  cent. 


^.00  per  week  and  over. 

7.00  per  week  and  over. 

6.0O  per  week  and  over. 

5.00  per  week  and  over. 
Under  15.00  per  week... 


48.02 

2.48 

42.53 

54.59 

2.29 

76.56 

7.51 

68.24 

81.03 

8.96 

86.01 

14.81 

77.44 

88.52 

16.44 

89.73 

32.91 

82.89 

91.48 

33.16 

10.27 

67.09 

17.11 

8.52    1 

66.84 

48.07 
7S.0I 
79.58 

16.80 


The  preceding  exhibit  points  out  the  course  of  wages  or  earn- 
ings during  the  period  covered  better  than  any  others  in  these 
series.  A  few  comparisons  will  make  this  plain.  In  1898,  48.02 
per  cent,  of  the  males,  2.48  per  cent,  of  tlie  females,  or  42.53  per 
cent,  of  the  totAl  for  both  received  as  earnings  for  a  week's  work, 
or  for  six  days'  work  $9.00  or  over.  In  1899,  54.69  per  cent* 
of  the  males,  2.29  per  cent,  of  the  females,  or  48.07  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  both  earned  $9.00  or  more  in  a.  week,  or  in  six  work 
days.  For  1899  this  means  an  increase  in  the  number  who  r^ 
ceived  $9.00  or  over  for  six  days'  labor,  of  5.54  per  cent.  Each 
one  of  the  other  classes  in  the  table  shows  an  increase  for  1899  as 
compared  wdth  1898.  This  is  plain  when  the, figures  for  each 
class  in  the  two  years  are  compared.  As  further  evidence  of  this, 
thelast  class,  those  who  received  less  than  $6.00  for  a  week's  work, 
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may  be  cited.  In  1898,  10.27  per  cent,  of  the  males,  67.09  per 
cent,  of  the  females,  or  17.11  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  both  sexes 
rweived  less  than  $5.00  for  a  week's  labor.  In  1899,  8.52  per 
cent,  of  the  males,  66.84?  per  cent,  of  the  females,  or  15.80  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  both  received  less  than  this  amount.  To 
substantiate  the  proposition  that  the  course  of  w€iges  wias  on  the 
increase  in  1899  as  compared  with.  1898  no  other  evidence  than 
the  facts  in  the  preceding  exhibit  are  needed. 

For  the  first  exhibit  under  this  head,  that  for  221  establish- 
ments, the  figures  were  obtained  from  the  third  table  in  order, 
from  tlie  beginning  of  this  part,  the  table  which  sho^\^  the  "Clas- 
sified Weekly  Earnings"  in  12  industries.  For  the  other  ex- 
hibits, the  combined  results  of  the  above  table  for  12  industries 
and  the  table  in  part  V  for  43  industries  were  used.  These  facts 
are  repeated  here  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  results  as  shown  in  the  a'bove  exhibits. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  males  and 
fenmles  in  each  w-age  class,  or  class  of  earnings,  the  following 
exhibit  is  included : 


WSBKIiT  EaKNINOB. 


1898. 


Hales 
Per  cent. 


Females 
Per  cent. 


Totals 
Per  cent. 


1899. 


Males 
Per  pent. 


Females 
Per  cent. 


Totabi 
Per  cent. 


I'nder  $5.00  per  week — 
15.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  

TotHlH    


52.77 

1      47.23 

100.00 

47.24 

52.76 

60.04 

39.96 

1(10.00 

.65.42 

44.58 

90.43 

9.57 

100.00 

87.69 

12.81 

97.65 

2.35 

100.00 

94.78 

5.22 

97.61 

2.39 

100.00 

98.10 

1        1.90 

99.11 

0.89 

lOO.OO 

99.06 

0.95 

98.32 

1.68 

100.00 

99.06 

0.95 

99.88 

0.12 

100.00 

99.82 

0.18 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

99.96 
99.96 

0.05 
0.04 

87.95 

12.05 

100.00 

87.54 

12.46 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00' 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


The  above  exhibit,  the  same  as  those  immediately  preceding 
it,  is  made  up  from  the  returns  of  all,  or  the  1,213  establish- 
ments. It  shov^Ts  the  per  cent,  of  males  and  females  in  each  class 
of  earnings  and  of  the  total.  Thus,  as  an  example,  it  may  be 
seen  that  of  the  total  number  who  received  less  than  $5.00  per 
ux?ek,  52.77  per  cent,  were  males  and  47.23  per  cent,  were  fe-^ 
males  in  1898;  while  47.24  per  cent,  wore  males  and  52.76  per 
cent,  were  females  in  1899.    Here  we  see  that  the  position  of  the 

relative  number  of  males  and  females  in  this  class,  as  between  the 
48 
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two  years,  has  been  almost  exactly  reversed.  The  same  tendency 
is  also  apparent  in  the  four  classes  u^hich  follow.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  It  means,  first  of  all,  that  in  the  lower  paid  occupa- 
tions, there  was,  in  1800,  a  considerable  substitution  of  female 
for  male  labor.  The  causes  of  this  one  can  only  speculate  on. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  increased  demand  for  labor  in 
1800  somewhat  affected  the  supply  of  male  workers,  and  that 
for  this  reason  a  greater  number  of  females  were  employed. 
This  is  little  more  than  a  guess,  but  a  good  many  things  point 
to  this  as  the  situation. 

'As  said,  besides  the  per  cent,  of  fepiales  in  each  wage  class 
the  exhibit  also  shows  the  per  cent,  of  females  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed.  This  we  see  under  the  head  of  totals. 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  1808,  87.05  per  cent,  wore 
males  and  12.05  per  cent,  were  females ;  and  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  1800,  87.54  per  cent,  were  males  and  12.46  per 
cent,  were  females. 


AMOUNT  PAin  AS  WAGES. 

The  following  exhibt  shows  the  amount  paid  as  wages  by  the 
establishments  included  in  each  industry,  together  with  the 
amount  paid  by  all  industries,  or  the  221  esablishments. 

By  the  amount  paid  as  wages  is  here  meant  the  amount  paid 
mechanics,  operatives,  and  laborers.  The  amount  paid  as  sal- 
aries to  partners,  superintendents,  clerks,  etc,  has  in  no  case 
been  included  either  here  or  in  the  forgoing  two  parts. 

AMOUNT  PAID  AS  WAGES. 
(221  eitnbllsliineDts,  12  Indnstiipsr.) 


• 

Industbibs. 

z 

Total  Amount 
OF  Wages  Paid. 

OI 

Tncrkarb  '+> 
\  Dbcbbarb  (— ) 
IN  12199. 

1898. 

1890. 

Amoant. 

Per  cent. 

Bevprnires  (soft  ilrinkR)  ', 

CIit*nil<*iil  pri'pn  rut  Ions  

18 

7 

23 

40 

5 
77 

7  1 
Bl 

€ 

6 
IS 
12 

|«>2.577 

30.920 

725.719 

47S.C«6 

B3.R61 
gr.*>  n* 

49.331 

IM  4/9 

ITl.SiW 

9B.440 

2.W2  700  , 

277.249 

$98,422 

S2.260 

741.008 

4M  OOn 
85.804  1 

4- 
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The  above  exhibit  deals  with  wages.  It  shows  for  each  of  the 
industries  included  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  in  1898  and 
1899,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  year. 

Of  the  12  industries  which  are  included,  8  show  an  increase^ 
in  the  amount  paid  as  wages  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898,  and 
4  show  a  decrease.  On  the  whole,  however,  or  when  all  are  in- 
cluded there  is  a  net  increase  for  1899  as  is  seen  from  the  totals 
in  above  exhibit  and  from  the  one  which  follows : 


Amount 
of  wages. 


18B6. 


Increase  in  1899 

Per  cent,  of  increase. 


95,812,074 

6,017,584 

175,610 

8.00 


From  these  figures  we  learn  tha^  the  amount  paid  as  wage9 
was  $5,842,074  in  1898  and  $6,017,584  in  1899.  In  the  latter 
jear  as  compared  with  1898  there  was  thus  an  increase  in  the 
amount  paid  of  $175,510,  or  3  per  cent. 

The  next  exhibit  shows  for  above  establishments  and  indua- 
tries  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker : 


Year. 


Amonnt. 


|5,8t2,074 
«,017.S8t 


Aversffe  No. 
persons. 


12,182 
12,162 


Average 
eaminffs. 


$170  57 
494  79 


In  this  exhibit  we  thus  find,  for  each  year,  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
average  yearly  earning  to  each  worker.  The  yearly  earnings  to 
each  worker  was  $479.59  in  1898  and  $494.79  in  1899. 

The  foregoing  facts  under  this  head  relate  to  221  establish- 
ments only.  As  it  was  desirable  in  this  as  in  previous  cases  that 
these  facts  should  be  combined  with  those  for  the  992  establish- 
ments presented  in  the  preceding  part,  such  a  combination  was 
effected.    The  following  exhibit  shows  for  1,213  establishments,. 
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or  the  entire  luiniber  reporting,  the  amount  paid  as  wages  in 
1898  and  1899,  the  increase  for  the  latter  year,  and  the  average 
number  employed  and  the  yearly  earnings  of  same. 


Year. 


1888. 
1899. 


Increase  1899 

Per  cent,  increase . 


Amount. 


131,763,116 

35,537.067 

3.773,937 

ll.M 


Averaffe  No. 
employed. 


79.096 

88,021 

8,325 

10.45 


Average 
earnings. 


1396  55 

403  73 
518 
1.30 


We  find  here  that  the  amount  paid  in  wages  was  $31,763,115 
in  1898  and  $35,537,052  in  1899,^an  increase  for  the  latter 
year  of  $3,773,937,  or  11.88  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  was,  as  seen  already, 
79,(390  in  1898  and  88,021  in  1899.  This  is  an  increase  for 
1899  of  8,325  persons,  or  10.45  per  cent. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker  ^v<as  $398.55  in 
1898  and  $403.73  in  1899.  There  was  thus  an  increase  in  earn- 
ings for  the  latter  year,  as  compared  with  1898,  of  $5.18,  or  1.30 
per  cent. 

As  said,  these  figures  were  obtained  from  the  returns  of  1,213 
establishments  in  55  industries. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EAKN- 
TSGS  IN  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Ill  foregoing  pages  in  this  part  we  find  a  continuation  of  the 
presentations  rekting  to  employment  and  earnings  in  manufac- 
turing industries  which  were  begun  in  part  V.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages,  under  the  albove  head  in  this  part,  will  be  found  a 
series  of  presentations  shomng  the  "Pei-sons  Employed  Each 
Month  and  the  Classified  Weekly  Earnings  in  Mercantile  Es- 
tablishments in  this  State  in  1898." 

The  following  exhibit  show^  what  mercantile  industries  were 
included,  the  number  of  establishments  by  which  each  of  these 
is  represented,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  es- 
tablishments : 


Classification  of  industires. 


Boots  and  shoes 

I>rxigB 

Dry  goods 

Ganeral  stores 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Total  six  industries 


3,754 


Number  of 
establishments . 

Number 
employed. 

218 

406 

828 

1,2»S 

278 

3,086 

1,186 

3,870 

796 

2.784 

648 

2,430 

18,806 


In  the  preceding  presentation  we  find  the  facts  indicated  for 
six  mercantile  industries.  The  first  in  order  of  these  is  Boots 
and  Shoes.  In  this  case  only  retail  stores  are  included.  'For 
this  line  218  establishments,  or  about  51  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  the  state,  reported.  These  establishments  or  stores  em- 
ployed 406  persons. 

Drugs  is  the  second  industry  in  order.  This  line  is  repre- 
sented by  628  establishments,  or  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  the  state.  These  establishments  employed  1,232  persons, 
and  include  a  few  places  which  were  doing  a  wholesale  as  well 
as  a  retail  business. 
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Pry  Goods  comes  the  third  in  order.  In  this  case  278  retail 
establishments,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  in  tha 
state,  are  included.  These  establishments  employed  3,086  pwv 
sons. 

General  Stores  is  the  fourth.  In  this  class  1,186  establish- 
ments, or  about  40  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  state,  are  included 
here.  The  places  thus  included  employed  3,870  persons.  A 
few  of  these  places  were  undoubtedly  what  now  is  termed  "de- 
partment stores." 

Groceries  is  the  fifth,  or  next  to  the  last  in  order.  In  thi« 
case  796  stores  are  covered.  A  few  of  these  did  a  wholesale  as 
well  as  a  retail  business.  The  number  included  make  up  a  little 
less  than  30  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  state,  and  employed  2,784 
persons. 

Hardware  is  the  last  in  order.  It  embraces  648  establish- 
ments. These  establishments  constitute  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  the  state  and  employ  2,430  persons.  In  this  case,  as  for 
Drugs  and  Groceries,  a  few  wholesale  establishments,  or  places 
which  sold  at  wholesale  as  well  as  in  retail,  are  included. 

The  exhibit  also  shows  the  total  number  of  establishments  and 
persons  included.  For  the  six  industries,  the  first  numbered 
3,754  and' the  second  13,808^  This  is  about  3.7  persons- to  €jaA 
establishment 

The  facts  were  in  every  case  obtained  from  the  employers, 
and  upon  schedules  prepared  for  the  purpose.  They  were  also 
carefully  edited  and  compiled.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  presentations  which  follow  accurately  represent  the  oo»- 
dition  in  this  state. 

There  are  two  series  of  presentations.  The  first  of  these  re- 
late to  the  number  of  persons  employed  each  motith  during  the 
year,  and  the  monthly  range  of  employment  The  second  re- 
late to  "Classified  Weekly  Earnings."  In  both  cases  there  is 
ono  presentation  for  each  industry  or  business,  followed  by  one 
for  all  industries,  and  exhibits  for  analysis. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  presentations  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily interesting.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  practically  the  fin* 
time  in  this  state  that  the  eiftployment  and  earnings  in  morcaar 
tile  establishments  have  been  investigated  on  an  extensive  scalsu 
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Then  again,  the  facts  do  not  only  cover  each  occupation  but  are 
fio  presented  that  these  can  be  compared.  The  presentations  as 
a  whole  are  also  in  harmony  with  presentations  covering  the 
same  ground  for  other  classes  of  wage  earners  in  this  state. 
Comparisons  between  all  are  therefore  possible. 


BOOTS  AND  SUOK». 
(persons  employed— by  months.) 


MoQths. 


Totals. 


January  . 
February 
March   .... 

April    

Uaj    

June  

July    

AniniBt   . . . 
September 
Octot>er   .. 
Korember 
December 


868 

18 

874 

18 

870 

18 

372 

18 

872 

18 

372 

18' 

868 

18 

368 

18 

374 

» 

372 

20 

372 

20 

370 

20 

380 

too 

890 


294 

sot 


DRUGS, 
(persons  employed— by  months.) 


MoDths. 


Totals. 


January    . 
February 
If  arch   .... 

April   

May    

June   

July   

August   . . , 
September 
October   . . 
NoTember 
Decemt>er 


1.112 

60 

1,102 

60 

1.104 

60 

1.114 

GO 

1.128 

64 

1.142 

66 

1.138 

66 

1.148 

54 

1.132 

54 

1.134 

54 

1,126 

62 

1.148 

84 

1,162 
1,152 
1,154 
1,104 
1,VU 
1,196 
1.194 
1.208 
1,186 
l.ltt 
1.17S 


DKY  GOODS, 
(persons  employed— by  months.) 


Months. 


Totals. 


January   . . 
February 
March  .... 

ADril   

}«Sy  

June  

July   

Angnst  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


990 

1.690 

986 

1.682 

992 

1.824 

1.008 

1,976 

1,006 

1,968 

998 

2,008 

994 

1.774 

994 

1.704 

1.080 

1.936 

1,072 

2.124 

1,098 

2.278 

1.178 

2,668 

2,( 

2.668 

2.816 

2,904 
2,006 
2.768 
2.606 
2.966 
2.196 
2.876 
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GENKRAL  STORES. 


(pprsoDs  eini>loyed— by  months.) 


Months. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Totals. 

January 

2.520 
2.510 
2.512 
2,596 
2,618 
2.698 
2,700 
2.650 
2.688 
2.672 
2.618 
2,600 

1 

948              3. 468 

February    

942 
950 
1,006 
1,012 
1,026 
1.042 
998 

3.462 

March    

3.462 

April    1 

3.602 

Ma  V    

2,e3S> 

June ' 

3.724 

July 

3.742 

Au£U((t     

S.64S 

Keotember 

1.024             3.712 

October   

1.064    '          3.736 

N'ovember    

1.056    f         3.674 

r>«>pftfnhpr                                          •. 

1.078    1         3.67* 

1 

GROCERIES. 


(persons  employed— by  mouths.) 


Months. 


Totals. 


January    . . 
February 

March   

April    

May    

June  

July    

Angnst   . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


2.354 
2.328 
2.334 
2,344 
2.380 
2,402 
2.418 
2,422 
2,436 
2.404 
2.422 
2,440 


362 

2,716 

358 

2.686 

356 
358 

2.690 
2.f02 

3S0 

2.730 

354 

2.756 

348 

2.766 

362 

2.774 

352 

2.7^ 

354 

2,758 

854 

2.776 

376 

•      2,816 

HARDWARE. 


(persons  employed— by  months.) 


Months. 


Females. 


Totals. 


.lanunry  .. 
February  , 
Mnrch    .... 

April    

May 

June   

.Tuly    

August    . . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 


1.928 
1.922 
1.974 
2.078 
2.144 
2.186 
2.210 
2.236 
2,3.')4 
2,41$ 
2.34S 
2.212 


66 

66 

66 

66    < 

68 

72 

72 

72 

76 

80 

84 

84 


l.»94 
1.9« 
2.040 
2.144 
2.212 
2.258 
2.2Se 
2.30S 
2.430 
2.49g 
2.433 
2.298 
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TOTAL  ALL  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


(persons  employed— by  monthM.) 


Months. 


Totals.   ' 


January   .. 

Februarj* 
March  .... 

April    

May     

June   

July    

Aui^st   ... 
{r^ept  ember 
October   ... 
November 
I>ecember 


Average 


9.272 

8,184 

9.222 

3.116 

9.286 

3,264 

9.512 

3.474 

9.648 

3.490 

9,798 

3.534 

9.828 

3,310 

9.818 

3.198 

10.014 

3.462 

10.072 

3.696 

9.984 

3.844 

9.948 

4.210    , 

1      9,701 

1 

3.477 

12,406 
12,338 
12,550 
12.9S6 
13.138 
13.332 
13.138 
13,016 
13,476 
13,768 
13,828 
14.158 


13,178 


The  foregoing  seven  presentations  show,  in  order,  the  nnra- 
l)er  of  male,  female,  and  total  persone  employed  eaeh  month  in 
the  establishments  representing  Boots  and  Shoes,  Drugs,  Dry 
Goods,  General  Stores,  Groceries,  and  Hardware,  and  the  total 
for  all  Uicse  industries  when  combined.  There  is  thus  one  pre- 
sentation for  each  of  these  businesses,  and  one  in  which  are  com- 
bined the  number  for  all.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  those 
einploye<l  in  manufacturing  industries  also  were  presented. 

As  said,  the  presentations  show  the  number  employed  each 
inon/th,  and  in  doing  this  they  also,  of  necessity,  indicate  the 
fluctuation  in,  or  course  of  employment,  from  month  to  month. 
The  light  they  throw  upon  employment  and  the  variation  in 
Fi^me  imparts  to  these  fact.s  their  greatest  value.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  real  reason  why  they  are  presented. 

Ill  Boots  and  Shoes  the  cxnirse  of  employment  throughout  the 
voar  was  remarkablv  even.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  onlv 
a  variation  of  eight  persons  l)etween  the  months  when  the  small- 
est and  greatest  number  were  employe<l.  The  lowest  number 
w«.s  3S6  and  is  found  for  three  months,  January,  July  and 
August.  The  greatest  number  was  394  and  is  found  for  the 
month  of  September.  On  the  whole,  the  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment in  this  industry  were  so  small  as  to  have  but  little  influence 
from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

In  the  Drug  trade  the  lowest  number,  or  1,152  persons,  is 
found  for  February,  and  the  highest,  or  1,232  persons,  for  De- 
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cember.      The  difference  between  the  lowest   and  the   highest 
number  is  thus  80  persons,  a  comparatively  small  fluctuation. 

The  Dry  Goods  trade  presents  a  different  state  of  affairs  in 
that  the  variation  in  the  nimiber  from  month  to  month  is  both 
,  sharp  and  great.  The  year  began  with  comparatively  the  lowest 
number;  the  lowest,  that  of  2,068  persons,  appears  in  February. 
From  this  month  on  there  is  a  gradual  increase  with  each  month 
until  the  end  of  June,  when,  for  two  months,  there  is  a  sharp  de- 
crease, so  sharp,  indeed,  as  to  bring  the  number  down  to  a  point 
nearly  as  low  as  that  for  February.  This  decrease^  however,  is 
again  offset  by  an  equally  sharp  increase  for  September.  The 
fall  trade  had  now  set  in,  and  the  number  each  month  grew 
greater  until  the  climax  was  reached  with  the  holiday  trade  in 
December.  The  difference  between  the  number  employed  the 
lowest  and  highest  month  is  1,078  ^persp^s.  The  Dry  Goods  has 
elearly  two  seasons  of  unusual  .business  activity,  the  spring  and 
the  fall. 

In  General  Stores  the  employment  was  much  more  even  than 
for  Dry  Goods.  Outside  of  the  three  first  months^  which  show 
a  reduced  number,  the  course  is  fairly  even  throughout  the  year. 
The  lowest  number,  or  3,452  persons,  wias  in  February,  the 
highest,  or  3,742  persons,  in  July,  in  difference  of  290  persons. 

The  Grocery  trade  also  presents  a  rather  smooth  course^  per- 
haps the  smoothest  of  all.  Between  February  and  December, 
the  lowest  and  highest  months,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  num- 
ber employed  of  only  130  persons. 

In  the  Hardware  trade  the  difference  in  the  number  on- 
ployed  in  February  and  August,  the  lowest  and  highest  months, 
is  210  persons.  In  this  trade  the  variations  stand  out  somewhat 
more  prominent  than  in  some  of  the  other  trades,  though,  when 
it  is  considered  that  employes  of  all  kinds  are  included,  the  fluc- 
tuations cannot  be  called  bad. 

We  hsive  now  reached  the  last  of  the  preceding  seven  pre- 
sentations, that  in  which  the  number  of  persons  for  all  are  com- 
bined. As  is  to  be  expected,  this  presentation  reflects  the  most 
important  points  already  discussed.  Thus  we  find  that,  as  a 
whole,  fewer  persons  are  employed  the  first  part  of  the  year  than 
the  last    This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  practically  true  of  each  one 
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of  the  industries  of  which  it  is  made  up.  February  is  the  low 
month  and  December  the  high.  The  difference  between  the  two, 
in  point  of  the  number  employed,  is  from  12,338  to  14,158,  or 
1,820  persons.  In  this  presentation  we  also  find  the  average 
number  to  each  month.  For  the  total  of  both  sexes  this  average 
is  13,178  persons.  As  to  the  proportion  of  males  and  females 
■of  this  number,  we  find  that  9,701,  or  73.54  per  cent,  are  males 
ind  3,477,  or  26.46  per  cent,  are  females. 

In  the  following  exhibit  we  find  the  rang©  of  employment 
and  imemployment  in  each  of  the  different  months  during  the 
year.  As  has  been  explained  elsewhere,  by  the  range  of  em- 
ployment is  meant  the  per  cent  employed  each  month  as  baaed 
upon  the  number  for  the  month  when  the  greatest  number  were 
employed.  By  unemployment  is  of  course  meant  directly  the 
opposite  of  employment 


TO-TAL  PERSONS.  RANGE  OF  EMrLOYMKNT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Montbs. 


Total 
number 

em- 
ployed. 


Ran^  of 
employ- 
ment. 
Per  cent. 


Ranee 
of  un- 
employ- 
ment. 
Per  cent. 


-Jannary   .* 

February  » 

March  , 

April   

May  

June  

July   

AU^Bt    ^ , 

September  ,...\ 

October    , 

November  

December   


12.406 
12.338 
12.560 
12.986 
13.1S8 
13.332 
13.138 
13.016 
13.476 
13,768 
13,828 
14,158 


87.64 
87.14 
88.64 
91.72 
92.94 
94.16 
92.94 
91.93 
95.18 
97.25 
97.67 


12.36 
12.86 
11.36 
8.64 
7.06 
5.84 
7.06 
8.07 
4.82 
2.75 
2.83 


In  the  above  exhibit  we  see,  first,  the  total  persons  employed 
each  month,  second,  the  range  of  employment,  and  third,  the 
range  of  imemployment.  The  totals  here  are,  of  course,  the 
5ame  as  those  in  the  presentation  for  all  industries  just  dis- 
«ns8ed.  December  is,  as  said,  the  month  in  which  the  greatest 
nmtfber  were  employed.  In  this  month,  therefore,  there  was 
full  employment  and  no  unemploj'ment.  In  November,  or  the 
preceding  month,  97.67  per  cent,  were  employed  and  2:33  per 
cent  were  unemployed.  From  this  point  up,  the  per  cent,  em- 
ployed decreased  and  the  per  cent  of  unemployed  is  increasing. 
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When  February,  reading  up  from  the  foot  of  the  table,  is 
reached,  the  per  cent,  employed  is  seen  to  be  87.14,  and  the  per 
cent,  unemployed  12.86.  In  both,  this  is  the  widest  range,  and 
the  facts  mean  that  12.86  per  cent,  of  those  who  could  find  em- 
ployment at  some  time  during  the  year  were  then  out  of  such 
employment. 

We  have  thus  brietly  seen  the  numl)er  of  persons  employed 
each  uionth  by  each  industry  separately,  and  by  all,  when  com- 
bined, and  the  range  of  employment  and  unemployment.  The 
presentatious  which  follow  are  devoted  to  the  ^'Classified  Weekly 
Earnings"  in  the  same  industries.  In  this  instance,  as  in  that 
for  employment,  the  fact^  for  each  industry  or  line  of  business 
are  given  separately,  and  arc  followed  by  explanations,  or  ana- 
lyses, in  which  all  are  combined.  The  same  order  of  presenta- 
tion is  also  followed. 


nOOTS  AND   SHOES. 


4(*lns8itiod  weekly  earnliigR.) 


Clahsification 

OF  WAOBg. 


Shoe- 
mak- 
ers. 


Clbbks. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Rqok- 
keep- 
ers, 
cash- 
ie"9. 
Fe- 
male? , 


Krrand 
boys. 


Mis- 

oellan- 

eous. 


Totals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


S25.00  per 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

15.00  but 

1.^.00  but 

12.00  but 

11.00  but 

10.00  but 

•9.00  but 

JJ.OO  but 

7.00  but 

«.00  hut 

5.50  but 

5.00 

4.50 


but 
but 


4.00  but 
."^.sn  but 
.?.00  but 
2.50  but 
2.00  but 
1.5.?  but 
T'nder  $1. 


wk".  and  over 
under  $25.00 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
undfr 
under 
50   .... 


20.00=. 

18.001 

15.00' 

13.001 

12.00' 

11.00' 

lo.oo 

9.001 
8.001 
7. (HI' 

6.oo:. 

5.6(H 
5.001. 
4..¥» 
4.00  . 
3.501. 
3.001. 
2.50'. 
2.00  . 
I. 


Totnlrt 


I 


2 
2 

12 
2 
40 
:\2 
22 
16 
18 


10  I 


22  I 
4  ! 

3K  I 
8" 

40  i. 

26  < 


2  I 


4  I 


2  I 


10  • 

2  I, 

14  ; 


2  I 


2  I. 


8  I 
2  • 
4  I. 
2  I 


4  I 

6  ; 
2  ; 


150  I        216 


10 


■I- 


8  I 


14 


rereentn>?e«    ....'    36.95  I    53.21  '      2.46  I      1.97 


6 
2" 


8 


12  1 

2.9i> 

2  1 

A9 

40  : 

9.S($ 

6  1 

1.48 

80  i 

19.7r» 

42  ) 

10.35 

64  . 

15.77 

42  ! 

10.35 

50 

i2..n 

1€  I 

2  I 

18  I 


16  ' 

8  I 
6  I 
2  ' 


I- 


406 


S.44  ■      1.97  I  100.00 

I  I 


S.94 

.49 

4.43 


3.94 

1.97 

1.47 

.49 


100.00 
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DRUGS, 
(cin 8^1  fled  weekly 

earnlnjf.^.) 

f  wages. 

Druggists  and 
assistants. 

Clerks. 

Book- 
keepers, 
etc. 

• 

0 
9 

B 

>- 

b 

• 
CO 

i 

0 

b 
b 

• 
CO 

8 

0 

£ 
a 

a 

i 

i 

Totals. 

Classification  o 

i 

• 
33 

« 

i 
B 

• 

b 

2 

6 

0 

2} 

0 

s 

b 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  ovpr 1 

, 1 1 1 1 1 1 .-I 

aO.OO  but  uudor 

$26.00 

20.00 

16 

..     .1 

4 

1 

32 

2.59 

18.00  but  under 

1 

.  .      . 
1 

15.00  but  under 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.0O 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 1 

64 
32 
62 
16 
68 
20 
30 
34 
18 

2 
16 

6 
16 

4 
12 

6 

4    ---. 

6 

::::ri8" 

1 

2 

94 
42 
98 
36 
140 
56 
92 
72 
98 

80 

12 
74 
24 
114 
50 
74 
10 
22 

7.63' 

13.00  but  under 

10 
24 

, 1 

•    .    •    » 

3.41 

12.00  but  under 

4  1-...I    X  1 

7.96 

11.00  but  under 

14 

m 

20 
54 
28 
50 

2 
46 

2 
30 

***28' 
14 

2 
"2 



4 

8 

14 

2 

6 

12 

a   «   •    ■ 

4 

2.92 

10.00  but  under 

4. 

11.36 

9.00  but  under 

.  ..  .j 

4.55 

8.00  hut  under 
7.00  but  under 

6 

* 

a    •   a^ 

2 

..i 



i 

2 
12 

7.47 
5.85 

6.00  but  under 

12 
6 

....T  4 

.       1 

7.96 

5.50  but  under 

1 

.97 

5.00  but  under 

?, 

.... 

6.49 

4. GO  but  under 

4 
2 
2 
4 

.97 

4.00  but  under 
3.50  but  under 

2 

.... 

.... 

6 

8 
36 
12 
34 

4 

8 

110 
8.98 

14 
10 
34 
16 
38 
6 
14 

4 

•  ■  •  « 

•  «  ■  • 

•  a    ■   • 

2 

•  •  »  « 

•  •  •  ■ 

58 
4.71 

6.01 
1.94 

8.00  but  under 

9.25 

2.50  but  under 

2 

1 

4.06 

2.00  but  uuder 

. 

6.01 

1.50  but  under 

2.00 

.81 

UndOT   $1.50    

1.79 

• 

422 
34.25 

32     18 

18 
1.46 

38 
3.09 

Totalis  

386 
31.33 

150 
12.18 

1.232 
100.00 

100.00 

Percentajres 

.*■.......■. 

2.59 

1.46 

DRY  GOODS, 
(elasslfled  weekly  earnings.) 


Book- 

Cash 

Mis- 

Clerks. 

keep- 

boys A 

ceUan- 

Totals. 

ers,  etc. 

i 

Rirls. 

eous. 

Classification  of  wages. 

■ 

OO 

t 

• 

«D 

b 

• 

• 

• 

J 

S 
if 

• 

"3 

1 

1 

• 
09 

1 

•s 

0 

• 
OO 

-3 

es 

s 

e 

6E4 

s 

0 

2 

0 

s 

b 

9 

S2S.Q0 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.90 

2.00 

1.50 

TTnder 


per  wk.  and  over 
but  under  125.00. 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 


20.00.... 
18.00.... 
15.00.... 
13.00.... 
12.00.... 
11.00.... 
10.00.... 

9.00.... 

8.00.... 

7.00.... 

6.00.... 

5.50.... 

O.vvf. . . . 

4.50..... 
4.00.... 

f  J  •  v^  •  •  •  • 

3.00.... 
2.50.... 
2.00.... 


$1.50 


Totals  

Percentages 


8 

8 

16 

98 

46 

110 

4 

140  I 
34  I 
58  I 
56  I 
56  I 

12  t 
42  I 

8  I 
30  I 

6  I 
32 
12 
10 

2 

2 


,1, 


2 

18 

6 

10 

2 

56 

26 

106 

118 

356 

52 

318 

92 

164 

100 

20« 

68 

30 

6 


6 
2 
4 

2 

4  I 


6 
4 


...1  6  12  1 


•  ■  ■  •  I 

2  I 


6 
6 
6 
8 
]  20 


2  I. 
4(. 
4  I 
2 


•  •  ■  • 


»  •  »  a 


18 
6 

10 
6 
2 


10 
4 

4 


4 
2 


2 
4 


790  11.738  21 
I     t 
25.60  156.32  |.78 


92 
2.98 


54 
1.75 


2 
6 

72 
10 


92 
2.98 


4 

10 

4 

18 

40 

2  ;, 


4 
2 


6 
4 

16 

20 

6 


2 
2 

18 
2 

54 

>  ■  •  a 

6 


78 
2.53 


114 
4.67 


•  ■  ■  • 


12 
2 

8 

■  •  •  ■ 

34 

12 

2 


47 
2.39 


10 

14 

24 
130 

56 
130 

12 
216 

76 
196 
208 
442 

64 
396 
112 
230 
120 
346  I 
102  I 
138  T 

58" 
6 


3.086 
100.00 


.33 

.45 

.78 

4.21 

1.82 

4.21 

..^8 

7.C0 

2.47 

6..^ 

6.74 

14.33 

z.m 

12.  S4 
3.63 
7.46 
3.8S 

11.21 

3.30 

4.47 

l.SS 

.19 


100.00 
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GENERAL  STORES, 
(classified  weekly  earDlngs.) 


Classification  of  wafires. 


• 

Book 

Mis 

Clorks. 

keep- 

cellan- 

ers. 

a 
o 

a 

• 

eoas. 

■ 

f 

09 

e 

• 

CO 

• 

fr» 

hi 

9 

• 
to 

& 

• 

s 

. 

.5 

ts 

■ 

01 

a 
7^ 

0) 

a 

0) 

* 

a 

> 

a 

as 

s 

o 

u 

Totals. 


a 


a 

o 

o 

(4 

A* 


(26.00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00 
13.00 
12.00 
U.OO 
10.00. 

i.od 

8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.fi0 
6.00 
4.50 
4.00 
S.60 
S.OO 
t.GO 
t.W) 
1.50 
Under 


per  wk.  and 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  unHer 
bijt  under 
l)Ut  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
but  under 
$1.50 


over. 
25.00.. 
20.00.. 
18.00.. 
15.00.. 
13.00.. 
12.00.. 
11.00., 
10.00.. 

9.00.. 

8.00.. 

7.00.. 

6.00.. 

6.50.. 

6.00.. 

4.50.. 

4.00.. 

3.50.. 

3.00.. 

2.50.. 

2.00.. 


Totals 


Percentogea 


4 

6 
6 

18 
8 

10 
6 
4 


2 


2 

6 

4S 

80 

140 

54 

906 

182 

350 

276 

352 

26 

172 

46 

70 

36 

54 

28 

12 

2 


■I- 


1 


64  12.192 
1.06  [56.64 


'  2 

6 

12 

20 

5S 

168 
36 

184 
48 

126 
50 

144 

26 

70 

8 

4 


962 
24.86 


2 

2 
6 
6 
2 

16 
2 

10 


6 
4 


2 


2 
2 
6 

12 
12 
12 


8 
2 
4 
2 


2 


62  I  68 
1. GO  1.76 


2 

10 
14 
70 


24 

4 

20 


10 
8 
4 


16S 
4.34 


6 


2 
6 
2 
6 
14 
2 
4 
2 
2 


2 


48 
1.24 


2 
10 


36 

20 
14 
72 
20 


6 

8 

20 


10 


240 
6.20 


4 

10 

> . . . 

8 


10 
2 

6 


10 
4 
2 
8 


66 
1.70 


6 

10 

22 

S2 

42 

190 

68 

276 

234 

510 

450 

640 

64 

402 

110 

242 

98 

224 

68 

116 

10 

6 


3.810 
100.00 


0.16- 

0.26 

0.86^ 

2.12 

1.08 

4.91 

1.76 

7.13 

6.04 

13.18 

11.62 

16.64 

1.66 

1A.3» 

2.84 

6.26 

2.54 

5.79 

'  1.75 

2.9» 

0.26 

0.16 

100.09> 


GROCERIES. 
fclaxBifled  weekly  earnings.) 


GUsssification  of  wages. 


a 
1 

0 
U 


Book- 

V 

in- 

Clerks. 

keep- 

celliin- 

^rf».  etc 

d 

eous. 

s 

a 

C 

• 

flO 

c 

>k 

5 

m 

m 

• 

o 

■ 

C 

t 

. 

JS 

1 

1 

1 

s 

a 

r 

f    ^ 

O 

a 

Totals. 


8 

a 
z 


i 

u 

£ 


$26.00  per 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

lR.no  but 

13.00  but 

12.00  !mt 

ll.ro  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

e.nt>  but 

6.50  hut 

6.00  iMit 

4. 50  but 

4.00  but 

3.50  hut 

8  rn  hilt 


wk.  nnd  over, 
under  $25.00... 
under    20.00... 


but 

hut 


2.50 

2. no 

1.50  but 

nndcr  $1 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
nndpr 
under 
uinler 
under 
50  ../.. 


18.00... 
15.00... 
13.00... 
12.00... 
11.00... 
10.00... 

9.00... 

8.00... 

7.00... 

6.00... 

5.50... 

5.00... 

4  •  vA?  •  •  • 

4.00... 
3.50... 
3.00... 

2.00... 


Totals 


124 
44 

6 

8 
4 
6 
8 
2 


20 
28 


66 
78 
136 
.58 
2.'^0 
150 
200 
110 
146 


118 
16 
64 


34 
4 
4 


6 
8 
4 

16 


4 
2 
6 
4 
36 


64 

6 

38 


I  26 

116 

I    4 

.1.... 


12 
6 
6 

4 

2 


Percentages 


204  11.482 
7.33   53.24 


206 
7.39 


2 

12 

4 

22 
14 
16 


14 


12 


8 
2 

18 
18 
60 
'iO 
70 


I    8 


24 
12 
16 
110 
I  2 
I.... 


8 
2 
4 


50 
4 

24 

14 

30 

8 


1- 


64  1112  I    338 
2.2914.03112.15 


6 
2 

2? 

56 
6 
6 
6 


I. 


2 
6 
2 
8 
6 

32 
6 

22 
4 

38 


42 


12 
2 
6 


.  m  m  w 
•  •  • 


■  a    *  • 
•    «  •   « 


I— I 

86  1104  i1S8 
3.09|3.73{6.75 


IGO 
80 
12 

108 

90 
184 

84 
370 
24S 
32^ 
1«58 
316 


290 

?6 
14R 

16 

80 

12 

2 


5.8» 

2.87 

.44 

3.8k 
3.24 
€.61 
3.02 

13.29 
8.9» 

11.79 
6.75 

11.86 


.). 


10.42 

.03 

5.24 

.57 

3.73 

1.08 

.4^ 

.or 


-I- 


2.784  '100.09' 
lOO.OOf...... 
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HARDWARE, 
(clncrsifled  weekly  earDlngs.) 


• 

o 
«  . 

Si 

ia 

Clerks. 

Bookkeep- 
ers, etc. 

1 

■ 

i 

i 

Totals. 

CUssiflcation  of  wages. 

1 
"3 

i 

s 
£ 

• 

m 
o 

•3 

• 

i 
1 

2 
B 

2 

• 

** 

d 

I26.0O  per  irk.  nnrl  OTer 

10 

6 

8 

14 

60 

12 

114 
76 

138 
76 
68 

118 

106 

4 

20 
8 

36 
136 

38 
893 
104 
406 
322 
210 
278 
222 

.88 

20.00  but  nndpr  $25.00 

.38 

18.00  hut  undor   20.00 

10 
10 

4 

56 

24 

190 

8 

4 

2 

74 

16 

50 

146 

92 

9& 

76 

1.4» 

16.00  lint  nndcr    18.00 

■■"i" 

6.60 

13.00  Imt  under    15.00 

1.57 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

2 
6 
4 
2 

"**4* 

16 
6 
8 
4 
8 
4 

2 

16.38 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

win 

10.00  Imt  niHipr    11.00 

4 
4 

12 

8 

14 

202 
90 
30 
52 
22 

9.00  lint  nnder    10.00 

18.26 

8.00  but  nnder     9.00 

8.66 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

11.45 

•.CO  but  under     7.00 

9.13 

6.50  but  under     6.00 

6.00  but  under     5.50.. 

52 

18 
10 

10 
8 

6 

14 

22 
16 

"*i6* 

28 
6 
8 

104 
42 
20 
10 
40 
16 
12 
8 

4.27 

4.60  but  under     6.00 

1.78 

4.00  but  nnder     4.50 

4 

6 

.82 

S.60  but  under      4.00 

.41 

S.OO  but  under     8.50 

6 

4 

6 

4 

1.64 

2.50  but  nnder     8.00.... 

2 

.65 

2  00  but  nnder      2.50 

4 
2 

.49 

l.fiO  bnt  nnder      2.00 

2 

4 

.88 

fTiMlpr   n  SO 

■ 

Totals    

30 
1.23 

888 

36.65 

28 
1.16 

70 
2,88 

66 

2.80 

704 
28.98 

664 
26.91 

2,430 
100.00 

100.00 

Percentaffes  

The  foregoing  six  tables  show  in  order  the  "Classified  Weekly 
Earnings''  in  the  following  retail  trades:  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Drugs,  Dry  Goods,  General  Stores,  Groceries,  and  Hardware. 
The  tables  are  comprehensive,  each  one  giving  for  the  industry 
it  represents  the  earnings,  not  only  for  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons reported,  but  for  those  in  each  occupation.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  presentations  show  we  may  turn  back  to  the 
one  for  Boots  and  Shoes.  Here  we  find  the  occupations  classi- 
fied as  Shoemakers  or  repairers,  Clerks  (male  and  female), 
Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers,  Errand  boys,  and  Miscellaneous 
hands.  For  those  in  each  of  these  occupations  the  Classified 
Earnings  a*e  given.  The  tables  also  show  the  earnings  for  all 
when  combined  together  with  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  re- 
ceiving each  specified  sum.  Thus,  two  shoemakers  and  ten 
clerks  receive  $15.00  but  under  $18.00  per  week,  while  of  the 
whole  number  reported  twelve  persons,  or  2.96  per  cent,  of  the 
total  received  this  sum.     Turning  to  the  foot  of  the  table  we 
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find  that  the  number  of  shoemakers  reported  was  150,  or  36.95 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed,  and  so  on.  The  advan- 
tages connected  with  detailed  presentations  of  this  kind  as  com- 
pared with  those  where  only  the  total  for  the  Industry  are  given, 
are  many.  In  the  first  place  it  affords  chances  for  comparisons 
as  between  the  different  occupations  in  the  same  industry.  Then 
again  it  enables  comparisons  as  between  the  same  occupations 
in  different  industries.  Detailed  presentations  are  the  most  val- 
uable from  almost  any  point  of  view.  Xo  attempt,  however, 
has  been  made  here  to  make  the  comparisons  mentioned.  The 
analyses  which  f oflow  are  limited  to  the  total  number  for  each 
industry,  and  for  this  purpose  the  totals  are  again  presented. 

The  next  exhibit  shows  the  total  male  persons  in  each  industry 
who  received  classified  weekly  earnings. 


TOTAL  MALE   PERSONS  RECEIVING   CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

(6  indufietrics.) 

""  1  I        — I 


Classlfloation  of  weekly  wages. 


Hard- 
ware. 

Dm^- 
gistM. 

Gro- 
oeries. 

Dry 
goods. 

Gen- 
eral 
stores. 

Boots 

and 

shoes. 

No.  of 
males. 

No.  of 
males. 

No.  of 

males. 

No.  of 
males. 

No.  of 
males. 

No.  of 
males. 

Tot  aJt 


$25.00  per  wk.  and  over 
20.00  and  under  $26.00 
18.00  but  under    20.00 
15.00  but  under 
13.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
11.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

5.50  but  under 

5.00  but  under 

4.50  but  under 

4.00  but  under 

3.50  but  under 

3.00  but  under 

2.50  but  under 

2.00  but  under 

1.50  but  under 
ruder  $1.50  


Totals 


Percentages 


10 
12 
16 

106 
50 

114 
6 

150 
38 
74 
78 
62 
12 
44 
10 
48 
8 
88 
18 
88 
12 
4 


6 

10 

18 

72 

42 

182 

G4 

258 

214 

478 

374 

460 

28 

206 

60 

112 

36 

76 

36 

38 

2 


12 
2 
40 
6 
78 
42 
62 
42 
44 


12 

2 

18 


1.050 
10.29 


2,774 
27.18 


12 
8 
6 
2 


3S8 
3.80 


m 

142 

83 

530 

258 

1,014 

29S 

1.378 

BID 

1.198 

1.006 

1.U6 

46 

642 

134 

364 

92 

396 

19S 

218 

34 

26 


10,206 
100.00 
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TOTAL    FEMALE     PERSONS     RECKIVING     CLASSIFIED     WEEKLY 

EARNINGS. 
(6  industries.) 


— , , 

hard- 
ware. 

Drug- 
gists. 

No. 
of  fe- 
males. 

Gro- 
ceries. 

Dry 
goods. 

Gen'l 
stores. 

RootH 

and 

shoes. 

Totals . 

Claadiflcation  of  weekly  wages. 

No. 
of  fe- 
males. 

No. 
of  fe- 
males. 

No. 
of  fe- 
males. 

No. 
of  fe- 
males. 

No. 
of  fe- 
males. 

Sic6.UU  Uf^r  wk.  and  uvt^r. 

1 

1     

1 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

) 

' 2 

8 

22 

6 

16 

6 

66 

38 

122 

130 

380 

52 

352 

102 

182 

112 

258 

84 

50 

46 

2 

) •• • 

1 

2 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

':::;:::; 





1 

'           4    

12 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

10 
••....■• 

82 

13.00  but  under    15.00 - i 

6 

12 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

21 
1 

8 
4 

18 

1         20 

32 

76 

180 

36 

194 

50 

130 

62 

148 

32 

78 

8 

6 

2 

2 

6' 

4* 

26 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

2 

16 
6 

28 
18 
52 

78* 

6 
46 

34* 

18 
8 

12 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

;0.00  but  under    10.00 

8.00  but  under      9.00 

7.00  but  under      8.00 

6.00  but  un4er      7.00 

5.50  but  under      6.00 

41 

4 
12 

8 
18 

4 
6" 

ie' 

6 
2 
4 
4 

2 
4 
2 

no 

6S 
202 
232 
652 

94 

5.00  but  under      5.50 

4  SO  but  under      5.00 

16 
8 
4 

646 
170 

4.00  but  under      4.90 

3.50  but  under      4.00 

4' 

366 
176 

3.00  but  under      3,50 

448 

2.G0  but  under      3.00 

2.00  but  under     2.B0 

2 
4 
2 

138 
140 

1.50  but  under      2.00 

56 

Under  SI. 90 

8 

Totals  

84 
2.33 

60 

1.39 

318 
8.83 

2.036 
56.52 

1.096 
30.43 

18 
.50 

3,608 

Percentages    

100.00 

TOTAL      MALE      AND      FEMALE      PERSONS      RECEIVING      CLASSIFIED 

WEEKLY   EARNINGS. 


-ClassifloatioQ  of  weekly  wages. 


(6  industries.) 

• 

Hard 
ware. 

Drug- 
gists. 

Gro- 
ceries. 

Dry 
goods. 

,Gen'l 
stores. 

Boots 

and 

shoes. 

No. 
of  em- 
ployes. 

No. 
of  em- 
ployes. 

No. 

of  em- 
ployes. 

No 
of  em- 
ployes . 

No. 
of  em- 
ployes. 

No. 
of  em- 
ployes. 

Totals. 


i.OO 

20.00 

18.00 

16.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

4.60 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.G0 

2.00 

l.GO 

finder 


per 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

hut 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 


wk.  and  over, 
under  $25.00.. 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
und^r 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


n.50 


20.00. 
18.00. 
15.00. 
13.00. 
12.00. 
11.00. 
10.00. 

9.00. 

8.O0. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.50. 

5.00. 

4.50. 

4.00. 

3.50. 

3.00. 

2.50. 

2.00. 


20 

8 

32 

36 

136 

94 

38 

42 

398 

98 

104 

36 

406 

140 

322 

56 

210 

92 

278 

72 

222 

98 

104  I 
42 
201 
10 
40 
16 
12 
8 


TOUIB    

Percentages 


2.430 
17.60 


12 
80  I 
12  I 
74  I 
24 
114 
50 
74 
10 
22 


150 

80 

12 
108 

90 
184  I 

841 
370 
248 
328 
188 
316 


290 
26 

146 
16 

104 

80 

12 

2 


10  1 

14 

24 
130 

56 
130 

12 
716 

76 
196 
206 
442 

64 
396 
112 
230 
120 
346 
102 
138 

58 

6 


1           6 

!         10 

22 

82 

12 

42 

2 

190 

40 

68 

6 

276 

80 

234 

42 

510 

64 

450 

42 

640 

50 

64 

402 

16 

110 

2 

242] 

18 

1.232  I  2.784  I  3.066 
8.92  I  20.16  I  22.34 


98 
224 

68 
116 

10 
6 

16 
8 
6 
2 

8.870 
28.02 

406 
2.96 

186 

144 

94 

562 

270 

1,04« 

310 

1.488 

978 

1.40O 

1.238 

1,768 

140 

1.288 

304 

730 

263 

844 

274 

858 

90 

34 


13.806 
100.00 


i 

I 
1 

a 
n 
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''^  In  the  preceding  three  exhibits  are   found   the   "Classified 

Weekly  Earning'^  of  2,346  males,  84  females,  or  2,430  persons 
in  the  Hardware  trade;  1,182  males,  60  females,  or  1,232  per- 
sons in  the  Drug  trade;  2,466  males  and  318  females,  or  2,784 
persons  in  the  Grocery  trade ;  1,060  males  and  2,036  females, 
or  8,086  persons  in  the  Dry  Goods  trade ;  2,774  males  and  1,096 
females,  or  3,870  persons  in  General  Stores,  and  388  males  and 
18  females,  or  406  persons  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  trade.  When 
combined,  this  makes  10,206  males,  3,602  females,  or  a  total  of 
13,808  persons;  and  of  these  also  the  earnings  are  shown. 

As  little  has  been  said  about  the  relative  number  of  males 
and  females  in  each  industry,  it  may  be  well  to  add  something 
here.  From  above  figures,  and  from  the  tables,  it  is  figured  out 
that  the  females  constituted  3.46  per  cent,  in  the  Hardware 
line;  4.89  per  cent,  in  Drugs;  11.43  per  cent,  in  Groceries; 
65.97  per  cent,  in  Dry  Goods ;  28.32  per  cent,  in  General-^Stdres ; 
4.43  per  cent,  in  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  26.09  per  cent,  in  the 
total  for  all  these  trades  when  combined.  In  the  Dry  Goods 
trade  there  were  two  women  employes  to  one  man.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception  so  far  as  the  industries  included  here  arc 
concerned.  '  In  Greneral  Stores  the  per  cent,  of  women  was 
quite  large,  but  far  from  as  great  as  in  Dry  Gt)ods.  In  the 
other  industries  it  was  perhaps  as  small  as  was  expected. 

The  three  exhibits  which  follow  show  the  per  cent,  of  those 
who  received  Classified  Weekly  Earnings.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  exhibits  diifer  from  the  preceding  ones  only  in  this, 
that  instead  of  the  actual  number  they  show  the  per  cent,  of 
B^me  of  the  total : 
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PER  CENT.  OP  MALES. 


(Vaiaification  of  weekly  wages. 


Hard- 
ware. 

Drug- 
gists. 

Gro- 
ceries. 

Dry 
goods. 

Gen'l 
stores. 

Boots 

and 

shoes. 

Males 
per  ct 

Males 
per  ct 

Males 
per  ct. 

Males 
per  ct. 

Males 
per  ct 

Males 
per  ct. 

Total 
per  ot. 
of 
male 
em- 
ployes. 


.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

U.OO 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

e.oo 

5.60 
5.00 
4.60 
4.00 
S.GO 
S.OO 
2.60 
2.00 
l.GO 
Vnder 


per 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


wk.  and 

under  $ 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 


SI  .60 


Percentages 


over 

.85 

2i>.00 

.34 

20.00 

1.53 

18.00 

5.80 

15.00 

1.62 

13.00 

1^.8$ 

12.00 

4.43 

11.00 

17.14 

10.00 

13.55 

9.00 

8.44 

8.00 

11.51 

7.00 

8.69 

6.00 

5.50 

3.75 

5.00 

1.45 

4.60 

.68 

4.00 

.43 

1.70 

8.00 

.00 

2.50 

.     .34 

2.00 

.26 

100. 

2.71 


7.96 
3.56 
8.29 
3.06 
11.52 
4.74 
7.28 
6.09 
6.94 

.51 
6.60 

.68 
5.92 
1.86 
9.31 
4.06 
6.21 

.86 
1.86 


100. 


6.08 
3.24 
.49 
4.S8 
3.41 
7.46 
3.32 

14.85 
9.81 

12.17 
6.89 

10.71 

8.60 
.81 

4.06 
.66 

2.84 
.49 
.16 
.08 


100. 


.95 

1.14 

1.63 

10,29 

4.76 

1J0.S6 

.57 
14.29 
3.62 
7.05 
7.43 
6.90 
1.14 
4.19 

.95 
4.57 

.76 
8.88 
1.72 
8.38 
1.14 

.38 


100. 


.36 

.65 

2.59 

1.51 

6.66 

2.31 

9.30 

7.71 

17.26 

13.48 

16.58 

1.00 

7.60 

2.16 

4.04 

1.80 

2.73 

1.80 

1.37 

.07 


100. 


3.09 

.52 

10.31 

1.54 
20.10 
10.82 
15.98 
10.82 
11.34 


8.00 

.52 

4.64 


3.10 

2.07 

1.54 

.62 


100. 


1.88 
1.40 
.81 
5.19 
2.52 
9.93 
2.92 

13.52 
8.90 

11.73 
9.85 

10.93 

.46 

6.29 

1.32 

8.57 

.90 

8.88 

1.88 

2.14 

.84 


100. 


PER  CENT.  OF  FEMALES. 


iClaasification  of  weekly  wages. 


Hard- 
ware. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ct. 


Gro- 
ceries. 


Fe- 
males 


per  ct.  per  ct. 


Dry 
goods. 


Fe- 

males 
per  ct. 


Qen'l 
stores. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ct. 


Boots 

and 

•faoee. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ct. 


Total 
per  ct. 
of  fe- 
male 
em- 
ployes. 


.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

18.00 

12.00 

U.OO 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.60 

6.C0 

4.60 

4.00 

3.60 

S.OO 

2.60 

2.00 

1.60 


per 

but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


wk.  and  over, 
under  $26.00. 


Under  SI- 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
50 


20.00. 
18.00. 
15.00. 
18.00. 
12.00. 
11.00. 
10.00. 

9.00. 

8.00. 

7.00. 

6.00. 

5.50. 

6.00. 

4.60. 

4.00. 

8.60. 

8.00. 

2.60. 

2.00. 


Percentaget 


I 


2.38 


4.76 
4.77 

14.28 
9.52 

21.43 


19.05 
9.63 
4.76 


2.38 
4.76 
2.38 


100. 


8.00 


12.00 


32.00 
12.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 


100. 


1.90 


.63 
6.04 
1.90 
8.81 
5.66 
16.29 


24.53 

1.89 

14.47 


10.70 
5.66 
2.52 


100. 


I 


I 


I 


.10 

.39 

1.08 

.29 

.79 

.30 

3.24 

1.87 

6.00 

6.38 

18.67 

2.55 

17.29 

6.01 

8.98 

6.50 

12.68 

4.12 

2.45 

2.26 

.10 

100. 


.92 
;73 


1.64 
1.88 
2.02 
6.94 

16.43 
8.28 

17.70 
4.56 

11.87 
5.66 

13.50 

2.92 

7.11 

.78 

.54 

100. 


11.11 

iiiii' 


33.38 


22.2Z 


100. 


.06 

.88 

.s9 

.83 

,72 

.88 

8.06 

1.89 

6.61 

6.44 

18.10 

2.61 

17.93 

4.72 

10.17 

4.89 

12.43 

8.83 

3.89 

1.55 

.28 

lOO. 
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PEtt  CENT.   OF  TOTALS. 


Hard- 

DruK- 

Gro- 

Dry 

G©n»l 

Boots 

and 

shoes 

• 

eekly  wages. 

ware. 

ffists. 

ceries. 

Jgoods. 

stores. 

Per  ct. 
of 

GlastiflcatioQ  of  w 

total 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

em- 
ployeis. 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

total. 

total. 

total. 

total. 

total. 

total. 

$25.00  per  wk.  and  over 

.82 

5.38 

.32 

.15 

1.34 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

.33 

2.60 

2.87 

.46 

.26 

1.04 

18.00  but  under 

20.00 

1.48 

.43 

.77 

.57 

.68 

15.00  but  under 

18.00 

5.59 

7.63 

3.87 

4.22 

2.12 

2.96 

4.07 

13.00  but  under 

15.00 

1.56 

3.41 

3.23 

1.82 

1.09 

.50 

1.95 

12.00  but  under 

13.00 

16.38 

7.96 

6.60 

4.22 

4.91 

9.85 

7.51 

11.00  but  under 

•12.00 

4.28 

2.92 

3.01 

.39 

1.76 

1.48 

1.24 

10.00  but  under 

11.00 

16.71 

11.36 

13.28 

7.00 

7.13 

19.70 

.    10.78 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

13.25 

4.54 

8.98 

2.46 

6.06 

10.34 

7.06 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

8.65 

7.47 

11.78 

6.35 

13.18 

15.76 

10.14 

7.00  but  under 

8.00 

11.44 

5.84 

6.75 

6.74 

11.63 

10.34 

8.17 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

9.14 

7.95 

11.35 

14.32 

16.63 

12.32 

13.81 

5.50  but  under 

6.00 

.96 
6.49 

"i6!42' 

2.07 
12.83 

1.65 
10.39 

'*'3!94* 

1.02 

5.00  but  undre 

5.50 

*"4*.28 

9.3S 

4.60  but  under 

6.00 

1.73 

.98 

.93 

3.63 

2.84 

.50 

2.» 

4.00  but  under 

4.50 

.82 

6.00 

6.24 

7.45 

6.25 

A.42 

5.29 

3.60  but  under 

4.00 

.42 

1.95 

.57 

•     3.89 

2.54 

l.M 

3.00  but  under 

8.50 

1.65 

9.26 

3.73 

11.21 

5.79 

3.94 

6.11 

2.60  but  under 

3.00 

.66 

4.06 

1.06 

3.31 

1.75 

1.97 

1.99 

2.00  but  under 

2.50 

.49 

6.U0 

.43 

4.47 

3.00 

1.48 

2.61 

1.50  but  under 

2.00 

.32 

.81 

.07 

1.88 

.26 

.50 

.ff 

Under  $1.50  

1 

1.79 

.20 

.15 

.24 

Percentages 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

UOO. 

100. 

100. 

In  the  preceding  three  exhibits  we  find  the  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  the  male,  female  and  total  of  both  who  received  "Classi- 
fied Weekly  Earnings"  in  each  industry  included  here.  The 
exhibits  are  comprehensive.  In  fact,  they  go  into  greater  de- 
tail in  the  classification  of  the  earnings  than  would  seem  neces- 
sary merely  for  comparative  purposes.  For  this  reason  and  also 
in  order  to  conform  to  census  and  other  presentations,  the  classi- 
fications were  reduced  in  number,  and  as  thus  reduced  and 
arranged,  presented  in  the  three  exhibits  which  follow.  The 
first  presentation  shows,  separately,  the  male,  female,  and  total 
persons  employed  by  the  above  six  industries.  The  second  gives 
the  per  cent,  of  these  in  each  case,  and  the  third  is  devoted  to  a 
comparison  of  the  earnings  as  between  these  industries: 
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KUMBER  OP  MALES,  FEMALES  AND  TOTAL  PERSONS  RECEIVING 
CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  MERCANTILE  INDUS- 
TRIES. 


Classifioation  of  weekly  earnings:. 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

males. 

females. 

Total 
number. 


Under  $5.00  per  week 

15.00  but  under    $6.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

S.OO  but  under     9.00 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

10.00  but  uu^er    12.00 

12.00  but  under    15.00 

16.00  but  under    20.00 

20.00  and  over 

Totals  

Percentages  , 


1,400 

1,502 

688 

740 

1.116 

652 

1,006 

232 

1,W8 

202 

910 

68 

1.676 

122 

1.272 

38 

612 

44 

328 

2 

10,206 

3,602 

73.91 

26.09 

2,902 

1.428 

1,768 

1,238 

1,400 

978 

1,798 

1.810 

656 

330 


13.808 
100.00 


PER  CENT.  OF  MALES,  FEMALES  AND  TOTAL  PERSONS  IN'  SIX  MERCAN- 
TILE INlTL'STRIES  WHO  RECEIVED  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARN- 
INGS. 


Classification  of  weekly  eamingd. 


Males   I  Females 
per  cent,  per  cent. 


Total 
per  cent. 


Under  15.00  per  week. 
$6.00  but  under   16.00. 

COO  but  uuHer     7.00. 

7.00  but  under     8.00.. 

8.00  but  under     9.00. 

9.00  but  under  10.00. 
10.00  but  under  12.00. 
12.00  but  under  15.00. 
15.00  but  under  20.00. 
20.00  and  over  

Total  percentages 


13.73 

41.71 

6.74 

20.54 

10.93 

18.10 

9.85 

6.44 

11.73 

6.61 

8.90 

1.89 

16.44 

3.38 

12.45 

1.05 

6.00 

1.22 

3.23 

.06 

100.00 

100.00 

21.02 

10.35 

12.81 

8.97 

10.14 

7.08 

13.02 

9.48 

4.75 

2.38 


100.00 


The  two  preceding  tables  represent  the  situation  after  reduc- 
ing the  classifications  so  as  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  census. 
The  first  table  in  order  gives  the  number  and  the  second  the  per- 
cent. A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  those  from  which  they 
were  reduced  will  reveal  many  improvements  in  the  former. 
The  classifications  are  fewer  but  so  arranged  as  to  show  almost 
as  much  of  the  condition  of  earnings  as  in  the  former  tables 
where  more  numerous.  The  earnings  for  the  different  grades 
of  workers  are  nearly  always  tending  towards  a  certain  point 
in  each  case.  If  these  points  are  observed  in  a  classification  of 
the  earnings,  a  few  classes  may  be  made  to  express  as  much 
about  the  condition  as  a  greater  number.    The  above  tables  are? 
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made  up  on  this  basis,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  prove  satis- 
factory. 

The  first  class  in  order,  in  the  above  tables,  is  that  of  "Under 
$5.00  per  week."  While  this  is  a  small  earning,  so  small,  in- 
deed that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anybody  can  live  on  it,*  the  class 
includes  2,902  persons,  or  21.02  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is,  of 
coujse,  true  that  practically  all  of  these  are  children,  young  per- 
sons, and  women,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  do  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  own  earnings  for.  their  support.  This, 
however,  does  not  help  matters  with  those  who  must  live  upon 
this  earning.  Comparing  the  number  in  this  class  with  that  of 
either  of  the  other  classes  it  is  found  to  be  much  the  largest  in 
the  table.  This  is  significant.  The  class  nearest  to  it  is  that  of 
$10.00  but  under.  $12.00.  This  class,  however,  has  only  1,798 
persons,  or  13.02  per  cent,  of  the  total.  There  are  several  other 
classes  which  show  up  quite  well,  but  the  two  mentioned  are  the 
highe5}t  in  point  of  the  number.  The  fewest  number  of  em- 
ployes are  found  in  the  highest-paid  classes.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  two  last  classes  in  the  tables  include  only  4.76  and  2,38  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  wage  tables  of  this  kind,  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  females  is  found  for  the  classes  with  the  lowest  earn- 
ings.   In  the  above  tables  this  fact  is  particularly  prominent. 

It  is  not  until  the  wages  reach  and  exceed  one  dollar  per  day 
that  this  situation  is  reversed.  The  relative  position  of  the  two 
sexes  with  respect  to  earnings  is  also  illustrated  by  the  following 
facts :  Of  the  total  number  of  females  employed,  41.71  per  cent, 
received  less  than  $5.00  per  week,  while,  of  the  males,  only 
1 3.73  per  cent,  earned  less  than  this  amount. 

In  the  next  exhibit  the  classifications  are  reduced  to  a  still 
smaller  number.  Here  we  find  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  each 
trade  who  earned,  respectively,  $9.00,  $7.00^  $6.00,  $5.00  and 
over,  and  less  than  $5.00  per  week.  This  presentation  is  in- 
cluded in  order  to  compare  the  earnings  in  each  industry : 
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OOMPARISONS  OF  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  RE- 
TAIL MfiftCANTILE  INDUSTRIES,  AS  COMPILED  FROM  THE  PR»- 
CEDING   PRESENTATIONS. 


Pre  Cent,  of 

Pebsons  of  the  Total 
Recsiyino 

Clabstfication  of  Industries. 

^9.00  per 

week 
ind  over. 

$7  00  per 
and  07er 

16.00  per 

week 
and  over. 

1^00  per 

week 
and  over. 

Under 

$5  0Uper 

week. 

Roots  and  slices 

44.82 
40.42 
21.65 
24.04 
47.85 
60.40 

70.92 
53.73 
34.74 
48.85 
66.18 
80.49 

83.24 
61.68 
49.06 
1     65.38 
77.53 
89.63 

87.18 
69.15 
63.96 
77.42 
87.95 
93.91 

ia.81 

Drugs  

S0.8S 

Dry  goods  

86.04 

Geiieral  stores 

22.58 

<]rocerlcs  

12.0f 

Hardwor?   

6.09 

1 

Above  six  Industries 

1      36.71 

55.82 

68.63 

78.98 

Zl.dl 

As  seen,  six  mercantile  trades  are  included  in  the  preceding 
exiubit.  For  each  of  these  we  find  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
those  who  earned  a  specified  sum  or  over  per  week.  We  also  find 
the  same  facts  for  all  of  these  industries  when  combined.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  not  only  the  situation  as  regards 
earnings  in  each  line  of  trade,  but  when  compared  to  each  other. 
Boots  and  Shoes  is  the  first  industry  to  appear.  In  this  instance 
we  find  that  44.82  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  $9.00 
per  week  and  over ;  that  70.92  per  cent,  received  $7.00  and  over ; 
that  83.24  per  cent,  received  $6.00  and  over ;  that  87.18  per 
eent.  received  $5.00  and  over,  and  that  12.82  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  received  less  than  $5.00  per  week. 
Comparing  these  facts  with  those  for  other  industries,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Boot  and  Shoe  trade  shows  a 
somewhat  higher  earnings  than  Drugs,  Dry  Goods,  and 
General  Stores ;  a  lower  earnings  than  Hardware,  and  about  the 
same  as  Groceries.  In  fact,  the  closeness  between  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Groceries  in  point  of  earnings  is  rather  marked. 
There  are  many  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the  bringing 
about  of  this.  In  these  two  lines  of  retail  trade  about  the  same 
quality  of  help  is  required,  and  in  neither  of  them  is  the  pro- 
portion of  females  and  children  employes  very  large.  In  Dry 
Goods  the  earning  is  the  lowest  ^and  is  closely  followed  T)y  Gen- 
eral Stores.  The  lower  earnings  in  these  cases  can,  of  course, 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  high  proportion  of  females  and  chil- 
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dren  among  the  employes.  The  Drug  trade  presents  a  feature 
peculiarly,  its  own.  Pharmacy  partakes  of  the  professions,  and 
registered  pharmacists  are  fairly  well  paid.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  drug  stores  seem  to  have  their  low  paid  clerk,  apprentice,  or 
errand  boy.  When  all  employes  in  such  places  are  included  it  is 
of  course  plain  that  the  average  for  all  should  be  greatly  reduced. 
In  the  basic  tables,  however,  each  occupation  is  presented  sep- 
arately, and  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  those  who  may  de- 
sire it  to  study  each  occupation  by  itself  alone,  as  well  as  in  con- 
nection with  others. 

The  presentation  for  all,  or  the  six  industries  or  lines  of  retail 
trade,  show  36.71  per  cent,  received  $9.00  per  week  or  over; 
that  55.82  per  cent,  received  $7.00  or  over;  that  68.63  per  cent, 
received  $6.00  or  over;  that  78.98  per  cent,  received  $5.00  or 
over;  and  that  21.02  per  cent,  received  less  than  $5.00  per  week. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  can  be  said  that  in  Drugs,  Dry  Groods  and 
General  Stores  the  average  earnings  is  lower  than  the  average 
for  all,  while  in  Boots  and  Shoes,  Groceries  and  Hardware  the 
earnings  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  all. 

The  above  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  reports  of 
3,754  establishments,  employing  13,808  persons,  or  about  46  per 
cent,  of  the  total  in  these  lines  in  the  state. 

The  three  exhibits  which  follow  show,  for  each  trade  or  in- 
dustry included,  the  per  cent,  of  the  persons  imder  each  daaa 
of  earnings  as  based  upon  the  total  number  of  persons  for  the 
six  industries  covered  by  this  investigation.  These  exhibits  are 
comprehensive  and  are  included  to  aid  those  who  may  desire 
to  carry  the  comparison  of  the  facts  further  than  has  been  done 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Those  using  the  facts,  however,  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  said,  the  per  cent,  in  each  case  is  the  rela- 
tion which  the  number  of  persons  in  that  case  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  for  the  six  trades,  or  the  13,808  persons  em- 
ployed in  all  of  them. 
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MALES. 


Classification  of  weekly  wages. 


LOO  per  week  and  over. 

20.00  bnt  under  $25.00... 

18.00  but  under  ^.00... 

15.00  but  under  18.00... 

13.00  but  under  15.00... 

12.00  but  under  13.00... 

11.00  but  under  12.00... 

10.00  but  under  11.00... 

9.00  but  under  lO.OO... 

8.00  but  under  9.0O... 

7.00  but  under  8.00... 

6.00  but  under  7.00... 

5.50  but  un'uer  6.00... 

5.00  but  under  5.60... 

4.60  but  under  5.00... 

4.00  but  under  4.50... 

3.50  but  under  4.00... 

3.00  but  under  3.60... 

2.50  but  under  8.00... 

2.00  but  under  2.50... 

1.50  but  under  2.00... 
Under 


n.60 


Hard- 
ware. 


Males 
per  ct. 


Druff- 
gists. 


Males 
per  ct. 


Gro- 
ceries. 


Males 
per  ct. 


Dry 
goods. 


Males 
per  ct. 


Gen'l 
stores. 


Males 
per  ct. 


Boot 

and 

shoes. 


Males 
per  ct. 


Total 
per  ct. 
males. 


.20 

.08 

.35 

1.33 

.37 

3.88 

1  02 

3.94 

3.11 

1.94 

2.65 

2.00 


.31 


.86 
.33 
.16 
.10 
.39 
.14 
.08 
.06 


.92 
.41 
.96 
.36 

1.34 
.55 
.84 
.70 
.80 
.06 
.77 
.08 
.68 
.21 

1.09 
.46 
.73 
.10 
.21 


Percentages )  22.99   }  11.58 


I 


1.47 

.78 

.12 

1.06 

.82 

1.80 

.79 

3.48 

2.37 

2.94 

1.67 

2.59 


2.07 
.20 
.98 
.16 
.68 
.12 
.04 
.02 


2S4.16 


.10 

.06 

.12 

.11 

.16 

.18 

1.06 

.70 

.49 

.41 

1.11 

1.79 

.06 

.63 

1.47 

2.63 

.37 

2.09 

.72 

4.6S 

.76 

3.66 

.61 

4.51 

.12 

.27 

.43 

2.04 

.10 

.59 

.47 

1.10 

.08 

.36 

.86 

.74 

.18 

.35 

.86 

.37 

.12 

.02 

.04 

10.29    I  Zl.Vi 


'I 


.12 
.02 
.39 
.06 
.76 
.41 
.61 
.41 
.42 


.12 
.02 
.18 


.12 
.08 
.06 
.02 


•1.8a 
1.40 
.81 
6.19 
2.52 
9.93 
2.92 
13.52 
8.90 
11.73 
9.S5 
10.93 
.45 
6.29 
1.32 
3.57 
.90 
3.88 
1.33 
2.14 
.84 
.25 


lOO.OO 


FEMALES. 


Classification  of  weekly  wages. 


125.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

U.OO 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

Under 


per  week  and  over, 

but  under  $26.00... 

but  under  20.00... 

but  under  18.00... 

but  under  15.00... 

but  under  13.00... 

but  under  12.00... 

but  under  11.00... 

but  under  10.00... 

but  under  9.00... 

but  under  8.00... 

bnt  under  7.00... 

but  under  6.00... 

but  under  6.50... 

but  under  5.00... 

but  under  4.50... 

but  under  4.00... 

but  under  3.50... 

bnt  under  3.00... 

bnt  under  2.50... 

but  under  2.00... 

31.50 


Percentages 


Hard- 
ware. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ct. 


Drug- 
gists. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ct. 


Gro- 
ceries. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ct. 


Dry 
goods. 


Fe- 

■lales 
per  ct. 


Gen'l 
stores. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ot 


Boots 

and 

shoes. 


Fe- 
males 
per  ct. 


I 


.05 


.11 
.U 
.33 
.23 
.60 


.16 


.11 


.17 


.45 
.22 
.12 


.05 
.12 
.05 


2.33 


.44 
.17 
.06 
.11 
.11 
.06 
.11 
.05 


.06 
.44 

.17 

.78 

.51 

1.45 


2.14 

.16 

1.28 


1.39 


.94 
.51 
.23 


8.83 


.06 
.22 
.61 
.17 
.44 
.16 
1.83 
1.05 
3.39 
3.60 
10.55 
1.44 
9.78 
2.83 
5.05 
3.U 
7.16 
2.33 
1.40 
1.28 
.06 

56.52 


.U 
.28 


.23 
.11 
.50 
.56 
.89 
2.11 
5.00 
1.00 
5.38 
1.40 
3.61 
1.72 
4.11 
.89 
2.14 
.22 
.17 

30.43 


.06 
.06* 


.16 


.11 


.90 


Total 
per  ct. 

fe- 
males. 


.06 

.33 

.89 

.33 

.72 

.33 

3.05 

1.89 

5.61 

6.44 

18.10 

2.61 

17.93 

4.72 

10.17 

4.89 

12.43 

3.83 

3.S9 

1.55 

.23 

100.00 
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TOTAL. 


Hard- 

Druflr- 

Dry 

Gro-: 

Gena 

Boots 

and 

shuea. 

ware. 

gists. 

goods. 

cerioti. 

stores. 

Totel 

per  ct. 

of  aU 

OaHHiflcation  of  weekly  wa^s. 

Per  rt. 

Pf»r  ct.. 

Per  ct 

Per  ct 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct 

em- 

of aU 

of  aU 

of  aU 

of  all 

of  all 

of  all 

ployes. 

em 

em- 

em- 

em- 

em- 

em- 

piojes. 

ployes. 

ployes. 

ployes. 

ployes 

ployoa. 

$26.00  per  week  and  over 

.14 

1.09. 

.07 

.04 

1.S4 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

.06 

.23 

.58 

.10 

.07 

1.04 

18.00  but  under 

20.00 

.26 

.09 

.17 

.16 

.68 

15.00  but  under 

18.00 

.98 

.68 

.79 

.94 

.69 

.09 

4.(n 

13.00  but  under 

15.00 

.28 

.30 

.65 

.41 

.30 

.01 

1.9S 

12.00  but  under 

13.00 

2.88 

.71 

1.33 

.94 

1.38 

.29 

7.68 

11.00  but  under 

12.00 

.75 

.26 

.61 

.09 

.49 

.04 

2.24 

10.00  but  under 

11.00 

2.94 

1.02 

2.68 

1.56 

2.00 

.58 

10.78 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

2.33 

.41 

1.80 

.65 

1.69 

.30 

7.08 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

1.53 

.66 

2.36 

1.42 

3.70 

.47 

10.14 

7.00  but  under 

8.00 

2.02 

.52 

1.36 

1.50 

3.26 

.31 

8.fl 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

1.61 

.71 

2.29 

.3.20 

4.63 

.87 

12.81 

5.50  but  under 

6.00 

.08 
.57 

•  ■  •  •  ^  •  • 

2.10 

.47 
2.87 

.47 
2.91 

"iii* 

t.Q8 

6.00  but  under 

6.50 

.76 

9.38 

4.50  but  under 

5.00 

.30 

.00 

.19 

.81 

.80 

.01 

2.28 

4.00  Uut  under 

4.50 

.14 

.54 

1.06 

1.67 

1.75 

.13 

S.Z8 

3.60  but  under 

4.00 

.07 

.17 

.12 

.87 

.71 

1.94 

3.00  but  under 

8.50 

.29 

.83 

.75 

2.50 

1.62 

.12 

€.U 

2.50  but  under 

3.00 

.11 

.37 

.22 

.74 

.49 

.06 

1.98 

2.00  but  under 

2.50 

.09 

.54 

.08 

1.00 

.84 

.06 

8.68 

1.50  but  under 

2.00 

.06 

.07 

.01 

.42 

.08 

.01 

M 

Under  Sl.GO 

.16 

.04 

,04 

.24 

Percentages 

17.60 

8.92 

20.16 

22.34* 

28.02 

2.96 

100.88 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  EAENINGS  IN  FOUETEEN 
SKILLED  TRADES  AND  OF  MINERS,  QUARRYr 
MEN  AND  COAL.AND  WOOD  HANDLERS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  part — Part  VI — have  been  pre- 
sented the  employment  and  earnings  in  certain  manufacturing 
industries  and  in  six  lines,  or  industries,  in  the  retail  trade  in 
this  state.  In  these  pages  we  find  the  "Classified  Weekly  Earn- 
ings ;*'  "The  Number  Employed  by  the  Hour,  Day  and  Piece ;'' 
"The  Number  Employed  Each  Month,"  etc.,  in  fourteen  so- 
called  skilled  trades,  and  of  those  employed  in  mines,  quarries, 
and  for  handling  coal  and  wood  in  this  state  in  1898. 

The  so-called  fourteen  trades  are  Bakers,  Blacksmiths,  Brick 
and  Stone  Masons,  Carpenters  and  Builders,  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Makers,  Machinists,  Marble  and  Granite  Cutters,  Mer- 
chant Tailors,  Persons  employed  by  General  Contractors,  Paint- 
ers, Plumbers,  Printers,  etc.,  Tinsmiths,  and  Well  Drillers. 

The  data,  in  each  case,  were  obtained  direct  from  the  employ- 
ers, or  contractors,  and  covered  all  persons  employed  by  them, 
whether  skilled  workmen  or  not.  As  many  skilled  hands,  when 
engaged  in  their  trade,  must  have  tenders,  and  helpers  who  earn 
little,  if  any,  more  than  common  laborers,  and  as  much  common 
labor  is  necessarily  employed  in  most  or  all  business  of  this  kind, 
it  appears  that  the  earnings  presented  are  not  those  of  skilled 
labor  alone,  but  of  skilled  labor  along  with  all  other  help  em- 
ployed in  their  line.  A  contractor,  for  instance,  employs  so 
many  skilled  hands,  so  many  helpers,  and  so  many  tenders  and 
common  laborers.  In  their  reports  of  the  earnings  of  those  em- 
ployed by  them,  the  contractors  were  asked  to  include  all  their 
employes  regardless  of  the  actual  occupation.  From  these  facts 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  persons  included  here  can  not  by  any 
means  be  exclusively  regarded  as  skilled  hands.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  may  use  the  facts  presented  in  the 
tables  which  follow. 

The  main  facts  in  each  trade  are  presented  in  one  table  of 
three  parts.    The  first  part  in  order  of  these  shows  the  classified 
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weekly  earnings,  first  of  all  males  18  years  and  over;  second,  of 
all  females  18  years  and  over;  third,  of  all  males  under 
18  years ;  and,  fourth,  of  all  females  imder  18  years  of  age,  who 
were  included  in  the  reports.  This  part  also  has  a  column  for 
the  total  number,  in  which  the  whole  npmber  employed,  regard- 
less of  age  and  sex,  are  combined;  and  one  column  in  which 
is  found  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  each  class  as  based  upon 
the  total  number  reported  in  that  trade. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  Hour,  Day  and  Piece  hands.  It 
shows  the  number  of  persons  in  each  of  the  sex  and  age  classes 
given  above  who  were  employed  by  the  Hour,  Day  and  Piece. 
It  also  shows  the  total  and  percentage  in  each  of  these  cases,  as 
well  as  the  number  and  per  cent,  in  each  sex  and  age  class.  In 
this  last  respect  the  figures  for  the  first  and  second  part  neces- 
sarily corresponds. 

The  third  part,  in  order,  relates  to  the  persons  employed  by 
months.  It  shows  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and 
total  for  both,  who  were  employed  each  month  throughout  the 
year.  It  also  shows  the  range  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment. This  table  thus  points  out  the  range  of  employment  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  for  this  reason  is  of  special  value. 

Besides  those  contained  in  the  three  parts  described,  many 
other  facts  were  collected.  Thus  in  foot  notes  under  each  table 
we  find,  for  the  year,  the  average  days  of  employment,  the  av- 
erage hours  of  labor  in  a  day's  work  in  summer  and  winter,  the 
number  of  accidents,  the  total  amoimt  paid  as  wages  and  salaries 
respectively. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  and  the  average 
hours  in  a  day's  work  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  sunt  of 
these  facts  for  all  establishments  by  the  whole  number  of  these 
establishments.  The  accidents  given  are  the  total  number  re- 
ported. It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  and  to  have 
been  able  to  give  the  nature  and  details  of  each  accident.  This, 
however,  was  found  to  be  out  of  the  question,  because  the  em- 
ployers, while  requested  to  report  upon  them  in  full,  did  not 
see  fit  to  comply,  except  in  a  few  cases.  The  figures  represent- 
ing the  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  is  the  sum  reported 
by  all  the  establishments  included.     The  sums  as  they  stai^d 
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are  approximately  correct.  By  dividing  the  amount  paid  as 
wages  with  the  average  number  employed,  as  given  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  for  persons  employed  by  months,  the  average  yearly 
earning  to  each  worker  may  be  obtained.  These  calculations, 
however,  have  not  been  carried  out  in  each  case.  The  main 
reason  for  omitting  this  is,  that  it  could  not  be  clearly  made  out 
whether  the  number  of  persons  reported  for  each  month  consist- 
ed of  wage  earners  only,  |is  requested,  or  whether  salaried  per- 
sons also  were  included.  The  chances  are  that  in  this  respect 
the  employers  reported  according  to  instructions.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Any  one  who 
may  desire  the  yearly  earnings  can  easily  obtain  this  sum  in 
the  way  pointed  out  above. 

The  facts  thus  outlined  are  presented  for  each  trade  as  well 
as  for  all  when  combined.  All  the  facts  for  each  industry  are 
also  found  on  one  page.  For  the  fourteen  trades  the  basic  data 
thus  cover  fourteen  pages.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  one  page 
of  summaries,  or  a  table  in  which  the  fourteen  tables  are  com- 
bined. After  this  follows  a  brief  analysis  with  comparisons  of 
the  earnings  in  each  trade. 

The  following  facts  showing  the  number  of  persons  embraced 
indicate  the  extent  and  representative  character  of  this  investi- 
gation : 


Classification  op  Istdustribs. 


NUMBRR  OF   PeBSDNB 

Employed. 


Male?. 


Bakeries   746 

Blacksmiths    ". . .  672 

Brick  and  stone  masons I  1.580 

Carpenters  and  builders (  5,738 

Carriage  and  wagon  makers I  426 

Machinists  I  558 

Marble  and  granite  cutters  I  434 

Merchant    tailors    I  1.028 

General  contractors  I  2,052 

Painters  I  1.556 

Dnmbers    I  708 

Printers  I  1.655 

Tinsmiths  I  300 

Well  drivers  I  291 

Totals   i  17.739 


Females. 


3.38 

14 


30 


228 


16 

8 

406 


1.061 


Totals. 


1.064 

686 

1.580 

5.763 

426 

579 

434 

1.256 

2.052 

1.572 

716 

2.061 

300 

291 


18.800 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  17,739  male,  1,061  female, 
or  a  total  of  18,800  persons  are  included  in  this  inquiry.  This 
does  not,  by  any  means,  embrace  the  total  number  who  are  em- 
ployed in  these  trades  in  the  state, — in  some  cases  the  propor- 
tion of  the  representation  is  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be — ^but 
enough  are  included  to  make  these  presentations  representative 
of  the  situation.  In  fact,  more  skilled  hands  are  included  here 
than  in  any  previous  effort  of  this  ki^d  in  this  state  of  which 
there  is  any  record.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  data  were 
carefully  edited  and  compiled. 
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BAKERIES, 
(dassifled  weekly  earninfips.) 


CUaaifloatioD. 

Males 

over  Id 

years. 

Females 

over  18 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals 

Per  cent- 
ages. 

IS.OO  per  week  and  over.. 
20.00  but  under  125.00 

2 

2 

6 

16 

30 

44 

64 

78 

128 

74 

64 

82 

18 

62 

6 
18 

2 

2 

6 
16 
90 
44 
54 
82 
180 
80 
74 

i- 

96 
52 
42 
54 
86 
78 
38 
38 
2 

.18 

.18 

18.00  but  under   20.00 

.65 

15.00  but  under   18.00 

1.48 

13.00  but  under   16.00 



2.77 

12.00  but  under    18.00 

4.06 

11.00  but  under   12.00...... 

4.99 

10.00  but  under   11.00 

4 

2 

6 

8 

12 

3 

36 

22 

16 

48 

62 

60 

26 

7.66 

ft.OO  hut  nndpr    10.00 

11.99 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

7.38 

7  00  but  under     8  00  ..     . 

2 

8 

6.83 

f  00  but  under     7  00 

4.79 

S  SO  but  nn?er     6.00...... 

2.39 

B  60  bnt  under     B.60  .     .. 

8 
6 
2 

S.86 

4  fiO  bnt  under      S  00 

4.79 

4  00  bnt  nnder      4.60..  .. 

3.8$ 

S  SO  bnt  nnder      4.00 

4.99 

8.00  but  under     8.60 

l.fiO  but  nnder     8.00. 

14 

18 

6 

10 

2 

7.94 
7.19 

2.00  but  under     2.G0 

6 

28 
2 

3.61 

lifiO  hnt  findftp      2.00 

3.61 

tlndMP  Sl.fiA 

.18 

ToUls  

Percentages  

672    / 
61.99 

aoG 

27.67 

74 
6.83 

38 

8.61 

1,064 

100.00 

UOUB,  DAY  AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


Ko.  employed  by  the  hoar. 
Ko.  employed  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 

60 

608 

4 

18 

278 

4 

8 
66 

86 
990 

8 

7.94 

38 

91.83 
.73 

Totals  

672 
61.99 

300 
27.67 

74 
6.83 

38 
3.51 

1.084 
100.00 

100. OO 

Percentages  

PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Ranire 

of  em^ploy' 

ment. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


January    . . 
February  . 

March 

April   

Itoy  

June 

Jnly  

August   ... 
September 
October  ... 
Korember 
Deeember 


Averages 


690 
690 
700 
718 
732 
748 
730 
756 
754 
746 
728 
720 


728 


284 
290 
298 
304 
334 
338 
306 
312 
298 
316 
306 
324 


309 


974 
060 


1.022 
1.066 
1.086 
1.058 
1.068 
1.052 
1.062 
1.034 
1.044 


10.37 


89.63 
90.23 
91.89 
94.10 
98.15 


97.42 
98.84 
96.86 
97.79 
96.21 
96.13 


95.49 


10.87 
9.77 
8.U 
5.90 
1.85 


2.58 
1.66 
3.14 
2.21 
4.79 
3.87 


4.51 


Days  in  operation,  297. 

Hoam  of  labor— summer,  10.8;  winter,  9.8. 

Number  of  accidents,  14. 

Total  wages  paid,  1861,708. 

Total  salanea  paid,  140,764. 
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BLACKSMITHING. 
(classified  weekly  earnings.) 


Classification. 

Males 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  18 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

Per  oeni- 

■^25.00  per  week  and  over.. 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

6 

8 

8 

12 

46 

64 

68 

128 

106 

60 

72 

20 

32 

8 

4 

10 

2 

6 
8 
8 

12 

46 

64 

68 

128 

106 

60 

72 

24 

38 

8 

4 

10 

8 

4 

6 

6 

.87 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1.17 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

1.17 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

1.7S 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

6.71 

11.00  but  under   12.00 

9.a 

10.00  but  uncTer   11.00 

• 

9.9a 

9 .00  but  un3er    10.00 

18.61 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

15.45 

7.00  but  under     8.00. ..... 

8.72 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

10.4S 

5.60  but  under     6.00 

4 

^••••••••a 

S.4S 

5.00  but  under     6.50 

6 

5.54 

4.50  but  under     6.00 

1.17 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

.n 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

1.4B 

3  00  but  under      3.50 

4 
4 
2 

2 

i 

1.17 

2  50  but  under     3.00 

.M 

2  00  but  under     2.50 

4 
6 

.87 

1  50  but  under     2.00 

.87 

Under  SI  50        

Totals     

654 
95.34 

2.04 

[        18 
2.62 

686 
100.00 

100.08 

Percentages  ...*. 

HOUR.   DAY   AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


No.  employjp^  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


Totals  

Percentages 


44 

582 
28 

2 
16 

46 

608 

32 

10 
4 

664 

96.34 

14 
2.04 

18 
2.62 

686 
100.00 

0.78 

88.88 

4.88 


100.08 


PERSONS    KMPLOYED.     RAXOE     OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND    UNEMPLOY- 
MENT—BY MONTHS. 


Months. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Ranire 

of  em  ploy  • 

ment. 

Ranfre 
of  onem- 
ploymont. 

.Tanuarv  

692 
600 
612 
616 
616 
604 
614 
600 
694 
608 
610 

608 

1 

6 
6 
6 

14 
14 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

598 
606 
618 
630 
630 
610 
620 
606 
600 
614 
616 
614 

94.92 
96.19 
98.09 

6.08 

February    

S.81 

March  

l.tt 

April  

May  

Jun»»    

96.82 
98.41 
96.19 
96.23 
97.46 
97.77 
97.46 

S.18 

JU/V    

1  Si 

August   

3.81 

Seotember  

4.T7 

October   

2.54 

November  

8.28 

December 

8.64 

Averages    

606.17 

7.33 

613.50 

97.S0 

2.78 

Days  in  operation,  282. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter,  9.4. 

Number  of  accldentfl.  10. 

Total  wages  paid,  $279,314. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $400. 
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BRICK  AND  STONB  MASONS, 
iclussifled  weekly  eamlngg.) 


Classification. 

Males 

oves  IH 

years. 

Females 

over  18 

years. 

Males 

under  IH 

years. 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

Per  cent- 
ages. 

S25.00  per  week  and  over.. 

8 

72 
24G 
206 

[ 

1 

8      i             .GO 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

1 



72 

246 

206 

102 

70 

52 

74 

362 

228 

116 

40 

4.55 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

•        •• 

1 

15.57 

Ifi.OO  but  under   18.00 

1  ••••■*•■•  • 

. 

13.04 

13.00  but  imder   15.00 

102 

70 

52 

74 

.%2 

228 

112 

40 



6.46 

12.00  but  under   13.00 

4.43 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

3.29 

10. 00  but  under   11.00 

4.69 

9.00  but  under   10.00 

22.91 

8.00  but  uncier     9.00 

14.43 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

4 

7.35 

6. OO  but  under     7.00 

2.54 

5  50  but  unfler     6.00 

S  00  but  uncler     5.50 



2 

"2 

.12 

4  fiO  but  under     5.00 

;;:;;:;;;;  :::::::::i 

4  00  but  under     4.50 

........... 

3  5rt  bnt  under     4.00 



S  00  but  under     8.50...... 

•■••««»••■ 



2 

2 

"  '.a 

2  50  but  under     3.00 

•••*•*•••• 



2  00  but  under     2.60 

1  BO  hilt  under      2.00 

TTnder  SI. 50    

^     .^ 

^ 

Totals  

1,572 
99.50 

8 
.60 

1.580. 
100.00 

100.00 

PerceutaKes  

HOUR.   DAY   AND   PIECE  HANDS. 


Ny>.  employed  by  the  bour. 
Ko.  employed  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


Totals  

Percentaijes 


858 

700 

14 


1.572 
99.50 


2 

860 

706 
14 

64.43 

6 

44.09 

.88 

1 

8 
.60 

1,580 
100.00 

r     loo.oo 

PERSONS    KMPLOYED,     RANGE     OP     EMPLOYMENT    AND  /  UNEMPLOY- 

MENT— BY   MONTHS. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Ranffe 
of  employ- 
ment. 


Ranse 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


Jananry  .. 
February   . 

March  

April  

May  

June-  

July  

Anipist   ... 
September 
<ictober  ... 
November 
December  , 


Averagea 


314 

3S2 

664 

998 

1.150 

1.296 

1.U2 

1.068 

1.062 

1.106 

896 

696 


I 


798.66 


314 

332 

654 

998 

1.150 

1.296 

1.112 

1.068 

1.662 

1.106 

696 


24.22 
25.61 
42.74 
77.00 
88.73 


85.80 
82.40 
81.94 
86.33 
69.13 
53.70 


798.66 


61.56 


75.78 
74.39 
57.26 
23.00 
11.27 


14.30 
17.00 
18.06 
14. 67 
30.87 
46.30 


38.44 


Days  in  operation.  171. 

Hours  of  labor— flummer.  9.7;  winter,  8.4. 

Number  of  accidents.  12. 

Total  wages  paid,  $435,616. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $6,000. 

eo 
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CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDING, 
(classified  weeklj  earnings.) 


Classiflcation. 

Males 

over  la 

years. 

Females 

over  i8 

)ears. 

MaVs 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

under  I** 

>ea.8. 

TotaU. 

Per  wait 
ages. 

$25.00  per  week  nnd  over.. 

3 

15 

111 

297 

243 

1.260 

396 

936 

1.545 

294 

318 

171 

42 

30 

18 

1 
1 

3 

15 
111 
297 
243 

1.260 
396 
936 

1.545 

294 

333 

189 

54 

ao 

88 

8 

8 

18 

.OS 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

.« 

18.00  lint  uiidfr    20.00 

1.98 

15.00  bur  uihIit    is. 00 

6.16 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

4.21 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

21.87 

11.00  iiut  under    12.00 

6.S8 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

16.2i 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

26.81 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

6.10^ 

7.00  bur  untler     8.00 

9 
6 

6 

3 

12 

6.77 

ff.OO  but  under     7.00 

6.50  but  under     6.00 

9 

8.27 
.98 

6.00  but  under     5,50 

.68 

4.60  bur  nufler     5.00 

16 

.57 

4.00  bui  under     4.50 

3 

.06 

8  60  lint  under     4.00 

3 
6 

.06 

8  00  but  under     3.50 

3 

9 

•SL 

2  60  lint  under     3  00 

2  00  lint  under      2.50« 

1  60  lint  under      2.00 

Under  81.50 

Totals 

5.6S8 
98.69 

21 
.37 

46 
.78 

9 
.16 

6.763 
100.09    ' 

lOO.Ot 

Percentasres  

HOUR,  DAY  AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


fCo  emidoved  bv  the  bonr. 

1 

t  422 

7 
14 

15 
80 

2.444 

3.172 
147 

42.4<^ 

No.  enudoyed  by  the  day..     8.119 
Mo   emnloreu  on  niece  wk.         147 

9 

66.64 

2.6i 

Totals  

6.688 
98.69 

21 
.37 

46 

.78 

9 
.16 

5.763 
100.00 

lOO.M 

PeroentaceB  

PERSONS    EMPLOYED.    RANOR 

MENT- 


OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOY- 
RY  MONTHS. 


Months. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotalB- 

Ran^e 
of  employ- 
ment. 

Ranee 
of  a*-eni- 
pIo>ment. 

Jnnnnrv  

1,521 
1  647 
22U8 

3  186 

3  sno 

4.716 
4.774 
4.493 

4  287 
4. 191 
3.213 
2,379 

8 
3 
3 

12 
9 
9 

30 
30 
6 
9 
3 
3 

1.524 
16-0 
2.211 
8  198 
3.399 
4.725 
4  804 
4.523 
4. 293 
4  203 
3  216 
2.3S2 

31.72 
34.34 
46.02 
66.66 
70.75 
98.35 

89.36 
87,48 
66.91 
49.5S 

68.a 

Februiirv  

65.66 

AI II  rcli 

63.96 

April   

83.44 

Unv   

29.25 

June  

1.C5 

julv  

August  

5.88 

Si'utrniber  

10.64 

OrfoluT  

12.ie 

No\*en»l»er    

83.06 

I>ecenil»er 

60.42 

Avoniifos   I     3.334       | 


10       I      8.344       I       69.C0 


80.46 


Days  In  openitlon.  1S6. 

TTonrs  of  bibiir— Huninier.  9.8;  winter,  8.6. 

Number  of  nccidents.  60. 

Total  wtif^es  paid.  I1.SGC.968. 

Total  salnries  paid.  116.060. 
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CARRIAGE  AND   WAGON   MAKING, 
(classifled  weekly  enrnlngs.) 


CJassifieation. 

Males 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  lA 

yearit. 

Males 

uuder lb 

years. 

Females 

under  ib 

^ears. 

Totals. 

Per  <;^nt> 
ages. 

• 

25.00  per  week  and  over.. 

' ; 

1 

1 

tO.OO  liiit  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under   20.00 

4 

6 
10 
68 
28 
46 
114 
SO 
62 
20 

8 

6 

8 

2*" 

8 

4 

6 

10 

68 

28 

46 

114 

30 

52 

20 

8 

6 

8 

4 

8 

12 

.94 

15.00  l>ui  under    IS.OO 

1.41 

13.00  Itut  uuder   15.00 

2.35 

12.00  l»ut  untler    13.00 

15.97 

11  GO  lint  under   12.00 

6.58 

10.00  liut  under    11.00 

10.79 

9.ro  lint  under    10.00 

26.77 

8.00  lint  under     9.00 

7.04 

7.rO  hut  under     8.00 

12.21 

6-00  lint  uuder     7.00 

4^ 

B.50  lint  uuder     6.00 

■/•••••••■ 

1.87 

6.00  but  un4lpr     5.50 

1 

1.41 

4.50  but  uuder     6.00 

1.87 

4. on  hilt  nuHer     4..'i0 

4 
6 

4 

.94 

3.50  but  under     4.0O 

1.87 

8. no  but  under     3.60 

2.82 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

2.00  bnt  under     2.50 

2 

2 

.47 

1  6^  but  unQer     2.00 

Uuder  <1.50  

410 
96.24 

Totnls  

16 
8.76 

428 
100.00' 

100.00 

Percentngeg  

HOUR.  DAY  AND  PIKCE  HANDS. 


Ho.  emplnred  by  the  hour. 

10 

876 

24 

« 

10 

392 

24 

2.86 

Ko.  employed  by  the  day.. 
Mo.  employee!  on  piece  wk. 

16 

92.01 

6.64 

Totals  

410 
96.24 

16 
3.76 

426 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentfiires  1 

PERSONS    EllPLOYED.     RANGE    OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND    XJNEMPLOY 

MEXT— BY  MONTHS. 


Mcnthfl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Rnn^re 

•if  emnloy 

ment. 

Rnnire 
nf  nnom- 
ployment. 

Junuflrv  

376 
374 
8^0 
B^6 
400 
ff>6 
396 
864 
3'i6 

3r,s 

354 

376 
374 
'380 
3«6 
400 

r^ 

3<»6 
864 
?R6 
3SS 
?5t 
854 

94. 
93.5 
95. 
96.5 

6. 

Kebnijirr    

6.6 

lliirr-h   

5. 

Aiirll   

3.5 

Mny  

Jnne    

""99: 

99. 

91. 

89. 

f59.5 

88.5 

88.5 

1. 

Jnlv  

1. 

Auxiifft    

9. 

Benteuiber  

11. 

Oetobt»r  

10.5 

ICo veu'  ber    

11  5 

DeeenibtT    

354 

11  5 

Avenijres    

374.5    1 

874.5 

93.5 

1              6.5 

Vnv^  In  "penitlon.  282. 

Kour^  of  bilior— ^nninier,  10;  winter,  9.2. 

Number  of  nerldent^.  2. 

Totnl  wiiires  pnld.  11^.562. 

Total  salaries  paid,  |5,648. 
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MACHINISTS, 
(clussified  weekly  earnings.) 


Classifloation. 

Males 

oyer  l8 

years. 

Females 

over  18 

years. 

Males 

undt'r  18 

years. 

Females 

under l^ 

learK. 

Totals. 

• 

Per  cent 

$25.00  per  week  and  over.. 

6 
3 
9 
93 
42 
48 
18 
66 
99 
30 
66 
24 

6 
3 
9 
93 
42 
48 
18 
66 
99 
30 
66 
30 

1.08 

20.00  but  under  J25.00 

.51 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

• 

1.56 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

.......... 

16.07 

13.00  but  undor    15.00 

7.rs 

12.f0  but  un^Ter    13.00 





8.29 

11. OO  but  under    12.00 

1 

».ll 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

1 1 

11.39 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

17.09 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

5.19 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

11.39 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

6 

5.19 

5  50  but  under      6.00 ' 

f»  00  but  under      5.50 

24 
0 
3 



24 
6 
6     • 

4.15 

4  50  but  under      5.00 

1.04 

4  00  but  nnder      4.50.   .   .. 

3 

f          1.04 

^  R(i  but  under      4  00 ' 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

2  50  hut  under      3.00..   . . ; 

8 



9 



9 
6 

21 
6 
3 
3 

3.04 

•••••••••• 

l.OS 

2  00  hut  nnder      2.50 

3 

.51 

1  BO  hut  under      2.00 



3 

.61 

Tinder  SI  .'lO       

1 

1                  1 

Totals  

Percentaeeg   

540 
93.27 

18 
3.11 

18 
3.11 

3 
.51 

579 
100.00 

100.00 

HOUU.  DAY  AND  PIKCB  HANDS. 


No.  employed  by  the  hour.! 
No.  employer!  by  the  day.. I 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk.l 


Totals 


135 

402 

3 


540 


Percentages  I    93.27 


11 

7 

146 

430 

3 

25.22 

18 

3 

74.27 
.51 



18 
8.11 

18 
3.11  ■ 

3 
.51 

579 
100.00 

lOO.OO 

PERSONS    EMPLOYED,     UANGE    OP    EMPLOYMENT     AND    UNEMPLOY- 
MENT—BY MONTHS. 


1 

Months. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Ranfl^ 

of  employ 

meat. 

Raoffe 
of  nnero- 
ployment. 

.Tanuary  

40A 
423 
4»l 
417 
435 
441 
444 
471 
492 
483 
474 
534 

12 
12 
12 
21 
21 
21 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

420 
435 
462 
438 
456 
462 
456 
483 
504 
495 
486 
546 

76.92 
79.67 
84.61 
80.21 
83.51 
84.61 
83.61 
88.46 
92.30 
90.65 
89.01 

23.0B 

Kebruarv    

20.S2 

starch  

15.S9 

April   

19.79 

.May  

June    

16.49 
r            15.99 

amy  

AUKUSt    w 

10.49 

11.54 

Sent  ember  

7.T0 

October   

9.35 

November  

10.99 

December    

i 

I 
Averaf^es 

450 

14.25 

470.25 

86.06 

13.99 

Days  In  operation,  264. 

Houra  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter,  9.6. 

Number  of  aecldentf?,  9. 

Total  wages  paid.  $221,865. 

Total  salaries  paid,  125,809. 
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MABBLE   AND    STONE    CDTTIMJ. 
(classified  weekly  earnings.) 


Classification.            m 

Males 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  18 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

Per  cent- 
ages. 

125.00  per  weeic  and  over.. 

8 

4 

24 

22 

30 

78 

36 

48 

58 

20 

64 

18 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

» 

8' 

1.84 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

4 

24 
22 
30 
78 
36 
48 

.92 

18.00  but  under   20.00 

••••«••••• 

5.52 

15.00  but  under   18.00 

5.06 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

6.91 

12.00  but  under   13.00 

17.97 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

8.29 

10.00  but  under   11.00 



••.••••>•• 

11.05 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

f j 

1         58 

13.36 

8.00  but  nnder     9.00 

1 

20 
64 
22 
6 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

4.60 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

14.74 

6.00  but  under     7.00 



4 

5.07 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

1 

1.89 

6.00  but  under     5.50 



1 

.47 

4.60  but  under     .'i.CO 

• •••! 

.*7 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

.47 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

2 
2 
2 

.93 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

.47 

2.60  but  under     3.00 

.47 

2.00  but  under     2.60...;.. 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

Under  SI. 60 

» 

» 

Totals  

424 
97.70 

.     10 
2.80 

1 

434 
100.00 

100.00 

Percentages  | 

HOUB,  DAX  AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


Mo.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


Totals  

Percentages 


106 

314 

4 

2 

8 

108 

322 

4 



424 

97.70 

10 
2.30 

434 
100.00 

24.89 

74.19 

.92 


100.00 


PEBSONS     EMPLOYED,     BANOE     OP    EMPLOYMENT     AND    UNEMPLOY 

MENT-BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Banre 
of  employ- 
ment. 

Banse 
of  nn  em- 
ployment. 

Jannarv 

I 
192 

192 
298 
366 
438 
458 
458 
428 
458 
403 
392 
334 
278 

41.92 
62.88 
79.91 
95.63 

68.08 

February 

298 
266 
438 
458 
458 
428 
458 
402 
392 
334 
278 

37.12 

March  

20.09 

April  

4.87 

May  

^nne  

1 

■ 

July  

August  

September  

Od ober 

93.44 

6.56 

87'.77*" 
85.58 
72.92 
60.91 

12.23 

14.42 

November    



27.08 

Dp4?eniher 

39.09 

Ayerages  

375.16 

375.16 

81.87 

18.13 

Days  in  operation,  263. 

Hours  of  la l)or— summer,  9.9;  winter,  8.8. 

Knmber  of  accidents,  — . 

Total  wages  paid.  $179,170. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $38,918. 
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MERCHANT  TAILORING, 
(classified  weekly  enrnings.) 


Classification. 

Males 

over  18 

yeard. 

Foniales 

over  18 

years. 

Mnles 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

UDdf«r  18 

years. 

1 

Totals. 

Per  cen^ 
ages. 

^.00  per  week  nnd  over.. 

12 

20 

16 

62 

68 

72 

118 

142 

168 

114 

74 

82 

8 

8      I 
2 
8 

1 

12 

20 

16 

62 

68 

72 
122 

144      < 
176 
116 
110 
120 

36 

32 

58 

22 

14 

28 

18 
2 
6 
2 

.96 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

l.o» 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

1.27 

15.00  but  under    18.00 

4.98 

13.00  but  under   15.00 -. 

5.42 

12.00  but  upder    13.00 



5.74 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

4 

2 

8 

2 

36 

38 

24 

24 

46 

10 

12 

2 

4 

9.73 

10.00  but  under   11.00 

11.47 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

14.91 

8.00  Imt  under     9.00 

9.24 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.76 

tJ.OO  but  under     7.00 

9.66 

5.60  but  under     6.00 

5.00  but  under     6.50 

2 

2 

2.87 
2.54 

4 .50  but  under     6.00 

4.00  but  under     4.60...... 

4 
4 
2 
18 
8 
2 
2 
2 

6 

4.62 
1           1.7« 

3.60  but  under     4.00 

!          l.U 

S.OO  bnt  under     3.60 

8 
2 

2.22 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

2.00  bnt  under     2.50 

4 

1.44 
.If 

1  60  bnt  under     2.00 

4 

.49 

Under  $1.50 

.15 

Totals 


Percentages 


984 
78.34 


212 
16.87 


44      I 


8.62 


16 
1.27 


a,2S6 
100.00 


lOO.M 


HOUR,  DAY  AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


No.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


Totals  

Percentages 


10 

190 
784 


984 
78.34 


4 

78 
190 


212 

16.87 


2 
30 
12 


44 
8.52 


2 

4 

10 


15 

1.27 


18 
302 
936 


1.266 
100.00 


1.44 
24.04 
74.62 


100.09 


PERSONS  .IC^IPLOYKD,     RANGP:    OF    EMPLOYilENT     AND    ITNEMPI.OY- 

MBNT-BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 


January  ... 
February   . 

March 

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


Averages 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Ranve 
of  employ- 
ment. 


Ranire 
of  anem . 
ploy  men  t- 


990 

920 

980 

1.008 

1.042 

1.056 

918 

876 

1,002 

1.002 

976 


212 
210 
224 
228 
226 
222 
222 
208 
228 
226 
222 
220 


I 


1,202 
1.130 
1.204 
1,236 
1,268 
1.278 
1.140 
1.084 
1.186 
1.228 
1.224 
1,196 


977.34  I         220.66  |      1,198 


Pays  In  operation.  281. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter.  9.5. 

Number  of  accidents.  2. 

Total  wages  paid,  $543,128. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $89,490. 


94.05 
88.41 
94.20 
96.70 
99.21 


6.95 

11.59 
6.85 
S.9I 
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GENERAL  CONTRACTING, 
(classified  weekly  earnings.) 


Classification. 

Hales 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  18 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

3  ears. 

Females 

under  18 

years . 

Totals. 

Per  cent 
ages. 

186.00  per  week  and  over.. 

36 

30 
1?9 

93 
189 
126 

30 

1 

36 

30 

129 

93 

189 

126 

30 

360 

717 

273 

48 

15 

1.7i 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

«•■■••••.• 

1.46 

18.00  but  under   20.00 



6.29 

15.00  but  under  18.00 

4.54 

13.00  but  under  15.00 

9.22 

12.00  but  under   13.00 

6.15 

11.00  but  under   12.00 

1.46 

10.00  but  under   11.00 

360 

17.64 

9.00  but  under   10.00 

717 
273 

48 

15 
1 

1 ..' 

34.95 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

1 :..::. 

13.80 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

2.33 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

.72 

5.60  but  under     6.00 

• 

5.00  but  under     5.50 



1 

•••••"•••• 

4.50  but  under     5.00 6 

6 

.29 

4.09  but  under     4 .50 - 



3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50 

■ 

2.60  but  under     3.00 

2.09  but  under     2.50 

••  ••• 

- 

1. GO  but  under   •2.00. .'.... 

Under  fl.50  

1 

Totals 

2.062 
100.00 

1 

2.052 
100.00 

100. oo 

Percentaf?e«  

i 

UOUtt,  DAY  AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


Ho,  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day.. 
Ne.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


Totals  

Percentages 


821 

321 
1,731 

1,731 

2.052 

i 

2,052 
100.00 

100.00 

1 
1 

15;«r 
84.3S 


100.90 


TBRSONS    EMPLOyED,     RANGE     OF     EMPLOYMENT 

MENT— BY  MONTHS. 


AND     UNEMPLOY- 


Months. 


January  .., 
February 
March  ..... 

April   

May  

June   

July  

August  

September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


Averages 


.1 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

KanfTO 
of  employ- 
ment. 

Ranfre 
of  unem- 
ployment. 

222 

222 

234 

213 

951 

1.023 

1.065 

1.314 

1.206 

1,287 

1,835 

1,284 

759 

12.09 

12.75 
11.07 
51.82 
55.74 
58.03 
71.60 
65.72 
70.13 

87.91 

234 

87.26 

213 

88.93 

951 

48.18 

1.023 

44.28 

1,065 

41.97 

1,314 

28.40 

1.206 

84.28 

1,287 

1,836 

1,284 

759 

29.87 

69.97 
41.36 

30.03 

S       68.64 

949.41 

949.41 

51.71 

4S.ai 

Days  iu  operation,  20L 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter,  8.9. 

Number  of  accidents,  39. 

Total  wages  paid,  (456,426. 

Total  salaries  paid,  144,176. 
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PAINTIM>. 
(classified  weekly  eamlo^.) 


Cla68ifioation. 


MaloA 

over  18 

yean. 

Females 

over  18 

ytiara 

Males 

under  U 

years. 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

125.00  per 

20.00  but 

18.00  but 

15.00  but 

13.00  but 

12.00  but 

U.OO  but 

10.00  but 

9.00  but 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

6.60  but 

6.00  but 

4.60  but 

4.00  but 

3.60  but 

3.00  but 

2.60  but 

2.00  but 

1.50  but 

Under  $1. 


un(!er 
uu<ler 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
unBer 
under 
under 
under 
unHer 
60 


week  and  oyer. 

under  $25.00 

under   20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 


8.00. 
7.00. 
6.00. 
5.50. 
5.00. 
4.60. 
4.00. 
3.50. 
8.00. 
2.50. 
2.00. 


8 

36 

160 

416 

168 

188 

256 

104 

80 

48 

12 

12 

4 


Totals  j    l,i90 

Peroentagefl  {    96.43 


12 
4 

8 


4 

4 


4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
12 


12 
.76 


8 

36 

160 

416 

168 

192 

239 

104 

80 

64 

16 

20 

4 

4 

4 

12 

8 

8 

12 


56 
3.56 


4      ;    1,572 
.25        100.00 


Per  oont- 

ages. 


.50 

2.2» 

10.19 

26.47 

10.69- 

12.22 

16.29 

6.62^ 

5.09 

4.0S 

1.02 

1.27 

.25 

.25' 

.2S 

.76 

.50 

.60 

.7$ 


100.00 


HOtR,  DAY  AND  PIECK  HANDS. 


No.  employed  bv  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 

Totals  j    1,500 

Percentages   |    96.43 


44.28 

54.96 
.76 


100.00 


PERSONS     EMPLOYRD.     UANGE     OF     EMPLOYMENT     AND     UNEMPLOY- 
MENT—BY MONTHS. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


January  ... 
February   . 

March 

April   

May  

Jane 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 


Averages  ]     1,056.33 


\- 


452 

520 

1.172 

1.280 

1.540 

1,488 

1,240 

1.176 

l.l&S 

1.156 

S8S 

576 


4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

16 

16 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Totals. 


456 

524 

1,176 

1,284 

1.556 

1,&04 

1.256 

1.180 

1.192 

1,160 

892 

580 


Ranre 
of  employ- 
ment. 


1,063.33 


Days  in  oi>eratlon,  196. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  9.7;  winter.  8.8. 

Number  of  accidents,  4. 

Total  wages  paid,  1522,064. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $14,200. 


Range 
of  nnem- 
ploymeot- 


29.30 
33.67 
75.57 
82.51 


96.€6 
80.71 
75.83 
76.60 
74.65 
57.32 
37.27 


68.31 


70.70 
66.33 
24.43 
17.49 


S.3i 
19.29 
24.17 
23.40 
25.45 
42.6» 
62.73 


31.69 
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PLUMBING, 
(classified  weekly  ea^nlDgs.) 


Classification. 

Males 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  Vi 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

under  lb 

years. 

Totols. 

Per  cent- 
ages. 

I2S.0O  per  week  and  over. . 
20.00  bat  under  126.00 

2 
36 
52 
66 
46 
48 
24 
62 
204 
40 

36 

36 

1 

2 
36 
62 
66 
46 
48 

24     ] 
62 
204 
42 
38 
36 

.27 

6.02 

18.00  bat  under    20.00 

•••••■•«•• 

7.2C 

15.00  but  under   IS.OO 

•»•••••«•• 

7.82 

13.00  but  under   15.00 i 

6.42 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

6.70 

11.00  but  under    12.00 

r          3.36 

10.00  but  under    11.00 

8.65 

9.00  but  under    in. 00 1 

28.49 

8.00  but  under      9.00.   ...  ' 

'^ 

5.86 

7.00  but  under     8.00 1 

5.81 

6.00  but  under     7.00 ; 

5.60  but  under     U.OO I 

5.03 

S.OO  but  under      ii.50 

2 

8 

12 

6 

8 

i 

6 
10 
14 
16 
16 

6 

.85 

4.60  buf  nndpr      5.00 

2 
2 
10 
6 
6 

1.40 

4.00  but  under      1.50. ..... 

\ 

1.96 

t.fiO  but  under     4.00 

2.24 

3  OA  tinf  nnrfpr      3  50 

2 

2.24 

2.50  but  under     3.00 

.85 

2  00  hut  nn3er      2.50 

..........( 

1.60  but  nnHer     2.00 

2 

t          2 

.27 

Under  tl  BO    

Tot«l0  

Percentages  j 

680 
94.97 

8 
1. 11 

28 
3.92 

716 
100.00 

100.00 

• 

HOUR.   DAY   AND   PIECE   HANT>S. 


No.  employ  eel  by  the  hour. 
No.  employ ecT  Vy  the  day.. 
KV>.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


Total*  

Percentages 


192 

486 

2 


680 
94.97 


2 
6 

6 
22 

290 

514 

2 

27.94 

71.79 

.27 

8 
l.U 

28 
8.92 

716 
100.00 

100.00 

PERSONS    K^IPLOYED. 


RANGE    OF     EMPLOYMENT 
MENT— BY  MONTHS. 


AND     UNEMPLOY 


Months. 


Males. 


Females . 


Totals. 


Raufre 
of  employ- 
ment. 


Ranffe 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


January  

February   

Mnrch  

April  

MSy i 

June  

July  

Anguft  

September  

October  

November    

December  

Averages 


392 
366 
362 
456 
466 
498 
Gi)6 
546 
680 
556 
536 
468 


td 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 


394 
36S 
364 
464 
474 
506 
510 
550 
5^4 
560 
540 
470 


477.67  I 


Days  In  operation,  245. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  9.6;  winter,  8.4. 

Number  of  accidents,  — . 

Total  wages  paid,  1314,800. 

Total  salaries  paid,  123,178. 


67.46 
63.01 
62.32 
79.45 
81.16 
86.64 
87.32 
94.17 


95.89 
92.46 
80.47 


4.33  I         482       )        82.53      | 


32.54 
36.99 
37.68 
20.5-> 
18.84 
13.36 
12.68 
5.83 


4.11 

7.64 

19.53 


17.47 
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PRINTING   AND    PUBLISHING, 
(classified  weekly  earnings.) 


Classification. 

Male3 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  1» 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

years 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

Per  een%- 
agea. 

526.00  per  week  and  over.. 

34 

63 

38 

126 

181 

108 

76 

106 

139 

96 

113 

135 

37 

81 

28 

35 

13 

11 

84 

63 

88 

126 

131 

108 

91 

110 

145 

119 

152 

179 

6S 

137 

67 

88 

62 

186 

81 

67 

43 

26 

1.14 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

.......... 

S.6i 

18.00  but  under    aO.OO 

1.81 

16.00  but  under    18.60 

6.11 

18.00  but  under    15.00 

6.31 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

11 .00  but  under    12.00 

6.21 

15 
4 
6 
23 
27 
32 
22 
38 
19 
24 
28 
44 
15 
12 

4.41 

10.00  but  under   11.00 

• 

s.n 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

7.« 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

6.77 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

12 
10 
8 
16 
12 
18 
18 
61 
44 
41 
28 
22 

7.0 

^.00  but  under     7.00 

5.60  but  under     0.00 

5.00  but  under     5.50 

4.60  but  under     5.00 

4.00  but  under     4.50 

3.50  but  under     4.00 

3.00  but  under     3.50. ..... 

2.60  but  under     3.00 

2*" 

1 

2 

8 

6 

8 
20 
22 
14 
15 

4 

8.61 
8.66 
6.fS 
3.27 
4.61 

8.n 

6.89 
1          8.94 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

8.21 

1.60  but  under     2.00 

tM 

Under  SI. 50 

•»••••■••• 

1.21 

Totals  • 

1.370 
66.47 

804 

14.76 

285 
13.83 

102 
4.96 

2.061 
100.00 

109.09 

Percentaises  

HOUR,   DAY  AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


Ko.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 

168 

1.033 

174 

84 
200 

70 

1 

88 

246 
6 

2 

97 

3 

232 

1,676 
263 

Il.tf 
76.41 
12.21 

Totals  

1.370            804 
66.47          14. 7S 

286 
18.88 

102 
4.98 

2.061 
100.00 

100.01 

Percentages  

PERSONS    l?3^PLOYED,   -RANGE     OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND  -  UNBMPLOT* 

.    MENT— BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Raofre 

<>f  employ 

ment. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


January  .. 
February  . 
March   .... 

April   

MSy  

June 

July  

August  

September 
October  ... 
November 
December  , 


1.689 
1.5817 
1.607 
1.635 
1.618 
1.626 
1.610 
1.688 
1.600 
1.006 
1.626 
1.639 


f: 


387 
408 
896 
410 
400 
396 
400 
391 
393 
382 
388 
887 


1.976 
2.006 
2.003 
2.046 
2.018 
2.022 
2,010 
1.979 
1.993 
1.990 
2.008 
2.0S6 


96.68 
98.04 
97.94 


-1: 


98.67 
98.87 
98.28 
96.77 
97.45 
97.81 
98.14 
99.07 


Averages    |     1.611.84  |         394.41  |     2.006.25  1       98.09 


8.9 

1.96 
2.61 


1.81 
1.18 
1.72 
8.28 
2.SI 
2.61 
1.81 


1.1 


Days  In  operation.  296. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  10.3;  winter, 

Number  of  accidents,  11. 

Total  wages  paid.  $852,013. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $287,430. 


9.9. 
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TINSMITHS. 
(Classified  weekly  earnings.) 


Classification . 

Males 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  1» 

years. 

Kales 

nnder 18 

years. 

FemnleJi 

under  l!* 

years. 

Totals. 

Per  oenl- 
aKos. 

^26.00  per  week  and  over 1 

20.00  but  un(}er  $2o.OO 

18.00  but  under   20.00 

15 

20 

5 

25 

is"* 

20 

5 
25 
20 
20 
60 
20 
45 
40 

5 

6.00 

16.00  but  under   18.00 

6.06 

13.00  but  under   15.00 

12.00  but  under   13.00 

1.06 

8.34 

U.OO  but  unuer    12.00 20 

6.67 

10.00  but  under   11 .00 20 

6.67 

9.00  but  uniler   10.00. . 

00 
20 
45 
25 
5 

...••..... 

19.99 

8.00  but  un3er     9.00 

6.67 

7.00  but  unaer     8.00 

15.00 

6.00  but  nnder     7.00 

15 

18.84 

5.G0  but  under     COO 

1.67 

S.OO  but  under     C.50 

' 

4.60  but  under     5.00 

5 
10 
10 

5 
10 
10 

1.67 

4.0O  but  nnder     4.60 

8.83 

8.'^  but  nnder     4.00 

8.83 

3.00  but  under     3. GO 

2.50  but  unTler     Sf.OO 

2.00  but  un?er     2.60 

1.60  but  under     2,00 

Under  tl.50  

Totals  

260 
86.67 

40 
13.83 

300 

160.00 

Percentages  

• 

100.00 

HOUR,   DAY   AND  PIECE   HANDS. 


No.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employe<I  by  the  day.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 

96 
166 

20 
20 

116 
186 

88.88 

61.67 

• 

260 
86.67 

Totals  

40 
13.33 

300 
100.00 

100.00 

Percentaires  

PERSONS    EMPLOYED,     RANGE     OF     EMPLOYMENT  '  AND  •  UNEMPLOT- 

MENT— BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 


January  .. 
February  , 
Mnroh  .... 

April  

May. 

June 

July  

August-  — 
September 
October  ... 
Norember 
December  . 


Arerasres 


Females. 


Totals. 


Ranire 

of  employ 

meat. 


Raufce 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


176 
200 
210 
206 
220 
216 
226 
210 
200 
245 
235 
185 


■I- 
210.41  |. 


175 
200 
210 
206 
220 
215 
225 
210 
200 
246 
235 
1?6 


210.41 


Days  in  operation,  265. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter,  8.8. 

Number  of  accidents.  — . 

Total  wages  paid.  $96,265. 

Total  salaries  paid,  136,800. 
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WELL   DRIVERS, 
(clasglfled  weekly  earnings.) 


Classification . 

Males 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  IS 

years. 

Males 

nnder  18 

years. 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

Per  cent- 
agM. 

126.00  per  week  and  over. . 

1 
1 

20.00  but  under  125.00 

1  _..     .. 

18.00  but  under    20.00 

IS 
12 
18 
21 
15 
3 
66 
15 

.        48 
36 

V       6 
18 

3 
3 

18 

12 

18 

21 

15 

3 

66 

15 

48 

36 

6 

18 

9 

3 

3 

6.18 

16.00  bnt  under    18.00 

, 

4.13 

13.00  but  under    15.00 

6.18 

12.00  but  under    13.00 

7.a 

11.00  bnt  under    12.00 





5.16 

10.00  but  uiicTer    11 .00 



: 

1.03 

9.00  but  under    10.00 

1 

22.68 

8.00  but  under     1«.00 

1 

6.  IS 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

16.49 

6.00  but  unHer     7.00 

■■•••••• 

12.38 

5.60  bnt  under     6.00 

• 

2.06 

5.00  bnt  under     5.50 

6.18 

4.50  but  under     5.00 



3.09 

4.00  but  umTer     4.60 

.  .  .A.  •  •  ••  • 

1.08 

3.60  bnt  uniTer     4.00 



IM 

8.00  but  under     3.50 

;;:;;::;::  ::::::::::i 

2. BO  hut  under     3.W 

1 

2.00  but  under     2.60 

i 

"  V 

1.50  but  under     2.00 

Under  11.50  





Totals  

291 
100.00 

' 

291 
100.00 

100.00 

Percentages  

i 

1 ! 

HOUR.    DAY   AND  J»IECB   HANDS. 


No.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  diiy.. 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


Totals  

Percentages 


PERSONS     1J51PLOYED. 


RANGE     OF     EMPLOYMENT 
MENT— BY  MONTHS. 


AND     TJNEMPLOY 


Months. 


January  ... 
Febrnary  . 

March  

April  

May  

June 

July  

AUgUHt    ... 

September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 


Averages 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


216 
234 
234 
264 
273 
267 
243 
249 
237 
246 
246 
222 


! 


Days  In  operation.  214. 

Hours  of  labor-snmmor,   U;   winter,  9.1. 

Nnm^»er  of  accidents.  — . 

Total  wages  p^id,  $100,425. 

Total  salaries  paid,  — . 


246 
234 
234 
264 
273 
267 
243 
249 
237 
246 
246 
222 


I 


Ranire 

of  employ 

ment. 


247.75  I I         247,75  | 


of  niiem-> 
ployroent . 


90.10 
86.71 
85.71 
96.70 


9.90 
14.29 
14.» 

S.30 


97.80 

2.80 

K9.01 

10.99 

91.20 

8.80 

,V6.81 

13.19 

90.10 

9.90 

90.10 

9.90 

81.31 

18.«9 

90.40 

9.60 
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sumaTariks,  or  totals,  of  the  fourteen  preceding 

presentations. 


(classified  weekly  enrnliips.) 


CliASSIPICATION. 


Males 

over  18 

years. 


18.00  but 
15.00  but 
13.00  but 
12.00  but 
U.OO  but 
10.60  but  unBer 

9.00  but  uniier 

8.00  but 

7.00  but 

6.00  but 

6.50  but 

6.C0  but 

4.50  but  under 

4.00  but  under 

3.fO  but 

3.00  but 

2.50  but 

2.00  but 

1.60  but  under 
Under  $1.50 


.00  pep  weel  and  over. 

2U.{At  but  unrwr  125.00 , 

unuer    20.00 

under 
under 
under 
under 


under 
under 
under 
under 
rjjder 


unuer 
un^er 
unuer 
under 


IS.OO... 
15.00. .. 
13.00..., 
12.00... 
U.OO... 
10.00. . . 

9.00... 

8.00... 

7.00... 

6.00... 

5.50... 

5.00... 

4.50... 

4.00... 

3.50... 

3.00... 

2.50... 

2.00... 


Ill 

251 

684 

1,053 

1,08G 

2.430 

1,099 

2,197 

U,(M4 

1.444 

1,182 

754 

162 

267 

123 

91' 

45 

72 


Females 

over  18 

years. 


19 
14 
16 
S3 
80 
94 
58 

102 
87 
53 
S3 

116 
87 
47 


889 


Totals  !    17,007 

Percentages   i     90.94    (     4.73 


Males 

under  18 

years. 


Fomale.s 

under  18 

years. 


24 
52 
21 
40 
44 
47 
52 
131 
88 
59 
60 
24 


642 
3.42 


I 


15 

3 

2 

14 

6 

8 

22 

26 

20 

50 

6 


172 
.91 


Totals. 


Number. 


HI 

251 

6*^4 

1.053 

1,0S6 

2,430 

1.118 

2.211 

4.060 

l,4i7 

1.286 

915 

244 

411 

268 

197 

188 

341 

203 

126 

110 

30 


18.800 
100.00 


Percent. 


.59 

1.34 

3.64 

5.61 

5.68 

12.94 

5.95 

11.77 

21.60 

7.86 

6.85 

4.87 

l.SO 

2.19 

1.43 

1.06 

1.00 

1.82 

1.08 

.68 

.59 

.16 


100.00 


HOUR,    DAY   AND   PIECE   HANDS. 


No.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day.. 
N<L  employed  by  the  piece. 


Totals 


Percentages   i     90.94 


77 
604 
208 

8S9 

4.73 


133 

487 


642 
3.42 


• 

8 

151 

13 

6,291 

12,074 

1,435 

28.14 

64.22 

7.61 

172 
.91 

18.800 
100.00 

100.00 

PERSONS    EMPLOYED,     RANGE    OF     EMPLOYMENT     AND     UNEMPLOY- 
MENT—BY MONTHSr. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Ranire 

of  employ* 

ment. 


Ranffe 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June 

July  

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


,! 


8,159 
8.435 
10.048 
12.558 
13,363 
14,874 
14,574 
14.061 
13,997 
14,535 
12.425 
10,394 


910 

935 

945 

1,001 

1,028 

1,016 

998 

9G7 

951 

959 

940 

958 


Averages  l     12,285     | 


967 


9.069 
9,370 
10.993 
13.559 
14.391. 
15,890 
15,572 
15.028 
14.948 
15.494 
13,365 
11,332 


13,252 


57.07 
58.97 
69.12 
85.33 
90.57 
100.00 
98.00 
94.58 
94.07 
97.51 
84.11 
71.44 


83.40 


42.93 
41.03 
30.88 
14.67 
9.43 


2.00 
5.42 
5.93 
2.49 
15.89 
28.56 


16.60 


Average  days  in  operation,  245.93. 

Average  hours  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter,  9. 

Kttmber  of  accidents,  163. 

Total  wages  paid.  $5,861,299. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $637,862. 


'^^gg  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INDUSTRIES. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EABNINGS. 


Preceding  this  are  fifteen  tables.  Each  of  these  tables,  ex- 
cept the  last  in  order,  covers  the  "Classified  Weekly  Earnings*^ 
and  certain  conditions  of  "Employment"  of  one  trade  or  industry. 
The  last  table  is  a  kind  of  a  summary  of  the  other  fourteen ;  tliat 
is,  it  includes  the  figures  for  the  fourteen  trades  when  combined. 

The  first  part  of  the  preceding  tables  relates  to  classified 
weekly  earnings.  That  is,  it  shows  the  number  of  persons  wha 
received  specified  weekly  earnings.  Concerning  the  persons  em- 
ployed, as  presented  here,  the  first  thing  to  attract  attention  is 
perhaps  the  fact  that  the  employes  have  been  presented  accord- 
ing to  sex  and  age.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  first  column  in 
order  reading  from  left  to  right  includes  all  male  employes  18 
years  of  age  and  over ;  that  the  second  includes  the  female  em- 
ployes 18  years  and  over;  that  the  third  column  includes  the 
males  under  18  years;  that  the  fourth  column  includes  the  fe 
males  under  18  years.  This  embraces  the  classifications  as  to 
age  and  sex. 

The  tables,  however,  show  more  than  this.  In  the  fifth  col- 
umn in  order  we  find  the  total  number  of  persons,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  combined,  and  in  the  sixth  and  last  we  find  the 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  each  class  of  the  total  number 
employed. 

Taking  the  last  table,  the  one  for  all  industries,  we  find,  be- 
sides the  other  facts,  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  persons  in 
each  age  and  sex  class.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  of  the  18,800  per- 
sons employed  in  the  skilled  trades  included  17,097,  or  90.94 
per  cent.,  were  males  18  years  or  over;  that  889,  or  4.73  i>cr 
cent.,  were  females  18  years  or  over;  that  G42,  or  3.42  per  cent^, 
were  males  under  18  years;  and  that  172  persons,  or  .91  per 
cent.,  were  females  under  18  years. 

While  all  of  those  classes  of  employes  are  represented  in  the 
table  for  all  industries,  or  in  the  summaries,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  table  for  many  of  the  industries  when  standing  alone. 
This  IS  readily  seen  from  even  a  glance  at  the  different  tables. 
Brick  and  stone  contractors,  carriage  and  wagon  makers,  mar- 
ble and  stone  contractors  and  tinsmiths  employed  no  females ; 
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blacksmiths  and  plumbers  no  females  under  IS  years;  general 
eoutraetors  and  well  drivers  no  females  and  no  males  under  18 
years.  In  all  the  other  trades,  persons  of  all  classes  were  found 
or  reported. 

Taking  up  the  "Classified  Earnings^*  we  find  first  that  22 
classes  of  specified  earjiings  are  given.  These  classes  begin  with 
$25.00  per  week  and  over,  and  are  gradually  reduced  in  point 
of  amount  until  for  the  last  in  the  table,  which  show  the  num- 
ber who  received  less  that  $1.50  per  week.  Next  we  come  to 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  of  these  classes.  In  the  sum- 
maries, or  table  representing  all  industries,  the  males  18  years 
and  over  are  found  in  all  classes  down  to  $2.50  but  under  $3.00 
per  week.  At  a  lower  earning  than  this  no  males  of  tliis  age 
were  reported.  Of  females  18  years  and  over  no  one  was  re- 
ported as  earning  more  than  $11.00  but  under  $12.00,  and  no 
one  as  less  than  $2.00  but  under  $2.50.  In  all  classes  between 
these  two,  however,  the  females  of  this  age  are  represented.  Of 
the  males  under  18  years  none  are  found  above  the  class  $7.00 
but  under  $8.00,  but  below  this  they  are  found  in  all  classes. 
The  females  under  18  years  are  represented  in  all  classes  of 
earnings  down,  beginning  with  $6.00  but  under  $7.00.  When 
all  persons  are  included  all  classes  of  earnings  in  the  table  are 
represented. 

With  respect  to  earnings,  or  the  amount  earned  per  week,  the 
position  of  the  classes  of  persons  included  stands  as  follows: 
First,  males  18  years  or  over;  second,  females  18  years  or  over; 
third,  males  under  18  years;  fourth,  females  under  18  years. 

To  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  earnings  easier  the 
above  classes  have  been  reduced  in  number.  The  first  exhibit 
in  the  reduced  form  is  the  one  next  in  order,  and  this  shows  the 
number  of  persons  who  received  classified  earnings : 
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NUl^BER   OP   PERSONS   IN    FOUUTK^CN    SKILLED   TRADES.    OR  INDUS- 
TRIES. WHO  RECEIVED  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


ClassificatioD  of  weekly  earnings. 


Number 

of 
males. 


Under  $5.00  per  week. 

$5.00  but  uuder    $6.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

7.C0  but  under     8.00, 

8.00  but  under     9.00. 

9.00  but  under    lO.OO. 

lO.CO  but  under    12.00 

12.00  but  under    15.00 

15.00  but  under    20.00. 

^.00  and  over  , 

Totals  

Percentages 


838 

490 

806 

1,206 

1,444 

4,044 

3,296 

3,516 

1,737 

362 


17,739 
94.35 


Number 

of 
females. 


625 
165 
109 
80 
33 
16 
33 


1,061 
5.65 


Total 
Qomber- 


1.463 

915 
1.2» 
1,477 
4,0&) 
3.32» 
3,al( 
1,737 

362 


18,iM 
lOO.Od 


The  preceding  exhibit  includes  precisely  the  same  number 
of  persons  as  are  found  in  the  total  for  the  fourteen  industries. 
In  fact,  it  differs  from  the  table  of  earnings  as  found  there  only 
in  this,  that  the  classes  of  specific  earnings  have  been  reduced 
to  ten,  that  the  age  classes  have  been  omitted  altogether,  and  that 
the  order  of  the  classes  has  been  reversed  so  that  here  the  ex- 
hibit begins  with  those  for  the  lower  earnings  and  ends  with 
those  for  the  higher.  Of  the  18,800  persons  included  17,739 
persons,  or  94.35  per  cent.,  were  males  and  1,061,  or  5.65  per 
cent,  were  females. 

The  first  class  in  order  is  that  of  ^^under  $5.00  per  week."  In 
this  class,  1,463  persons  are  foUnd,  of  whom  838  are  males  and 
625  females.  The  next  class  in  order  is  $5.00  but  under  $6.00. 
Here  we  find  490  males  and  165  females,  or  a  total  of  655  per- 
son. From  this  on  until  $9.00  but  under  $10.00  has  been  in- 
cluded there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  males  and 
totals  with  each  class.  In  the  class  last  named  three  were  4,044 
males,  16  females,  or  a  total  of  4,060  persons.  Here  a  decline  , 
in  the  number  sets  in,  the  class  next  in  order  having  only  3,329 
persons.  Then  in  the  class  that  follows,  or  $10.00  but  under 
$12.00,  the  order  is  reversed  and  an  increase  shown,  this  class 
containing  3,516,  of  whom  all  were  males.  In  the  two  classes 
that  follow  the  decrease  is  marked.  The  last  class  in  order 
has  only  362  persons.  As  the  table  shows,  no  females  earned 
above  $10.00  but  under  $12.00,  and  in  the  greatest  number  they 
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are  found  in  the  verv  lowest  class.  As  a  whole,  the  exhibit 
makes  the  difference  in  earnings  between  males  and  females  par- 
ticularly plain. 

What  the  above  exhibit  has  shown  in  actual  number  the  next 
one  in  order  shows  in  per  cent.  The  per  cent,  relation  of  those 
in  each  class,  as  based  on  the  total,  expresses,  as  a  rule,  more 
truly  the  condition  than  is  possible  for  numbers  alone. 


PKR  CENT.   OF   THE   VTTMBER   OF   PERSONS   IN   EACH   HTiASS   IN   THE 
PRT5CEDING  EXHIBIT,  AS  BASED  UPON  THE  TOTALS. 


ClasBiflcation  of  weekly  earnioRs. 

per  cent. 

Female!" 
percent. 

TotJil 
per  cent. 

TTT><1*r  ^.00  per  w*»pir 1 

4.7S 

9.n 

4. PR 

29.90 

fl.RO 
2.04 

FS.flO 
1K.F«     1 
10.?7 
7.R4 

1      a.n 

3.11 

7.R1 

IS.no  htif  nnfier    Sft.OO 1 

%.«9 

fi.M  hilt  nnrtpr     7. Oft 1 

[            4.91 

7.IW  hnt  iin<l«»r     S.M 1 

^.nn 

J^.rt)  bnt  nnner     ^.M 1 

7.M 

ft.flO  bnt  unrter    10.(V> ; I 

Tt.ft\ 

lO.Aft  hnt  nniipr    l^.rt* 1 

17.72 

I'.fift  hnt  unrter   JS.flft 1 

1R.«2 

T?.Aft  hnt  nndpp    20.00 ^ 

ft.TR 

20.00  and  over , ' 

1.9H 

• 

Total  oer  cent 1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  preceding  exhibit  shows,  as  said,  the  per  cent,  of  persons 
in  each  class.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  first  class  in  order,  that 
for  "under  $5.00  per  week"  included  4.Y3  per  cent,  of  the  males 
and  58.90  per  cent,  of  the  females,  or  Y.81  per  cent,  of  the  total 
persons  employed.  This  class,  therefore,  has  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  males  and  three^fif ths  of  the  females.  This  is  a  per- 
tinent illustration  of  the  relative  earnings  of  the  two  classes  of 
employes.  In  the  class  succeeding  this  the  per  cent,  is  smaller 
in  all  cases.  In  the  third  in  order  an  increase  for  the  totals  sets 
in  and  continues  until  $9.00  but  under  $10.00  is  covered,  when 
there  is  again  a  decrease,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the  ex- 
hibit. Together  the  above  two  exhibits  present  as  good  a  de- 
scription of  the  earnings  of  those  employed  in  the  skilled  trades 
as  any  that  can  be  easily  devised  by  figures  alone- 

The  next  exhibit,  in  a  still  more  condensed  form,  gives,  sep- 
arately, the  earnings  in  each  of  the  fourteen  trades  and  of  all, 
when  combined: 
51 
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OO&CPARISONS  OF  EARNINGS  IN  FOURTEEN  TRADES,  OR  INDUSTRIES, 

AND  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL. 


Trades  ob  Industribb. 


Per  Cent,  of  Persons  Recbitiko 


Rakerles  

Blacksmitbtf 

Brick  and  stono  masons 

rarpenters  and  builders  .... 
Carriage  and  wagon  makers 

Macblnisrts  

Marble  and  f?rauite  cutters 

Merchant '  tailors  

r'eneral  contractors  

Painters  

Plumbers  

Printers  and  publishers  .... 

Tinsmiths   

Well  drivers  


I— 


3.3.76 
49.52 
75.44 
83.43 
«4.R1 
66.31 
70.92 
55.10 
S3.86 
78.65 
73.99 
40.99 
54.99 
52.58 


Averages  above  14  trade?,  or  ludustriesl    69.12 


I       ■^. 


I6.W 
per 

week 
and 

over. 


49.97 
73.69 
97.22 
94.30 
84.06 
82.89 
90.26 
73.10 
98.99 
90.36 
85.16 
54.15 
76.66 
74.23 


83.83 


$5.00 
per 

week 
and 

over. 


52.76 
84.18 
99.76 
97.57 
88.75 
88.QP^ 
95.33 
82.66 
99.71 
94.44 
90.19 
62.84 
90.00 
86.61 


88.70 


64.<n 
98.21 
99.88 
99.02 
92.03 
92.23 
97.19 
88.07 
99.71 
96.73 
91.04 
72.55 
91.67 
d4.85 


92.19 


UndAT 

$5  00 

per 

'week. 


35.99 

6.79 

.12 

7.97 
7.77 
2.81 
11.93 
.29 
8.27 

27.45 
8.33 
5.15 


7.S1 


Tie  above  exhibit  compares  the  earnings  in  each  trade,  by 
giving  the  per  cent,  receiving  a  specified  sum  or  over  in  each. 
This  is  readily  illustrated.  Bakers  is  the  first  in  order  in  the 
exhibit.  For  this  trade  we  find  that  33.76  per  cent,  received 
$9.00  per  week  and  over;  that  49.97  per  cent,  received  $7.00 
per  week  or  over;  that  52.76  per  cent,  received  $6.00  or  over; 
that  64.01  per  cent,  received  under  $5.00  per  week.  These  are 
the  figures  for  one  trade.  For  all  the  other  trades  as  well  as 
for  the  average  for  all  the  trades  included  similar  presentations 
are  made.  To  find  the  relative  position  with  respect  to  earn- 
ings of  each  trade  one  needs  only  to  compare  these  figures. 

The  position  of  all  these  industries  when  combined  is  found 
on  the  last  line  in  the  exhibit.  Here  we  find  that  69.12  per  cent, 
of  the  persons  employed  received  $9.00  per  week  or  over;  that 
83.83  per  cent,  received  $7.00  or  over;  that  88.70  per  cent,  re- 
ceived 92.19  per  cent,  and  over;  and  that  7.81  per  cent,  re- 
ceived  less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

On  the  whole,  bakeries,  printing  establishments  and  mer- 
chant tailors,  in  the  order  named,  seem  from  these  figures  to 
have  been  paying  the  lowest  wage.  Brick  and  stone  masons, 
carpenters  and  builders,  marble  and  stone  cutters,  general  con- 
tractors, painters  and  plumbers,  or^  in  other  words,  employers  in 
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these  lines  paid  the  highest  wage.  As  to  which  one  of  these 
paid  the  most  in  earnings  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
course  for  all  runs  fairly  even.  Employes  in  these  lines  are 
quite  well  organized.  This  probably  largely  accounts  for  the 
slightly  higher  scale.  Blacksmiths,  carriage  makers,  machin- 
ists, tinsmiths  and  well  drivers  occupied,  so  to  say,  the  mid- 
dle groxmd.  In  the  class  $9.00  and  over  8  have  a  greater  per 
cent,  of  persons  than  the  average  and  6  a  smaller ;  in  the  class 
$7.00  and  over  7  have  a  greater  per  cent,  and  7  a  smaller ;  in  the 
class  $6.00  and  over  6  have  a  greater  and  8  a  smaller;  in  the 
class  $5.00  and  over  6  have  a  greater  and  8  a  smaller;  in  the 
class  under  $5.00,  8  industries  have  a  greater  per  cent,  than  the 
average  and  6  have  a  smaller. 

HOUR,  DAY  AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


We  have  thus  considered  Classified  Earnings,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  tables.  The  next  step  will  be  to  take  up  the  second  part 
of  the  tables,  Or  that  which  relates  to  the  respective  number  of 
persons  who  were  employed  by  the  Hour,  Day,  or  Piece. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  for  the  male  persons  employed 
tlie  number  employed  by  the  Hour,  Day  and  Piece,  re- 
spectively : 


ClasBification. 

By  the  hour 

By  the  day 

By  the  piece 

Totals 


Per  cent. 

^29.35 

63.81 

684 

100  00 


Here  we  find  that  of  the  total,  or  17,739  male  persons  em- 
ployed, 5,206,  or  29.35  per. cent,  were  employed  by  the  hour; 
that  11,319,  or  63.81  per  cent.,  were  employed  by  the  day;  and 
that  1,214,  or  6.84  per  cent.,  were  employed  by  the  piece. 
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In  the  next  exhibit  is  found  the  respective  proportion  of  fe- 
male persons  who  were  employed  by  the  Hour,  Day  and  Piece : 


• 

ClRBslfication. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

■ 
Bj  the  hour - - 

'     85 
755 
221 

8.02 

By  the  day 

• 

71.15 

By  the  piece - 

20.83 

Totals 

1.061 

100.00 

Of  the  1,061  female  persons  employed  we  find  above  that 
85,  or  8.02  per  cent,  were  employed  by  the  hour;  that  755.  or 
71.15  per  cent.,  were  employed  by  the  day;  and  that  221,  or 
20.83  per  cent,  were  employed  by  the  piece. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  the  males  and  females,  we  find  some 
rather  peculiar  variations.  Thus  in  the  case  of  hour-hands  it 
is  seen  that  29.35  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  8.02  per  cent,  of 
the  females  were  employed  in  this  way.  To  locate  the  reasons 
for  this  variation  is  not  easy.  In  the  day-hands  the  variation  is 
less.  In  this  way  63.81  per  cent  of  the  males  as  against  71.15 
per  cent,  of  the  females  were  employed.  In  those  employed  by 
the  piece,  however,  there  is  again  quite  a  difference.  Of  the 
total  males  6.84  per  cent,  worked  by  the  piece,  while  of  the 
total  females  20.83  per  cent,  worked  at  so-called  piece  work. 

The  next  exhibit  is  devoted  to  the  total  number  for  both 
sexes : 


Classification. 


By  the  hour. 

By  the  day.. 

By  the  piece 

Totals. 


Per  cent. 

28.14 

64.2i 

7.64 

100.00 


It  appears  in  the  preceding  exhibit  that  of  the  total  number 
for  both  males  and  females,  or  18,800  persons,  5,291,  or  28.14: 
per  cent.,  were  employed  by  the  hour;  that  12,074  persons,  or 
64.22  per  cent.,  were  employed  by  the  day;  and  1,435,  or  7.64 
per  cent.,  were  employed  by  the  piece. 

In  looking  over  the  various  trades  we  find  that  all  employers 
employed  persons  by  the  hour  and  day,  though  in  some  cases  the 
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number  emploj^ed  by  the  hour  is  very  small.  Tour  trades,  gen- 
eral contracting,  tinsmiths,  well  drivers  and  plumbiiig,  employed 
no  one  at  piece  work,  and  in  two  other  trades,  marble  and  stone 
cutting  and  plumbing,  those  employed  at  piece  work  numbered 
less  tlian  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  trade.  The 
females  were  largely  employed  in  the  bakery,  tailor  and  print- 
ing trades.  In  fact,  972  out  of  the  1,061  females  were  found  in 
these  three  trades.  That  this  large  proportion  of  female  em- 
ployes in  these  trades  should  affect  the  conditions  therein  was 
inevitable. 


PERSONS    EMPLOYED^   RANGE   OF   EMPLOYMENT    AND   UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  BY  MONTHS. 

The  last  part  in  each  of  the  fifteen  tables  covering  the  four- 
teen trades,  and  the  summaries  of  same,  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  this  part  of  part  VI.,  show,  as  already  said,  tte  num- 
ber of  males,  females,  and  total  persons  employed  each  month, 
and  the  "range  of  employment  and  unemployment''  as  based 
upon  the  number  thus  employed.  The  facts  presented  in  this 
part  of  the  tables  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  show 
not  only  the  actual  average  number  employed  each  month 
throughout  the  year,  but  calculations  as  to  the  monthly  course 
of  employment  during  the  period  covered. 

These  facts  are  so  plainly  presented  in  the  original  tables 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  little  chance  for  improvement.  As 
a  matter  of  convenience,  however,  a  part  of  the  summaries  or 
table  for  all  the  trades  is  presnted  again : 

PERSONS  ETMPLOYED,  RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total 

persons 

employed . 


Raoffe 
of  employ- 
meat. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March  

April  

May    

June   

Jnly  

August    . . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 


9.069 
9.370 
10.993 
13,559 
14.891 
15.890 
15.572 
15.028 
14.948 
15.494 
13,365 
11.352 


57.07 
58.97 
69.12 
85.83 
90.57 


98.00 
94.58 
94.07 
97.61 
84.11 
71.44 


42.93 
41.08 
30.88 
14.67 
9.43 


Average  fo  each  month 


13,253 


88.40 


2.00 
5.42 
5.93 
2.49 
16.89 
28.56 


16.60 
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The  preceding  exhibit  deals  with  the  number  and  range.  In 
January  the  smallest  average  number  of  persons  were  employed. 
Following  this  there  is  a  monthly  increase  until  for 
June,  which  month  shows  the  greatest  number.  July  shows  a 
smaller  number  than  June,  and  the  monthly  decrease  continues 
to  October,  when  there  again  is  an  increase.  From  this  month 
to  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  steady  decrease.  As  a  whole, 
the  course  during  the  year  is  from  9,069  persons  in  January  to 
15,890  in  Jime  and  then  down  to  11,352  in  December,  with 
an  average  number  to  each  month  of  13,253  persons. 

In  studying  the  monthly  number  employed  the  impression 
must  be  conveyed  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  could 
find  employment  at  some  time  during  the  year  were  unemployed 
a  great  part  of  the  time.  The  time  employed  is  an  essential 
element  in  all  social  inquiries.  Hence  several  calculations 
based  upon  the  course  outlined  are  also  presented. 

For  this  purpose  the  month  with  the  greatest  number  is  re- 
garded as  the  one  when  there  was  full  employment  or  no  un- 
employment. The  exhibit  shows  that,  when  all  trades  are  com- 
bined, the  greatest  number  were  found  for  June,  and  that  in 
the  ranges  of  employment  this  month  is  represented  according- 
ly. As  said,  the  lowest  number  is  that  for  January.  Compar- 
ing the  number  for  the  lowest  and  highest  month  it  is  found 
that  the  former  constitutes  57.07  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  As 
compared  to  June,  then,  57.07  per  cent,  were  employed  and 
42.93  per  cent,  unemployed  in  January.  For  February  the 
range  was  58.97  and  41.03  per  cent.,  respectively,  or  a  little 
more  narrow  than  January,  which  means  that  more  persons  were 
employed  and  fewer  unemployed.  The  monthly  range  steadily 
grows  narrower  until  after  June,  when  as  said,  all  were  em- 
ployed. Beginning  with  July  the  range  becomes  wider,  and 
with  only  one  exception,  that  for  October,  when  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  number  employed,  grows  wider  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  impression  one  must  necessarily  receive 
from  these  facts  is,  that  the  employment  in  these  trades,  or  most 
of  them,  is  at  least  very  irregular.  In  four  of  the  months  the 
imemployed  ranged  from  28.56  to  42.93  per  cent.  In  two  others 
it  stood  at  14.67  and  15.89  per  cent.  In  connection  with  the 
figures  of  the  earnings  these  facts  can  not  fail  to  be  full  of 
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meaning  to  those  who  are  studying  the  condition  of  wage- 
earners. 

The  next  exhibit  gives  the  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  each  of  the  fourteen  trades  considered,  and  for  all 
when  combined*  It  also  shows  the  range  of  employment  and  un- 
employment when  the  average  number  were  employed  as  based 
upon  the  number  for  the  month  when  the  greatest  number  were 
employed.  These  figures,  as  may  be  seen,  are  taken  from  the 
foot  of  the  table  for  the  industry  or  trade  they  represent : 


Industries. 


Range 

Toul 

of  unem- 

persons 

ploy- 

4m* 

ment. 

ployed. 

Rans0 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ment. 


Bakeries   

Tilacksmi thing  

Brick  and  stone  masons 

Carpentering  and  building  .. 
Carriage  and  wagon  "making 

Machinery    

Marble  and  stone  cutting 

Merchant  taHoring  

General  contracting  

Painting   

Plumbing;   

l^rlntlng  and  publishing  

Tlnsmltljs    

Veil  driving  


Areragect  of  total  for  all 


1,037 

96.49 

614 

97.80 

799 

61.56 

3.344 

69.00 

374 

93.60 

470 

I     86.06 

375 

81.87 

1.198 

98.74 

949 

51.71 

1.063 

68.31 

482 

82.53 

2.006 

98.09 

210 

86.71 

248 

90.47 

13.253 

83.40 

4.51 

2.70 
38.44 
30.40 

6.50 
13.92 
18.13 

6.26 
48.29 
31.69 
17.47 

1.91 
14.29 

9.60 


16.60 


This  exhibit  also  shows  the  irregularity  of  the  employment 
in  many  of  the  trades  included.  As  said  above,  the  range  here 
is  based  upon  the  difference  between  the  average  number  to  each 
month  and  the  number  for  the  month  when  the  greatest  number 
were  employed,  instead  of  on  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  month,  as  above.  The  range  in  this  exhibit,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  more  narrow  than  in  the  one  preceding  it. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  exhibit  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
real  condition.  In  the  building  trades,  which  are  largely  made 
up  of  brick  and  stone  masons,  carpentering  and  buildings  and 
painting,  the  range  of  unemployment,  when  the  average  is  con- 
sidered, was  over  30  per  cent.  In  four  other  trades  two  of 
which  at  least  are  also  closely  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
the  range  was  from  about  14  to  about  18  per  cent.  In  the  re- 
maining 6  industries  the  range  was  comparatively  narrow,  which 
means  that  employment  there  was  fairly  regular. 
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We  see  from  this  exhibit  that  the  total  number  of  accid^^^ 
for  all  industries  was  163i    As  among  the  industries,  the  xi'wa" 
bers  vary.    In  Carpentering  and  Building  they  number  ff  O-      1-^ 
General  Contracting  39.     Bakeries  had  14,  Printing  H^    ^^ 
Masons  14.    "Four  industries  show  no  accidents.     Of  the   xxtxed^ 
ber  employed  when  the  classified  earnings  were  reporte<i^ 
18,800  persons,  there  was  one  accident  to  115.34  persons.    W^^ 
the  average  number  were  employed  there  is  one  to  81.3  pe: 
xVs  already  explained  the  nature  of  the  accidents  we; 
reported. 


jxot 
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TOTAL  AMOUNT   PAID  AS  WAGES  AND   SALAEIES. 

We  find  in  the  exhibit  which  follows  the  amount  p^-*^         ^ 
wages  and  salaries  in  each  industry,  together  with  the    ^^ 
amounts  for  all  industries. 


AMOUNTS  PAID   AS   WAGES  AND   SALARIES. 


Industries. 


Bakeries   , 

Blacksmlthing  

Brlek  and  stone  masons  

Carpentering  and  building  . . , 
Carriage  and  wagon  making 

Macliinists   

Marble  and  stone  cutting  ... 

Merchant  tailoring  

General  contracting  

Painting  , 

Plumbing   

Printing  and  publishing  

Tinsmithing  

Well  driving  


Total  for  all 


Amount 

paid  as 

wages. 


Amount 
l>aid  as 
salaries. 


$361,708 

$40,764  1 

279,314 

400  t 

435,616 

5,000 

1,306,963 

16,050 

182.562 

6.648 

221,865 

26,809 

179.170 

38.918 

643.128 

89,490 

456,426 

44.175 

522,064 

14.200 

314,800 

23.178 

862,013 

297.430 

96.266 

36,800 

109,425 

$6,861,299 

$637,862 

'Totals. 


^,618 

,  337»978 

1.149,443 

138,065 

109,425 


16.499.161 


The  preceding  exhibit  shows  that,  for  the  establishments  in- 
cluded, the  amount  paid  as  wages  during  the  year  was  $5,861,- 
299,  and  that  paid  as  salaries  $637,862,  a  total  for  both  of 
$6,499,161.    These    figures   suggest    a   good   many    thoughts. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  relation  between  them  and  the  value 
of  the  total  product  ?    What  was  the  share  to  each  worker  ?  How 
was  his  share  paid  to  them,  weekly  or  monthly  ?     What  stand- 
ard of  comfort  did  it  enable  them  and  their  families  to  live  in  ? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  lines  of  thought  or  investigation 
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suggested;  but  even  these  are  not  answered.  To  find  out  the 
relation  between  wages  and  value  of  the  product  would  require 
full  data  of  the  latter,  and  this  was  not  obtained.  Some  idea  of 
the  share  to  each  worker  may  be  had  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  of  wages  by  the  average  number  employed.  This  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  In  fact,  it  tells  us  little  more  than  clas- 
sified earnings,  and  the  rauge  of  employment.  To  get  the  exact 
earnings  of  each  worker  is  practically  impossible.  Conditions 
of  all  kinds  block  the  way.  The  worksrs  are  too  numerous  for 
all  to  be  reached,  and  even  if  reached  they  could  not  be  depended 
upon  for  Correct  answers.  AVhere  steadily  employed,  the  books 
of  the  employer  would  reveal  the  facts,  but  so  much  labor  is  in- 
volved in  tracing  the  facts  down  that  neither  employer  or  in- 
vestigator can  be  expected  to  cope  with  it.  As  to  the  time  of 
payment,  the  facts  are  easily  obtained,  and  while  no  special  ef- 
forts  were  made  to  obtain  them  it  appeared  from  these  and  other 
returns  that  the  time  of  payment  varied  from  weekly  to  month- 
ly. In  fact  all  modes  are  found.  The  standard  of  living  is  an 
extremely  important  question.  It  involves,  however,  many  sep- 
arate investigations.  Besides  the  exact  earnings  of  each  family, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  how  this  earning  was  expended, 
and  the  price  and  grade  of  the  goods  it  was  expended  for.  This 
range  is  plainly  too  wide  for  the  present  effort.  Our  purpose 
was  mainly  to  show  the  classified  earnings  and  range  of  employ- 
ment. And  these  facts,  while  apparently  naked  or  isolated 
when  the  entire  field  of  inquiry  is  considered,  are  not  without 
value.  They  are  full  of  meaning  even  when  they  stand  alone. 
When  obtained  for  a  series  of  years  they  are  even  more  so. 
From  such  knowledge  as  almost  everyone  possesses  of  the  course 
of  prices  on  commodities,  it  is  possible  to  form  conclusions  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  wage  earners  of  such  changes  in  classified 
earnings  and  the  range  of  employment  as  take  place  from  time 
to  time. 

Another  matter  should  be  mentioned  here.  In  reporting, 
many  of  the  smaller  establishments  were  evidently  in  doubt  as 
what  constitutes  wages  and  what  salaries.  The  confusion 
upon  this  point  evidently  caused  a  few  minor  errors  in  the  re- 
turns.   That  is,  there  are  possibly  a  few  cases  where  sums,  that 
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in  reality  were  wages,  were  classed  as  salaries  and  vice  versa. 
From  a  close  examination,  however,  it  is  felt  that  these  errors 
are  few,  and  that  such  as  occurred  about  balance  each  other. 
The  total  for  both  wages  and  salaries  is  imquestionably  correct. 

COAL  AND  WOOD  HANDLING^  MIJiING,  QUARRYING^  AND  THE 
TOTALJf  OF  THESE,  iyCT.UDT:NG  THE  TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR- 
TKr:N   PRECEDING  TRAliES. 

The  four  presentations  which  follow  show  the  classified  week- 
ly earnings,  tVio  Hour,  Day  and  Piece  Hands,  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  months,  the  average  days  in  operation,  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  number  of  accidents,  and  the  amount  paid  as  wages 
and  salaries,  first,  for  those  engaged  in  coal  handling,  sec- 
ond, those  engaged  in  mining,  third,  quarrymen,  fourth,  the 
total  for  these  three  occupations  and  the  fourteen  preceding  ones 
when  combined,  in  1898. 

By  coal  and  wood  handling  is  meant  those  engaged  in  the  un- 
loading of  coal  from  vessels  and  who  are  handling  coal  and  wood 
on  docks  and  in  yards. 

By  mining  is  meant  mostly  those  who  are  employed  at  min- 
ing lead  and  zinc  in  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  state  or  where 
these  mines  are  located. 

By  quarrying  is  meant  those  employed  in  the  different  stone 
quarries  throughout  the  state. 

The  data  were  in  all  cases  obtained  from  the  employers,  and 
all  wage  earners  employed  by  them  regardless  of  pay  and  kind 
of  work  done  are  included.  There  is,  as  said,  one  presentation 
for  each  of  these  industries  as  well  as  one  in  which  they  and  the 
preceding  fourteen  are  combined.  These  presentations  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  both  in  form,  arrangement,  and  nature  of  the 
data  collected.  As  those  for  the  fourteen  trades  or  industries 
were  quite  fully  described  in  these  respects,  there  is  nothing  to 
add  on  this  point  here. 
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COAL  AND  WOOD  HANDLING, 
(classified  weekly  earnings.) 


Classification. 

Males 

over  18 

years. 

Females 

over  W 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

Per  cent- 
ages. 

925.00  per  week  a  nd  over. . 

12 

180  • 
170 
118 

82 
196 

28 
100 
736 
358 
124 

50 
6 

16 
8 
4 

12 
190 
170 
118 

82 
196 

28 
lOO 
736 
358 
128 

58 
6 

16 

14 
6 

.56 

20.00  but  under  S2o.00 

6.00 

18.00  but  under   20.00 

7.85 

16.00  but  under    18.00 

6.46 

13.00  but  under   15,00 

12.00  but  un(  er   13.00 

8.78 

9.06 

ll.OO  but  under    12.00 

1.29 

lO.OO  but  under   11.00 

4.63 

9.00  but  under   10.00 

34.06 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

16.54 

7.0O  but  under     8.00 

4 
8 

5.91 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

2.6S 

5.50  but  under     6.00 

.27 

K  00  but  under     5.50 

.74 

4  SO  but  under     5.00 

2 
2 

4 

.64 

4  00  bnt  under     4.50 

.27 

3  50  bnt  under     4.00 

3  00  but  under     3.50 

4 

2 

6 

.27 

2  KO  but  under      3  00 

2.00  but  under     2.50 

1  60  bnt  under     2.00 

ITuder  SI  50 

Totals 

2,142 
98.99 

6 
.27 

16 
.74 

2.164 
100.00 

100.00 

* 

Percentasres   

HOUR,   DAY   AND  PIECE  HANDS. 


No.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  employed  by  the  day. . 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 


704 

1,368 

130 


Totals  !    2,142 

Percentages   i    98.99 


10 
6 

714 

1,320 

130 

32.P9 

6 

6.02 

6 

1        .27 

1         16 
1        .74 

2.164 
100.00 

100.00 

■••■•■■••• 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  DNEMPLOY- 

MENT— BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Banfre 
of  employ- 
ment. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


January  .. 
February   , 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July   

August  

September 
October  ... 
NoTembcr  , 
I>ecember 


1.S60 
1,232 
1.170 
1,166 
1,3.38 
1.436 
1.604 
1,628 
1.654 
2,0C0 
M54 
l.c58 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 

22 
22 


1.366 
1,238 
1,176 
1.172 
1.344 
1.440 
1.608 
1.632 
1.660 
2.066 
1.776 
1.580 


66.11 
59.92 
56.92 
56.72 
65.06 
69.69 
77.83 
78.99 
80.34 


85.96 
76.47 


ATrerages    |     1,496.66  | 


8.16  I     1.504.82  I       72.84 


Days  m  operation,  278. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter,  9.6. 

Number  of  accidents.  58. 

Total  wages  paid,  $822,272. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $165,102. 


33.89 
40.08 
43.08 
43.28 
34.95 
30.31 
22.17 
21.01 
19.66 


14.C4 
23.53 


2?.16 
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MINING, 
(classified  weekly 

enrnln;^. 

Classifloatiou. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

1 

Femal** 

over  18 

years. 

Miles 

ander 18 

years. 

"'emnle 

under  18 

years. 

Totals. 

"^er  oent. 
ages. 

1                 i 
$2!?.00  per  weoft  und  over..! ! 

?n.no  hilt  nnilpr  . 

J25.00 1 

20.00 1 

1«.00 1 

15.00 1 

13.00 1 

12.00 1 

11.00 1 

10.00 1 

9.00 1 

S.OO 1 

7.00 1 

K.OO 1 

1      1 

4  1 

5  I 
22      I 

ft      1 
30      1 

i4<;     1 

?2S      1 

451       1 

3.'K      1 

22     T 

1 

1     1 

4  1 

5  1 
22      1 

ft      1 

30  i 

ua    \ 

7M      1 
451       1 
355      I 

31  1 

.07 

1«.no  but  under 

.^ 

1B.no  but  unrler 

.?ft 

1?^.00  but  iiniler 

1.'5 

1'>.0ft  bnt  under 

.70 

11.00  bnt  under 

9.!n 

10.00  but  und^n* 

51.37 

ft. 00  but  under 

IT.-rs 

R.OO  but  under 

35 .« 

7.00  but  un^ipr 

27.64 

6.rtf)  but  un^er 

9     1 

2.41 

K.BO  but  under 

5.00  but  undfr 

1 

4.F0  but  unTTer 

5.00 1 

4.R0 1 

2      1 
1 

2      1 

.15 

4.00  hut  undpr 

S.50  but  under 

■1.00 1 

I 

S  00  but  under 

?  fVi            1 

1 

1                 t                 I 

?.R0  but  under 

3.00 ' 

1 

1 

f 

2  00  bnf  nnder 

1 

I 

1 

l..*»0  but  under 

2.00 ! 

I 

.  I 

1 

Tfnder  SI. 50 

1 1 1 

I   1 

i 

9      1 

1 

.71      1 

1 

TotalfiT 

1,275 
99.29    *| 

1 

1.284      1 
100.00     1 

lOO.OO 

Percentaeee 

1 
1 

HOUR,   DAY  AND   PIECE   HANDS. 


No.  employed  by  the  hour. 
No.  emDloyed  hv  the  dav.. 

6 

1.123 

146 

6 

1,132 
146 

.46 

9 

88.17 

No.  employed  on  piece  wk. 

11,37 

1 

Totals  

1,275 
99.29 

9 

.71 

1,284 
100.00 

100  00 

Percentages  

•v 

PERSONS    EMPLOYED,     RANGE     OF    EMPLOYMENT     AND     UNEMPLOY- 

MENT— BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Ranfre 

of  employ 

ment. 


Ranire 
of  unem- 
ploymoat. 


January  

February  .. 

March 

April   

May  

.lune  

July  

August   

September 
October   .., 
November    . 
December  . 


1,232 
1,235 
1,293 

1,198 
1.209 
1.194 
1,226 
1.259 
1.253 
1,253 
1.200 
1.193 


1.232 
1,225 
1.293 
1.198 
1.209 
1,194 
1.226 
1,259 
1,253 
1,253 
1,200 
1,193 


95.28 
95.51 


92.65 
93.50 
92.34 
94.81 
97.37 
96.90 
96.90 
92.80 
92.26 


Averages   I      1.229       \ |     1,229       \       95.065 


4.72 
4.49 


7.35 
6.50 
7.65 
5.19 
2.63 
3.10 
3.10 
7.20 
7.74 


4.9S 


Days  lu  operation,  283. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  9.2;  winter,*  9. 

Number  of  accidents,  2. 

Total  wages  paid,  $520,065. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $43,661. 
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QUARRYMBN. 
('classified  weekly  earnings.) 


CicssificatioB . 


fr 


$?K.no  ner 

?o.00  bnt 

IR.Oft  but 

TS.rtft  but 

17  00  bllf 

I9.no  biif 

T1  ./io  buf 

Irt  «>  but 

9  m  bu^ 

s.fio  but 

T.^ft  bnf 

«  w>  but 

K.KA  but 

R.nn  but 

4.F0  buf 

x.on  but 

?.FA  but 

n  no  but 

•>.Pft  but 

?.M  but 

1.e«  b"t 

T'nder  $1. 

we<»tc 

un^ler 

unTler 

under 

undpr 

under 

undpr 

undor 

under 

nndor 

undof 

under 
unrtor 
under 
un»i«»r 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
▼indor 
50 


.! 


nnd  nver. .'. 

$9r,.flo I, 

?0.oo I 

is.na I 


IS.AO. 


.1 


is.no I 

i?.no I 

11.00 J 


in.no 

9.00 

s.no 

7.00 

<?.oo 

K.RO 

p. 00 

4  fif\ 
4.00  ... 

s.pn..... 
?.oo 

0  «:o 

2.00.*.*.".*.* 


Maloi* 

over  18 

years. 


■  P'eraaWl  M«leF    ["^emalep 
over  18  'under  18  »undor  18 


h 


4 

lOR 

12 

R 

?*)}? 

104 
?«>^ 
llfi 

po 

? 

2 


years. 


yea  re. 


I- 


Totals '    1,148 

! 
Perretnsres    1    98. 2S 


years. 


Totals. 


2      I, 


6 


10      I 

I 

M      I 


1- 

10      I, 

I 

.86      I. 


4 

K<^ 

1^ 

1^ 

8 

104 

]1« 
1« 

eo 


4 


1.168 
100.00 


^er  cent- 
ages. 


M 
4.07 

1.0!l 
.fiO 

7.K4 
I^.F"? 
1«.fi1 
J>1.K7 
10.10 

5.1^ 

.17 

.17 


M 
.34 


lOO.CO 


HOUR,   DAY   AND   PIECE   HANDS. 


I 
No.  employed  bv  tbe  hour.  I 
Vo.  emnloveiT  bv  the  da  v..  I 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk.! 

Totals  I    1.148 


Perce  t  ages 


1            I 

1         FOt       1 

10 

r 

1 

1 

■    ■ 

I 

A. 

6 

1 

1 

B1R 

1      6n4     1. 

I 

1        610 

43     1. 

J 

43 

'Ill 

1    1.148      1 

10 
.86 

I 
I 

1 

10 
.86 

1    1,168 

1                  1 
1    98.28     1 

I 

1 

100.00 

44.00 
52. 9S 

3.68 


100.00 


PERSONS    EMPLOYED,     RANOE     OF     EMPLOYMENT     AND     UNEMPLOY- 
MENT—BY MONTHS. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Ran«re 
of  employ- 
ment. 


Range 
of  unem- 
ployment. 


January  .. 
February   . 

March  

April    

May    

Jane   

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October  .., 
November 
l>ecember 


472 

6 

480 

6 

528 

6 

782 

6 

754 

10 

964 

10 

904 

10 

870 

10 

900 

6 

894 

6 

788 

G 

572 

1 

6 

478 
486 
534 
788 
764 
974 
914 
8S0 
906 
900 
794 
578 


Averages 


.] 


741.66 


7.34  I 


749 


49.07 
49.89 
53.79 
80.90 
78.43 


93.82 
90.34 
93.01 
92.40 
81.50 
58.31 


77.00 


50.93 
50.11 
46.21 
19.10 
21.57 


6.18 
9.66 
6.99 
7.60 
18.50 
41.69 


23.00 


Days  in  operation,  175. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  9.9;  winter,  8.6. 

Number  of  accidents,  10. 

Total  wages  paid,  $259,256. 

Total  salaries  paid,  $24,699. 
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TOTALS  FOR  FOURTEEN  SKILLED  TRADER.   COAL  AND  WOOD  HAND 

LINO,    MTNIM5.    QUARRYMEN* 
(classified  weekly  enrnlngs.) 

I ] ! I » )_ . 

i —  t —  f — f 


Classification . 


ov«r  18 
years. 


I^S.'V)  ner  we<»k  »»«fl  nver.  .1 

9n  on  hilt  iii>rtpr  r>R.nrt i 

iS.no  bnt  nn7i#»p   sn.oo I 

15.00 1 

IS  00 1 

19  00 ! 

1?  OA I 

11.00.'.....! 

Irt  no  .  .  .! 

900 1 

.9.00 1 

7  00 ,.! 

0  no''.'.*"i 

R  PA ; 

K.no I 

4.P0 1 

J. 00 1 

S  KO I 


1«>.on  hiif  nn<l«»r 

^^  00  hnt  TiTi''<»r 

19  00  htif  Tiprtpr 

ti  00  >»nf  nT»<'or 

JO  00  Knt  iiTuTft^ 

fl  00  hnf-  nni^Ar 

.9.00  hiif-  npi'Ar 

7  00  hnf  rrnflor 

.00  hnt  TlP'^'^r 

?«o  bn*  TiP/'i^r 

.00  hilt  Tin<ler 

Pft  hnr  irnflur 

no  hilt  iiTK^or 

w>  hnt  nnrli^r 

no  hnt  niK^^p 

.P*^  hnt  TiP'^or 

00   1%T»f    riT>^f*T 

.so  h»»t  Tinfler 
Under  $1.50  

Totals  

Percentages 


r 
•  • . 

A 

A 

1 


1.W4 
1.909 

1.i«S 
?  F91 

.4J7 
019 

■  •         ■ 

194- 

7ft 
2 


K. 
1. 


A. 


00. 


,1, 


21.661^ 
92.S1 


''"eTnnlA 

ov<»r  IS 

years. 


10 
14 

i<? 

90 
P<« 
K9 
30< 
90 
P9 
9«; 

rs 

99 

47 


inderl* 
years. 


'«»Tnal*» 

nnd«»*l^ 

years. 


I 


905     t 

I 

3.R7      I 


?9 
?l 

40 

i9 
47 

99 
<?9 
•»0 
24 


677 
2.89 


IS 
ft 

9 
9«> 
9« 
90 
FA 

a 


172 

.73 


Totals. 


191« 

Jt«ft 

9«9 
1   ?94 

1  909 

9.«47 
1.194 

9.i9A 

2.n^ 
1.1*9 

J«7 

9<^ 
9ns 

199 

9n«» 
iv> 

110 

90 


23.416 
100,00 


■'er  oAnt- 


l.« 
R.W 

R.M 

Jl.'i 

R  AR 

10.97 

10.«» 

9.«7 
1.79 
1.19 
9  09 

1.^ 

.PR 

.4"' 

.13 


ioo.ro 


HODR.   DAY  AND   PIECE  HANDS. 


I 
No.  emnloyert  hy  the  honr.l    6,^4 
No.  employed  by  *he  day..!  13.967 
No.  employed  on  piece  wk.l    1,511 


Totals  ...1  21.662 

I 
Percentaires   I    92.51 


I 

«7     I 

610     I 

208     I 

-!- 
1 


905 
8.87 


137 

518 

22 


677 
2.89 


18 

in 

13 


172 
.78 


6.R26 
I  Ifi.l.^ 
I    1,754 

-I- 


23,416 
100.00 


J7.S7 
7.49 


100.00 


PERSONS    EMPLOYED,     RANGE    OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND    UNBMPLOY- 

MENT-BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 


Males. 


Females. 


ToUls. 


Ranfre 
of  employ- 
ment. 


Ranee 
of  nnem- 
X>IoymeDt. 


.Tannary    . . 
February   . 

March    

April   , 

May   , 

.Tone    

July    

August  ..., 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


11,223 
11.382 
13.039 
15,704 
16.664 
18,468 
18.308 
17.818 
17,804 
18.742 
16.167 
13,717 


Averages   J    15,754 


922 

947 

957 

1.013 

l.(M4 

1,030 

1.012 

981 

963 

971 

968 

986 

982 


-V 


12.145 
12.^9 
13.996 
16.717 
17,708 
19,498 
19,320 
18.799 
18.767 
19.713 
17.135 
14.703 


16.736 


61.60 
62.54 
70.99 
84.80 
89.82 
98.90 
98.00 
95.86 
06.20 


86.92 
74.68 


84.89 


SS.40 

87.46 

29.01 

15.20 

10.18 

1.10 

2.00 

4.64 

4.S0 


M.OS 
25.48 


15.U 


Days  In  operation,  245.82. 

Hours  of  labor— summer,  10;  winter, 

Number  of  accidents,  233. 

Total  wages  paid,  17.462.892. 

Total  salaries  paid.  1861,328. 
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In  each  of  thfe  four  preceding  tables  the  first  part  relates  t^ 
"Classified  Weekly  Earnings."  In  that  part  the  table  for  "Coal, 
handling"  includes  2,164  persons  of  wtom  98.98  per  cent, 
wore  males  18  years  and  over,  .27  per  cent,  females  18  years  and 
over,  .73  per  cent,  males  under  18  years.  The  table  for  "Min- 
ing" includes  1,284.  persons  of  whom  99.29  per  cent,  were  males 
18  years  and  over  and  .71  per  cent,  males  under  18  years.  The 
table  for  "Quarrymen"  includes  1,168  persons  of  whom  98.28 
per  cent,  were  males  18  years  and  over,  .86  per  cent,  were  fe- 
males 18  years  and  over,  and  .86  per  cent,  males  under  18  years. 
The  last  table,  the  one  for  seventeen  occupations  or  industries, 
includes  23,416  persons  of  whom  92.51  per  cent,  were  males  18 
and  over,  3.87  per  cent,  females  18  years  and  over,  2.89  per 
cent,  males  under  18,  and  .73  per  cent,  females  under  18  years. 

The  same  number  of  persons  as  given  above  are  also  found 
in  the  corresponding  parts  for  "Hour,  Bay,  and  Piece  Hands." 
The  average  number  to  each  month,  as  based  upon  the  monthly  . 
average,  is  a  great  deal  lower  than  this.  Thus  we  find  that 
'*Coal  handlers"  shows  only  1^505  as  the  average;  Mining 
shows  an  average  of  1,229  persons ;  "Quarrymen"  shows  an  aver- 
age of  750  persons,  and  the  table  for  all  industries  shows  an 
average  of  16,736  persons. 

As  to  the  "Classified  Earnings,"  that  for  Coal  handlers  ranks 
as  high  as  for  most  of  the  skilled  trades.  The  earnings  of  the 
Miners  is  much  lower  than  for  Coal  handlers.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  on  the  par  with  that  for  common  labor  in  general.  Tor 
Quarrymen  the  earnings  is  about  the  same  as  for  Miners,  the 
labor  involved  being  of  much  the  same  character.  The  average 
earnings  for  all  seems  to  be  about  midway  between  that  for 
Quarrying  and  that  for  Coal  handlers. 

Of  the  Coal  handlers,  32.99  per  cent,  were  employed  by  the 
hour,  60.99  per  cent,  by  the  day,  and  6.02  per  cent,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  piece. 

Of  ihe  Miners,  .46  per  cent,  only  were  employed  by  the  hour, 
while  88.17  per  cent,  were  employed  by  the  day,  and  11.37  per 
cent,  by  the  piece. 

Of  the  Quarry  hands,  44.09  per  cent,  were  employed  by  the 
hour,  52.23  per  cent,  by  the  day,  and  3.68  per  cent,  were  em- 
ployed at  piece  work. 
62 
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The  average  '^ange  of  Unemployment"  was :  Coal  handlers, 
27.16  per  cent.,  Mining,  4.95  per  cent.,  Quarrymen,  23  per  cent., 
all,  or  17  industries,  15.11  per  cent.  According  to  this  the  irreg- 
ularity was  greatest  for  the  Coal  handlers  and  smallest  for  the 
Miners. 

For  all  industries, — seventeen, — the  average  days  in  operation 
was  245.82,  the  hours  of  daily  labor^,  10  in  summer  and  9  in 
winter,  the  number  of  accidents,  233,  the  total  amount  paid  as 
wages,  $7,462,892,  and  the  total  salaries,  $861,323.  These  facts 
for  the  other  three  tables  are  f oimd  at  the  foot  of  same. 

In  order  that  the  earnings  in  these  occupations  or  tables  may 
be  the  more  readily  compared  with  that  in  other  occupations  as 
shown,  the  facts  relating  to  it  for  each  has  been  reduced  to  the 
classes  as  given  in  the  following  exhibit: 

COMPARISON  OF  EARNINGS  INCOAL  HANDLING,  MINING.  QUARRYING. 
AND  OP  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  17  INDUSTRIES,  INCLUDING  THE  THREE 
PRfiSENTlED  HERE  AND  THE  FOURTEEN  PRESENTED  IN  THE 
PRECEDING  PAGES. 


Pbr  Cent,  of  Persons  Receivino 

Industribs. 

$9.00  per 

\^eek 
and  over. 

97.00  per 

week 
and  over. 

16.00  per 

week 
and  over. 

$5.00  per 

weelc 
and  over. 

Under 

$5.00  per 

week. 

Coal  and  wood  handling , .... 

Mining 

72.fiS 
84  68 
43.35 

95.13 
97.44 
81.53 

07.81 
99.85 
91.63 

98.82 
99.85 
98.13 

1.18 
.15 

OiiarrvlnflT .........,.,-.  r  -  -  - ,  r ,  - 

1.87 

Average  of  above  three  and  pre- 
ceding fourteen  industries 

06.80 

85.56 

90.35 

93.56 

6.44 

From  the  above  exhibit  it  is  seen  that  of  the  Coal  handlers 
72.68  per  cent,  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over,  95.13  per  cent, 
received  $7.00  and  over,  97.81  per  cent,  received  $6.00  per  week 
or  over,  98.82  per  cent,  received  $5.00  and  over,  while  1.18  per 
cent,  received  less  than  $5.00  per  week.  For  Mining  and  Quar- 
rying the  earnings  were  somewhat  lower.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
for  the  former  of  these  only  34.68  per  cent,  and  for  the  latter 
43.35  per  cent,  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over. 

When  the  seventeen  industries  are  included,  66.30  per  cent, 
were  in  the  $9.00  and  over  class,  85.56  per  cent,  in  the  $7.00 
and  over  class,  90.35  per  cent,  in  the  $6.00  and  over  class,  93.56 
per  cent,  in  the  $5.00  and  over  class,  while  6.44  per  cent,  were 
in  the  "Under  $5.00"  class. 
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LOGGING  AND  DKIVING— SEASON  OF  1897-98. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  timber  woods 
dnring  the  season  of  1897-98,  as  shown  by  the  several  tabula- 
tions which  follow,  was  12,780. 

Of  this  number  10,560  were  variously  employed  at  monthly 
wages,  ranging  from  $24,00  to  $105.00,  the  average  being 
$35.88,  and  2,220  Avere  employed  at  log  driving  and  received 
daily  wages,  ranging  from  $1.40  to  $3.40,  the  average  being 
$2.38. 

The  wages  paid  for  one  month,  exclusive  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged by  the  day,  is  shown  to  be  $378,890.00  Estimating  that 
the  day  men,  in  the  occupation  of  log  driving,  work  30  days  in 
a  month,  the  total  wages  of  this  class  would  be  $158,550.00,  and 
would  make  the  total  $537,440.00  for  one  month.  In  all  cases 
the  employes  received  their  board  in  addition  to  the  wages  paid, 
and  if  the  value  of  this  item  is  estimated  nt  $12.00  per  month 
the  amount  of  monthly  wages  is  increased  by  153,260  or  $690,- 
800.00. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  continuity  of  employment  of  the 
day  men  makes  it  necessary  to  exhibit  the  data  in  tables  sepa- 
rate from  those  employed  by  the  month. 

Table  I  is  in  13  parts,  and  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  each  of  the  various  occupations  involved  in 
this  industry. 

The  wages  paid  are  grouped  for  convenience  and  shown  in 
descending  grade,  for  each  branch  of  employment,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pei-sons  receiving  each  sum  is  set  opposite  thereto. 

Appended  to  each  division  of  this  table,  there  appears  for 
each  classification  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed 
therein,  their  total  Avages  for  one  month,  and  the  average  wages 
for  one  month : 
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TABLE  I. 


FOREMEN. 


The  number  of  perirons  employed  as  foremen  In  the  timber  woods  dnrln^  tbe 
season  of  18Sn-98^  at  specified  monthly  wages,  including  board. 


Clafisfication  of  daily  wages. 


Number 

Per  cent. 

persona 

4 

S.& 

1 

0.9 

4 

3.5 

8 

7.1 

6 

5.4 

10 

9.0 

7 

6.2 

14 

12.5 

1 

0.9 

10 

9.0 

1 

0.9 

13 

11.6 

19 

16.9 

5 

4.5 

7 

6.2 

1 

0.9 

1 

1. 

$106.00  per 
100.00  per 
87.00  per 
85.00  per 
80.00  per 
75.00  per 
72.00  per 
70.00  per 
68.50  per 
65.00  per 
62.00  per 
60.00  per 
55.00  per 
54.00  per 
52.00  per 
60.00  per 
40.00  per 


month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 


Including 
including 
including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
including 
including 
including 
including 
including 


board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board . 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board. 


Totals 


112 


100. 


Total  wages  for  one  month,  $7,591.50. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $67.78. 


SAWYERS. 


The  number  of  persons  employed  as  sawyers  In  the  timber  woods  darlns  the 
reason  of  i^-98,  at  specified  monthly  wages.  Including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent. 


$45.00 
42.00 
40.00 
39.00 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.50 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 


per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  monta 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month, 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 
per  month 


Including  board, 
including  board, 
including  board, 
including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board, 
including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board, 
including  board, 
including  board. 
Including  board, 
including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 


Totals 


1. 
3.1 
4.5 
1.5 

10.4 
2.S 

20.9 
6.7 

16.7 
1.7 
0.5 

12.2 
2. 

14.8 
0.9 
0.8 


100. 


Total  wages  for  one  month,  $87,158.50. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $34.76. 
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SWAMPERS. 

The  number  of  persons  .employed  as  swampers  in  the  timber  woods  daring  the 
season  of  1S97-9S,  at  specified  monthly  wages«  inclndins  board. 


ClaBsiflcation  of  monthly  wages. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent. 


$48.00 
41.00 
40.00 
89.00 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
83.00 
32.B0 
32.00 
31.00 
30.G0 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
24.00 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 


Totals 


Including 
Including 
Including 
including 
including 
including 
including 
including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
including 
Including 
Including 


board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board . 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board. 


2,624 


1. 

0.6 

O.l 

1. 

4.9 

1. 

14.6 
4.7 

13. 
2.9 
0.6 

18.2 
l.X 
1. 

22.3 
1.7 
9.5 
1.2 
0.6 
0.1 


loo; 


Total  wages  for  one  month.  $82,406. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $32.63. 


LOADERS. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  as  loaders  \ik  the  timber  woods  during  the 
season  of  13S97-96,  at  specllied  monthly  wages,  including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent. 


$47.00 
45.00 
44.00 
43.00 
42.00 
41.00 
40.00 
39.00 
3S.00 
37.00 
3«.00 
?.«».00 
^4.50 
34.00 
33.00 
32..S0 
32.00 
30.00 


per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
per  month, 
ppr  month, 
per  month, 
per  month. 


Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  hoard. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 
Including  board. 


49 

3.3 

63 

4.6 

15 

1.1 

42 

3.1 

226 

16. 

7 

0.6 

77 

6.7 

5 

0.3 

321 

23.8 

70 

6.1 

176 

12.9 

32 

2.3 

13 

0.1 

101 

7.4 

22 

1.6 

2 

•   0.1 

5 

0.4 

147 

10.8 

Totals 


1,367 


100. 


Total  wages  for  one  month.  $51,893.50. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $87.96. 
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CHAIN  TENDERS. 

The  numUer  ofpersouH  employed  as  chain  tenders  In  the  timber  woods  during 
the  season  of  1S97-9S,  at  specified  monthly  wages,  including  board. 


Classification  of  montliiy  wages. 

Number 
persons . 

Per  cent . 

1 
%i2.Q0  per  month,  Including  board 

16 
65 
6& 
18 
51 
15 
34 
15 
4 
123 
30 
12 

8.5 

40.C0  per  month,  including  board 

14.4 

38.00  per  month.  Including  board 

15. 

37.00  per  month,  includlnc  lioard 

3.9 

36.00  per  month.  Including  board 

11.3 

35.00  per  montn.  includinc:  board 

3.3 

34.00  per  mouth,  inciudlnir  board 

7.5 

33.00  Der  month.  Includinir  board 

3.4 

82.50  Der  month,  includlne;  board 

1. 

32.00  Der  month,  includlnc:  board 

27.3 

30.00  Der  month,  including  board 

6.7 

24  00  Der  month.  Includinsr  board 

2.7 

Totals 

451 

100. 

Total  wages  for  one  month,  $15,788. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $35. 


TEAMSTERS. 


x'he  numoer  of  person^  employed  as  teamsters  In  the  timber  woods  during  the 
season  of  18^-98,  at  specified  monthly  wages,  Including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent. 


$52.00  per  month,  Including  board 
50.00  per  month,  Including  board 
45.00  per  month,  Including  board. 
44.00  per  month,  including  l)oard 
43.00  per  month.  Including  board 
42.00  per  month.  Including  board 
41.00  per  month,  including  board, 
40.00  per  month,  including  board 
39.00  per  month,  including  board 
38.00  per  month.  Including  board 
37.00  per  month.  Including  board 
36.00  per  month.  Including  board 
35.00  per  month,  Including  board 
34.50  per  month,  including  board 
3^1.00  per  month,  Including  board 
33.00  per  month,  including  board 
32.50  per  month,  including  board 
32.00  per  month,  including  board 
30.00  per  month.  Including  board 

Totals  


Total  wages  for  one  month,  $75,811.00. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $87.46. 


2.024 


6 

0.3 

12 

0.6 

92 

4.5 

18 

0.9 

42 

2. 

174 

S.6 

8 

0.4 

216 

10.6 

151 

7.5 

343 

16.9 

17 

0.8 

493 

24.8 

37       ^ 

1.8 

15 

0.8 

127 

6.3 

30 

1.5 

13 

0.7 

71 

3.6 

159 

7.9 

100. 
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SCALERS. 


The  number  of  persons  employed  as  scalers  In  the  timber  woods  during  the 
season  of  18W-96,  at  speclfled  monthly  wages.  Including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 


•  Per  cent. 


$90.00 
KO.OO 
75.00 
70.00 

eo.oo 

55.00 
50.00 
45.00 
41.00 
4U.Q0 
36.00 
35.00 
31.00 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
mouth 
month 
mouth 
month 
month 
month 
month 


including 

including 

including 

including 

including 

including 

including 

Including 

including 

including 

including 

including*. 

Including 


board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board . 
board, 
board . 
board, 
board, 
board . 
board, 
board, 
board. 


Totals 


2.6 
6.3 

i:! 

26.3 

10.6 

10.6 

13.1 

2.6 

2.6 

5.3 

2.6 

10.6 


100. 


Total  wages  for  one  month,  12,022. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  153.21. 


LANDINXJ   MEN. 


The  nnmSer  of  persons  employed  as  landing  men  In  the  timber  woods 'during 
the  Beasou  of  1897-96,  at  specidcd  monthly  wages,  including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 

Number 
persons. 

Percent. 

350.00  Der  month,  inciudinir  board 

20 
8 

12 
55 

28 
26 
63 

3 
77 

6 

30 
26 

6.7 

43.00  Dcr  month,  lucludlne;  board 

2.8 

42.00   oer  month,  iucludiusr  board 

3.4 

40.00  Der  month.  Includintr  board 

16.6 

39.00  per  month,  includinir  board 

8. 

fSS.OO  Der  month,  includintr  board 

7.2 

38.00  per  month,  includinir  board 

17.9 

36.00  per  month.  Inciudins  board 

0.8 

34.00  per  month,  including  board 

21.9 

32.50  per  month,  Includinir  board 

1            1.6 

S2.0O  per  montii.  including  board 

8.6 

^.00  per  month,  includiusr  board 

7.1 

• 

Totals  

352 

100. 

Total  wages  for  one  month,  112.986. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  136.89. 
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nOAD  MAKERS. 


.  The  number  of  persrons  employed  In  rond  making  In  the  timber  woods  duriti^ 
the  season  of  1$97>98.  at  specified  monthly  wattes,  including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 


Number 
personB. 


Percent. 


$11.00  per  month, 
40.00  per  month, 
39.00  per  month, 
3S.60  per  month, 
38.00  per  month, 
37.00  per  month, 
36.00  per  month, 
36.00  per  month, 
34.50  per  month, 
34.00  Der  month. 
83.00  per  month, 
.^.GO  per  month, 
32.00  per  month, 
31.00  per  month, 
30.00  per  month, 
28.00  per  month, 
27.00  per  month, 
26.00  per  month. 


including  board, 

includlnj^  board. 

Including  board. 

Including  board. 

Including  1;.>ard. 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board, 

includlns:  bosu'd. 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board, 

including  board. 


Totals 


Total  wages  for  one  month,  $28,036. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $33.38. 


12 

10 

7 

3 

84 

2 

172 

12 

6 

108 

6 

4 

126 

25 

190 

8 

]( 

26 


1.4* 

1. 

0.3 

5. 

0.3 
25. 

1.7 

0.9 
1S.8 

0.9 

0.6 
18.2 

3.6 
18.8 

1.1 

0.1 

3.6 


100. 


COOKS. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  as  cooks  in  the  timber  woods  during  the 
reason  of  1897-98,  at  specified  monthly  wages,  including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent. 


$75.00  per  month, 
72.00  per  month, 
70.00  per  month, 
66.00  per  month, 
C4.00  per  month, 
(>2.00  per  month. 
60.00  per  month, 
57.00  per  month, 
55.00  per  month, 
53.00  per  month. 
52.00  per  month, 
50.00  per  month, 
48.00  per  month, 
47.00  per  month, 
45.00  per  month, 
43.00  per  month, 
42.00  per  month. 
•SI  .00  per  month, 
40.00  per  month. 
38.00  per  month, 


including 
Including 
including 
including 
Including 
including 
Including 
Including 
Includlnir 
Including 
including 
including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
Including 
including 


Totals 


board . 
board, 
board . 
1>oard. 
board. 
l>nard. 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board . 
board . 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board, 
board. 


2.8 
2.8 
1.8 
1.2 
2.3 
2.8 

25.9 
8.2 
6. 
1.7 
3.2 

10. 
6.7 
2.8 
6.7 
0.6 
0.6 
3.3 

16.8 
2.3 


100. 


Tatal  wages  for  one  month.  $9,387. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $52.73. 
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COOKS*  HELPERS. 

Th&  niimbet'  of  persong  employed  as  cooks*  helpers  In  the  timber  woods  daring 
the  season  of  1S97~98,  at  specified  monthly  wages,  inciudihG;  board. 


• 

Classifloation  of  monthly  wages. 

• 

Number 
persons. 

Per  cent. 

139.00  Der  month,  includinfir  board 

2 
8 
6 
5 

19 
8 

t{ 
44 

6 
31 

1 
1 

1.3 

38.00  oer  month,  including  board 

5. 

36.00  Der  month,  including  board 

8.8 

%.00  Der  month,  inclndins  board 

3.1 

34,00  Der  month,  lucludinir  board 

12. 

33.00  Der  month,  includlnsr  board 

2. 

22.00  oer  month,  inclndine  board 

16.5 

SI. 00  Der  month.  Includinic  board 

3.8 

SO  00  Der  month    fncludlnfir  board,.,,,,,...,,.., 

27.8 

99  OA  npr  month    inclndlnfir  board 

3.8 

28  00  oer  month,  including  board 

19.6 

25  00  ner  month    i  ncludinir  board 

0.6 

9A  ho  n^F  month    Int^lndlniT  board 

0.7 

Totals 

158 

1         100. 

Total  wages  for  one  month,  14.947. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $31.31. 


BLACKSMITHS. 

The  n amber  of  persons  employed  as  blacksmiths  In  the  timber  woods  dnrlng 
the  season  of  1897-98.  at  specified  monthly  wugeii,  including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wa^es. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent. 


$62.00  per  month,  including  board 
60.00  per  month,  including  board 
55.00  per  month,  including  lioard 
52.00  per  month,  including  boara 
SO. 00  pel  mon^h,  including  board 
48.50  per  month,  including  board 
47.00  per  month,  includlns;  boara 
45.0U  per  month,  including  board 
42.00  per  month,  including  board 
40.00  per  month,  including  board 
11.00  per  month,  includlnt?  board 
82.00  per  month,  including  board 

Totals  


2. 

4. 

8.2 

2. 
18.4 

2. 
10.3 

8.2 

4. 

8.2 

8.2 
24.5 


100. 


Total  wages  for  one  month,  12,135.50. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $43.57. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  numSer  of  persons  employed  at  miscellaneous  work  in  the  timber  woods 
during  the  season  of  1897-98,  at  specified  monthly  \Yages,  including  board. 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 

Number 
per8on.«i. 

Per  cent.  • 

$70.00  per  month,  including  board 

1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
2 
3 
9 
3 

41 
7 

20 
'      5 
3 
1 
3 
1 

0.9 

57.00  per  month,  includinir  board 

0.9 

47.00  per  month,  including  board '..... 

0.9 

42.00  per  month,  including  board 

4.6 

40.00  Der  month,  including  board 

2.7 

39.00  per  month,   including  board 

1.8 

38.00  Der  month,  includlncr  board 

2.8 

36.00  Der  month,  includinsr  board 

8.3 

35.00  Der  month,  includincr  board \ 

2.7 

34.00  Der  month,  includinir  board 

37.6 

32.00  Der  month,  includincr  board 

6.4 

31.00  Der  month,  includincr  board 

18.4 

30  00  oer  month,  includin;;  board 

4.6 

29  00  ner  month,  includiner  board 

2.8 

28  00  Der  month,  includluir  board 

0.9 

27  00  Der  month.  Includincr  board 

2.8 

2fi  00  n#»r  nion.th    includini;  board 

0.9 

Totals  

109 

100. 

Total  wages  for  one  month,  $3,735. 
Average  wages  for  one  month,  $34.26. 

Table  II  is  adapted  from  the  facts  shown  in  Table  I  to  ex- 
hibit at  a  glance  the  number  of  employes  in  each  classification, 
their  total;  also  the  range  of  wages  paid,  giving  the  highest, 
lowest,  and  average  amount  received  per  month  by  each  em- 
ploye in  each  division  of  the  work. 

TABLE  II. 


LOGGING. 
(Season  1897-98.) 

The  number  employed  in  each  diTisiou  of  employment;  also  the  highest,  lowest 
and  average  wages  paid,  including  board. 


Classification. 


Total 

number 

employes. 


Highest 
wages. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Average 
wages. 


Per  month  Including  board 


J'oremen  

112 

2.507 

2,525 

1.367 

451 

2,024 

38 

352 

6i)0 

178 

158 

49 

109 

$105.00 
45.00 
48.00 
47.00 
42.00 
52.00 
90.00 
50.00 
41.00 
75.00 
39.00 
62.00 
70.00 

$40.00 
28.00- 
24.00 
30.00 
24.00 
30.00 
91.00 
30.00 
26.00 
38.00 
24.00 
32.00 
26.00 

$67.78 

i^awvers  

34.76 

S wamoers  

32.63 

Loaders 

37.96 

Chain  tenders  

3&.00 

Teamsters    

37.4S 

Scalers 

63.21 

ijandlns  men 

86.89 

Road  makers  

•  38.3S 

Cooks   

62.73 

Cooks'  heloers  

31.S1 

Blacksmiths    

43.57 

Miscellaneous 

34.26 

Total    

10,660 
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Table  III  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  and  per  cent,  of 
employes  receiving  specified  wages  grouped  in  a  descending 
grade;  also  the  total  and  average  monthly  amounts.  This  ex- 
hibit consolidates  the  items  of  Table  I  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployes receiving  each  sum,  and  necessarily  disregards  the  classi- 
fication as  to  special  employment. 

TABLE    III. 
LOGGING. 


The  n amber  of  persons  employed  In  the  timber  woods  during  the  s^eason  of 
1S97-98,  at  specified  monthly  wages,  and  board  (not  including  2,200  men  at 
day  wages).  * 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 


$5)0.00  and  over  per  month  and  board. 

75.00  per  month  and  board 

72.00  per  month  and  board 

70.00  per  month  and  board 

6S.50  per  month  and  board 

65.00  per  month  and  board 

64.00  per  month  and  board. 

62.00  per  month  and  board 

00.00  per  month  and  board 

5>7.0O  per  month  and  board 

55.00  per  month  and  board 

54.00  per  monlh  and  board 

53.00  per  month  and  board 

!>5>.00  per  month  and  board 

50.00  per  month  and  board 

48.50  per  month  and  board 

4K.no  per  month  and  board 

47.00  per  month  and  board 

45.(10  per  month  and  board 

44.00  per  month  and  board 

43.W  per  month  and  board 

42.00  per  month  and  board 

41.00  per  month  and  board 

40.00  per  month  and  bortrd 

3S.00  per  month  and  board 

:W.50  per  month  and  board 

PmS.OO  per  month  and  board 

37.W  per  month  and  board 

?6.00  per  month  and  board 

35.00  per  month  and  board 

34. ."iO  per  month  and  board 

34.00  per  month  and  board 

Xi.OO  per  month  and  board 

32.50  per  month  and  board 

.12.00  per  month  and  board 

.^.00  per  month  and  board 

.W.50  per  month  and  board 

30.00  per  month  and  board 

29.00  per  month  and  board 

?<?.«)  per  month  and  board 

27.00  per  month  and  board 

2fi.OO  per  month  and  board 

25.00  per  month  and  board 

24.00  per  month  and.  board 


Totals 


10,500 


» 

Number 

Per  cent. 

poisons. 

26 

0.24 

16 

0.16 

11 

0.11 

20 

0.2 

1 

0.01 

12 

0.12 

4 

0.04 

6 

0.05 

71 

0.66 

7 

0.06 

36 

0.35 

5 

0.05 

3 

0.03 

20 

0.2 

64 

0.61 

1 

O.Ol 

37 

0.35 

60 

0.67 

203 

1.93 

33 

0.82 

93 

0.88 

511 

4.84 

48 

0.45 

578 

6.47 

256 

2.42 

2 

0.02 

1.194 

11.3 

204 

1.94 

1.865 

17.66 

399 

8.77 

34 

0.32 

1,254 

11.87 

193 

1.82 

56 

0.53 

1.164 

11.02 

132 

1.25 

26 

0.24 

1,464 

13.87 

75 

0.71 

283 

2.68 

34 

0.33 

42 

0.4 

1 

0.01 

16 

1 

0.15 

100.00 


Total  wages  for  one  month,  Including  amount  received  In  excess  of  $80.00  (see 
first  Item),  |37S,890.00. 

Average  wages  for  one  month,  $35.88. 

Average  wages  for  one  month,  if  foremen  are  not  considered  in  the  calculation, 
$85.63. 
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Table  IV  is  a  re-arrangement  of  the  information  given  in  de- 
tail in  Table  III.  There  is  here  given  the  number  of  persons 
and  percentage  receiving  per  month  the  following  sums  and 
more:  $50.00,  $40.00,  $35.00,  and  $30.00;  also  the  number  and 
percentage  receiving  less  than  $30;00  per  month.  This  table 
also  disregards  the  classification  as  to  employment  which  is  else- 
where fully  given : 

TABLE    IV. 


LOGGING. 


(Season  1S97-98.) 


The  uumber  of  persons  employed  and  per  cent,  at  and  above  certain  fixed  sums 
per  nioutli,  here  indicated  (not  Including  2,220  men  working  at  day  wages). 


Classification  of  monthly  wages. 

Number 
persons. 

Per  cent. 

$30. (X)  and  over  oer  month  inclndinff  board 

302 

1,866 

10,109 

2.S8 

$(0.(X)  and  over  per  month  includiog  board 

835. (X)  and  over  ner  month  inolndlnflr  board. 

17.7 
54.81 

$30. (X)  and  over  xmt  month  iDcladiDK  board 

95.73 

Loss  than  $30.00  oer  month  indudinfir  board 

451 

4.27 

1 

10.560 

100.00 

In  Table  V  appears  the  classification  of  employment,  and  the 
number  and  percentage  of  persons  in  each  division  of  the  work 
that  receive  the  following  sums  and  more  per  month :  $50.00, 
$40.00,  $35.00,  and  $30.00;  also  the  number  and  percentage  re- 
ceiving less  than  $30.00  per  month.  The  information  here 
shown  is  an  amplification  of  previous  tables;  the  number  and 
percentage,  of  persons  receiving  the  specified  amounts  and  over, 
referring  only  to  the  particular  class  of  employment,  and  not  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole : 
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TABLE  V. 

LOGGING   AND   DRIVING. 

(Season  1897-98.) 

ClasslAcaClon  of  monthly  wages  paid  In  the  timber  woods  during  the  season  of 
1897-98  (not  Inclndlng  2,220  men  at  day  wages),  giving  the  number  and  per  cent, 
of  persons  at,  above  and  below  certain  flxed  sums  per  month,  including  board. 


Classification. 


Foremen   

Sawyers    

Swampers   .... 

Loaders   

Chain  tenders 
Teamsters   .... 

Scalers   

Landing  men   . 
Road  makers   , 

Cooks    

Cooks'  helpers 
Blacksmiths  .. 
Miscellaneous 


$50.00 

and  over 

per  month. 


No. 


Per 
cant. 


940.00 

and  over 

per  month. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


$:)5.00 
,  and  over 
per  month. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


$80.00 

and  over 

per  month. 


Lefts  than 

$80.00 
per  month. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Ill 


18 
24 
20 


UO 


17 
2 


99. 


.9 

63.2 

5.7 


41.7 


34.6 
1.8 


113 

223 
43 

473 
81 

568 
81 
95 
22 

174 


33 
11 


100. 

8.6 

1.7 

34.3 

17.9 

27.9 

81.5 

27. 

3.1 

97.7 


67.3 
10. 


1.289 

703 

1,077 

233 

1.609 

34 

214 

251 

178 

21 

37 

28 


60.9 
27.8 
78.7 
51.4 
79.2 
89.4 
60.9 
36.4 
100. 
13.2 
75.5 
25.6 


2,481 

2,193 

1,367 

439 

2.024 

38 

352 

656 


119 

49 

101 


98.3 

86.9 
100. 

97.3 
100. 
100. 
100. 

95.2 


75.3 
lOO. 
92.6 


26 
332 


12 


34 
'39' 

"s 


1.7 
18.1 


2.7 


4.8 
*24.*7 
"iVi 


Table  VI  conveys  the  facts  as  to  employes  under  consid- 
eration in  still  another  form. 

The  number  of  employes  is  shown  for  each  class  and  the  per- 
centage such  number  bears  to  the  total  of  10,560  (not  including 
day  men)  ;  also  the  total  amount  of  wages  for  one  montfi  for  each 
class,  and  the  percentage  it  bears  to  the  total  wages  for  one 
month : 


TABLE  VI. 
PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  TIMBER  WOODS. 


AggrcKBtes  showing  number  of  persons  In  each  classification  and  their  total 
wages  for  one  month,  Including  per  cent,  of  each  with  reference  to  the  total. 


Classification. 


Nnmber 

of 
persons. 


Per  cent. 


Total 

wages  for 

one  month 

inclurling 

cost  of 

board. 


Foremen  *. 

Sawyers  

Swampers  

Loaders 

Ohain  tenders  

Teamsters  

Scalers  

Landing  men  

Road  makers  

Cooks  

Cooks*  helpers  

Blacksmiths : 

Miscellaneous  

Totals  


112 

2.507 

2.525 

1,367 

451 

2.024 

3S 

352 

690 

178 

158 

49 

109 


1.1 

23.7 

23.9 

13.1 

4.2 

19.2 

.3 

3.3 

6.5 

1.7 

1.5 

.4 

1.1 


17.591.50 

87.153.50 

82.405.00 

61.898.50 

15.788.00 

75.811.00 

2.022.00 

12.986.00 

23.036.00 

9.387.00 

4.947.00 

2.135.50 

8.736.00 


10,560 


100. 


Per  cent. 


2. 
28. 
21.7 
13.9 

4.1 
20. 

0.5 

8.4 

6. 

2.5 

1.3 
.6 

1. 


1878,890.00         100. 
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Table  VII  discloses  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
timber  woods  during  each  of  the  months  of  the  season  of 
1897-98. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  January,  1898,  the  greatest  num- 
ber  were  employed.  January  is,  therefore,  taken  las  the  stand- 
ard for  full  employment,  lOOj^;  that  is,  it  is  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  that  all  persons  qualified  and  available 
to  work  in  this  industry  were  then  at  work. 

With  January  as  a  basis,  the  percentages  of  "Employment" 
and  "Unemplojinent"  of  the  other  eleven  months  are  calculated 
and  here  shown.  Thus  in  February  the  percentage  of  employ- 
ment was  954-ji^  of  the  standard  and  the  percentage  of  those  idle 
was  4:+^. 

TABLE    VII. 

LOGGING    AND   DRIVING. 


Aggregates  by  mouther  during  the  logging  season  of  1897-98,  showing  the  per- 
centage of  those  employed  and  unemployed. 


Months. 


Number 
persons. 


Prrckntagb. 


Of  em- 
ployment. 


1897— 

November  

December   * . . . 

1898- 

.lanuary  »* v . . . 

February    

March 

April  

May    

June   

.Tuly 

August   

September   

October  


Of  tmern- 
ploymeat. 


8.703 

78.19 

10,669 

95.85 

11,130 

100.00 

10.630 

95.51 

7,652 

68.75 

2.182 

19.60 

2,273 

20.42 

2,290 

20.57 

1,686 

15.15 

1,318 

11.84 

2,407 

21.62 

4,224 

37.95 

21. SI 
4.15 


4.49 
31.25 
80.40 
79.58 
79.43 
84. S5 
88.16 
78.38 
62.05 


Tables  VIII  and  IX  deal  with  the  day  labor  employed  in 
driving  logs. 

In  the  former  the  amounts  paid  as  wages  are  arranged  in  de- 
scending scale  and  opposite  thereto  appear  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  persons  receiving  each  sum  per  day,  including  board. 

In  Table  IX  the  showing  is  condensed  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  employes  is  given  that  receive  per  day  the  follow- 
ing sums  and  more:  $3.00,  $2.50,  and  $2.00;  also  the  number 
and  percentage  of  persons  earning  $2.00  per  day  and  less. 


LOGGERS,    ETC.,    1898-1899. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

LOG  DRIVI^X5. 

The  number  ofpersons  employed  at  drlvlnf?  logrs  In  the  timber  Ti'oods  during 
the  season  of  1897-98,  at  specified  daily  wages  and  board. 


Cla^isiflcation  of  daily  wages. 


Number 
persons. 


Percent. 


13.40 
3.00 
2.75 
2.65 
2.S0 
2.40 
2.25 
2.20 
2.15 
2.00 
1.90 
1.75 
1.50 
1.40 


and 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


over  per 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 
day  and 


day  and  board. 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board , 

board , 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board , 


15 

128 

162 

107 

945 

181 

274 

30 

5.S 

232 

40 

20 

23 

5 


Totals 


2,220 


0.65 
5.80 
7.24 
4.90 

42.60 
8.09 

12.30 
1.40 
2.60 

10.40 
1.90 
0.90 
1.00 
0.22 


100.00 


Total  waRes  for  one  day.  $5,285. 
Average  wages  for  one  day,  12.38. 

TABLE  IX. 

LOG  DRIVIXG. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  and  per  cent,   at  and  above  certain  fixed 
Kums  per  day,  here  indicated. 


■   -     ■  ■"  j= .    ' ' ;■                 -                 T 

Classification  of  daily  wages. 

• 

[Number 

of 
persons. 

Per  cent. 

$3.00  and  over  i>er  day  including  board 

143 
1,357 
2.132 

6.45 

12.90  and  over  per  day  including  board 

61.19 

C2.00  and  over  per  day  including  board 

95.98 

Less  than  $2.00  per  day  including  board 

88 

4.02 

Totals 

2,220 

100.00 

The  preceding  tables  and  the  deductions  and  comments  made 
thereon  have  been  based  upon  the  rate  per  month  in  the  case  of 
employes  generally  in  the  timber  woods  and  the  rate  per  day  in 
the  case  of  log  drivers.  As  has  been  noted,  the  men  receive 
board  in  addition  to  the  wages  shown. 

In  order  that  the  earnings  in  this  employment  may  be  intel- 
ligently compared  and  considered  with  the  earnings  in  other 
occupations,  the  wages  have  been  reduced  to  a  weekly  rate,  and 
$12.00  per  month,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  the  valfie  of 
l)oard  in  the  woods,  or  $3.00  per  week,  has  been  added  in  order 
that  the  basis  may  be  uniform. 
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The  monthly  eaniin£:s  shown  in  Table  III  have  been  reduced 
to  a  weekly  basis  in  the  above  table  and  $3.00  per  week  added 
for  cost  of  board. 

THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TIM- 
BER WOODS  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1897-98,  AT  SPECIFIED 
WEEKLY   WAGES. 

The  monfhl.r  earnings  shown  In  table  III.  have  been  reduced   to  a  weekly 
basis  in  the  above  table,  and  $3.00  per  week  added  for  cost  of  board. 


Classification  of  weekly  wa^res. 


N  amber. 


Per  cent* 


Under  $5.00  per  week 

$6.00  per  week  bui  under    $6.00. 

6.00  per  week  but  under     7.00. 

7.00  per  week  but  under     8.00. 

8.00  per  week  but  under .    9.00. 

9.00  per  weeK  bat  under  lO.OO. 
10.00  per  week  but  under  12.00. 
12.00  per  week  but  under  15.00. 
15.00  per  week  but  under  20.00. 
20.00  per  week  and  over. 


Totals 


9.^ 

6.060 

5,047 

266 

74 


0.88 

48.08 

47.80 

2.5S 

0.71 


10,560 


100.00 


THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  DRIVING 
LOGS  IN  THE  TIMBER  WOODS  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1897-98,  AT 
SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

The  daily  earnings  as  exhibited  In  table  VIII.  have  been  changed  In  this 
table  to  R  weekly  basts  <9f  earnings,  and  13.00  per  week  has  been  added  to 
embrace  the  cost  of  board  In  the  rate  per  week. 


Classification  of  weekly  earnings. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Under  $5.00  per  week 

$5.00  per  week  but  under 

per  week  but 

per  week  but 

per  week  but 

per  week  but 

per  week  but 

per  week  but 

per  week  but 


6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


$6.00. 

7.00. 

8.00. 

9.00. 
10.00. 
12.00. 
15.00. 
20.00. 


per  week  and  over. 


5 

83 

1.969 

143 


Totals 


2,220 


COMPARISON   OF  RESULTS. 


0.22 

8.80 

89.53 

6.45 


100.00 


The  foregoing  pages  in  this  part  have  been  devoted  to  investi- 
gations of  the  "Classified  Weekly  Earning^'  and  numerous 
other  facts  concerning  the  conditions  of  "Employment'^  in  1898, 
first,  of  96,081  persons  employed  in  55  industries  in  the  manu- 
factujing  line;  second,  of  13,808  persons  employed  in  6  in- 
dustries in  the  mercantile  line;  third,  of  18,800  persons  em- 
ployed in  14  so-called  skilled  trades,  2,164  peraons  employed 
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in  Coal  handling,  1,284  persons  employed  in  Mining,  1,168 
persons  employed  in  Stone  Quarries ;  fourth,  of  12,780  per- 
sons employed  in  logging,  etc.,  in  the  timber  woods.  The  data 
for  each  of  these  investigations  have  been  presented  and  ex- 
plained with  considerable  detail  and  the  results  fully  stated. 
The  most  important  among  the  results  thus  obtained  are,  per- 
haps, those  which  relate  to  the  "Classified  Earnings"  and  the 
^'Range  of  Unemployment;"  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  compari- 
sons as  between  the  industries,  these  results  arc  again  presented 
in  the  following  two  exhibits : 

COMPARTSON  OF  EARNINGS   IN  SPECIFIED   INDUSTRIES   IN  1898. 


Industbtbb. 


Number 
of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 


Per  Cent,  op  Peesons  Receivino 


$9  00  per 

week 
and  over. 


17  no  per 

week 
and  over. 


$6.00  per 

week 
and  over 


^00  per 

week 
and  over. 


Under 

$5. a)  per 

week. 


Manufactures    

Mercantile  lines  ..... 

Skilled  trades  

<'nal,  wood  handling 

.Mining   

Quarrying    

*  Logging,  etc.  


96.081 

42.53 

68.24 

77.44 

82.S9 

13.808 

36.71 

55.82 

68.63 

78.^ 

18,800 

69.12 

83.83 

88.70 

92.19 

2.164 

72. 6S 

P5.13 

97.81 

98.82 

1.284 

34. 6S 

97.44 

99.85 

99.85 

1,168 

43.35 

81.53 

91.63 

98.13 

12,780 

100.00 



17.11 

21.02 

7.81 

1.18 

.15 

1.87 


*No  one  under  99.00  per  week. 

The  above  presentation  exhibits,  by  industries,  the  per  cent, 
of  persons  who  received  specified  sums  and  over  per  week,  when 
employed.  Seven  industries  are  included.  Of  these,  the  first 
in  order,  or  manufacturers,  is  one  which  requires  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  help.  The  second  in  order  is  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. Those  employed  there  are  mostly  salaried  persons, 
and  persons  of  some  education.  For  purposes  of  comparison^ 
however,  they  have  been  included  here.  Next  is  the  skilled 
trades.  Then  comes  coal  handlers,  miners,  quarrymen,  and 
loggers.  These  four  are  usually  classed  as  unskilled  labor. 
They  are  occupations,  however,  where  a  great  deal  of  physical 
strength  is  required. 

Xow  as  to  the  earnings.  In  tliis  respect  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain their  relative  position.  In  manufactures  we  find  that 
42.53  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  number  reported  in  this  industry 
earned  $0.00  and  over  per  week.  From  this  it  follows  that 
57.47  per  cent,  received  less  than  this  amount.    The  next  class 
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is  $7.00  and  over.  Here  we  find  68.24  per  cent,  of  the  employes. 
At  $6.00  and  over  77.44  per  cent,  and  in  $5.00  and  over 
28.89  per  cent.,  while  17.11  per  cent,  received  less  than  $5.00. 
These  facts  indicate  fairly  well  the  position  of  manufactures. 
Comparing  them  with  those  for  the  other  industries  it  is  possi- 
ble to  point  out  the  position  of  each.  Thus  we  find  that  the  mer- 
cantile lines  show  a  lower  scale  than  manufactures,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  for  all.  ^Manuf actures  has  the  second  place ;  Quarrying 
the  third ;  Mining  the  fourth ;  Skilled  trades  the  fifth ;  Coal,  etc., 
handlers  the  sixth  and  logging  the  seventh  or  highest  place. 
The  so-called  skilled  trades  are  thus  immediately  preceded,  in 
point  of  earnings,  by  two  as  well  as  followed  by  two  occupations 
usually  classed  as  common  labor.  That  common  labor  should 
show  an  earning  practically  on  the  par  with  skilled  hands  may 
not  look  right.  When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  the  occu- 
pations here  classed  as  labor  are  among  the  highest  paid,  and 
their  work  of  such  character  as  to  exclude  women  and  minors, 
and  when  the  facts  also  are  considered  that  the  above  figures 
for  the  skilled  trades  include  besides  the  skilled  hands  not  onlv 
the  unskilled,  helpers  and  laborers  employed,  but  women  and 
minors  as  well,  the  situation  becomes  plain. 

This  conveys  some  idea  of  the  relative  earnings  per  week,  or 
for  six  working  days,  in  the  different  industries.  About  the  pos- 
sible earnings  for  longer  periods,  a  year  for  instance,  the  facts 
given  disclose  nothing.  For  this  reason  the  following  exhibit, 
which  shows  the  range  of  unemployment  for  each  of  the  in- 
dustries, is  also  included : 


RANGE  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES  IN  1898. 


Months. 


Manu- 
factares. 


Mercan- 
tile lines. 


SkUled 
trades. 


Coal. 

etc.. 

handli'ff. 


Mining. 


Qnarry- 
ing. 


LoKiriDir. 
driTinir. 


January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May    

June  

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    .. 
Noveniber 
December 


Averages 


17.04 

15.76 

12.00 

4.76 

.32 


.59 

.66 

.97 

2.03 

4.70 

9.03 

6.37 


12.36 
12.86 
11.36 
8.64 
7.06 
5.S4 
7.06 
8.07 
4.82 
2.75 
2.33 


7.50 


42.93 
41.08 
30.88 
14.67 
9.43 


2.00 
5.42 
5.93 
2.49 
15.89 
28.56 

16.60 


33.89 
40.06 
43.06 
43.28 
34.95 
30.31 
22.17 
21.01 
19.66 


14.04 
23.5S 

27.16 


4.72 
4.49 


7.35 
6.60 
7.65 
6.19 
2.63 
3.10 
3.14) 
7.20 
7.74 


I       4.96    I 


50.93 

50.U 
46.21 
19.10 
21.57 


6.18 
9»6o 
6.99 
7.60 
18.60 
47.69 

23.00 


4.49 

n.2s 

80.40 
79.58 
79.48 
84.85 
88.16 
78.38 
62.06 
21.81 
4.15 

65.87 
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This  exhibit  shows,  as  said,  the  "Eange  of  Unemployment" 
for  the  seven  industries  included.  The  month  when  the  greatest 
number  were  employed  is  regarded  as  full  employment.  For  the 
other  months  the  range  is  denoted  by  the  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber employed  of  the  number  for  the  month  with  the  greatest 
number.  This  is  readily  illustrated.  In  manufacturing,  for 
instance,  the  greatest  number  for  any  month  were  found  for 
June.  This  month,  therefore,  there  was  no  unemployment. 
The  smallest  number  was  found  for  January.  The  number  for 
this  month  constituted  17.04  per  cent,  of  those  for  January,  and 
this  per' cent,  is,  therefore,  regard^ed  as  the  range  of  unemploy- 
ment for  that  month,  or  for  January.  For  the  other  months 
the  range  is  more  narrow.  In  four  cases  it  is  only  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent.  The  average  monthly  unemployment  for  this  in- 
dustry is  6.37  per  cent. 

In  mercantile  lines  the  greatest  number  were  employed  in' 
December  and  the  smallest  in  Febniary,  and  the  range  for  these 
months  was  12.86  per  cent.  The  average  range  was  7.50  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  the  same  as  for  manufactures. 

In  the  skilled  trades,  June  was  the  greatest  and  January  the 
smallest  in  point  of  the  number  employed.  The  range  of  un- 
employment for  this  month  was  42.93  per  cent.,  while  the  aver- 
age was  16.60  per  cent. 

For  Coal  handlers  the  widest  range  was  43.28  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  27.16  per  cent.  For  Mining  the  range  was  narrow, 
the  average  being  only  4.95  per  cent.  For  Quarrymen  and  Log- 
gers, on  the  other  hand,  the  range  was  extremely  wide.  For  the 
former  it  amounted  to  over  one-half;  in  the  latter  almost  nine- 
tenths  when  the  lowest  number  were  employed.  The  average 
range  for  these  two  industries  was  23.00  and  55.87  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively. This  illustrates  how  irregular  employment  is  and 
how  small  is  the  chance  for  a  large  portion  of  the  workers  to 
find  steady  employment  in  one  occupation. 
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PART   VI,  1898-1899. -RETURNS    OP  MANUFACTURERS,    MER- 
CANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS,  SKILLED  TRADES 
AND  LOGGING  INDUSTRY. 

Pages. 

Manufactuberb'  Bistusns 710-736 

Introductory  Outline 710-712 

Persons  employed  by  months,  by  manuf acturinf?  industries,  classified . . .  713-716 

Same;  analysis  of  returns 726-729 

Monthly  range  of  employment  and  unemployment 730 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 731-7S3 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 731-755 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed *                735 

Persons  employed  by    hour,  day  and  piece,  by  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, classified 717-719 

■ 

Same;  analysis  of  returns 738-746 

Classified  weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries,  classified 720-725 

Same ;  analysis  of  returns 746-756 

Manufacturing  industries  embraced  under  the  above  heads: 

Be ver iges  (soft  drinks) 713 , 717 , 720 

Chemical  preparations 713, 717, 720 

Coal  and  wood 713,717,721 

Electric  light,  power  and  street  railway 714, 717, 721 

Fancy  articles 714,718,722 

Food  preparations 714,718,722 

Grain  and  warehousemen 715,718,723 

Laundries 715,718,723 

Lithographing  and  engraving 715,719,724 

Mixed  Textiles 716.719,724 

Railway  equipment 716,719,725 

Miscellaneous....! 716,719,725 

Returns  of  Mercantile  Establishments    757-778 

General  comment  and  outline 757-758 

Persons  employed  by  months,  by  industries  classified 75^761 

Same;  analysis  of  returns 761-763 

Total  number  of  persons,  range  of  employment  and  unemployment.  763-764 
Classified  weekly  earnings  in  mercantile  establishments,  by  indus- 
tries, classified 764-768 

Same ;  analysis  of  returns 768-778 

Mercantile  industries  embraced  under  the  above  heads : 

Boots  and  shoes 759-764 

Drugs. 759-765 

Dry  goods 759-765 

General  stores 760-766 

Groceries 760-766 

hardware. '. ?«>-?«T 
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Rktukns  of  Skillad  Trades 

Introduction 

Classlflad  waekly  earnings;  employed  by  hour,  day  and  piece 

Number  emploj'ed  by  months,  by  skilled  trades,  classified ;  analysis  of 

classified  weekly  eamingrs 

Analysis  of  day,  hour  and  piece  hands * 

Analysis  of  persons  employed,  range  of  employment  and  unemployment 

Analysis,  general 

Comparative  exhibits  of  skilled  trades  as  to 

Days  in  operation 

Hours  of  labor •. 

Accidents 

Wages  and  salaries 

Fourtesn  skilled  tradr>s  embraced  under  the  above  heads: 

Bakeries 

Blacksmithing 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

Carpenters  and  building 

Carriage  and  wagon  making 

Machinists 

Marble  and  stone  cutting 

Merchant  tailoring 

General  contractiug j 

Painting^ 

Plumbiog , 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tinsmiths 

Welldrirers 


PAGBd. 

779-818 
779-782 
783-797 

798-803 
803-805 
803-807 
808-812 

808 

809 

'  809 

810 

783 
784 
785 
786 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 
795 
796 


Returns  of  Coal  and  Wood  Handling,  Mining  and  Quarrying:  with 
classified  weekly  earnings;  hour,  day  and  piece  hands;  number  em* 

ployed  by  months,  etc 8)2-815 

Same ;  totals  combined  with  those  of  the  skilled  trades 816 

Analysis 817-818 


Returns  of  Logging  and  Driving 819-832 

General  comment 819 

Table  I,  persons  employed  at  various  occupations  involved  in  this  in- 
dustry   820-826 

Table  II,  number  employed  in  each  class  and  range  of  wages  paid. .  ..  826 

Table  III,  number  employ qd  at  specified  monthly  wages 827 

Table  IV,  same ;  condensed ' 828 

Table  V,  number  and  per  cent,  of  each  class  receiving  certain  fixed 

8UA18 829 

Tables  VI  and  VII,  aggregates 829-830 

Tables  VIII  and  IX,  persons  employed  by  days ;  wages  at  log  driving 

and  classified  earnings 830-831 

Analysis  of  returns 831-832 
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Logo  IMG  and  Dbivino— continued. 

Occupations  in  timber  woods  embraced  in  the  losrging  industry :  PAass. 

Foremen S20 

Sawyers 830 

Swampers , 821 

Loaders  821 

Chaintenders 822 

Teamsters 822 

Scalers 823 

Landing  man 823 

Roadmakers 824 

Cooks 824 

Cooks*  helpers 825 

Blacksmiths 825 

Miscellaneous *  826 

COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS  AND  SUMMARIES 832-835 


PART  vn. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


TACTORY  INSPECTION. 


With  respefet  to  factory  legislation  and  its  enforcement,  the 
last  legislature  of  this  state,  that  of  1899,  took  a  long  forward 
step.  Without  going  into  details  it  can  bo  said  that  this  legisla- 
ture enacted  more  laws  for  the  protection  of  employes  in  facto- 
ries and  workshops  than  that  of  any  other  state.  In  fact  the  legal 
restrictions  aifecting  places  where  workmen  are  employed  were 
practically  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  But  the  legislature 
did  not  stop  at  this.  AVhile  doubling  the  restrictions  it  trebled 
the  means  for  their  enforcement.  In  other  words,  it  increased 
the  number  of  inspectors  in  this  Bureau  from  two  to  seven.  This 
inciease  in  the  means  for  enforcing  the  laws  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Without  an  adequate  inspection  service  factory 
legislation  is  practically  ineffective. 

As  just  intimated,  it  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  this  Bureau,  or 
of  its  officers,  to  enforce  the  so-called  factory  laws.  But  what 
do  these  duties  really  imply  ?  By  enforcing  the  law  is  mostly 
understood,  to  make  people  live  up  to  its  provisions.  But  our 
duties  mean  more  than  this.  They  imply  that  we  must  first  find 
out  whether  the  law  is  lived  up  to  and  then,  if  it  is  not,  proceed 
to  make  people  do  so.  We  cannot  wait  for  complaints  to  be  made. 
We  must  discover  the  violation  as  well  as  make  complaint  about 
it.  Now,  this  means,  that  we  must  first  inspect  every  place  that 
comes  within  these  laws,  and  then,  when  violations  are  dis- 
covered, order  a  remedy.  If  this  order  is  not  complied  ^vith  we 
must  bring  criminal  proceedings  against  the  party  or  parties  who 
are  responsible  for  the  neglect  and  the  case  be  adjudged  before 
court.  To  discover  violations  careful  inspections  are  necessary. 
To  remedy  such  violations  we  must  prove  their  actual  existence. 
All  this  requires  an  inunense  amoimt  of  labor. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws,  regular  and  systematic 
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inspections  have  been  made  by  the  inspectors.  At  these  inspec- 
tions every  part  or  object  affected  by' the  law  was  carefully  ex- 
amined and  the  condition  fully  reported  vpon.  In  order  to 
f  acilitaite  this  work  the  places  covered  were  classified  as  Factories 
and  Workshops  j  Cigar  factories ;  Sweatshops ;  Hotels,  Boafding- 
and  Tenement  Houses;  Schools;  Churches,  and  other  Public 
Buildings;  Office  Buildings  and  Store  Houses;  Mercantile  Es- 
tablishments. For  the  places  under  each  of  these  classes  a  spe- 
cial blank  for  reports  wias  prepared.  These  blanks  contained 
questions  concerning  the  number  and  condition  of  each  part  af- 
fected by  the  law,  so  arranged  that  the  answers  would  indicate 
the  condition.  One  of  these  blanks  was  filled  out  for  each  build- 
ing  inspected,  and  report  covered  not  only  the  building  itself  but 
everything  in  or  about  the  same. 

As  said,  a  special  blank  was  used  for  each  class  of  buildings. 
Besides  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  occupying  the  same,  or 
the  name  by  which  the  building  is  known ;  there  is  given  the  lo- 
cation of  same ;  the  business  carried  on  in  it,  or  the  purpose  for 
which  used,  and  the  kind  and  height  of  building.  Each  of  these 
kinds  of  blanks  contain  questions  bearing  upon  the  conditions 
affected  by  the  law. 

Thus,  the  blank  used  for  factories  and  workshops  relates 
among  other  things  to  the  hours  of  labor  which  constitute  a  day's 
work;  the  number  of  employes  classified  as  to  sex  qnd  age;  the 
number,  power  and  condition  of  the  boilers  used;  the  number  of 
accidents;  the  size  of  each  room  and  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  each  floor  or  room ;  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
fire  escapes,  standpipes,  stairways,  elevators,  hoists,  machinery, 
emerywheels,  vats,  exits ;  the  sanitary  condition ;  the  kind  sig- 
nals ;  and  to  seats  for  female  employes. 

The  blank  for  Cigar  factories  relates  among  other  things  to 
the  persons  employed  classified  as  to  age  and  sex;  the  hours  of 
labor;  seats  for  females;  the  size  of  each  work  room  and  the 
number  and  size  of  windows  in  each;  the  means  and  condition  of 
ventilation;  whether  work  rooms  are  dusted  and  scrubbed  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law;  the  number  and  condition  of  the  closets;  the 
sanitary  condition  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  means  of  escape  in 
ccse  of  fire  and  to  safety  appliances  when  machinery  was  used. 

For  Sweatshops,  the  blank  reported  on  relates  among  other 
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things  to  whom  the  goods  was  made  for,  whether  made  for  whole- 
sale or  directly  for  the  retail  trade ;  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed classified  as  to  sex  and  age ;  the  size  9f  each  work  room 
and  of  each  window  in  it;  the  hours  of  labor,  whether  work 
rooms  are  also  used  for  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  or  connected 
with  other  rooms  used  for  these  purposes,  also  whether  they  con- 
tain beds,  bedding,  and  cooking  utensils,  and  have  separate  en- 
trance, whether  sufficiently  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated  j  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  room ;  the  number,  location  and  con- 
dition of  closets;  whether  cleaning,  painting,  or  whitewashing 
was  needed;  and  the  sanitary  condition  in  general  of  the  shop 
as  well  as  surroundings. 

The  blank  for  Hotels,  etc.,  covers  among  other  things  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  on  each  floor;  the  number  and  condition  of  fire 
escapes,  stairways,  alevators,  exits,  etc.;  whether  the  rules  re- 
lating to  lights,  notices  and  watchman  are  complied  with ;  the 
avetrage  number  of  guests  per  day;  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed classified  as  lo  sex  and  age;  the  location  of  employes' 
rooms,  etc. 

For  schools,  churches,  opera  houses,  office  buildings,  etc.,  the 
blank  relates  principally  to  the  seating  capacity,  or  numbeo:  of 
persons  that  can  be  accommodated  on  each  floor;  the  number, 
condition,  etc.,  of  fire  escapes,  stairways,  elevators,  doors,  and 
other  mieans  of  escape  in  case  of  danger,  and  the  condition  in 
general. 

In  the  blank  for  Mercantile  establishments  the  questions  em- 
brace among  other  facts,  the  number  of  persons  employed  classi- 
fied as  to  sex  and  age;  the  number  on  each  floor;  whether  female 
clerks  are  provided  with  seats;  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire; 
the  condition  of  "the  elevators,  etc. 

The  facts  thus  enumeratted  are.  among  the  more  important  of 
those  inquired  about,  those  upon  which  the  law  is  definite  or 
effects  the  most.  They  are  also  facts  about  which  full  informa- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  the  condition,  or  take  action 
cf  any  kind. 

From  the  reports  thus  made  by  the  inspectors  a  varied  lot  of 
information  was  obtained — information  that  is  of  value  not  only 
because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
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various  provisions  in  tbe  factory  acts,  bnit  for  what  it  shows  con- 
cerning industrial  facts  in  this  staite. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  bulk  of  the  facts  thus  gaithered  it 
was  found  to  be  out  of  the  question  to  present  them  in  full.  For 
the  more  important  inspections,  however,  the  name  of  the  estab- 
lishment or  place  visited  is  given,  together  with  some  other  facts 
that  bear  upon  its  importance  and  condition.  Thus,  for  facto- 
ries and  workshops  it  will  be  found,  that  the  name,  location, 
business,  number  of  buildings  occupied,  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, the  number  and  power  of  the  boilers  used  for  each  estab- 
hshment  are  given  under  one  head,  while  under  another  is  pre- 
sented the  orders  issued,  and  under  a  third  a  sunomary  of  the 
parts  examined,  their  condition  and  orders  issued.  This  is  men- 
tioned as  an  illustration  only.  The  facts  presented  and  the  man- 
ner of  presenitation  necessarily  varies  with  each  class  of  reports. 

Besides  the  plactes  enimierated,  or  classified  above.  Bowling 
alleys.  Summer  gardens,  and  similar  places,  where  young  chil- 
dren are  usually  employed,  have  also  been  regularly  inspected. 
In  these  as  in  most  other  places  the  laws  are  constantly  violiated. 

The  laws  wiiieh  regulate  the  condition  in  factories  and  of 
employment  in  this  state  are  presented  in  full  in  part  I,  of  this 
report.  In  the  following  discussion  of  these  laws  and  the  court 
decisions  upon  them,  the  more  important  ones  are  preseoited 
again. 
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FACTOKY  LAWS  AS  POLICE  KEGULATIONS. 


BY  AUGUST   C.   BACKUS. 


Police  powers  have  their  origin  in  the  law  of  necessity.  Black- 
stone  in  his  commentaries  construes  the  law  of  necessity  as  that 
of  self  defense,  and  does  not  apply  it  strictly  to  the  idea  of 
government;  but  laiter  in  his  work  he  enumerates  "offenses 
against  the  public  health  and  the  public  police  or  economy  which 
we  distribute  more  accurately  under  the  head  of  Police  powers. 
Police  powers  are  inherent  in  every  sovereignty,  as  Justice  Waitc 
says:  "The  very  existence  of  government  pre-suppoees  tlie  right 
of  the  sovereign  power  to  prescribe  regulations  demanded  by  the 
general  welfare  for  the  common  protection  of  all."  The  object 
of  government  and  law  is  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  but  that  of  society,  which 
is  ithe  first  object  of  the  law.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
as  the  larger  limits  for  the  necessarj^  exercise  of  police  powers 
are  recognized,  as  new  occasions  and  new  demands  arise  the  legal 
relations  of  the  citizens  are  more  and  more  perfectly  defined  and 
limited  by  public  statutes,  and  less  difficulty  will  be  found  in  any 
exigency  for  its  determination  under  the  appropriate  law  and 
authority. 

In  the  days  when  popular  government  was  unknown  the  king 
ruled  by  the  devine  right,  his  word  was  the  law  and  no  natural 
rights  were  acknowledged  in  the  individual  at  all.  The  divine 
righft  of  kings  has  changed  in  this  countrj'',  and  the  governmental 
power  is  now  derived  from  the  people. 

In  England  wliere  we  find  a  country  without  a  written  consti- 
tution, Parliament  is,  in  all  things,  practically  supreme.  "  The 
provisions  of  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bills  of  Rights,  though 
long  regarded  with  leverence,  are  a  little  more  than  legislative 
enactments,  subject  to  repeal  or  alteration  by  Parliament.  Lord 
Coke  says. — 

"The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament  is  so  transcendent 
and  absolute  that  it  can  not  be  confined,  either  for  persons  or 
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causes,  within  any  bcmnds,  and  of  this  high  court  it  may  be  said: 
Si  antiquitatem  specter  est  vetustissima ;  si  digintatem  est 
honoratissima,  si  jurisdictionem  est  capacissima.  It  hath  sover- 
eign and  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  making,  confirming,  en- 
larging, restraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving  and  ex- 
pounding of  laws  concerning  matters  of  all  possible  denomina- 
tions, ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or 
criminal,  thusbeing  the  place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power, 
which  must  in  all  governments  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  all  mischiefs  and  grievances, 
operations  and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  .  .  . 
It  can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  Parliament  themselves.  .  .  .  It  can,  in  short,  do 
everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible,  and  therefore  some 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
menit.  This  is  true,  that  what  Parliament  doth,  no  authority 
upon  earth  can  undo."  Hawthorne  vs.  People,  109  111.  305.  4 
Inst.  36;  Cooley's  Const.  Lim.  (Ist  Ed.),  85. 

In  our  country  this  sovereignty  or  transcendent  power  of 
government  resides  ia  or  with  the  people.  Both  United  States 
and  state  have  its  constitution  which  is  deemed  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land,  and  which  limits  and  restrains  the  legislative 
freedom  of  congress  and  the  state  legislature.  Judge  Cooley 
says  (Const.  Lim.,  85)  :  "That  in  considering  the  legisktive 
powers  of  our  states  it  is  natural  that  we  should  incline  to 
measure  such  power  by  the  power  of  a  like  debt  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  we  should  not  be  misled,  because  vre  must  bear  in  mind 
thait  in  Parliament  rests  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  it 
nmy  therefore  exercise  all  governing  power,  while  complete  sov- 
ereignty is  not  vested  in  ours  because  they  are  hedged  about 
with  limitations,  imposed  in  express  terms  or  by  implication." 
The  principal  constitutional  limitations  which  are  designed  to 
protect  private  rights  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  govern- 
mental power,  and  which  therefore  operate  to  limit  and  restrain 
the. exercise  of  police  powers,  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  la\v  shall  be  passed  by 
thb  United  States  or  b^  the  states. 


._  J 
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2.  No  state  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a 
contract. 

3.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  wliereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction. 

4.  The  rigbt  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  oflFects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized. 

5.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

6.  The  right  of  the  people  "to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

7.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  I'especting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people, 
peaceably  "to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
ii:famous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual-  sen'ice  in  the  time  of  war  or  public  dan- 
ger; nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

9.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  previously 
a.«^ceitainod  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  bo  confronted  with  the  witness  against  him, 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  hav^  the  assisitance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

10.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
iniposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 
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11.  The  pnA^lege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it. 

12.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^  nor 
shall  any  state  dei)rive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

13.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tlie  Uni-ted  States,  or  by  any  state 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  states  have  also  restricte<l  by  their  constitution  what  is 
deemed  best  for  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  people.  Public 
lX)licy  and  public  neccsei'ty  which  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 
poUce  power,  is  deemed  as  it  were,  to  be  superior  even  to  the 
constitution.  The  restrictions  of  the  constitution  may  have 
been  enacted  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  people;  yet  if  any 
enactment  shall  prove  to  be  unquestionably  detrimental  to  the 
supreme  right  and  necessity  of  the  preservation  of  public 
health,  morals,  safety  or  convenience,  then  it  must  yield  thereto 
and  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted  subject  to  such  necessity,  a 
question  wliich  is  to  be  construed  and  decided  by  the  courts. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  begin  to  outline  the  vast  number  of  de- 
cisions which  have  been  handed  down  determining  the  con- 
stitutionality of  l^islative  enactments.  Laws  which  are  passed 
today  would  probably  have  been  dJcclared  unconstituj^ional 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  As  said  before,  public  policy  is  the 
controlling  factor  of  all  laws.  Whatever  is  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  public  welfare,  public  safety  or  public  morals  and 
public  convenience  is  the  subject  of  police  power  and  regulation. 
Town  of  Lake  View  vs.  Kose  Hill  Cemeteiy,  70  111.,  191;  Barber 
vs.  Connolly,  103  U.  S.,  27;  Kinnish  vs.  Ball,  129  U.  S.,  217; 
Sentel  vs.  Ifew  Orleans,  16(3  U.  S.,  698;  Beriing  vs.  City  of 
Evansville,  42  X  E.,  621 ;  Fox  vs.  Mohawk,  46  X.  Y.  S.,  232 ; 
State  vs.  Lee,  38  S.  W.,  583 ;  State  vs.  Main,  69  Conn.,  123 ;  In 
re  Waters,  32  K  Y.  S.,  322 ;  People  ^-s.  Warden,  39  K  E.,  686 ; 
Decree  vs.  Brown,  45  K  E.,  765;  City  of  Newton  vs.  Joyce,  44 
X.  E.,  116;  Luch  vs.  Sears,  44  P.  693;  Council  of  Charleston 
vs,  Wftrner,  24  S.  E.  207;  Hawthorne  vs.  People,  109  111.,  305; 
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City  of  N.  Y.  vs.  Milu,  11  Peters  U.  S.,  103;  Munn  vs.  Colvin, 
44  P.,  783. 

The  police  powfer  of  a  state  is  coex-tensive  with  self  protection 
and  applicably  terms  the  law  of  overruling  necessity.  It  is  evi- 
dent as  society  advances,  new  laws  must  be  made  to  comply  with 
all  such  advancements.  Every  year,  each  sta'te  adds  to  its  code  of 
laws  by  legislative  enjactmerits  that  which  is  deemed  best  for 
society,  may  it  be  its  criminal,  civil  or  commercial  code ;  all  is 
done  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  for  that  very- 
reason  that  the  laws  1-no^^Ti  as  the  factorv  laws,  were  nassed  in 
our  state. 

When  factories  sprang  into  existence  although  operating  for  a 
good  purpose,  they  brought  with  them  many  evils.  They  opened 
the  doors  for  the  labor  of  thousands  of  little  children,  who  were 
forced  to  spend  their  ;^'outhful  lives  at  hard  and  dreajpy  work." 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  were  employed  in  factories  where 
ithe  sanitary  conditions  were  such  as  to  promote  disease  and  death. 
Dangerous  machinery  stood  unprotected  buzzing  within  a  few 
ieet  of  thousand  inexperienced  laborers. 

With  all  this  we  can  readily  see  the  necessity  of  having  laws 
'Commanding  the  protection  and  fencing  of  such  dangeroud 
machinery.  The  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws.  The  protection 
from  employment  of  little  children  who  Were  doomed  to  work 
with  their  tender  little  hands  and  grow  up  in  ignomnce  and  vice, 
becoming  a  helpless  factor  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  state. 
We  may  ask,  why  should  men  and  women  be  forced  to  work  in 
close,  filthy,  unwholesome  rooms  where  nothing  but  disease  pre- 
vails? Are  not  the  the  lives  of  the  laborer  and  little  children  as 
much  to  the  state  as  the  manufacturers.  Does  not  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  state  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  little  child? 
There  must  be  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  and  such  remedy  is 
obtained  by  the  legislature  through  its  efficient  police  powers 
which  works  for  the  promotion  of  its  individuals  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  Society  demands  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  common  good  and  interest  of  its  membera.  In  years  gone 
by  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  think  that  every  factory 
and  hotel  should  be  provided  with  fire  escapes  when  there  were 
but  ionr  or  five  rcK>i»s  in  the  whole  building;  but  todaj^  wlv??^ 
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tliose  LuiMiug^  t^huul  as  inomiinont.s  in  tlio  t^ky,  where  hundreds 
(►f  nuuns  are  ojienod  for  public  us(%  it  hwonies  necet->arv  in  ease 
ui  fire  or  unfor.-ocn  peril  that  tlioj^c*.  then  in  sliould  have  some 
possible  means  of  escape.  It  was  therefore  necessary  in  order 
to  pixitect  the  inmates,  that  every  factory  and  hotel  of  a  certain 
de?crij)tion  should  bo]m>vidcd  with  fire  escapes. 

AVi*  Jiav(»  many  hiws  upon  our  statute  Ixxdcs  which  are  deemed 
for  the  j)ul)]ic  <i:ood,  sonu*  of  which  this  de])artm(  nt  will  rigidly 
enforce.  They  an?  not  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  state;  but.  are 
^'o  1)0  found  in  nearlv  everv  state  in  the  union.  The  nec^esfitv  of 
th(6!e  laws  we  readily  see,  without  further  explanation.  It  may 
meet  the  disapproval  of  many  whose  interests  are  directly  con- 
cerned, yet  the  public  welfare  cann(,'t  be  impaired  by  disjx^nsing 
with  them.  In  Iwth,  the  state  and  United  State's  courtiit  we  find 
adjudicated  cases  bearing*  ou't  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws. 
The  principle  involved  has  berii  re])eat<Hlly  upheld. 

The  fallowing  are  the  Inspecticm  and  Labor  Laws  of  this  state: 

statutes   of   1898   and   Acts   of   1899. 
BUREAU   OF   LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 

OFFICE     AND     SUPPLIES 

Section  1021b.  The  bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics,  heretofore  es- 
tablished. Is  continued.  A  room  or  rooms  In  the  capitol  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  use  thereof,  and  such  printing  shall  be  done  for  and  such  supplies  furnished 
the  same  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
the  officers  thereof. 

APFOIXTMENT    OF    COMMISSIONER. 

Section  1021c  relates  to  the  appointment  and  term  of  office  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  this  bureau. 

ASSISTANTS     FOR. 

Section  1021  d  authorizes  the  commissioner  to  appoint  a  deputy,  clerks,  and 
factory  or  assistant  factory  Inspectors. 

commissioner's  duties. 

Section  1021e.  Said  commissioner  shall  collect,  collate  and  publish  statis- 
tical and  other  information  relating  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  industrial 
classes  and  material  resources  of  the  state :  he  shall  especially  examine  into  the 
relations  between  labor  and  capital,  the  means  of  escape  from,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  health  in,  factories  and  workshops,  the  employment  of  children, 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  exacted  from  them  and  from  women,  the  educa- 
tional, sanitary,  moral,  financial  condition  of  laborers  and  artisans,  the  cost  of 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  building  material,  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  other  kindre<l  subjects  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Industrial  interest^ 
and  classes. 
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BNTJtY.  INTO    PACTOHIES,    ETC.  ;    NQTICB    OF    VIOLATION    OF    LAW. 

Section  1021f.  The  commissioner.  Ills  deputy,  the  factory  Inspector  and  the 
assistant  factory  inspector  may  enter  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or 
workshop  In  which  laborers  or  women  are  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing facts  and  statistics,  examining  the  means  of  escape  therefrom  in  case  of  fire 
and  the  provisions  made  for  the  health  and  safety  of  operators  or  for  suitable 
seats  for  women  therein.  If  any  such  officer  shall  learn  of  any  violation  or  of 
neglect  to  comply  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children, 
the  hours  of  labor  for  them  or  for  women,  or  in  references  to  fire  escapes  or 
the  safety  of  employes,  or  such  seats  for  women,  he  shall  give  written  notice 
to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or  workshop. 
of  such  offense  or  neglect,  and  if  the  same  Is  not  remedied  within  thirty  days 
after  the  service  of  such  notice,  such  officer  shall  give  the  district  attorney  of 
the  county  In  which  such  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or  workshop  Is 
situated  formal  notice  of  the  facts,  whereupon  that  officer  shall  immediately 
Institute  the  proper  proceedings  against  the  person  guilty  of  such  offense  or 
neglect. 

FIRE-ESCATES    IN    HOTELS. 

Section  1021g.  Any  such  officer  may  examine  hotels  and  lodging  or  boarding 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  they  are  properly  equipped  with 
Are  escapes,  and  may  post  in  any  such  building  so  examined  the  laws  relating  to 
such  escapes  together  with  his  official  statement  as  to  whether  said  laws  are 
fully  complied  with  by  the  keeper  thereof ;  and  any  such  keeper  or  other  person 
who  shall  mutilate,  destroy  or  remove  from  any  building  or  buildings  the  said 
laws  or  statement  so  posted  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  of- 
fense. Whenever  any  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding  house  posted  as  not  complying 
with  such  laws  shall  be  properly  provided  and  equipped  with  fire-escapes  and 
the  Bureau  shall  be  notified  thereof  the  commissioner  shall  at  once  order  a  new 
statement,  setting  forth  that  fact,  to  be  posted  therein,  and  he  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  buildings  so  examined  and  posted. 

PROTECTION    OF    ElIPLOVES  ;    DISREGARD    OF    ORDERS. 

Section  102 Ih.  Any  officer  of  the  bureau  may  post  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop examined  by  him  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  therein, 
hours  of  labor,  fire-escapes  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  artisans ;  any  person  who  shall  remove  or  mutilate  such  laws  so  posted  shall 
be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  'such  officer  may  order  bull-wheels, 
fiy-wheels,  tumbling  rods,  elevator  wells,  stairways,  shafting  or  dangerous  ma- 
chinery of  any  kind  to  be  enclosed  or  otherwise  guarded  so  as  to  protect  work- 
men or  others ;  and  any  person  refusing  to  obey  the  written  order  of  such  officer 
to  such  effect  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  such  refusal.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  officers  to  examine  freight  and  pessenger  elevators  and  to  con- 
demn those  found  to  be  defective  and  unsafe  by  serving  writt^i  notice  on  the 
person  for  whom  It  Is  being  operated  or  on  his  agent,  or  by  posting  such  notice 
on  the  walls  or  cab  of  any  elevator  found  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition;  the 
owner  of  any  elevator  so  condemned,  or  the  person  for  whom  It  Is  being 
operated,  shall,  by  continuing  the  use  thereof  "without  making  such  repairs 
as  will  place  It  in  a  safe  condition,  be  liable,  civilly  and  criminally,  for  any 
physical  injury  caused  by  such  use,  whether  such  Injury  results  in  the  death  of 
the  person  Injured  or  not.  It  Is  also  the  duty  of  such  officers,  when  in  their 
Judgment  it  may  be  necessary,  to  see  that  In  every  manufacturing  establishment, 
the  machinery  In  which  is  propelled  by  steam  power,  communication,  by  means 
of  speaking  tubes  or  electric  bells,  shall  be  provided  between  each  room  in 
which  machinery  so  operated  Is  placed  and  the  \room  in  which  the  engineer  is 
stationed.  Any  person  occupying  as  owner,  lessee  or  manager  any  mannfacta^ 
ing  establishment  where  machinery  so  operated  is  used,  or  controlling  the  nse 
of  any  building  or  room  in  which  machinery  propelled  by  steam  is  used,  who 
shall  fail  to  provide  such  means  of  communication  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  but  no  prosecution  shall  be  commenced 
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for  such  violation  until  thirty  days  after  written  notice  has  been  given  by  one 
of  the  officers  designated  in  this  chapter  to  such  person  of  the  changes  necessary 
to  be  made  to  comply  with  the  provisions  hereof,  nor  then,  If,  in  the  meantime, 
changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notice. 

BEFU8INO    ADMITTANCE    AND    FAILING    TO    MAKB    BETURNS. 

Section  10211.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  blank 
forms  and  transmit  them  to  employers,  which  shall  be  filled  out  clearly  and 
completely,  under  oath,  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  sent,  with  the  facts, 
statistics  and  statements  asked  for,  and  returned  to  him  within  such  reasonable 
time  as  he  may  fix.  In  case  any  owner  or  occupant  or  his  agent  shall  refuse 
to  admit  any  officer  of  the  said  bureau  to  his  workshop  or  factory,  he  shall  for^ 
feit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  if  he  shall,  through 
his  agent  or  otherwise,  neglect,  fall  or  refuse  to  fill  out  the  said  blank  forms 
and  verify  and  return  th'^m  as  required,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
for  each  and  every  day  the  said  blank  may  be  so  delayed  beyond  the  time  fixed 
by  the  commissioner  for  their  return.  The  fines  authorized  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  state  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county 
upon  complaint  of  any  officer  of  said  bureau  or  any  citizen,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  the  school  fund. 

SEAL  ;  OATHS  ;  WITNESS  FEES. 

Section  102 Ij.  There  shall  be  provided  a  seal  of  office  for  the  use  of  the 
bureau,  and  the  commissioner  or  his  deputy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  ln> 
vestigation  contemplated  by  this  act,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  take 
testimony  and  subpcena  witnesses,  which  witnesses  shall  receive  the  same  fees 
as  are  allowed  to  persons  testifying  In  circuit  courts,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury  on  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  or  his  deputy ;  provided,  how 
ever,  that  no  person  subpcenaed  by  the  said  commissioner  or  his  deputy  shall 
t>e  compelled  to  go  outside  of  the  city  or  town  In  which  he  resides  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  such  Investigation. 

BEFOBT. 

Section  1021k.  The  commissioner  shall  make  a  report  to  the  governor  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  biennial  fiscal  term,  which  report  shall  be 
printed  and  bound  as  provided  by  law. 

DUTY  OF  DISTRICT  ATTOBNET, 

Section  1021 1.  Whenever  any  officer  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics  shall  give  written  notice  to  any  district  attorney  that  any  hotel,  fac- 
tory, public  building  or  any  other  structure  in  his  county  is  being  used  without 
fire-escapes,  watchmen  or  other  means  of  safety  prescribed  by  law,  Including 
means  of  communication  between  the  rooms  of  manufacturing  establishments  as 
prescribed  in  section  1021h,  such  district  attorney  shall  at  once  Institute  the 
proper  proceeding  against  the  offender,  and  without  the  aid  or  presence  of  any 
such  officer  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a  determination  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  person  complained  of;  and  in  case  such  district  attorney 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do  any  officer  of  such  bureau  may  file  charges 
against  him  and  demand  his  removal  from  office. 

ll*IBE-ESCAPES    ON    BUILDINGS. 

Section  1636ee.  Every  Inn,  hotel,  boarding-house,  store-house,  or  tenement 
building  more  than  two  stories  high  and  containing,  above  the  ground  floor, 
sleepini^  apartments,  offices,  an  assembly  hall,  work  rooms  or  a  room  Intended 
to  be  used  as  a  place  of  amusement,  all  or  any  of  which  rooms  are  designed 
for  occupancy  by  twenty-five  or  more  persons,  shall  be  provided  with  one  or 
more  fire-proof  stairways  or  ladders  on  the  outside  thereof,  placed  In  such  po- 
sition and  as  many  In  number  as  may  be  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  de- 
partment or  fire  marshal  of  the  village  or. city  in  which  the  building  is  located, 
or  by  the  state  factory  Inspector.     If  more  than  one  stairway  or  ladder  are  re- 
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quired,    each   Bide   of   such   Inn,   hotel,    boarding-house,   store-house   or  tenement 
building  shall  be  provided  therewith.     Such  stairways  or  ladders  shall  connect 
the  cornice  with  the  top  of  the  first  story  of  any  such  building  by  a  wrought- 
iron  platform,  balcony,  piazza,  or  other  safe  and  convenient  resting  place  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  each  story  so  connected,  and  of  sufHcient  length  to  permit 
access  to  the  same  from  not  less  than  two  windows  In  each  story;  they  shall 
be  convenient  of  access  from  the  interior  of  the  building,   commodious  in  size 
and  form  and  of  sufficient  strength   to  be  safe  for  the  purpose  of  ascent  and 
descent.     In  cities  and  villages  where  there  is  a  water  supply  for  fire  purposes 
there  shall  be  attached  to  such  stairs  or  ladders  a  three-Inch  wrought-irtm  stand- 
pipe  extending  from  a  point  within  five  feet  of  the  ground  to  a  point  three  feet 
above  the  roof  or  cornice :  at  each  story  above  the  fii*st  and  on  the  roof  there 
shall  be  attached  a  two  and  one-half  Inch  angle  hose  valve  with  male  hose  con- 
nection, and  a  double  or  sinmese  *'Y'^  female  hose  connection  at  the  l)ase  of  the 
pipe,  with  threads  to  conform  to  the  size  and  pattern  used  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment where  the  building  is  located.     Neither  this  nor  the  next  following  sections 
shall  apply  to  any  private  dwelling,   nor  to  any  building  erected  on  or  before 
the  third  day  of  May,  LSIK"),  and  which  is  supplied  with  a  resaonablo  flre  escape 
or  escapes.  , 

ELEVATOR  M'AI.LS. 

Section  1636f.  The  Inside  walls  or  casings  of  every  elevator  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  upper  stories  of  any  such  building  as 
is  within  the  preceding  sectloii  will  be  constructed  of  fire-proof  material  through- 
out. 

»  WATCHMAN  ;    NOTICE    OP    MEANS    OP    EXIT. 

Section  163Gg.  In  all  such  buildings  as  are  described  in  section  lO.IGee  which 
contain  one  hundred  rooms  or  more  not  less  than  one  efficient  watchman  shall 
he  on  duty  from  10  o'clock  p.  m.  until  5  o'clock  a.  m.  during  each  and  every 
night  that  any  such  building  Is  occupied.  There  shall  Ik»  posted  In  every  room 
in  every  building  within  said  section,  in  legible  print,  a  brief  and  accurate 
8tatem<^nt  of  all  the  means  of  safety  and  escape  therefrom  In  case  of  flre.  and  a 
red  light  shall  be  kept  burning  all  night  at  the  head  of  each  stairway  above 
the  first  floor,  also  on  each  floor  above  the  first,  at  or  near  the  exit  to  such  fire- 
proof stairway  or  ladder. 

ENFORCEMENT    OP    LAW. 

Section  lCfi6h.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  clilef  or  marshal  of  the  flre  depart- 
ment of  every  village  or  f|ty  to  enforce  the  pix)visions  of  the  foregoing  sections, 
ana  of  the  state  factory  inspector  to  enforce  them  in  towns,  villages  and  cities 
where  tliere  Is  no  such  chief  or  marshal.  Any  person  who  sliali  fail  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  said  sections  witliln  ninety  days  after  being  notified 
In  writing  to  do  so  by  either  of  said  officers  whose  duty  It  may  l>e  to*glve  notice 
shall  be  punished  according  to  law.  Said  chief,  marslial  or  Inspector,  upon  re- 
ceiving notice  or  olnuining  knowledge  that  any  person  within  his  Jurisdiction  has 
not  so  complied  with  said  provisions,  shall  file  a  w^rltten  statement  to  that  effect 
with  the  proper  district  attorney,  which  being  done,  he  shall  prosecute  such  per- 
son. 

PENALTT. 

ft 

Section  lOoOi.  The  ownrr.  tenant  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  buildin;: 
within  either  of  the  four  next  preceding  sections  who  shall  fall  or  neglect,  after 
written  notice  has  been  given  him  In  accordance  with  the  next  preceding  section, 
to  compl.v  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  which  are  applicable  to 
tlie  building  owned,  len.sed  or  in  his  charge  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  In  the  county  jail  not  longer 
than   ninety   days. 

OVERCROWDING    EMTLOVES  ;    SAFECIARDS    FOR    MACIUNEUV.    ETC. 

Section  lf»3(5j.  No  person  or  corporation  shall  employ  and  put  to  work  In  any 
factory,  workshop  or  other  place  where  labor  Is  performed,  or  in  any  part  of 
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any  such  place,  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  can  be  kept  at  work  there 
without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  health.  The  local  board  of  health  shall 
have  iK)wer  to  determine  any  question  arising  under  this  provision,  and  Its 
written  determination  shall  bo  conclusive  upon  all  parties  to  any  action  or 
proceeding  under  the  same.  The  owner  or  manager  of  every  place  where  per- 
sons are  employed  to  perform  labor  shall  surround  every  stationary  vat,  pan 
or  other  vessel  into  which  molten  metal  or  hot  liquids  are  poured  or  kept  with 
proper  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  his  employes,  and  all  belting,  shafting, 
gearing,  hoists,  fly-wheels,  elevators  and  drums  therein  which  are  so  located 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  employes  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  shall  be  secure- 
ly guarded  or  fenced.  Any  person  or  corporation  which  shall  neglect  for  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  state  factory  Inspector  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  for  the  persons  employed  l)y  lilm  to  work  in  or  who  shall 
fail  to  make  and  maintain  such  safeguards  as  this  section  requires  and  as  said 
inspector  shall  specify,  shall  forfeit  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
offense,  and  every  day's  neglect  or  failure,  after  a  conviction  hereunder,  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 


I 

I  DOORS,    WHAT    TO    OPEN    OITWARDLY  ;    FIRE-ESCAPES. 


Section  4390.  Any  person  or  corporation,  board  of  trustees,  building  com- 
mittee, or  other  official  person,  board  or  body  who  shall  erect  or  cause  to  be 
erected  any  theater,  lecture  room,  hall,  school-house,  church,  factory,  hotel, 
court-house,  town  hall,  city  hall  or  opera  house  without  providing  the  same 
with  outer  doors  that  swing  or  open  outwardly,  or  who  shall  fail  or  neglQct 
to  provide  any  theater,  lecture  room,  opera  house,  concert  or  other  hall,  school- 
house  or  hotel  with  fire-?scapes  as  provided  by  law,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  any  architect  who  shall  prepare 
plans  for  any  building  which  Is  required  by  law  to  be  provided  with  such 
doors  or  with  fire-escapes,  without  providing  In  such  plans  for  the  same,  shall 
bo  punished  by  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

FIRE   ESCAPES   ON   FACTORIES,   ETC. 

Section  4390a.  Every  person  or  corporation  owu\pg,  occupying  or  control- 
ling any  factory,  workshop  or  structure  three  or  ^ore  stories  high,  except  such 
as  are  Included  In  the  next  preceding  section.  In  which  twenty-five  or  more 
persons  are  employed  at  any  kind  of  labor,  shall  provide  and  keep  connected 
with  the  same  one  or  more  good  and  substantial  metallic  or  fire-proof  lad- 
ders, stairs  or  stairways,  ready  for  use  at  all  times,  reaching  from  the  cor- 
nice to  the  top  of  the  ♦irst  story,  and  placed  on  the  outside  thereof  in  such 
position  and  number  as  may  be  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department 
or  fire  marshall  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  such  structure  Is  situated, 
or  by  the  state  factory  Inspector,  and  at  each  story  above  the  first  a  wrought 
Iron  balcony  in  connection  with  such  ladder,  such  balcony  to  be  substantially 
attached  to  the  structure,  and  of  such  length  as  to  permit  of  access  to  it  from 
two  or  more  windows  on  each  story,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  reason- 
able means  of  escape  to  the  persons  employed  therein  from  each  and  every 
floor  or  story  above  the  first :  and  in  all  cities  and  villages  where  there  Is  a 
water  supply,  either  from  water-works,  fire  engines  or  pumping  station,  there 
shall  be  attached  to  such  fire-escape,  except  on  structures  equlped  with  automatic 
sprinklers,  a  three-Inch  wrought  iron  standpipe  extending  from  a  point  within  five 
feet  from  the  ground  to  a  point  three  feet  above  the  roof  or  cornice,  and  on 
the  roof  shall  be  attached  to  a  two  and  one-half  Inch  angle  hose  valve,  with  male 
hose  connection  and  a  double  or  Siamese  "Y"  female  hose  connection  at  the  base 
of  the  pipe,  the  threads  of  which  shail  conform  to  the  size  and  pattern  used 
by  the  fire  department  where  the  structure  Is  located.  Any  such  person  or  cor- 
poration who  shall  fail,  for  three  montiis  after  the  receipt  of  notice  in  writing, 
stating  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  from  such  chief,  marshal 
or  Inspector  to  provide  and  keep  such  means  of  escape  or  such  standpipe  shall 
be  punished  by   a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Section  4587a.  Any  person  haying  the  care,  custody,  control  of  any  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  who  shall  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  in  any 
manner  or  under  any  pretense  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  child  to  any  person  for  any  obscene,  Indecent  or  Immoral 
purpose,  exhibition  or  practise,  or  for  any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation  in- 
jurious to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  who 
shall  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or  any 
person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody 
any  such  child  for  any  such  purpose  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  both  imprisonment  and  fine. 


ACTS  OF  1899. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Chapter  274^ 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  minors  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  In  senate  and  assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any 
time  in  any  factory  or  workshop  or  In  or  about  any.  mine.  No  such  child 
shall  be  employed  In  any  mercantile  establishment,  laundry  or  In  the  telegraph, 
telephone  or  public  messenger  service,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  pubic 
schools  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where  such  child  is  employed. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent 
or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  any  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  work- 
shop or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service  within  this 
state  to  keep  a  register  In  said  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop  Ih  which  said  minors  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  in  which  register  shall  be  re- 
corded the  name,  age,  date  of  birth,  place  of  residence  of  every  child  employed 
or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager 
of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ  or  to  permit  or  suffer  to  work 
in  any  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, factory  or  workshop,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service 
any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  unless  there  is  first  provided  and 
placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  factory  or  workshop  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  stat- 
ing the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  name  and  place  of  the  school  at- 
tended of  such  child.  If  such  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such 
affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  and  the  register  and  affidavits  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall,  on  demand,  be  produced  and  shown  for  inspection  to  the  fac- 
tory inspector,  assistant  factory  inspectors  or  any  officer  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
and  industrial  statistics. 

Section  8.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  re- 
quired, permitted  or  sufTercd  to  work  for  wages  at  any  gainful  occupation  longer 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week, 
nor  after  the  hour  of  nine  at  night  nor  before  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning.  / 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory 
or  assistant  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to 
prosecute  violations  of  the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
in  this  state.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioner  of  labor  or  the 
factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  as  often  as  possible, 
all  places  covered  by  this  act. 
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Section  6.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  factory  in- 
spectors shall  have  the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  from 
some  regularly  licensed  physician,  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physi- 
cally nnable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they  may  "be  employed,  and  no  minor 
shall  be  employed  who  cannot  obtain  such  a  certificate. 

Section  6.  Whenever  It  appears  upon  due  examination  that  the  labor  of  any 
minor  over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  would  be  debarred  from  employment  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  Is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  family  to  which  said  child  belongs  or  for  its  own  support,  the  county  Judge 
of  the  county  where  said  child  resides,  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  any  fac- 
tory or  assistant  factory  Inspector  may  In  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  Issue, 
free  of  charge,  a  permit  or  excuse  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor 
within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix. 

Section  7.  No  firm,  person  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management,  or  operation 
of  any  elevator. 

Section  8.  The  words  "manufacturing  establishment,"  "factory"  or  "work- 
shop" as  used  In  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where  goods 
or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned  or  sorted,  stored  or 
packed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  sale  or  for  wages,  and  not  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  maker  or  his  or  her  family  or  employer. 

Section  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporatlod,  agent  or  manager  of  any  cor> 
poratlon  who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation  or  by  him- 
self or  through  agents,  servants,  or  foremen,  shall  violate  or  fall  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  hinder  or  delay  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  the  factovy  or  assistant  factory  Inspectors  or  any  or  either  of 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  or  refuse  to  admit  or  shut  or  lock* 
them  out  from  any  place  required  to  be  Inspected  by  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  cor- 
poration which,  by  Its  agents,  officers  or  servants,  shall  violate  or  fall  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penal- 
ties, which  may  be  recovered  against  such  corporations  In  an  action  for  debt 
or  assumpsit  brought  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  state. 

Section  10.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a  child  to  be 
employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  In  violation  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Section  11  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  on  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  April  27,  1899. 

SWEATSHOPS. 

Chapter    232. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  public  health. 
The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  No  dwelling  or  building,  or  any  room  or  apartment  of  Itself,  In, 
or  connected  with  any  tenement  or  dwelling  or  other  building,  shall  be  used 
except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein,  for  carrying 
on  any  process  of  making  any  kind  of  wearing  apparel  or  goods  for  male  or 
female  wear,  use,  or  adornment,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes, 
or  tobacco  goods  in  any  form,  when  such  wearing  apparel  or  other  goods  are 
to  be  exposed  for  sale,  or  to  be  sold  by  manufacturer,  wholesalers  or  jobber, 
to  the  trade  or  by  retail,  unless  such  room  or  apartment  •  shall  have  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  and  regulations  provided  for  in  this  act. 
-  Section  2.  Each  such  room  or  apartment  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
■hall  be  regarded  as  a  workshop  or  factory,  and  shall  be  separate  from  and 
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have  no  door,   window  or   other  opening   into   any   living  or   sleeping  room  of 
any   tenement  or  dwelling,   and  no  such  workshop  or   factory   shall   be  used  ai 
any   time   for   living   or   sleeping  pnrpoHes,    and   shall   contain    no   l)ed.   bedding, 
cooking  or  other  utenslla,  except  what.  Is  required  to  carry  on  the  work  therein, 
and   every  such   shop   or   factory   shall    have   an   entrance   from    the   outside  di 
rect,   and   If  above  the  first   lloor,   shall   have   a  separate  and   distinct  stairway 
leading   thereto,    and   every   such   workshop"  or   factory,   shall    l)e   well   and  suffi- 
ciently lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  by  ordinary,  or,  if  necensary,   l)j'  mechan- 
ical   appliance,    and    shall    provide    for    each    person    employed    thei*ein,    no   less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space   in  day   time  and  four  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  at  night,   and  shall   have  suitable  closet   arrangements   for  each 
sex  empioj'ed   therein,   as  follows:     Where  there   are   ten   or   more   persons,  and 
three  or  more  to   the  number  of  twenty,   are  of  either  s^'x,   a   separate  and  dis- 
tinct water  closet,   either  inside  the  building,   with   adequate   plumbing  connec 
tions,   or  on   the  outside  at   least   twenty   feet    from   the   building,   sliall   l)e  pro 
vided   for   each   sex ;    when   the   number   employed    is    more    than    twenty-five  of 
either  sex,   there  shall   be  provided   an  additional   water  closet   for  such  sex  up 
to  the  number,  of  tift^'  persons,  and  abovo  that  number  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
all   such   closets   shall   be   kept   strictly   and  exclusively   for   the   use   of   the  em 
poyes   and   employer   or   empoyers   of   such    workshop   or   facory :    provided  that 
wliere   more   than   one   room    is   used   under   the   direction   of   one   employer,   all 
such  rooms  are  to  be  regarded   as  one  shop,   or   factory,   and   every  such  work 
shop   or   factory   shall   be   kept    in   a  clean    and   wholesome   condition,   all   stair- 
ways and  the  premises  within  a  radius  of  thirty  feet,   shall   be  kept  clean,  and 
closets  shall   be   regularly   disinfected   and   supplied   with   disinfectants,   and  the 
commissioner  of  labor  and  factory  inspectors  may  require  all  necessary  chanies. 
or   any   process   of   cleaning,    painting   or   whitewashing   which    they   may  deem 
essential   to  assure  absolute  freedom   from  obnoxious  odor,   filth,    vermin,  decay- 
ing matters  or  any  condition  liable  to  impair  health  or  breed  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases;  he  shall  prevent  the  operation  of  such  shops  or  factories  that 
do  not  conform   to   the  provisions  of  tills  act,   and   cause  the   arrest   and  prose- 
cution of  the  person  or  persons  operating  the  same. 

Section  '.i.  No  person,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  firm  or  corpiv 
ration  shall  give  out  work  or  contract  with,  any  other  person  to  perform  such 
work  necessary  to  make  such  goods  mentioned  in  section  one,  after  having 
received  notice  from  the  commissitiner  of  labor  or  factory  Inspectors  that  said 
latter  person  has  not  complied  with  ll»e  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  art. 
which  notice  shall  remain  in  force,  until  said,  person  has  compiled  with  thi:^ 
law,  of  whic-i  notice  must  be  given  to  the  employer  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  or  the  factory  inspectors. 

Section  4.     Kvery  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  heretofore  fentioned.   shall 
obtain   and   keep   a   record   of   all    persons   to   whom   work    is   given   out  or  con 
tracted  for.   Including  tlielr  names  and  addresses,  which  record  shall  be  opened 
to  Inspection  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  factory  inspectors  when  called 
for. 

Section  T),  -No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  receive,  handle  or  convey 
to  others,  or  sell,  hold  in  stock  or  expose  for  sale,  any  goods  mentioned  in 
'eectiqn  1,  unless  made  under  the  sanitary  conditions  provided  for  and  prescribed 
in  this  act :  but  this  act  shall  not  Include  the  making  of  garments  or  other 
goods,  by  any  person  for  another  by  personal  order :  and  when  received  for 
wear  or  use  direct  from  the  maker's  hands,  and  all  violations  of  the  provision! 
of  this  act,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  any  of  the  factory  Inspectors  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Section  6.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  he  fined  In  any  sum  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense, 
or  Imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both :  and 
in  all  prosecutions  brought  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  for  the  violation  of  tins  act,  he  shall  not  be  held  to  give  security  for 
coats,  or  adudged  to  pay  any  costs,  but  In  all  cases  where  the  accused  be  ac- 
quitted, or  is  found  to  be  indigent,   the  costs  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
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ti*ea8ury  of  the  county  In  which  the  proceedings  are  brought,  the  same  as  the 
costs  in  all  other  cases  of  nUsdemeanor. 

Section  7.  This  act  shall  laice  eflfect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  April  20,   1809. 

SKATS    FOR    FKMALKS; 
ClIAl'TER    77. 

Ax  Act  requiring  employers  of  females  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  to  furnish  seats  for  the  use  (>f  such  females  when  not 
on  active  duty. 
The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,   represented   in   senate  and  assembly,   do 
enact  a.s  follows : 

Section  1.  Kvery  person  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  shall 
provide  suitable  seats  for  the  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use 
of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  In  the  active  du- 
ties for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sctlon  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  thirty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  olTense. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  March  30,  1809. 

Chapter  ir)8. 

As  Act  relating  to  the  duties  of  factory  Inspectors  and  amendatory  of  section 

1021f  of  the  statutes  of  ISOS. 
The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,   represented  in   senate  and  assembly,   do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  102lf  of  the  statutes  of  1808,  is  hereby  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "mercantile  rt*tablishment"  after  the  word  "factory,"  and 
the  words  **or  women"  after  the  word  "Inborer.s"  In  the  third  line  of  said 
section ;  the  words  "or  for  suitable  sfuts  for  women"  after  the  word  "opera- 
tives" In  the  sixth  line  of  said  section  ;the  words  "such  seats  for  women" 
after  the  word  "employees"  in  the  ninth  line  of  said  section  and  the  words 
"mercantile  establishment"  after  the  word  "'factory"  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
lines  of  said  section  so  that  said  section  so  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 
Section  1021  f.  The  commissioner,  his  deputy,  the  factory  Inspector  and  the 
assistant  factory  Inspector  may  enter  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment 
or  workshop  in  which  laborers  or  women  are  employed,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  facts  and  statistics,  examining  the  means  of  escape  therefrom  in  case 
of  fire  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  health  and  safety  of  operatives  or  for 
suitable  sears  for  women  therein.  If  any  such  officer  shall  learn  of  any  vio- 
lation of  of  neglect  to  comply  with  th?  law  in  respect  to  the  employment  of 
children,  the  hours  of  labor  for  them  or  for  women,  or  in  reference  to  fire 
escapes  or  the  safety  of  emi)loyees,  or  such  seats  for  women,  he  shall  give 
written  notice  to  tlie  ownf^r  or  occupant  of  such  factorj*.  mercantile  establish- 
ment or  workshop,  of  suoh  offense  or  neglect,  and  if  the  same  is  not  reme- 
died within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  such  officer  shall  give 
the  district  attorney  of  tlie  county  in  which  such  factory,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment or  workshop  is  situated,  formal  notice  of  the  facts,  whereupon  that 
officer  sliall  immediately  irstltute  the  proper  proceedings  against  the  person 
guilty  of  such  offense  or  neglect. 

Section  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  after  Its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  April  12,  1899. 
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EMERY  WHEELS,  ETC. 

»  Chapteii  189. 

An  Act  regulating  the  operation  and  use  of  emery  wheels    or  emery  belts  of  all 

kinds  In  factories  or  workshops,  and  prescribing  a  penalty  for  the  violation 

thereof.  j 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  In  senate  and  assembly,   do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  That  all  persons,  companies  or  corporations  operating  any  factory 
or  workshop  where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  description  are  used 
for  polishing,  either  solid  emery,  leather,  leather  covered,  felt,  canvas,  linen, 
paper,  cotton,  or  wheels  or  belts  rolled  or  coated  with  emery  or  corundum,  or 
cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall,  when  deemed  necessary,  by  the  factory  in- 
spector, assistant  factory  Inspector,  or  any  officers  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  pro- 
vide such  polishing  wheels  or  belts  with  blowers  or  similar  apparatus,  which 
shall  be  placed,  over,  beside  or  under  such  wheels  of  belts  in  such  manner 
as  to  protect  the  person  or  persons  using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  the 
dust  produced  and  caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away  the  dust  arising  from 
or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation,  dlrcetly  to  the  out- 
side of  the  building  or  to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  receive  and  confine 
such  dust.  Provided,  that  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the 
point  of  grinding  contact  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act ; 
and  provided  that  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  those  wheels  or  belts  which 
are  used  for  polishing  and  which  are  contained  in  the  room  or  apartment 
usualy  denominated  the  polishing  room,  and  which  are  used  continuously  there- 
in ;  and  provided  further,  that  this  act  shall  hot  embrace  nor  apply  to  muth. 
wheels  or  belts  as  cannot  be  so  equipped  without  Impairing  the  convenient  or 
necessary  use  thereof. 

Section  2.  No  emery  wheels  or  grindstone  in  any  factory,  mill  or  workshop, 
shall  be  used  when  the  same  Is  known  to  the  person  using  the  same  to  be 
cracked*  or  otherwise  defective,  nor  operated  at  a  greater  speed  than  indicated 
or  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  of  such  emery  wheel  or  grindstone. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  op- 
erating any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct  such  appliances, 
apparatus,  machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  act,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section,  as  follows:  each  and  every 
such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  or  cast  iron  hood  or  hopper,  of  such 
form  and  so  applied  to  such  wheel  or  wheels  that  the  dust  or  refuse  there- 
from will  fall  from  such  wheels,  or  will  be.  thrown  Into  such  hood  or  hopper 
by  centrifugal  force,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air  into  a  suction 
pipe  attached  to  same  hood  or  hopper. 

Section  4.  Ilach  and  every  such  wheel  six  Inches  or  less  in  diameter  shall 
be  provided  with  a  three-Inch  suction  pipe ;  wheels  six  Inches  to  twenty-four 
Inches  In  diameter,  with  four-Inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  twenty-four  Inches 
to  thlrty-slx  Inches  in  diameter,  with  five-Inch  suction  pipe ;  and  all  wheels 
larger  In  diameter  than  those  stated  above  shall  be  provided  each  with  a  suc- 
tion pipe  not  less  than  tlx  Inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  pipe  from  each 
wheel,  so  specified,  must  be  full  size  as  to  the  main  trunk  suctlo^  pipe*  and 
the  main  suction  pipe  to  which  smaller  pipes  are  attached  shall,  in  its  di- 
ameter and  capacity,  be  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  such  smaller  pipes  at« 
tached  to  the  same,  and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan  connected 
with  such  suction  pipe  or  pipes  shall  be  as  large,  or  larger  than  the  suction 
pipe. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  perfion,  company  or  corporation  oper- 
ating any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers 
to  be  connected  with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  above  set  forth,  which  shall  be 
run  at  a  rate  of  speed  as  will  produce  a  velocity  of  air  In  such  suction  or 
discharge  pipes  of  sufficient  force  to  carry  away  all  dust  discharged  into  the 
aforesaid  hood  or  hopper.  All  branch  pipes  must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe 
at  any  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  less ;  the  main  suction  or  trunk  pipe  shall 
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be  below  the  emery  or  buffing  wheels,  and  as  close  to  the  same  as  possible, 
and  to  be  either  upon  the  floor  or  underneath  the  floor  on  which  the  machines 
are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All  bends,  turns,  and  elbows 
In  each  such  pipes  must  be  made  with  easy,  smooth  surfaces,  haying  a  ra- 
dius in  the  throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  they 
are  connected. 

Section  6.  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  shall  not  apply  to  existing 
mills,  factories  or  workshops  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act, 
have  an  appliance  or  appliances  designed  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
such  dust  from  the  polishing  room,  and  which  said  appliance  or  appliances 
substantially  effect  such  design. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  factory  inspector  of  this  state,  or 
his  deputies  to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  in  this  state  during  working 
hours,  and  upon  ascertaining  the  facts  that  the  proprietors  or  managers  of 
such  factory  or  workshops  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  to  make  complaint  of  the  same  in  writing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  police  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant, 
directed  to  the  owner,  manager  or  director,  in  such  factory  or  workshop,  who 
shall  be  thereupon  proceeded  against  for  the  violation  of  this  act  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  it  Is  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  prose- 
cute all  cases  under  this  act. 

Section  8.  Any  such  person  or  persons  or  company,  or  managers,  superln- 
endents  or  directors  of  any  such  company  or  corporation,  who  Khali  have 
the  charge  or  management  of  such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  fall  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  April  34,  1899. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CIGARS. 

Chapteb    79. 

Ax  Act   regulating   the  manufacture   of   cigars. 
The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  In  senate  and  assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  No  shop  or  place  wherein  cigars  are  manufactured  shall  be  lo- 
cated below  the  ground  floor. 

Section  2.     Each  employee  in   any  shop  or  place  wherein  cigars  are  mann 
factured,  shall,  while  actually  employed,  be  allowed  to  use  twenty  square  feet 
of  surface  space,  unobstructed  to  the  celling. 

Section  3.  Every  room  wherein  cigars  are  manufactured  shall  contain  at 
least  seven  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  It  shall  in  every  paft  be  not  less 
than  eight  feet  In  height,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  every  window  shall  have  not 
less  than  twelve  square  feet  In  superficial  area,  and  the  entire  area  of  win« 
dow  suface  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  floor  space  of  such 
room. 

Section  4.  Every  room  in  which  cigars  are  manufactured  while  work  Is 
carried  on  shall  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air  shall  not  become  impure  and  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  shall  wherever 
necessary,  by  the  means  of  air  shafts  or  other  ventilation,  be  so  changed  as 
to  render  harmless  all  gases,  dust  and  other  Impurities  generated  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  cigars.  All  windows  are  to  be  kept  open  for  thirty  minutes 
before  working  hours  and  for  thirty  minutes  after  working  hours. 

Section  5.  Every  such  shop  or  place  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed and  every  such  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed, 
■ball  be  kept  clean.  The  dust  must  be  removed  from  work  tables  and  floors 
once  every  day,  the  floors  scrubbed  at  least  once  a  week  and  one  cuspidor  pro- 
Tided  for  every  two  employees. 
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Section  6.     No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  a  cigar  shop  or  a  cigar  factory  at  manufacturing  cigars  for' 
longer  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  fortj'-elght  hours  a  week. 

Section  7.  Where  men  and  women  are  employed  there  shall  be  separate  dress- 
ing rooms  and  water  closets  for  the  different  sexes. 

Section  fs.  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  puniBb«<] 
by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  and  no  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the 
first  offense,  and  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  second  and  each  following  offense. 

Section  0.  The  factory  inspector  shall  have  full  power  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  act.  but  no  prosecution  shall  be  Insti- 
tuted for  any  violation  of  sections  2,  H  and  4  unless  the  employer  or  manu- 
facturer, or  the  firm  has  been  notified  by  a  notice  sent  in  a  registered  letter 
for  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  a  prosecution,  requiring  the  necessary  changes  In 
the  factory  workshop,  and  such  reuest  has  not  been  complied  with. 

Section  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  act  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
a<rt  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  11.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  1000. 

Approved  March  30,  1839. 


firp:  escape  law. 


The  fire-escape  law  is  one  which  is  universal.  It  is  found 
upon  the  statute  books  in  nearly  every  state.  A  few  adjudicated 
decisions  might  hei'o  be  noted. 

McLaughlin  vs.  Annfield,  05  Hun.  (K  Y.),  376 :  This  was 
an  action  for  damages  for  injuries  received  by  the  plaintiff 
in  jnm])ing  from  a  building  wdiich  w-as  not  provided  with  fire 
escapes  as  reiiuirred  by  law-.  The  court  held  'binder  a  statute 
directing  that  any  building  occupied,  or  built  to  be  occupied 
a^  a  fact<)ry  shall  be  ])rovided  with  such  fire  esc^pe^  and  door.-^ 
as  shall  Im  directed  and  approved  by  the  cx>nimissioners. 

The  duty  rests  upon  the  owner  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
commissioner  and  obtain  his  dire<?tion  in  the  premises  and  where 
an  accident  occurs  because  of  the  absence  of  such  fire  escapes 
from  the  building,  the  owner  cannot  avoid  responsibility  by  al- 
leirina'  that  the  statute  does  not  declare  absolutely  that  the  fire 
( scapes  shall  ho  erecled  by  the  o\\iier  but  only  such  fire  es<'apes 
and  doors  iis  shall  1\'  (lir(x»ted  and  approved  by  the  cominis- 
sit>uers  shall  be  enx'ted,  or  by  alk^ng  that  he  had  no  pei-sonal 
kii<nvledg(»  thar  the  fire  escapes  were  not  (M'CcUhI  as  required  l>y 
law.     It  is  his  duty  a-  a  mattr  of  law  to  erect  such  fire  escapes/' 

Wiley  vs.   MiilicHly,   78   X.   Y.,   310:     The  statute  requires 
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tcmement  houses  to  provide  such  fire  escapes  as  shall  be  directed 
and  approved  by  certain  commissioners.  The  defendant  failed 
to  provide  the  building  A\4th  the  same.  Held,  '^That  duty  is 
presently  imperative,  and  owner  must  i)rocure  such  direction 
and  approval,  witho^it  waiting-  for  the  fH»tinn  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners." 

Wesley  City  vs.  Healy,  84,  111.,  126:  Where  owner  failed 
to  place  in  a  fire  escai)e  in  mine  whereby  one  of  the  servants 
was  killed  by  fallin«^  into  a  shaft.  Held,  '*The  company  is 
liable  for  not  complying  with  the  statute." 

Schott  vs.  Harvey,  105  Pennsylvania  St.,  222:  The  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  June  11,  181)7  (P.  L.  128).  ^^That  certain 
factories,  etc.,  shall  be  provided  with  fire  escapes  by  the 
"owTiers"  or  other  persons  therein  designated,  does  not  apply 
to  an  owner  in  fee  not  in  possession  who  has  leased  the  premises 
to  a  tenant  who  occupies  the  same  as  such  factory.  Such  tenant 
in  possession  using  the  i)romises  as  such  a  factory  is  the  "owner" 
of  the  factory  within  the  meaning  of  said  act,  and  is  liable  for 
not  complying  with  the  law." 

Fire  Department  of  City  of  Xew  York  vs.  Chapman,  10 
Dally,  377:  Under  ]b.\\^  1871,  chapter  025,  section  28,  as 
amended  by  laws  1874,  chapter  547,  enacting  that  certain  build- 
ings therein  descril>ed  **shall  be  provided  with  such  fire  e^*apes, 
alarms  and  doors  as  feliall  'l)e  directed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings."  An  owiier  of  such  buildings  although  he  has  once 
provided  them  with  fire  escapes  in  compliance  with  the  dir(»ction 
of  that  ofiicer  may  sul^^equently  l>e  required  to  provide  addi- 
tional fire  es<?apes  therefor. 

Other  cases:  Johnson  vs.  Steam  Cb.,  55  X.  Y.  Rep.,  133; 
Grant  vs.  Slater  Co.,  14  R.  L.,  308;  (^ity  of  X.  Y.  vs.  Field, 
42  X^  Y.  Supp.,  601;  Iveeley  vs.  O'Connor,  106  Penn.,  321. 

SAFEGUARDS  FOR  MACHINERY. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the  law^  on  emery  wheels  and 
safeguards  for  machinery  shall  be  observed. 

In  the  case  of  Thompson  vs.  Allis  Co.,  98  Wis.,  523: 
^*PlaintifF  while  employed  in  defendant's  machne  shops  as  a 
helper  on  a  boring  machine  was  injured  by  having  his  sleeve 
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caught  and  his  arm  drawn  between  an  uncovered  cog  wheel 
which  constituted  a  part  of  the  gearing  of  said  machine.  Held, 
That  the  machine  was  not  securely  gurded  or  fenced  as  provided 
by  the  statute,  so  as  to  be  safe  for  persons  operating  the  same." 

Cayzer  vs.  Taylor,  10  Gray  (Mass.),  274:  "In  an  action  by 
a  servant  against  his  master  for  injuries  received  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  steam  boiler  used  in  his  business,  the  plaintiff 
introduced  evidence  without  objection  that  there  was  no  such 
fusible  safety  plug  on  the  boiler,  as  was  required  by  statute. 
Held,  The  plaintiff  could  recover,  even  under  the  showing  of 
the  defendant  that  the  custom  among  engineers  was  not  to  use 
such  a  plug.     The  statute  must  be  stricty  complied  with." 

Durant  vs.  Lexingtoiir  Coal  Mining  Co.,  97  Mo.,  62:  The 
statute  of  Missouri  provided  that  the  owner  of  mines  should 
provide  a  fence  and  gate  at  the  top  of  every  shaft  and  entrance 
to  every  intermediate  working  vein,  also  a  cage  covered  with 
boiler  iron  to  keep  safe,  as  far  as  possible,  persons  descending 
into  and  ascending  out  of  said  shaft;  Held,  When  an  em- 
ploye was  injured,  even  knowing  that  the  cage  and  gates  were 
not  protected  according  to  statute,  he  could  recover." 

The  Litchfield  Coal  Co.  vs.  Taylor,  81  111.,  590:  "Where 
a  party  s  killed  on  attempting  to  ascend  from  a  coal  mine,  by 
the  fall  of  a  lump  of  coal,  and  it  appears  that  the  defendant  wil- 
fully used  uncovered  cages  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  per- 
sons working  in  the  mine  in  violation  of  the  statute  which 
caused  the  death,  a  recovery  may  be  had  by  his  widow  notwith- 
etanding  the  deceased  may  not  have  been  free  from  fault  and 
negligence  on  his  part. 

Samuel  McRichard  vs.  Flint,  114  N.  Y.,  222:  "The  omis- 
sion of  an  owner  of  a  building  in  the  city  of  New  York  used  for 
business  purposes,  in  which  there  is  a  hoisting  elevator,  t<5  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  of  1874  (chapter  547, 
laws  of  1874),  requiring  that  the  openings  in  each  floor  shall 
be  protected  by  such  a  substantial  railing  and  trap  doors  to 
close  the  same  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  that  such  trap  doors  shall  be  closed  at  all  times 
except  when  in  actual  use,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  n^li- 
gence,  in  an  action  by  one  lawfully  upon  the  premises  who  has 
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sustained  injury  in  consequence  of  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  statute." 

State  vs.  Murlin,  383  W.,  923 :  ''An  act  providini^  tl.'at 
all  dry  and  dusty  coal  mines  discharging  light  carbonated  hy- 
drogen gas,  or  mines  u^here  the  coal  is  blasted  off  from  a  solid, 
shot  fires  must  be  employed  to  fire  all  shots  after  the  other  em- 
ployes have  retired,  and  subjecting  the  owner  or  agent  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  violaton  of  the  act,  is  a  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  police  power."  ,    , 

Quackenbush  vs.  Wis.  Minn.  K.  K.  Co.,  62  Wis.,  411 :  "A 
statute  imposing  an  absolute  liability  for  injuries  resulting 
from  a  failure  to  fence  a  railroad,  and  excluding  the  defense  of 
contributory  negligence  is  within  the*  police  power  of  the  state 
and  is  constitutional.  •       '    ♦  i 

All  employe  of  a  railroad  company  knowing  of  the  fact  that 
the  road  is  unf enced  does  not  thereby  waive  his  right  to  recover 
lor  injuries  caused  by  the  want  of  a  fence." 

Other  cases:  Gulnard  vs.  Stout  Co.,  95  Wis.,  482;  Tliomp- 
8011  vs.  Johnston  Bros.  Co.,  86  Wis.,  676 ;  Jetter  vs.  2T.  Y.  & 
Harlin  K.  E.  Co.,  2  abb.,  ct.,  apgs.,  Dec,  458;  2  Keyes,  154; 
Comm.  vs.  Bonnell,  8  Phila.y  534. 

SEAT  LAW. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  the  seat  law  must  be  every- 
where conceded.  As  a  health  law  for  women  who  work  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishments  it  is 
unquestionaby  a  necessary  one.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  wo- 
men when  not  on  active  duty  in  these  various  establishmenLs, 
considering  their  station  and  status  in  life,  should  be  provided 
with  seats.  That  this  law  must  be  stricty  enforced  needs  no 
further  explanation. 

Parker  and  Worthington  on  Public  Health  and  Safety,  Sec. 
260,  says:  "The  state  may  forbid  certain  classes  of  persons 
from  being  employed  in  occupations  which  their  age,  sex,  health, 
etc.,  renders  unsuitable  for  them,  as  women  and  young  children 
are  sometimes  forbidden  from  being  employed  in  certain  kinds 
of  factories  and  mines,  and  statutes  are  perfectly  valid  w^hich 
provide  that  women  or  minors  shall  not  be  employed  in  laboring 
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by  any  porson  in  any  niauufactnrin^fi;  ostablislrinent  more  than 
a  cortain  number  of  hours  in  anv  one  dav,  etc.  Of  such  laws  it 
has  been  said  tliat  thev  do  not  violate  any  constitutional  rlochts." 
(.^oolev  on  (Vnij^titutional  Liniitations,  i)a<re  745,  after  revie'.v- 
in^  the  subject  of  laws  interfering  with  tlie  liberty  of  contract, 
says:  *'But  ere,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  ])r()j)er  to  recoin^'ize  distinc- 
tions that  exist  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances to  prohibit  emj)loynients  to  some  one  class,  while  leaving 
them  open  to  others.  Some  employments,  for  example,  may  be 
admissible  for  males  and  imj)ro])er  for  femal(\s  and  regidations 
rt^cognizing  the  imi)ro])riety  and  forbidding  women  to  engage  in 
them  would  be  open  to  no  reasonable  objeiction." 

State  vs.  Considine,  S.'J  Federal  He]).,  157:  The  question 
in  this  case  was  whether  a  woman  considering  her  station  in  life 
could  be  prohibited  from  employment,  in  any  saloon,  beer  hall, 
barroom,  theatre  or  other  places  of  amusement  where  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  are  sold.  The  case  was  argued  l)<>th  as  a  health  and 
moral  law  and  the  defense  made  was  that  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional as  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  it  deprives  j)ersons  lawfully  engaged  in  the  liquor  business 
of  the  privikgJ  or  right  of  employing  Avomen  who  are  competent 
to  contract  with  reference  to  their  own  services  and  in  this 
that  it  deprives  women  of  freedom  in  their  choice  of  vocations 
and  makes  it  uiilawf ul  for  them  to  engage  in  employment  which 
is  lawful  to  men.  The  court  held,  ^*that  this  statute  is  general 
in  its  scopeand  a])plies  equally  to  all  j>t»rsons,  siinilarly  situate<l ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  sens(»  partial  or  arbitrary.  It  was  not 
enacted  to  do  injury  or  work  injustic\\  The  law  is  a  proper 
police  regulation  and  clearly  within  the  police  power  of  the 
state,  vdiich  has  not  been  taken  awav  bv  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment."' 

<ommon\vealth  vs.  llaniilton  ^Ifg.  Co.,  1:>0  ^fass.,  38:5: 
The  question  lu^forc^  ilic^  court  in  this  ease  n-as  whether  the  law 
I)roviding  that  no  woman  *  *  *  shall  be  employed  in 
laboring  by  any  ])erson,  firm  or  corporation  in  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment  in  this  comnumwealth  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day  or  sixty  hours  a  week  was  a  proper  police  regulation.  The 
court  held,     ^*Tt  does  not  forbid  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
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from  employing  as  many  persons  or  as  much  labor  as  such  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  may  desire  nor  does  it  forbid  any  person 
to  work  as  many  hours  a  day  or  week  as  he  chooses ;  it  simply 
provides  that  in  any  employment  which  the  legislature  has 
evidently  deemed  to  some  extent  dangerous  to  health,  no  person 
shall  be  engaged  in  labor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty 
hours  a  week.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  legislation 
can  be  maintained,  either  as  a  health  or  police  regulation,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  resort  to  either  of  those  sources  for  power. 
The  principle  has  been  so  frequently  recognized  in  this  com- 
monwealth that  reference  to  the  decision  is  unnecessary." 

Other  cases:  Commonwealth  vs.  Bonnell,  8  Phil.,  534; 
People  vs.  Ewer,  141  IST.  Y.,  127 ;  Bradwell  vs.  State,  16  WaL, 
130-142  ;  Foster  vs.  Board  of  Police  Commission,  37  Pac,  763  ; 
Smith  vs.  Keating,  38  Cal.,  702;  Geozza  vs.  Giermann,  148 
TJ.  S.,  657 ;  State  vs.  Considine,  16  Wash.,  358. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  principle  involved  see  the 
various  decisions  cited  in  the  article  on  the  child  labor  law, 
page  385,  of  the  child  labor  report. 

SWEATSHOPS  AND  CIGAR  AND  SANITARY  LAWS. 

We  will  notice  that  some  of  our  factory  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  public  and  individuals  such  sani- 
tary needs  as  are  necessary  to  promote  air  that  is  beneficial  to 
health  and  life  of  society.  One  of  the  elements  which  goes  to 
make  up  tlie  strength  of  a  nation  is,  that  its  members  be  strong, 
healthy  and  robust.  Such  members  are  not  found  in  the  un- 
wholesome rooms  of  a  factory  nor  in  the  filthy  departments  of 
a  sweatshop.  Under  such  conditons,  by  no  means  can  there 
circulate  in  the  body  of  the*  laborer,  the  purity  of  blood  and 
strength,  but  in  the  reverse  he  is  made  the  victim  of  disease 
and  a  helpless  factor  of  the  state.  Why  should  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children  work  and  sleep  in  these  unwholesome 
rooms  when  they  might  with  a  little  care  be  made  wholesome  ? 
Why  must  groups  of  men  be  crowded  into  small  departments 
and  forced  to  work  for  twelve  long  hours,  where  ventilation  is 
very  little  or  none  ? 
55 
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The  many  evils  which  exist  in  the  factory  or  workshop  could 
be  greatly  remedied  by  the  manufacturer,  were  his  interests  as 
great  in  the  health  and  life  of  his  employe  as  the  work  and 
profit  which  is  to  be  gained  from  him.  The  first  object  of  the 
employer  is  the  labor  of  his  employe.  His  health  and  life,  under 
the  conditons  which  he  works,  is  but  a  secondary  consideration 
to  him.  It  therefore  devolves  itself  upon  the  state  to  see  that 
such  laws  and  sanitary  measures  are  enforced  which  are  bene- 
fical  to  the  health  and  life  of  its  laborers. 

The  sweatshop  law  is  one  of  very  great  importance  although 
the  conditions  are  not  so  alarming  in  this  state  as  in  many  of 
the  eastern  states ;  yet  to  remedy  some  of  the  existing  evils  which 
have  crept  in  and  to  be  well  protected  for  the  future,  our  legisla- 
ture has  deemed  it  wise  to  pass  a  law  known  as  the  sweatshop 
law.  The  "sweating  system"  is  one  which  preceded  the  factory 
system.  Long  before  the  invention  of  machinery  we  could  find 
in  the  little  houses  busy  hands  of  the  family  working  and  manu- 
facturing whatever  was  necessary  for  family  use  and  livelihood. 
When  factories  and  machinery  sprang  into  existence  the  work  of 
the  house  factory  ceased,  but  in  the  tailoring  trades  the  practice 
of  sending  out  garments  ready  cut,  to  be  made  by  journeymen 
at  their  houses  and  at  a  price  per  garment,  has  survived  and 
is  still  maintained  in  custom  work,  in  which  the  journeyman 
is  still  a  skilled  tailor  w^ho  makes  the  whole  garment.  The 
odious  but  expressive  name  "sweating"  has  been  attached  to  the 
business  because  of  its  evil  nature  and  consequences.  'Tu  its 
worst  form,  and  there  are  doubtless  degrees  in  its  development, 
it  is  simply  extortion  practiced  upon  people  whose  environment 
prevents  their  escape  from  it ;  in  other  words  it  is  a  deliberate 
preying  upon  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  In  its  economical 
aspect  it  is  the  culmination  and  final  fruit  of  the  competitive 
system  in  industry. 

The  practice  of  this  system  is  greatly  found  in  England^ 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  England  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  legislation  for  nearly  a  century.  In  Germany  the  miseries 
of  the  sweater's  victims  have  haunted  the  tov  makers  and  the 
meerschaum  cutters  for  generations.  In  Berlin  the  hardships 
of  the  sewing  women  have  been  a  subject  of  official  investigation 
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since  1883  and  the  conditions  disclosed  have  closely  resembled 
those  in  London,  "New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago.  In  Switzer- 
land the  federal  government  has  repeatedly  intervened  with  re- 
strictions wliich  it  makes  more  stringent  from  time  to  time,  upon 
the  hours  and  conditions  within  which  women  may  work,  in 
their  o\vn  homes  at  embroidering,  under  the  sweating  system. 

In  our  country  this  great  evil  is  found  in  the  larger  citieiS. 
The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  many  homes  of  the  poor  classes 
where  this  work  is  carried  on  is  beyond  description.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  see  the  men,  women  and  children  vrork  in  a  single  r(K>m 
upon  filthy  floors  and  vermin  infested  beds  to  the  very  late&t 
hours  of  night  and  then  sleep  without  ventilation  in  that  same 
room.  In  several  districts  of  Chicago  in  1892  there  were  found 
1,836  places  where  sweatshop  work  was  carried  on.  In  Boston 
and  New  York  the  conditions  were  even  worse. 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  the  sweatshop  districts  are  the 
natural  abodes  of  disease  and  the  breeding  places  of  infection 
and  epidemics.  It  means  the  general  impairment  of  health  in 
both  sexes.  "In  men  the  debility  takes  the  form  of  consumption 
and  of  complete  exhaustion  and  premature  old  age ;  the  girls  be- 
come victim^  of  consumption,  dyspepsia  and  life-Ion^  pelvie 
disorders.  These  are  the  results  of  the  over-exertion,  bad  hous- 
ing, under  nourishment  and  noxious  surroundings  common  to 
their  calling  and  condition  in  life.  But  in  addition  to  these 
disabilities  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  typhoid 
Mid  scarlet  fevers,  and  other  zymotic  diseases." 

It  is  very  interesting  in  this  connection  to  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  sweating  system  before  the  52nd  congress, 
second  session  (report  No.  2,300).  This  committee  made  it 
their  object  and  purpose  to  investigate  a  greater  part  of  the 
tenement  houses  and  sweatshops  of  the  various  large  cities  in 
the  union.  In  an  inspection  made  in  Boston  by  Chairman 
John  DeWitt  Warner,  with  Messrs.  E.  B.  Taylor  and  Sherman 
Hoar,  Inspector  Griffin  and  Agent  John  Crowley  of  the  Anti- 
Tenement  House  League,  we  find  the  following  report: 

"At  the  first  place  which  we  visited,  we  found  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  eight  children  living  in  two  rooms,  each  12  by  12 
where  they  ate,  slept,  cooked  and  worked  at  making  children's 
pants,  the  new  materials  cut  and  sorted  for  which  were  found 
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piled  upon  the  bed  in  tlie  inside  room.  The  two  rooms, 
while  they  showed  every  sign  of  poverty  and  crowding,  were 
not  particularly  •unclean,  the  inspector  noting  that  they  were 
better  than  a  few  days  since,  when  he  had  warned  them.  There 
were  no  conveniencee  for  closets,  etc.,  except  those  in  common 
with  others  on  the  same  alley,  filthy  and  nauseating  beyond 
description  and  showing  no  regard  to  decency,  let  alone  c<Hn- 
fort  or  cleanliness. 

Right  across  the  alley  there  was  visited  the  second  place 
which  the  inspector  now  discovered  for  the  first  time  In  t\ro 
rooms  about  the  same  width,  but  each  a  little  longer  than 
those  just  visited  was  found  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  child- 
ren with  several  boarders  or  guests,  the  latter  lying  about  in 
a  way  to  indicate  that  they  were  decidedly  at  home.  Here 
clothing  was  being  manufactured,  and  upon  the  three  beds  were 
piled  the  goods,  cut,  ready  to  be  made  up.  The  stench  and  filth 
of  these  rooms  were  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  members 
of  the  committee  to  remain  in  them,  Vhile  the  closet  arrange- 
ments outside  was  simply  a  mass  of  filth. 

The  next  visit  vvias  to  a  place  w*here  a  man  and  his  wife,  three 
children  and  a  girl  cousin,  and  two  employes  lived,  ate  and  slept 
in  a  place  18  by  20  feet,  divided  into  three  irregular  rooms. 
Here  cooking,  eating,  sleeping  and  working  were  being  carried 
on  in  the  same  room  and  the  materials  and  finished  goods  were 
piled  upon  the  beds  imd  the  tables  where  the  food  lay.  Here 
filth  was  such  as  to  be  nauseating  and  the  committee  could 
hardly  complete  its  inspection." 

The  folloAnng  are  a  few  reports  taken  from  Xew  York  City  : 

"We  ^Vent  to  Delancey  street  and  inspected  a  few  places.  On 
the  second  floor  of  a  house  there  was  found  a  small  sweatshop, 
where  the  wife  was  doing  the  family  washing  in  the  workroom, 
and  only  the  husband  and  one  liand  employed,  though  they 
explained  that  they  had  the  room  full  Avhen  they  were  all  at 
work,  but  that  the  others  had  gone  home.  Ordinarily  dirty 
and  confused. 

In  the  next  shop  we  found  tw-ienty  at  work  in  a  rear  building. 
They  had  just  completed  piling  the  unfinished  clothes  into  beds 
for  the  night.     The  premises  vreie  very  disordered  and  dirty. 

We  next  went  to  Essex  street.     In  a  rear  house  we  found 
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a  family  at  work  pressing  knee  pants  indiscriminately  with  eat- 
ing and  sleeping,  the  work  being  scattered  about  the  premises 
and  on  the  table  with  the  food,  while  young  children  swarmed 
over  everything." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  extreme  cases  as  found  in  Chicago : 

"In  a  tenement  house  a  man  ivias  found  just  recovering  from 
malignant  diphtheria,  while  in  the  room  adjoining  on  the  same 
floor  and  in  the  room  above,  knee  pants  were  being  finished 
and  the  work  bad  not  been  suspended  during  any  stage  of  the 
disease. 

Another  place  we  found  two  children  with  a  loathsome  skin 
disease  sewing  buttons  on  knee  pants.  The  mother,  to  show 
how  bad  the  case  was,  passed  her  hand  over  their  faces,  brushing 
the  scales  upon  the  clothing. 

In  another  place  we  found  a  mother  \vorking  on  silk-facod 
summer  jackets  for  ladies.  In  the  same  room  was  a  sick  child 
with  scarlet  fever.". 

The  oomanittee  reports  that  in  all  these  places  and  in  hundreds 
of  others  the  utmost  squalor  and  filth  prevailed  with  an  absolute 
negation  of  every  sanitary  provision  or  precaution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  extracts  give  us  an  idea  as  to 
the  prevailing  evil  which  exists  under  the  sweating  system  in 
largo  cities.  Though  the  conditions  liavQ  been  somewhat  im- 
proved because  of  the  more  stringent  laws  and  rigid  enforcement 
thereof,  yet  the  evil  still  prevails  in  many  states.  Wisconsin  has 
been  viery  fortunate  in  not  finding  this  evil  a  prevailing  one. 
The  cases  found  throughout  its  various  cities  have  been  very 
moderate  and  with  our  efficient  code  of  laws  we  shall  lose  no 
opportunity  in  promoting  its  strict  enforcement.  It  has  been 
the  great  object  of  our  legislatures  and  courts  to  improve  the 
conditions  and  surroimdings  of  the  people  to  a  bettor  sanitary 
state.  The  legislature,  through  its  efficient  police  power,  has 
passed  many  laws  which  are  for  the  health,  life  and  morals  of  the 
people.  The  courts  in  all  cases  have  upheld  such  la'A^s  as  for 
the  best  interests  of  society. 

Puiblic  health  ought  not  to  be  impaired  when  mere  caution 
on  the  part  of  a  few  can  remedy  such  impairment.  A  whole 
oommunity  might  become  the  victims  of  disease  by  tlie  distri- 
bution of  food,  cloith,  tobacco,  etc.,  because  the  article  is  manu- 
factured in  or  about  surroundings  where  dirt,  filth  and  disease 
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prevail.  For  the  welfare  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
dividual the  manufactured  article  must  be  made  in  a  pure, 
healthy  manner. 

Wherever  this  evil  predominates  the  courts  will  not  fail  in 
enforcing  the  laws  which  seek  to  remedy  it.  The  authorities 
which  uphold  the  health  and  sanitary  laws  are  very  numerous 
though  we  have  no  adjudicated  cases  bearing  directly  on  the 
sweatshops  or  cigar  law,  yet  the  same  principle  is  involved  in 
maiiy  of  the  health  law  cases. 

Egan  vs.  Health  Dept  of  City  of  New  York,  45  ISF.  Y.  S., 
326 :  The  plaintiff  is  the  owner  of  a  tenement  house  situated 
on  the  rear  portion  of  the  prdmis  s  No.  55  James  street,  and 
in  this  action  seeks  to  enjoin  the.  health  department  from  exe- 
cuting an  order  which  it  has  made  requiring  the  tenants  to 
vacate  the  premises,  and  prohibiting  the  further  use  of  the 
same  as  a  human  habitation  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
board  of  health.  The  order  recites  that  the  sanitary  superin- 
tendent, one  of  the  defendant's  officers,  has  certified  to  the  board 
that  the  building  in  question  is  unfit  and  not  reasonably  capable 
of  being  made  fit  for  human  habitation  by  reason  of  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  and  by  reason  of  want  of  repair  and  defects 
in  the  drainage  and  plumbing  and  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
nuisance  on  the  premises  which  is  likely  to  cause  sickness 
among' its  occupant^s  and  that  the  occupancy  of  said  building 
is  dangerous  to  life  and  detrimental  to  health.  The  tenement 
house  was  ordered  to  be  vacated  without  notice  to  the  owner. 
Held,  "As  a  health  provision  the  board  of  health  may  order 
a  tenement  house  to  be  vacated  because  of  its  unsanitary  con- 
dition without  notice  to  the  owner." 

Barber  vs.  Connolly,  113  N.  S.,  27 :  An  ordinance  was  passed 
in  San  Francisco  requiring  all  laundries  to  have  proper  drainage 
and  sanitary  appliances  and  no  person  shall  be  engaged  or  per- 
mitted to  be  about  a  laundry  who  suffers  from  an  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  and  that  for  a  violation  of  this  ordinance 
one  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  case  went  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  it  was  there 
held  that  such  a  regulation  was  proper  and  purely  a  police  regu- 
lation within  the  competency  of  a  municipality  possessed  of  or- 
dinary powers. 

Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.  R.  R  Co.  vs.  State  of  Ohio,  173  U.  S., 
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285 :  "The  power  of  the  states  to  regulate  matters  of  internal 
police  within  their  limits  applies  not  only  to  the  health,  morals 
and  safety  of  the  public,  but  also  to  whatever  promotes  the  pub- 
lic peace,  comfort  and  convenience." 

City  of  Newton  vs.  Joyce,  44  N.  E.,  116 :  Statute  of  .1891^ 
ch-  220,  Massachusetts,  prohibiting  any  person  from  maintain- 
ing a  stable  for  more  than  four  horses  without  a  license  from  the 
city  board  of  health,  though  it  provides  no  compensation  to  the 
owner  and  makes  the  decision  of  the  board  final,  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  police  power. 

Commonwealth  vs.  Bonnell,  8  Phila.,  634 :  This  action  was 
brought  to  enforce  a  statute  which  provided  that  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines  proper  ventilation 
*     *     *     *     should  be  had. 

The  owners  of  the  mine  refused  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  The 
court  held  that  it  was  a  proper  health  regulation  within  the 
police  power  of  the  state  and  constitutional.  The  court  held 
that  it  was  a  proper  health  regulation  within  the  policy  power 
police  power  of  the  state  and  constitutional. 

Ex  parte  White,  67  Cal.,  102 :  As  a  health  regulation,  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  prescribed 
the  manner  in  which  buildings  used  as  laundries  shall  be  con- 
structed.    The  act  was  held  constitutional. 

Eben  Johnson  vs.  Sumonton,  43  Cal.,  242 :  Health  regula- 
tion: The  statute  (»f  A)pril.25th,  1863,  conferring  authority 
upon  the  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  "to  malce  all  r^ulations 
which  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  halth,  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact" 

Beer  Co.  vs.  Mass.,  97  U.  S.,  25 :  "All  rights  are  held  sub- 
ject to  the  police  of  a  state,  and  if  the  public  safety  or  public 
morals  require  discontinuance  of  any  manufacture  or  traffic, 
the  l^islature  may  provide  for  its  discontinuance,  notwithstand- 
ing individuals  or  corporations  may  thereby  suffer  incon- 
venience. 

The  police  power  extends  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health 
and  property  of  citizens  and  the  promotion  of  good  order  and 
good  morals." 

Taunton  vs.  Taylor,  116  Mass.,  254:     "A  statute  forbidding 
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the  exercise  'w^ithin  the  limits  of  a  city  of  any  trade  which  is  a 
nuisance  or  hurtful  to  the  inhabitants,  or  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  or  the  exercise  of  which  is  attended  by  noisesome  or 
injurious  odors,  or  is  otherwise  detrimental  to  their  estates  is 
valid  and  constitutional. 

Fertilizing  Co.  vs.  Hyde  Park,  97  U.  S.,  663:  A  statute 
was  passed  in  Illinois  giving  the  village  authorities  power  to 
define  or  abate  nuisances  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  to 
regulate,  prohibit  or  license  certain  named  trades  or  callings 
and  "all  establishments  or  places  where  nauseous,  offensive  or 
unwholesome  business  was  carried  on."  It  appeared  that  the 
company's  factorj''  was  an  unendurable  nuisance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants for  many  miles  round  its  location,  that  the  stench  was  in- 
tolerable, producing  nausea  and  discomfort,  if  not  sickness  to 
the  people.  The  transportation  of  the  putrid  animal  matter  by 
the  company  through  the  streets  of  Hyde  Park  was  offensive  in  a 
high  degree  both  to  sight  and  smell." 

The  court  held  that  the  state  under  its  power  to  protect  the 
public  health  could  abate  the  nuisance  created  by  the  company's 
factory^and  prohibit  business  which  is  injurious  to  life,  comfort 
and  health. 

Green  vs.  Mayor  of  Savannah,  6  Gra.,  1 :  A  city  ordinance 
declaring  that  the  cultivation  of  rice  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  its  citizens  and  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  growing  crops  of  rice 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  as  a  nuisance  is  valid  and 
binding  as  a  police  regulation  and  constitutional. 

State  of  Utah  vs.  Holden,  14  Utah,  71 :  "The  legislature 
shall  pass  laws  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  employes 
in  factories.  The  court  will  not  hold  the  act  without  such  con- 
stitutional authority  if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is 
not  calculated  to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  such  em- 
ployes." 

Other  cases:  Powell  vs.  Pennsylvania,  112  U.  S.  678 ;  State 
vs.  Schlemmer  (La.),  8  S.  Rep.,  307 ;  Sohier  vs.  Trinity  church, 
109  Mass.,  22;  Miller  vs.  Craig,  3  Stock  (K  J.),  175;  Kae 
vs.  Flint,  51  Mich.,  526 ;  Cartwright  vs.  Board  of  Health,  56 
K  T.  S.,  731 ;  Board  of  Health  vs.  Henzler,  41  A.,  228 ;  City  of 
Dallas  vs.  Allen,  40  S.  W.,  324;  Mjm.  vs.  Corbin,  44  P.,  7'83; 
Council  of   Charleston  vs.  Werner,   24  S.  E.,  207 ;   ComnKm- 
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wealth  vs.  Zacharias,  5  Pa.  Dist.  R.,  475 ;  Beilinp;  vs.  City  of 
Evansville,  42  K  E.,  621 ;  Rafferty  vs.  Haddock,  6  Pa.  Dist.  R, 
667;  Hawke  vs.  Brown,  50  X.  Y.  S.,  1032 ;  Health  Department 
vs  Dj^est,  47  N.  Y.  S.,  641 ;  Rhodes  vs.  Diinbar,  7  Sm.,  275 ; 
Commonwealth  vs.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.,  383 :  People 
vs.  Ewer,  41  X.  Y.,  127 ;  The  Slaughter  Cases,  16  Wal.,  36. 

Parker  and  Worthington,  on  Public  Health  and  Safety,  says, 
Sec.  250: 

"The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  rights  are  subject  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  governing  au- 
thority essential  to  health,  safety  and  morals  of  the  community. 
It  is  therefore  regarded  as  beyond  dispute  that  the  state  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  power  may  subject  all  occupations  to  such 
degree  of  regulations  as  may  fairly  be  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  health  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.'* 

Pleumley  vs.  Mass.,  155  IT.  S.,  461 :  "The  judiciary  of  the 
United  States  should  not  strike  down  a  legislative  enactment  of 
a  state,  especially  if  it  has  direct  connection  with  the  social  order, 
the  health  and  the  morals  of  its  people,  unless  such  legislation 
plainly  and  palpably  violates  some  right  granted  or  secured  by 
the  national  constitution,  or  encroaches  upon  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  na- 
tional concern." 

The  sweatshop  and  cigar  law  does  not  violate  any  conistitu- 
tional  provision.  It  does  not  deprive  any  person  of  his  prop- 
erty. It  does  not  take  away  property.  It  merely  regulates  its 
use  and  is  purely  a  health  law.  Cooper  vs.  Schultz,  32  How., 
107;  Coe  vs.  Schultz,  47  Barb.,  64;  Cooley  on  Const.  Lim. 
(5  ed.),  707 ;  1  Potters  Dwarris  on  Statute,  463 ;  Dill  on  Mun. 
Oorp.,  93 ;  Sedg.  on  Const.  Law,  423 ;  State  vs.  Blake,  36  K  J. 
L.,  442 ;  Bertholf  vs.  O'Reilly,  74  N.  Y.,  521 ;  People  vs.  Mayor, 
etc.,  4  Const,  419 ;  Met.  Bd.  of  Excise  vs.  Barrie,  34  K  Y.,  657. 

The  court  will  not  declare  a  law  unconstitutional,  unless  upn7\ 
its  face  it  is  plainly  and  clearly  in  derrogation  of  constitutional 
limitations.  West  Penn.  Inst.  vs.  Edgwood  R.  R.  Co.,  79  Penn., 
257 ;  S.  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Stockton,  41  Cal.,  147 ;  Bloomfield  vs. 
Richardson,  63  Barb.,  437 ;  Pittsburg  vs.  Scott,  1  Penn.  St, 
309 ;  Ex  parte  Smith  vs.  Keating,  38  Cal,  702 ;  St  Paul  vs.  Col- 
ters, 12-Minn.,  41 ;  St  Louis  vs.  Weber,  44  Mo.,  547 ;  Paxon  vs. 
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Sweet,  1  Green  (N.  J.),  196;  Bunkmayer  vs.  Evansville,  29 
Ind.,  187;  BrewBter  \'8.  City  of  Davenport,  51  Iowa,  428;  Iron 
R.  R.  Co.  "VB.  Ironton,  19  Ohio  St,  299 ;  City  Council  vs.  Gold- 
smith, 2  Spears  (S.  C),  428;  Hill  vs.  Charlotte,  72  K  C,  55; 
Baker  vs.  Boston,  12  Pick.,  184;  Commonwealth  vs.  Robertson, 
5  Cush.,  434;  People  vs.  Supervisors,  17  N.  T.,  235;  Lane  vs. 
Doe,  3  Sacm.,  238 ;  Wolf  vs.  Aldrich,  124  111.,  591 ;  Hamilton 
vs.  111.,  109  111.,  302 ;  Romby  vs.  Sheppard,  26  S.  E.,  278 ;  Bums 
vs.  111.,  45  111.,  397;  State  vs.  Thompson,  46  S.  W.,  191 ;  U.  S. 
vs.  Bernardino,  10  App.  D.  C,  294. 

These  acts  are  clearly  within  the  police  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture.. Bertholf  vs.  O'Reilly,  74  N.  Y.,  514;  The  Slaughter 
Cases,  16  Wal.,  36;  Yanderbilt  vs.  Adams,  7  Cow.,  349; 
Phelps  vs.  Racey,  60  N.  Y.,  10 ;  Coronin  vs.  People,  82  N".  Yi, 
323;  2  Kents  Com.  (Homes,  12th  ed.),  340;  Cooley  on  Const 
Lim.  (5  ed.),  739;  Potters  Dwarris  on  Statute,  444;  Dill  on 
Mun.  Corporations,  95. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION  IN  WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages  shows,  for  each 
of  the  697  factories  in  Milwaukee,  which  have  been  inspected 
from  time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name, 
address,  kind  of  business ;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  in»le,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  numiber 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers*  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  aiPecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "horse  pow- 
ers" the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas.  for  gas,  or 
gasoline;  elec.  for  electricity;  I's'd  for  leased;  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand  for  hand 
power. 
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MILWAUKEE. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Milwaukee,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  pre- 
ceding table.  That  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding 
table  is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments 
is  here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  estab- 
lishments. 

Index 
No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  One  fire  escape;  ordered  boy  under  16  from  elevators;  swing  doors  out; 
guard  belt  from  floor  shaft  on  planer,  west  end;  affidavits  lor  employes 
under  16  yearec  discharged  fifteen  children  under  age. 

3  Keep  records  of  affidavits,  also  file  same;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting  In 

basement 

4  File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

5  Swing  doors  out;  fence  set  screws;  guard  fly  wheel;  guard  hole  and  belting 

of  saw  and  Joiner. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Swing  doors  out;   one  Iron  fire  'escape,   outside,   to  be  built  on  north  or 

east  side  of  building. 

9  Gunrd  cut  off  keys  of  six  lathe  pulleys,  second  floor;  fence  pulley  openings 

in  floorof  two  boring  mills,   first  floor;  erect  one  or  more  fire  escapes; 
replace  one  emery  wheel,  third  floor,  by  new  one. 
No.  2.  Swing  door  out;  fence  pulley  of  vertical  boring  mill  and  of  planer. 
No.   4.  Box   main  drive  belt. 

No.  5.  Box  main  drive  belt,  second  floor,  and  erect  flre  escape. 
No.  7.  Erect  fire  escape. 

No.  11,  Fence  wheel  or  cut  ofT  key  on  blower  machine,  second  floor. 
No.  14.  Bars  on  elevator  openings,  fifth  floor. 
No.  15.  Fire  escape;  suction  device. 
10    Fence   Jack    pulley   on   blower   machine,    both   ends   (engine   room);   swing 

doors  out. 
U    Swing  doors  out;  connection  from  engine  room  to  work  shop;  guard  elevator 

and  elevator  shaft. 
12    Keep  record  of  aflidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

15  Keep  record  of  affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 
14    Swing  doors  out. 

16  Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavits;  discharge  nine  children  under  age. 

17  Swing  doors   out;   cut   off   twenty-two   projecting   keys   on   eleven   presses, 

first  fioorJI  fence  fly  wheel.  ' 

18  File  affidavits  and  keep  record.    Swing  doors  out. 

21  Swing  doors  out;  fence  pulley  and  opening  In  floor  near  door. 

22  Swing  doors  out. 

23  Swing  doors  out;   provide  electric   bells   between   engine   room   and   other 

btilldln^s. 

24  Swing  doors  out. 

25  Swing  doors  out. 

28    Swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screw  or  fence  fly.  wheel  and  guard  mangle. 

27  Affidavits;  provide  fans  for  blx  blowers  In  polishing  rooms;  guard  fly  wheel; 

fire  escape. 

28  Fence  lock  wheels  on  planers  and  provide  signal  bells. 

29  Swing  doors  out;   guard   opening   to   motor  pump  between   bark  mill  and 

leech  room. 

30  Swing  doors  out. 

31  Swing  doors  out. 

32  Swing  doori^  out;  file  affidavits  and  keep  record  of  same. 

33  Swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  opening,  second  floor. 

34  Swinir   doors    out;    fire    escape;   discharged    two    children    under   age;   file 

affidavits. 

35  Swing  doors  out. 
9S  Swing  doors  out. 
37  Swing  doors  out. 
3S    File  affidavits. 

39    Swins  doors  out;  fence  wheels  and  blower  machine  and  fan. 

Two-'itory  brick.  Guard  set  screws  on  punching  machine:  three  set  screws 
on  shaTting  in  machine  shop;  key  on  air  pump,  engine  room,  all  first 
floor;  guard  four  set  screws  in  shafting  on  second  floor. 
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40  File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

41  S'wiDg  doors  out. 

42  Swing  doors  out;  rail  to  open  stairs. 

44  Swing  doors  out. 

45  Swing  doors  out;  guard  belting  on  band  ironer  and  one  set  screw  on  hand 

Ironing  machine. 

47  Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

48  Alarm  bell  between  engine  room  and  work  shop. 

49  File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

60  Swing  doors  out. 

61  Swing  doors  out. 

62  Swing  doors  out. 

63  Swing  doors  out. 

64  Swing  doors  out. 

66  Swing  doors  out. 

67  Swing  doors  out. 

68  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  and  box  lower  part  of  band  saw. 

69  Swing  doors  out. 

61  Sowing  doors  out. 

62  Swing  doors  out. 

63  Swing  doors  out. 

64  Swing  doors  out. 

66  Swing  doors  out. 

67  Swing   doors   out;    cooper    shop*    suction    device    for    heading    machines; 

affidavits. 
69    Swing  doors  out. 
71    Swing  doors  out. 

73  Swing  doors  out. 

74  Siet  screws  on   collars  guarded;  discharged  four  children  under  age;    file 

affidavits. 

75  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  guard  elevator  opening  in  basement;  swln^ 

doors  out. 
Three-Eftory  brick.  Provide  blowers  and  suction  device  in  all  three  pollftJi. 

Ing  rooms. 
77    File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 
79    Swing  doors  out. 

50  Swing  doors  out. 

81  Swing  doors  out. 

82  Swing  doors  out. 

83  Swing  doors  *out. 
85  Swing  doors  out. 
S6  Swing  doors  out. 

87  Swing  doors  out;  guard  and  suction  device  on  emery  wheels. 

90  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits  and  keep  record  of  same. 

92  Swing  doors  out;  box  set  screw  in  shaft  of  roller;  guard  fly  wheel. 

94  Swing  doors  out;  order  affidavits. 

96  Box  all  gearing  and  openings  in  floor,  second  floor;  swing  doors  out. 

96  Swing  doors  out. 

97  Swing  doors  out. 

98  Swing  doors  out.    Fence  fly  wheel  of  engine. 

99  Swing  doors  out. 

100  Swing  doors  out. 

101  Swing  doors  out. 

102  Swing   doors   out;   guard   fly   wheel   to   engine,    both   sides;    aflldarits    for 

employes  under  le  years;  discharged  four  children  under  age. 

103  Swing  doors  out. 

104  Swing  doors  out. 

105  Swing  doors  out;  ordered  twenty-seven  boys  between  14  and  16  years   to 

file  affidavits  and  one  boy  under  14  years  discharged;  keep  affidavits  on  flle 
and  keep  record  of  all. 

106  Swing  doors  out. 

107  Swing  doors  out. 

110  Swing  doors  out. 

111  Swing  doors  out. 

112  Swing  doors  out;  bells  between  engine  room  and  work  room. 

113  Swing  doors  out. 

116  Swing  doors  out. 

117  Swing  doors  out. 

118  Swing  doors  out. 

119  Affidavits  and  keep  record  of  same;  guard  cog  wheels  on  sanding  machine*. 

120  Swing  doors  out. 

122  Suction  device  in  polishing  room. 

123  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  of  ice  engine. 
Three-story  frame.    Guard  elevator  openings. 

125  Swing  doors  out;  bell  connection  between  engine  room  and  work  shop. 

126  Swing  doors  out. 

128    Swing  doors  out;  box  and  cover  hole  in  first  floor  of  main  drive  belt  and 
pulley,  and  box  and  cover  gearing  on  counter-shafting,  same  floor. 

130  Guard  one  side  of  fly  wheel  to  engine:  guard  two  belts  running  thron^h 

flrst  floor;  guard  all  set  screws  on  sh&itlng;  discharged  one  child  under 
age;  file  affidavits. 

131  Swing  doors  out;  flle  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

132  Swing  doors  out. 
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188   Swing  doors  out:   code  of  pl^nnls  between  work  sliop  and   engine  room; 

Siard  to  belt  on  BouBiijG^e  cutter  on  fourth  floor. 
ne-8tory  brick.    Guard   to  rope  power  transmitter  In  engine  room. 
134    File  affidavits  and  keep   record   of  same;  swing  doors  out. 
1.^    Swing  doors  out. 

130    Funs  and  suction  devices  in  poUsblug  room. 
14')    Swing  doors  out. 
HJ    AttldMvlis:  communication  lietwecn  engineer  and  work  rooms;  swing  doors 

out. 
113    Swing  doors  out. 

141    Swing  doors  out;  guard  fij*  wheel  of  engine. 
115    Swing  doors  out. 

146  Swing  doors  out;  better  ventilation'  in  room  where  ink  Is  made,  l»y  provid- 

ing fan  to  carry  away  steam. 

147  Swing  doors  out:  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine  and  dynamo. 
14S    Swing  doors  out. 

1 1 »    Swing  doors  out. 
I'O    Swing  doors  out. 

151  File  affidavits  and  keep  record  of  same:  swing  doors  out. 

152  Swing  doors  out. 
156    Swing  doors  out. 

156    Swing  doors  out:  file  affidavits  and  keep  record  of  same:  guard  main  drive 

belt  on  all  floors. 
15S    Swirp  dncrs  out;  file  affidavits  and  keep  record  of  all  between  14  and  16 

jeartf  of  age. 
15?  Swing  doors  out. 
J60  Ciuard  fly  wheel  of  engine. 
161  Swing  doors  out. 
IfiJ  Swing  doors  out. 
It^i  Swing  doors  out. 
iri    SwiFig  doors  out. 

ifi ;    Sw'ng  doors  out :  clean  Closet  vault  or  provide  for  uew  one. 
167    Swing  doors  ont. 

KJ    Swing  doors  ont;  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine. 
If  I    Swing  doors  «  ut. 
r  \    Swing  doors  out. 

I  1  SwlT'g  doors  out. 
ITJl  Swing  doors  ont. 
17 f    Swing  doors  out. 

rs    Swing  doors  out;  d'schnr^ed   seven   chMdmn   under  age:     flie  affidavits. 

176  Sw'ng  doors  ou*^;  irrn  rallh^g  rear  end  of  fly  wberl.  son  'i»;»»-"t  end;  provide 

blowers  and  fans  in  room  where  pol'shlng  wheels  are  used. 
Oiie-stcry  br'ck.    Olenn  nnd  dis'lnfect  sink. 
Pn"-p*rry   frame     Pis'nfect   and    keep   fr>«et   fle'»n. 

177  Sw'ng  doors  ont:  guard  opening  of  elevator  shaft. 
IV*    Swing  doors  out. 

II  Sw'ng  doors  out. 

1^?    SwInc  dorrs  out:  file  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

1^4    Sw'rg  doors  out. 

IR**    FAving  dorrs  out:   provide  gUMrds  for  elevn^^rr  on  each   floor. 

1S6    File  afPdavits  and  keef>  record  rf  ppme:  hard  ra'ls  nn  s'alrs,  third  floor,  and 

s^air  open!nir  second   to  third   floor;   swing  doors  out. 
1^7    Swing  doors  out. 
1^    Pill.  }iffdavlt6  and  keep  record, 
in    Sw-irjr  dorr««  rut:  affidavit  for  one  girl  under  16. 
i9i    Sw'ng  dorrs  ont. 
]tn    e-^'iiM*  doors  on*:  fence  fly  wheel. 
191    Swing  doors  cut. 

I*":    Sw'ri*  door««  out:  d'srharjred  tl'ree  urdrr  acre:  pncMon  dovVo. 
!$'»    Gi'srd  se*  pcrew«  or  frTOP  bplarce  wheel  of  engine  and  guard  all  set  screws 

on  sbaftirg  In  lath  de|)ariment. 
1^*    Sw'ng  dorrs  out.  . 

197    Swhg  doors  on»:  guard  fly  wheel  to  engine  on  b6th  sides. 
1"";    ST\-"Par  dorrs  ont.  . 
ISiD    Sw'ng  door"  on*:   twpn*v  n-no  l^oy^  npd   pIx   girls   hetwoon   14  and  IB  year** 

to  fie  affidavits:  guard   flv  wheel:  conpr«*Tt<  n  be'woen   otv'ne  room  and 

workshop:  expend  fire  escape  to  roof;  repair  elevator  shaft. 
V\    Swfpg  dorrs  ont. 
?0!    Sw'nir  dorrs  ont. 
ZTI    Sw'nir  dorrs  out. 
205    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting;  fence  fly  wheel  on  small  engine;  file  affidavits 

and  keep  record. 
?(^    Sw'ng  dorrs  ont. 

?07    F'Ip  nfT'davits  and  keen  r«C'>rd:  c^'p"  d'^rrs  on*. 
208    Swine  doors  out:  snctlon   dov'r*  in   bnfflp.g   room. 
One-s*orv   brVk.    Pev'ce   for  ri"''fyit^g  'he  p'r. 
rp^.^  ^♦.s..,.  „.oo.»     /^....t.,1  iieit  through  second  floor:  discharged  six  children 

under  age;  affidavits. 
?10     Sw  iiiif  ii' '  I's  «  0  :  me  aflidnvlt  for  one  boy  and  keep  record. 
T\    Sw*ng  doors  ont. 
Jfll    Sw'ng  dorrs  ont. 
213    Swing  doors  out. 
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214  Swing  doors  out;  keep  record  of  affidavits. 

215  Swing  doors  out. 

216  Swing  doors  out. 

One-story  brick.    Guard  all  set  screws  on  overhead  gearing. 

217  Discharged  four  children  under  age;  fiie  afildavits. 

218  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel. 

219  Swing  doors  out;  discharged  three  under  age. 

220  Swing  doors  out. 

221  Swing  doors  out. 

224  Guard  and  provide  suction  device  for  emery  wheels.    Swing  doors  out. 

225  Swing  doors  out, 

226  Swing  doors  out. 

227  Swing  doors  out. 

228  Discharge  one  boy  under  14  years;  ordered  thirteen  boys  to  have  affidavits 

sworn  to. 

229  File  affidavits  and   Iseep  record;  swing  door  out;  guard  north  end   of  fly 

wheel  with  wire  netting. 

230  Swing  doors  out.   * 

231  Swing  doors  out;  rail  to  open  stairs. 

232  Swing  doors  out. 

233  Swing  doors  out. 
J  236    Swing  doors  out. 

236  Swing  doors  out. 

237  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 
288    Swing  doors  out. 

239  File  affidavits  and  iceep  record;  guard  keys  on  two  printing  presses. 

240  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine. 

241  Swing  doors  out. 

242  Swing  doors  out. 

243  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  whitewash  shop. 

244  Swing  door  out;  guard  hole  In  floor,  also  belt. 
246    Swing  doors  out. 

246  Swing  doors  out. 

247  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits. 
249    Swing  doors  out. 

1'50    File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

251    Swing  doors  out. 

253    Sowing  doors  out;  guard  gear  wheel  to  punch  on  fourth  floor;  affidavits. 

2^    Swing  doors  out. 

256  Swing  doors  out. 

257  Swing  doors  out. 

258  Swing  doors  out;  guard   set  screw  on  balance  wheel   of  engine;   one   lire 

escape. 

259  File  amdavits  and  keep  record. 

260  Swing  doors  out;  flle  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

261  Swing  doors  out;  provide  means  for  1)etter  ventilation  by  putting  lYi   fans 

in  rooms  where  emery  wheels  are. 

262  Swing  doors  out. 

263  Keep  record  of  affldavifs;;  keep  floor  of  polishing  room  dean;  discharge 

two  iKjys;  swing  doorb  out. 
One-story  brick.    Seats  for  females. 

264  Swing  doors  out. 

265  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  guard  kev  on  air  pump  engine  In   eng^ine 

room;  suction  device  and  blower  in  polishing  room;  swing  doors  out. 

266  Swing  doors  out. 

267  Swing  doors  out. 

268  Swing  doors  out. 

26R    S'wlng  doors  out;  affidavits. 

270  Swing  doors  out. 

271  Swing  doors  out. 

272  Swing  doors  out;  box  or  fence  Cy  wheel  of  engine. 

273  Swing  doors  out. 

No.u  10.    Fence  fly  wheel  of  engine  and  generators  and  belt  from  engine  to 
generator.  • 

274  Swing  doors  out. 
:!7S    Swing  doors  out. 

276  Swing  doors  out. 

277  Ordered  boy  under  IC  years  of  age  off  the  elevator  as  operator,  and  If  re- 

tained to  flle  affidavit. 

278  Swing  doors  out.  ,  ^   ^ 

279  Swing  doors  out;  fence  flv  wheel  of  engine;  box  gearing  and  holes   and 

belting  on  mangle  and  Ironing  machines. 

280  File  affidavit  and  keep  record;  fence  fly  wheel. 

281  Swing  doors  out. 

282  File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

283  Swing  doors  out. 

284  Swing  doors  out. 
286    Swing  doors  out. 

286  File  affldaA'^its  and  keep  record:  swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  both  ends; 

guard  set  screws  on  shafting  in  engine  room;  discharge  child  under  age. 

287  Guard  set  screws  and  gears  to  soap  coutchers,  2d  floor;  guard  set  screws 

on  line  and  countersnafts,  also  gear  on  top  of  soap  cooler,  also  flllln^ 
hole  next  to  No.  4  kettle,  3d  floor;  guard  set  screws  and  gear  to  soap 
contcher,  also  belt  from  countershaft  to  coutcheri  4tb  floor;  guard  two 
filling  holes  to  soap  kettles,  6th  floor. 
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289 
290 

291 
292 


293 

294 
296 
296 
B97 
298 
209 
300 
301 

7m 

304 

£06 
306 
2«7 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
823 
324 


326 
327 
228 

329 

330 

381 
332 
333 

334 


336 

S37 
388 

239 

340 
342 
343 
346 
34S 
347 

349 
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Swing  doors  out. 

Swtng  doors  out. 

File  affidavits  aud  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swiug  doors  out;  five  guards  to  balance  wheel  on  washing  machines  In 
basement;  1  set  screw  and  1  set  collar  on  line  shaft  In  basement;  2  set 
screws  on  counter  shaft  to  flacking  drums;  4  set  screws  on  counter  shaft 
to  wool  washer,  in  basement.  Fourth  floor,  2  eiet  screws  on  counter  shaft 
running  brush  machines;  2  set  screws  on  short  main  shaft;  1  set  screw 
on  main  shaft;  2  set  screws  on  short  main  shaft,  south  side.  Third 
floor.  1  set  screw  short  main  shaft,  east  side:  2  set  screws  on  counter 
shaft  to  elevator.  Second  floor,  1  set  screw  main  shaft;  2  set  screws 
on  counter  shaft,  west  cud;  2  set  screws  on  counter  shaft,  east  end;  2 
set  screws  on  short  main  shaft,  north  end. 

North  building.  Third  9oor.  10  set  Kcr«»ws  on  counter  shaft;  2  set  screws 
main  shaft,  west  end.  Fourth  floor.  2  set  screws  main  shaft;  2  set 
screws  on  counter  shaft  to  elevator;  flie  alfldavits. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  fence  balance  wheel  of  engine  in  basement. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  platform  for  Arc  escape  on  second  floor. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Fence  fly  wheel;  doors  swing  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Keep  record  of  aflldnvits:  swim?  doors  out. 

File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Guard  fly  wheel. 

File  aflidavits  and 

Swing  doors  out. 

File  affidavits  nnd 


keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 


keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  guard  or  cut  off  key  on  fly  wheel  of  engine. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  elevator  well  guarded;  fence  fly  wheel. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out ;  fence  fly  wheel  of  both  engines. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  suction  device. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  whitewash  shop. 

Guard  lower  part  of  band  saw. 

Swing  doors  out;  hand  rails  on  stairs. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  suction  device  and  fans  in  polishing  room.        ^ 

Swing  doors  out;  suction  device  in  polishing  room. 

Swing  doors  out;  guard  se  t  screws  on  line  and  countershafts  on  first  fioor; 
file  affidavits. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out:  fence  drive  belt  on  shaper  and  band  saw;  box  gearing  on 
sand  paper  machine  and  fence  belt  on  lathe,  all  on  second  floor. 

Swing  doers  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine. 

File  affiflavits  and  keep  record;  swine  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  and  emery  wheel  and  provide  for  better 
ventilation  in  buffing  room;  guord  and  suction  device  on  emery  wheels; 
discharged  children  under  age:  affidavits. 

Nineteen  boys  between  14  aud  16  years  ordered  to  file  affidavits  and  record 
kept. 

Three-story  brick.  Three  boys  under  14  years  ordered  discharged  and  six 
ordered  to  file  affidavits  and  keep  recorcf  of  all  between  14  and  16  years; 
guard  elevator  well  on  each  floor,  connection  from  engine  room  to  fac- 
tory.. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out:  guard  set  screws  on  sliafting  on  second  floor. 

Swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screws  on  line  shaft  in  basement. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wheel  to  engine  in  basement. 

Swing  doors  out;   fire  escape;   affidavits   for   three  under  16. 

Swing  doors  out.  FJrst  floor,  two  set  screws  on  main  shaft;  two  set  screws 
on  counter  shaft;  two  set  screws  on  shaft  to  elevator.  Second  floor,  two 
set  screws  on  end  of  main  shaft.  Fourth  floor,  twelve  screws  on  counter 
shaft,  three  on  main  shaft. 

Engine  room.    Guard  one  side  of  fly  wheel. 

Swing  door«  out. 
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852    Swing  doors  ont. 

353  First  floor,  arm  of  engine  jrnarded;  two  set  screws  to  counter  shaft  In  spilt 
room;  two  set  screws  counter  shaft  south  side  of  glue  room;  two  set 
screws  small  counter  shaft  nortli  side;  four  set  screws  on  small  shaft, 
center  of  glue  room;  seven  set  -screws  on  shafts  first  floor  east  of  ^Lue 
room;  three  set  screws  counter  rTjaft  to  dynuTno":  two  set  screws  counter 
shaft  to  boring  machine.  Loose  pulley  on  counter  shaft  to  planer  of 
line.  Second  floor,  two  set  screws  on  counter  shaft,  north  side;  one 
set  screw  on  line  shaft  in  center;  Third  floor,  box  belt  and  pulleys 
on  each  sldo  of  sanding  machine.     Fourth  floor,   repair  elevator  gate. 

854    Fire  escape;  file  affidavits. 

355  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  and  guard  two  set  screws,  first  floor. 
One-story  brick.     Fence  both  wheels  of  engine;  affidavits. 

356  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  on  blower  engine;  disinfect  closet. 

357  Swing  doors  out. 

859    Cut  off  gate  on  one  freight  elevator  at  least  two  feet,  so  a  person  can  reacli 
guy  rope  without  lifting  jraie. 

360  Fence  fly  wheel  of  engine  and  balance  wheel  on  air  pump. 

361  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  and  guard  large  band  saw. 

362  Swing  doors  out;  provide  device  for  taking  dust  from  emery  wheels,   also 

guard  same;  discharged  nineteen  children  under  age. 

363  Four  fire  escapes  and  suction  device  for  all' polishing,  bufllng  and   emery 

wheels,  also  guards  on  wheels;  swing  doors  out. 
Three-story  brick.    Guard  set  screws. 

364  Swing  doors  out;  cut  olf  key  on  fly  wheel  in  basement  and  gearing  on  paper 

cutting  machine  boxed. 

865  Swing  doors  out. 

866  Swing  doors  out. 

368  Guard  set  screws  on  press. 

369  Swing  doors  out. 

370  Ordered  seven  affidavits  to  be  filed  and  record  kept  of  all;  whitewash  both 

rooms,  scrub  floor  and  keep  workshop  clean. 

371  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

373  Swing  doors  out. 

374  Swing  doors  out.  » 

375  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  discharge  one  boy  under  14  years. 

376  Swing  doors  out. 

377  Swing  doors  oat. 

380  Swing  doors  out;  fans  and   suction  device;   clean   floor  In  polishing   room; 

bell  connection  between  eogine  room  and  "Nvork  room. 

381  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

3S2    Provide  bells  between  engine  room  and  workshop;  cruard  gear  to   punch: 
two  gears  to  shears;  fly  wheel  to  plate  shears;  rail  oilers  walks;   guard 

§ulley;   fly    wheel   to   engine;   fly   wheel   to   compressers;   fly    wheel    to 
ynamo. 
888    Swing  doors  out;  guard  belt  on  small  planer,  first  floor,  east  end;  connter 

shaft  to  shnper  on  second  floor;  protect  elevator  shaft  in  basement. 
384    Swing  doors  out. 
S86    Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

387  Fenc^  fly  wheel  and  balance  wheel  on  engine  in  basement  and  hand  ralla 

on  stairs  to  basement;  swing  doors  out. 

388  Swing  doors  out. 
S89    Swing  doors  oat. 

391  Swingdoors  ont;  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting 

and  guard  band  saws. 

392  Swing  doors  out;  affidavfts. 

393  Swing  doors  out. 

400  Swing  doors  out;  suction  device  In  buffing  room. 

401  Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

402  Swing  doors  out. 

403  Swing  doors  out;  fire  escape. 

404  Swing  doors  out;  keep  guard  chains  to  four  elevators  properly  hooked;  fence 

fly  wheel. 

406  Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavit  for  one  boy  and  keep  record  of  all. 

407  SwliLg  doors  out. 

408  Swing  doors  out.    No.  3,  provide  suction  device  and  fans  for  emery  wheds, 

and  if  possible  for  some  device  to  prevent  hammer  from  falling  un- 
awares. No.  7,  fence  fly  wheel  of  high  speed  engine.  Kb.  9,  fence  drive 
belt,  second  fioor. 

410  Swing  doors  out. 

411  Swing  doors  out. 

412  File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

413  Swing  doors  out. 

414  File  affidavits  and  keep  record  of  some;  swing  doors  out;  guard   key   on 

stave  planer;  put  closets  In  better  condition.  • 

415  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel, 

416  Suction  device  for  polishing,  bufling  and  emery  wheels;  guard  set  screws  In 

shafting;  hoods  for  ten  hard  coal  furnaces. 

418  Swing  doors  out. 

419  File  aflidavlts  and  keep  records;  swing  doors  out, 

420  Swing  doors  oht. 

421  File  affidavits  and  keep  record, 

422  Swing  doors  out. 
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423  Swing  doors  out. 

424  Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

425  Swing  doors  out. 

426  Fence  or  box  gearing  on  shaper  gearing  and  saw  on  band  saw;  gearing  on 

Elaner;  guard  or  fence  fly   wheel  of  engine,   both  ends  and  shaft;   box 
ole  and  drive  belt  on  band  saw,  second  floor. 

427  Swing  doors  out. 

431  Swing  doors  out;  fence  one  end  of  fly  wheel  on  engine;  bell  communication 

between  workshop's  and  engine  room. 

432  Swing  doors  out;  bell  communication  between  workshop  and  engine  room. 

433  Swing  doors  out;   fasten   and  strengthen,   repair   or   replace  face   plate   on 

Joiner,  and  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine;  provide  bells  between  engine  room 
and  work  room. 

434  Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel:  file  affidavits. 

436    Strengthen   platform   of  elevators   and  automatic  platform   on   top;   swing 

doors  out. 
487    File   affidavits   and   keep   record;   fence   fly   wheel   and   balance   wheel   of 

engine  and  belt  on  dynamo  in  engine  room  and  provide  platforms  and 

walk  with  board  rails  along  shafting  and  pulleys  (overhead)  in  boiler 

and  engine  room. 

435  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits. 

439  Swing  doors  out. 

440  Swing  doors  out;  guard  belt  to  box  embosser  and  paster  on  fourth  floor. 

441  Provide  bells  between  engine  room  and  all  floors  where  machinery  is  used. 

Better  ventilation  in  composing  room. 

442  Hand  mils  on  stairs. 

443  Swing  doors  out. 

444  Swing  doors  out;  fence  flv  wheel:  guard  three  set  screws;  box  four  chain 

belts  on  conveyor  and  drive  belts  on  all  floors. 

445  Swing  doors  out. 
416    Swng  doors  out. 

447   Guard  set  screws  on  small  band  saw;  box  drive  pulley  on  boring  machine, 
second  floor;  guard  drive  pulleys  on  two  large  band  saws,  first  floor. 
One-story  brick.     Fence  fly  wheel;  swing  door  out. 

449  Swing  doors  out;  code  of  signals  from  machine  room  to  engine  room. 

450  Swing  doors  out;   file  affidavit  for  one  boy  15  years  old,  and  keep  record 

of  all. 
461    Swing  doors  out. 

452  Swing  doors  out. 

453  Swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft  at  run  way,  first  floor. 

454  File  affidavits  for  four  boys  between  14  and  16. 

455  Swing  doors  out;   countersink   or   guard   set   screws   on   collars   to  line  or 

counter  shafts  through  entire  piant. 
Five-story  brick.     Guard  large  spur  geaif  and  belt  to  power  press  or  dyes 
(3),  on  first  floor  sontli  side;  affidavits. 

456  Swing  dox)rs  out;   guard   five   ^et   screws  on   shafting  In  basement  and  on 

third  floor;   discharged   six   children  under  age;  fence  fly   wheel;  guard 
gearing  on  paper  machine. 


457    Swing  doors  out;  provide  one  iron  fire  escape  and  stand  pipe  on  west  end, 

pipe   on   the   N.    E. 
erected  in  ninety  days  from  April  19,  lSd9;  discharge  34  children  under 


also   one  iron   fire   escape   and   stand   pipe   on   the   N.    E.    front,    to   be 


age;  affidavits. 
45S    Swing  doors  out:  discharged  eleven  children  under  age;  file  affidavits. 

459  Swing  doors  out;   erect   lire   escape;   guard   elevator   shaft,   first  floor. 

460  Swing  doors  out. 

461  Swing  doors  out. 

462  Swing  doors  out. 

463  Guard  set  screws  on  shaft  over  motor  on  fourth  floor. 

464  Disinfect  closet  on  all  floors;  suction  device. 

465  Swing  doors  ont. 

466  Swing  doors  out.  _ 

467  Replace  present  railing  around  fly  wbed?  by  a  more  safe  and  substantial 

one. 

468  Swing  doors  out. 

469  Swing  doors  out. 

470  Swing  doors  out;  proper  communication  between  work  room  and  engineer. 

471  Swing  doors  out. 

472  File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

473  Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavits  aifd  keep  record. 

474  Fence  and  widen  walks  over  all  grain  bins;  swing  doors  out. 
No.  3.    Fence  or  box  main  drive  belt  on  all  floors. 

475  Fence  fly  wheel  of  engine  in  basement. 

476  First  floor,  gunrd  a  11  set  screws  on  shaltlng;  guard  crank  to  engine,  north 

side.  Machine  shop,  guard  Bet  screws  on  shafting.  Wood  w^orklng  de- 
partment. Guard  set  screws  on  shafting.  Second  floor,  guard  set  screws 
on  shafting.  Third  floor,  guard  set  screws  on  shafting.  Fifth  floor, 
guard  set  screws  on  shafting;  guard  set  screw^s  on  collars,  also  on  pulley 
belt  to  Idler. 

Two-story  brick.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  to  wool  picker  on  second 
floor.    Carding  room,  guard  set  screws  lo  shafting  to  felt  press. 

One>Btory  brick.    Guard  set  screws  to  counter  shaft. 
<n   Swing  doori  out. 
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47S  File  affldavitff  and  keep  record;  dlscbnrge  one  boy  under  14  years:  guard 
Ret  screws  on  shafting,  projecting  keys  on  five  punching  machines  and 
fence  wheels  on  five  other  punching  machines;  disinfect  and  clean 
oloset. 

480    Swing  doors  out. 

4^    Swing  doors  out* 

483  Swing  doors  out ;  fence  opening  of  stairway  and  provide  hand  rails  on  same; 

fence  opening  over  boiler,  second  floor. 

484  File  affidavits. 

486  Swing  doors  out.     No.  4,  guard  drive  belt  and  l>ox  holes  and  fence  drive 

belt  and  pulley,  eleventh  floor. 
No.  7.  Cap  set  screws  overhead  shafting. 
No.  12.     Cap  all  set  screws  and  projecting  keys  on  shafting  and  guard  all 

machines  first  and  second  floor. 
NOb  13.    Cap  seven  set  screws  overhead  'shafting,  second  floor.  \ 

No.  19.    Box  main  drive  belt,  fifth  floor. 
N'b.  26.    Swing  doors  out^.  file  aflidavlts. 

487  Guard  fly  wheel. 

488  Swing  doors  out;  guard  gearing  on  ironing  machine  and  set  screws  coun- 

tersunE  or  guarded. 

489  Swing  doors  out;  aflidavfts  for  boy  under  16  years. 

490  Swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting,  also  ten-Inch  belt  running 

through  second  floor. 

491  Swing  door  out;  guard  baud  saw;  cap  set  screws. 

492  Swlbg  doors  out. 
4^  Swing  doors  out. 
494    Swing  doors  out. 

496    File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

498  Guard  fly  wheel,  also  gear  to  press  machine. 

499  Swing  doors  out;  put  railing  around  hole  in  first  floor,  over  boiler. 

600    File  affidavits  for  twelve  boys  between  14  and  16  years;  swing  doors  out. 
Leach  house.    Guard  gear  wheel,  third  floor;  fence  walks  over  cooler  east 
and  west  side,  same  floor;  cut  off  keys  or  fence  pulleys  and  guard  set 
screws  in  shafting,  second  floor. 
Six-story  brick.     Provide  alarm  bells  between  engine  room  and  shop. 
Five-story  brick.     Box  belt  on  blacking  machine;  guard  belt  to  dynamos, 
first  floor. 
50B    Provide  alarm  bells  between  engine  room  and  workshop. 

One-story  brick.     Extend  walk  to  Jack  shaft  pulley,  near  window;   widen 
platform  or  walk  and  fence  same  side  and  end;  signal  bells  from  engine 
room  to  beam  houses  and  pump  room. 
504    Swing  doors  out;  affidavits;  discharged  six  children  under  age. 
506    Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wheel;  guard  seven  set  screws  on  shafting  in 

basement:  file  affidavits. 
607    Swing  doors  out. 
&(/8    Swing  doors  out. 

609  Swing  doors  out. 

610  Swing  doors  out;  put  in  fausr  and  suction  device  on  polishing  machines. 
6U    Guard  set  screws  to  collar  on  line  shaft  in  sausiage  kitchen;  swing  doors 

out;  flre  escape  and  stand  pipe. 
612    Swing  doors  out:  file  affidavits  aud  keep  record;  provide  suction  device  and 
fans  In  polishing  rooms. 

614  Swing  doors  out;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  to  sender  machine;  lower  end  of 

band  saw;  set  screws  to  emery  wheel  shaft:  guards  on  two  emery  wheels. 

615  Swing  door  out;  guard  drive  belt  on  second  floor. 

616  Swing  doors  out;  fence  or  box  gearing  on  two  sticker  machines,  also  bell 

connections  betwcH^n  engine  room   aud  workshop. 

617  Swing  doors  out;   fence  fly    wheel  and  provide  befis  between  engine  room 

and  work  rooms. 

620  Swing  doors  out. 

621  Swing  doors  out;  ordered  four  boys  under  14  years  discharged. 

622  S^ing  doors  out;  affidavits. 

623  Swing  doors  out. 

624  Swing  doors  out. 

625  Swing  doors  out. 

627  Swing  doors  out;   guard  gearing  on  mangel  machine. 

628  Swing  doors  out. 

630  Guard  large  drive  l)elt  on  first  floor*  name  belt  on  one  side  on  second  floor, 
top;  guard  four  large  belts  running  close  to  floor  In  top  story. 

632  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits.  , 

633  Swing  doors  out;   provide   fans  1o   carry   off  the   dust   on   first   and  second 

fioors  of  paint  mill. 

634  Swing  doors  out. 
636    Swing  doors  out. 

636  Swing  doors  out. 

637  Swing  doors  out. 

538    Swing  doors  out.  ^ 

639  Swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft  third  floor  and  basement;  erect  fire 

escape. 

640  Swing  doors  out.  ^         .        ^  .  ^   ,  ,ai„„ 

641  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;   swing  doors  out;  guard  key  on  moldlog 

press. 
m   Flis  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 
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543  Swing  doors  out;  guard  wheel  pit  and  driving  pulley  in  engine  room;  or- 

dered affidavits  for  employes  nnder  16  years;  ordered  closet  on  outside 
near  engine  room  removed  or  placd  in  sanitary  condition. 
Four-story  brlclr.    Guard  elevator  on  first  floor;  discharged  seventeen  under 
age. 

544  Swing  doors  out;  cover  holes  and  box  drive  belts  on  second  floor. 

545  Swing  doors  out. 

546  Swing  doors  out. 

&47    Swing  doors  out;  railing  on  siairs  to  pattern  shop  and  gruard  set  ePcrews  In 

shafting  In  machine  and  pattern  shop. 
One-story  frame.     Guard  all  set  screws  in  shafting  and  fence  fly  wheel  of 

engine  at  both  ends. 
MS    File  one  affidavit;  swing  doors  out;  gimrd  elevator  well  in  basement. 
54d    File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  euctiou  device  and  fans  In  polish^g  rooms; 

swing  doors  out. 
551    Swing  doors  out. 
562    Swing  doors  out. 
653    File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

554  Swing  doors  out. 

566  Swing  doors  out;  discharged  two  children  under  age;  affldavltf. 

557  Swing  doors  out. 

558  Swing  doors  cut. 

560    Swing  doors  out;  file  one  affidavit  and  keep  record. 

562  Box  drive  belt  and  pulley  on  rip  saw;  guard  key  on  planer;  widen  walks 

overhead   near  shafting;   swing  doors  out. 
Two-story  brick.    Fence  fly  wheel;  fence  main  drive  belt,  second  floor. 

563  Swing  doors  out. 

664  Swing  doors  out. 

665  Box  wheels  and  gearing  on  feed  end  and  both  sides  of  two  stickers  and 

two  planers. 

666  Swing  doors  out;  keep  closet  in  better  sanitary  condition  and  enlarge  same, 

and  if  oossible  remove  from  present  position,  further  away  from  work 
room;  nie  affidavits. 

567  Swing  doors  out. 

668  Swing  doors  out. 

669  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out;  discharged  one  child  un> 

der  age. 
570    Swing  doors  out. 

671    Swing  doors  out;  fence  wheels  of  hydraulic  pumps. 
STC    Swing  doors  out. 
673   Hand  rails  on  stairs  from  landing  of  firnt  to  second  floor  of  two-story  frame 

building. 

675  Swing  doors  out. 

676  Swing  doors  out. 

577  Swing  doors  out. 

578  Swing  doors  out. 

58()  File  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

682  Swing  doors  out. 

583  Swing  doors  out. 

584  Swing  doors  out. 

555  Swing  doors  out. 

686  Swing  doors  out;  open  wells  of  two  elevators  In  basement  guarded;  two  set 
screws  on  line  shaft,  two  on  each  counter  shaft  that  runs  elevators,  two 
on  counter  shaft  to  paper  machine,  two  on  counter  shaft  to  baling  press 
in  basement;  two  set  screws  on  counter  shaft  to  paper  cutter  on  third 
floor;  guard  key  in  fly  wheel  on  job  press,  second  floor;  tile  affidavits;  dis- 
charged twenty-four  children  under  age. 

587    Swing  doors  out. 

5S>8  Swing  doors  out:  Ale  affidavits  and  keep  record:  beli  between  engine  room 
and  workshop;  guard  key  on  balance  wheel  of  engine. 

589  Swing  doors  out. 

590  Swing  doors  out. 

592  First  floor.Fork  department.  Guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting:  gear  on 
drawing  machine,  on  right  side.  Second  floor.  Guard  all  set  screws  on 
shafting  in  machine  shop;  all  set  screws  on  tube  cutting  machine,  and 
on  shafting.  Third  floor,  Stampiug  department.  GuarjJ  set  screws  on 
all  shafting  and  machlnott,  also  set  screws  on  loose  pulley  to  press  N'o.  66. 
Fourth  floor,  carriage  department.  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  and 
machine.  Screw  machine  department.  Guard  set  screyvs  on  shafting  and 
on  all  machinery.  Fifth  floor.  Set  screws  on  shafting  and  machinery. 
Rim  department.  Set  screws  on  all  shafting;  guard  fly  wheel  to  dynamo 
engine  m  dynamo  room:  provide  guards  and  suction  device  for  emery 
wheels  In  polIst»Ing  r(?om  on  fourth  floor. 

Grinding  building.  Second  floor.  Guard  two  set  screws  on  counter  shaft  to 
hoist;  new  cable  or  rope  to  hoist;  guard  south  side  of  well  to  hoist; 
guard  set  screws  to  counter  shaft  to  glueing  machine  in  belt  room;  new 
steps  to  Inside  stairway,  between  first  and  second  floors. 

••Pickling**  and  Carriage  works.  First  floor.  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting 
on  punching  machine.  Spring  department.  Guard  set  screw  on  Inside 
pulley  on  end  of  main  shaft;  swing  doors  out. 

Tinning  department.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 

Blacksmith   shop.     Guard  wt  screws  on  shafting. 

Swing  doon  out. 
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594  File  affidavits  and  keep  record;  fans  and  suction  device  in  polishing  room. 

5i«  Fence  fly  wheel  and  guard  main  drive  belt. 

697  Swing  doors  out. 

b^6  bAvIijg  doors  out. 

toU  Swing  doors  out. 

6ul  Swing  doors  out, 

6u:2  Swing  dours  out. 

bua  Swing  duors  out;  file  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

6o4  Swing  doors  out. 

Ouo  Swing  duors  out. 

606  Swing  doors  out. 

6u«  bik*  uUnia\ii8  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out;  discharged  three  under  age. 

6iU  I'Mle  ntHdavils  and   keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

One-sfory  frame.     Fans  and  suction  device  in  emery  wheel  room. 

(ill  Sw.ng  uocrs  uui;  affiUavlis  for  two  people  under  16  years. 

6U  Swing  doors  out. 

Cj3  Suing  duurs  out. 

6j5  Swing  doi.rs  on;  fire  escape. 

6j()  Sw.iig  dotrs  <.ui :   pntvlue   bells   between  engine  room  and  shop;   fence  fly 

w  lieel  of  engine  and  dibconin.ue  u»iLg  cne  emery   wheel, 

cn  Swing  duors  out. 

6.U  Swii:^'  ui.i  r»  t.h.;  prcnir  communication  between  rooma  with  machinery  and 

eug.neer. 

622  File  i.truii\it  and  keep  record;  discbarge  boy. 

624  Swii.g  ducrs  out. 

6.5  Hell  liet\M-tn  i  iigine  room  and  work  room;  discharged  fourteen  under  age. 

b.:6  Swing  doors  out. 

GJcJ  Sw.i.g  duors  out. 

0ne*8i(:ry  Ira  me.  Clean  sink,  disinfect,  enlarge  and  put  in  such  condltlou  fit 
to  be  used. 

030  Sw.ng  dutirs  uut. 

6C1  SwIiK  doors  out:  affidavits  for  eight  employea  under  16  years, 

bZl  Swii  g  (lo«  rs  out:  file  ufl.davl.s  and  keep  record. 

6C3  Sw.iig  doors  out;  suction  dev.ces  and  lans  In  polishing  rooms. 

024  Swing  d(U  rs  oui. 

iZj  Swing  du^.rs  our. 

6.i7  File  aifidavlts  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

('.IS  Swing  do(.rs  out. 

GoJ  Keep  record  of  affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel;  disinfect  cIoseL 

M\  Swing  doors  out.. 

GiJ  Swing  do-rs  out. 

G43  Swing  doors  out;  aflldavit  for  one  boy  under  16. 

644  ^wlgn  doors  out:  gate  to  eh  vator  shaft,  first  floor. 

6i3    Swing  doers  cot:  tile  nltidavits  and  keep  record;  fan  and  suction  device  In 

polishing  room. 
6-i6    File  affidaviis  and  keep  recrrd:  guard  pulley  nnd  fly  wheel  to  engine. 
64/    Swing  doti'K  out:  tile  atLdaviis  and  keep  record:  swing  door  out  at  foot  of 
s: airway;  lire  escape. 

645  8 wing  do(  rs  out. 

6i9  Swiiig  doors  out:  tile  affidavits  and  keep  record. 

6rX)  Swing  doors  out. 

Col  Swing  duors  out. 

6.>3  SwtPg  dot.ri»  out:  cap  set' screws  on  shafting,  basement;  disinfect  closet. 

654  Swing  diM)rs  out. 

(k.0  Swing  doors  out:  affidavit  for  errand  boy  under  16. 

666  File  MflidavltK  r.nd  keep  record:  -swing  do<rs  out;  disinfect  closet  vaalt;  fence 
fly  wheel:  di.'^charge  two  children  under  age. 

657  Fen«e  fly  wheel  of  vbree  engines  and  erect  one  or  more  lire  escapes;  swing 

dmir-i  oui. 

658  Flh»  aHidavits  for  two  boys  and  keep  record  of  all;  swMng  doors  out:  dls- 

inftet  and  put  elo^et  in  better  i-anitary  condition  ;l>ox  dr.ve  belt  ou  secoDd 

floor. 
6.'f*    Fwlnp  dorrs  out:  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine. 
ZC'J    File  affldaAits  and  keep  record;  sw.ng  doors  out. 
6M    Sw.ng  door.s  our. 
6^  ;    Swing  dojirs  out. 

f63    Fence  f'y  wl:eel  and  bi»x  wheel.s  In  fsanding  room;  swing  doors  out. 
Gt4    Swing  do(  rs  out;  affidavit  for  one  boy. 
»'p"i    Swing  dorrs   on*. 

1*67    File  affdavits  nnd  keep  record:  swing  doors  out. 
C6;    File  afljdnvlis  nrd  keep  rec<  rd:  swing  doers  out. 
II   •    F  le  atl'davl*s  itid  ketp  rectnl:  swing  dorrs  cut.        • 
671    Fence  Py  wheels  of  fi^c  p* esses:  guard  sot  screws  In  shafting  In  basement; 

fl!!slnlect  eloset  In  basement. 

673  T'oods  f r  r  tdackJ-ni'th  fcrges  and  gas  furnaces;  swing  doors  out. 

Two-s'tr  ry  wood.  Fx  ra  plank  and  railing  to  oiler's  walk  In  machine  shop; 
box  drive  pulley  to  engine,  also  all  set  Fcrew  covered;  plank  walk  to 
transmps'ou   pulley. 

674  FMe  nrd  keep  recrrd  nf  affldavl»««:  connection  from  engine  room  to  factory. 
Ordered  holes    n  floor  covered:  g»'ard  set  screws  on  Ruait  ng  of  fly  wheel  to 

engine;  guard  belt  to  shaper.  also  all  in  running  gears. 
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Swing  doors  out;  box  lower  part  of  band  saw,  second  floor;  box  hole  and 

wire  cable,  third  floor;  signal  bells  between  engine  room  and  work  room. 
Two-story  brlcli.    Hand-rnilH  on  stair  and  opening;  bells  between  engine  room 

and  snop;  fans  and  suction  device  In  polishing  rooms,  basement  and  first 

floor. 
Swing  doors  oat. 

One-story  frame.    Boys  to  file  aflldavits. 
Swing  doors  out. 
Swing  doors  out. 

Swing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine. 
Swing  doors  out. 
Swing  door*  out;  two  girls  discharged;  three  file  affidavits,  and  keep  records 

of  all;  whitewash  shop. 
Swing  doors  out. 
Swing  doors  out. 
S\%ing  doors  out;  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine;  file  aflldavits  and  keep  record; 

discharge  t^^u  boys  13  years  of  age. 
Signal  l>»*lls  froui  sltup  to  engine  room;  guard  gearing  on  sticker  machine; 

gunrd  Fet  screws;  cover  wheels  and  bos  gearing  on  sanding  machine;  file 

flflidavits. 
Swing  do«>rs  out;  gnnrd  fly  wlieei  in  basement  on  both  sidesr;  gunrd  all  set 

FcrewH  on  line  aiul  counter  shafts  in  basement;  guard  set  screw  to  fly 

wheel  on  paper  cutter  on  fourth  floor;  flre  escape  on  west  side. 
Swing  doors  out. 

discharge  five  children  under  age;  file  affidavits. 


fence  fly  wheel. 


Swtug  doors  out; 
Swing  dours  out. 
Swntg  doors  out; 
Kwin^*  lioors  out. 
Swing  duors  out. 
i  wing  •luor*  out. 
Swli.g  doors  oat. 

The  followlrg  summaries  show,  for  the  factories  in  Milwaukee,  the 
rumber  in  each  of  the  d  ffere^'t  classes  of  objects  examined,  the  con- 
d.tiors  of  Fame,  a^d  the  rumber  of  orders  in  each  case,  as  reported 
by  the  l*^ specters  durirg  the  period  covered.  A  close  study  of  these 
facts  will  reveal  rot  only  the  uature  a^d  scope  of  our  duties,  but  the 
corditio">.  as  a  whole,  of  the  factories  included  with  respect  to  the 
factory  laws. 


MILWAUKEE. 

1  Kstabllsbments:    Number  Insperted,  697. 

2  WlTi'  f»y  :blil*»'d:    I'  % «»  yriir«  i»go  nr  less,  204:  10  years  ago  1)itt  more  Ihan 

5,  117;  lo  years  ago  but  mere  thani  10,  111:  mure  timu  15  years  ago,  265. 

3  Ru^ld.ngs:    \innlier  inspected.  WiAb. 
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Stone 
Iron 


Totals 


429 

838 

11 

67 


1.345 


firms,  9!4 
1  firm,  U 


4  Hours  of  labor  dally,  date  of  inspection:    596  firms,  10  hours;  20 

hours;  45  firms.  9  hours;  1  firm,  8^  hours;  22  firms,  8  hours; 
Siours:  4  firms,  12  hours. 
6    Nnmbor  of  establishments  In  operation,  6S9:  Idle,  8. 

6    Nun'l»cr  of  persons  employed:    Mnle.  4l,2S6:  femnie.  8.017:  total  49.303.    Under 
3.155.    Under  14  years,  without  permit,  481;  with  permit,  260. 
firms  requiring  night  work  of  children,  2. 
children  affected  by  orders,  3.G38. 

5  Boilers*    Tola  I    numluT,   <^59:    numl>er   insured,   666;   number  of   firms   using 

steam  for  motive  power,  407;  electricity,  39;  gns,  41;  water,  . 

9    Persrns  employed  on  ench  floor:    Unsement.  2,214;  first,  24,325:  second,  10,765; 

third,  6.415:  fourth,  2,663;  fifth,  1,241:  sixth,  301;  seventh,  126;  eighth.  57. 
10    Fire  escapes:    Total  number,  363;  number  in  good  or  fair  condition,  332. 

Number  of  buildings  three  or  more  stories  employing  25  persons  or  more 

not  provided  with  escapes,  28. 
Offdcrfc  aSectlng  fire  escapes,  59. 


Nun*  be  i' 

16  years, 
yumber  of 
Xomber  of 
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11  Standplpes  and  automatic  sprinklers:    Number  of  buildings  having  outside 

fitandpipes,  322;  inside,  233;  number  having  hose  connections,  364;  number 
of  buildings  provided  with  automatic  sprinlclers,  119;  number  of  orders,  2. 

12  Stairways:    Number  between  each  tloor— basement  and  first,  429;  first  and 

second,  830:  second  and  third,  492;  third  and  fourth,  2S9;  fourth  and  flftb, 
174;  fifth  and  sixth,  73:  sixth  and  seventh,  16. 
Number  of  stairways  enclosed.  1,133;  outside  stairways,  192;  number  of  ordert 
afl:ectiug  stairs,  14. 

13  Elevators:    Number,  475:  number  with  cables  in  good  or  fair  condition.  439: 
Number  of  automatic  doors,  100;  swinging,  55;. sliding,  116;  bars,  116;  number 

with  different  doors  other  than  automatic  on  each  floor,  35;  number  op- 
erated by  boy  under  16  years,  3;  number  of  orders,  39. 

14  Communication^ between   work  rooms  and  engineer:     Number  of  buildings 

where  such  connections  are  necessary,  637:  number  provided  with  the 
same,  509;  number  of  each  kind  used,  electricity,  463;  tubes,  22;  whistles, 
24;  number  of  connections  ordered,  28. 

15  Machinery:     Number  of   machines   or   parts  of   machinery   in   the  various 

buildings  affected  by  orders  Issued,  466;  number  of  orders,  466. 

16  Emery  wheels:    Number,  692;  number  in  fair  condition,  314;  average  speed, 

1.9(>4;  number  provided  with  guards,  27;  suction  devices,  26;  number  of 
guards  and  suction  devices  oraered,  22S. 

17  Hoists:    Number,  153;  number  in  good  or  fair  condition,  126;  orders  affect- 

ing same,  27. 
IS    Vats,  pans,  etc.:     Number,  960;  number  provided  with  safety  guards,  660; 
guards  not  uecessarj*,  297;  number  of  orders  issued  affecting  them,  3. 

19  Doors  or  exits:     Basement,  491;  number  first  floor,  3,545;  number  swInglDf; 

In,  2,310;  out,  652;  both,  14;  slide,  1,060;  number  of  buildings  in  which 
doors  are  fastened  during  working  hours  as  not  to  permit  of  ready 
egress,  1;  number  of  orders  affecting  doors,  2,311. 

20  Sanitary  condition:    Number  of  rooms  poorly  ventilated  or  overcrowded,  12: 

number  of  rooms  mechanically  ventilated,  209;  number  of  closets,  1,914: 
number  of  closets  in  fair  or  good  condition,  1,693;  number  of  orders  affect- 
ing sanitary  condition,  233. 

21  Number  of  buildings  in  whlcli  explosives  or  inflammable  compounds  are 

kept,  9;  orders  Issued,  0. 

22  Number  of  buildLags  in  which  seats  are  provided  for  females,  236;  number 

or  orders  affecting  this,  1. 

23  Number  of  accidents,  262. 

24  Number   of  buildings   in  which   orders   were   issued,   6S6.    Total   number  of 

orders  issued,  7,146. 


APPLETON. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  48  factories  in  Appletou,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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APPLETON. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Appleton,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Put  gong  In  elevator;  swins  doors  out;  puard  emery  wheel*;  new  rail  oo 

runway  on  tl^ird  floor  and  said  rail  braced;  new  rail  on  stairway  leading 
out  on  south  side  of  building,  from  tirst  floor  to  ground;  guard  circular 
saws  in  basement;  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  counter  shaft  In 
whole  plant;-  repair  runway  on   west  side  from  first  story;   new  railing 

S laced  where  same  Is  off,  al^o  new  planks  put  in  runway   from  third 
oor. 

2  Guard  set  scrow  on  shafting;  swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

6    Aflldavits;  guard  set  screws  on  shaftlns;  swing  doors  out. 

6  Guard  set  screws  and  coupling  on  shafting. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Guard  or  remove  all  set  screws  on  shafting  and  counter  shafts;  swing  doors 

out. 

9  AflSdavits;  guard  set  pcrews  on  wet  machine  on  first  floor,  also  set  screws 

on  "Barker"  shafting  in  wood  room;  all  set  screws  In  the  whole  plant 
mast  be  removed  or  guarded;  swing  doors  out;  guard  circular  saw  used 
for  cutting  wood;  guard  main  drive  belt  on  both  sides  in  wood  room. 
One-story  wood.     Guard  all  screws  on  all  machines  and  shafting  in  this 

?laDt. 
Qg  doors  out. 
12    Guard  set  screws  on  all  shafting  on  first  floor:  swing  doors  out. 
18    Lower  suction  device  so  It  will  take  up  the  brass  dust  better;  swing  doors 
out:  remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  counter  shafts  In 
the  whole  plant. 

14  Swing  doors  out. 

15  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  counter  shaft  In  the  whf)Ie  plant; 

guard  band  saw  on  first  floor:  swing  doors  out:  rail  on  gangway  between 
mill  and  blacksmith  shop;  rail  on  stairway  leading  down  to  engine  room; 
rail  around  stairway  on  second  floor. 
Two-story  iron  clad.     Cover  opening  in  floor  on  second  floor:  new  rail  on 
gangway  on  north  from  blacksmith  shop  to  main  factory  building. 
17    Saving  doors  out. 

19  Swing  doors  out. 

Two-story  wood.  Guard  all  set^screws  in  building  on  shaft  and  countershaft. 
29  Guard  In  running  gear  on  six  card  machines  on  second  floor;  guard  or  re- 
move all  set  screws  en  shafllng  on  second  floor:  guard  In  running  gear 
on  garnet  machine,  second  floor  !u  ntcker  room;  guard  belt  and  pulleys 
on  eitst  side  of  same  machine.  Swing  doors  out.  Guard  or  remove  all 
set  screws  on  first  floor. 

Three-story  brick.     Fire  escape. 

21  Repair  wood  guard  on  No.  2  machine;  guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting; 

swing  doors   out. 

22  Guard  all  set  screws  on  all  machines  and  shafting;  swing  doors  out. 

23  Guard  band  saw  on  second  floor:  guard  In  running  gear  on  planer  on  second 

floor :yguard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  In  whole  plant;  suction  device 
on  emery  wheels;  repair  elevator  top  lift  cover  on  third  floor;  rail  around 
stairway  on  second  floor;  swing  doos  out. 

24  Swing  doors  out. 

25  Guard  belt  (drive)  on  second  floor  between  the  two  super  calendars;  swing 

doors  out:  guard  rail  around  condensing  pump  In  engine  room  No.  3; 
guard  fly  wheel  in  said  room  on  both  west  and  east  side,  also  floor  around 
condensing  pump  repaired  and  floor  put  In  proper  shape. 
Three-story  brick.  Guard  all  set  screws  on  frst  floor  on  all  shafting  and 
counter  shafts:  all  set  screws  on  third  floor;  all  set  screws  on  second 
floor;  guard  around  bleaca  tanks  or  agitators:  fasten  guard  around  head 
of  stairs  on  first  floor:  guard  water  vats;  swing  doors  out;  guard  all  six 
water  filters  on  first  floor;  rail  around  opening  In  water  filtering  room; 
extend  walk  out  three  feet  on  end  of  water  screen  for  filters;  put  op 
Mt  tlffbtener;  put  oh  main  drive  belt  In  engine  roop). 
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• 

Four-gtory  brick.     Place  fire  esc.ipc  on  enst  sWe  of  biilldlDg  or  iron  bridse 
built  from  fourth  floor  to  third  floor  to  building  N*o.  .3 

26  Swing  doors  out. 

27  Affidvits;  swing  doors  out. 

One-story  wood.     Guard  emery  wheels;  fan  to  carry  away  stench  from  al- 
gesters;  Are  escape. 

28  Guard  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  counter  shafts  on  all  floors;  swing 

doors  out;  guards  around  holes  in  floor  on  ecoud  floor  ou  south  end  ot 
building. 
Four-story  brick.  Remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  coun- 
tershaft on  first  floor;  new  floor  In  elevator  well;  fasten  rail  on  elevator. 
Repair  door  on  flrsi  floor  on  elevator;  replace  inside  bars  on  Inside  of 
folding  doors  on  elevator  should  be  lift:  bars  fastened  on  one  end. 

29  Throe-story  brick.    Guard  ail  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  counter  shaft 

on  first  floor;  guard  all  set  screws  on  third  floor:  set  screws  on  second 
floor;   swing  doors  out:   guard   bleuch   tank  on  third   floor;   rail  around 
stairway  on  second  floor,  east  end. 
Zl    Swing  doors  out. 

32  Fire  escape  or  outside  steps  built. 

33  Guard  band  saw  on  first  floor;  guard  nil  sot  screw^s  on  shafting  and  coun- 

ter shafts:  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  machines  on  first  floor;  guard 
ornery  wheels. 
S4    Swing  doors  out. 

35  Swing  doors  out. 

36  Aflldavlts;  guard  belts  and  pulley  on  both  fan  pumps  In  basement:  gnard 

all  set  screws  on  all  sharttiig  and  countershaft  In  the  whole  plant;  put 
In  fan  with  suction  device;  seats  in  rag  room  for  girls,  also  fan. 

37  Sw*ing  doors  out. 
;i8    Swing  doors  out. 

89  Guard  elc%'ator  on  second  floor:  guard  or  remove  all  set  screws  on  all  shaft- 
ing on  first  floor;  guard  all  set  screws  on  second  floor  on  shafting;  guard 
In  running  gear  on  picker,  second  floor;  swing  doors  out. 

40  Two-story  brick.    Swing  doors  out. 

Three-story  brick.     Remove  se*  screws  on  all  floors  on  shafting  and  coun- 
ter shaft;  set  screws  oh  shafting  on  flume  room.    Fans  In  cutting  room. 

41  Guard   set  screws  on  first  floor;   guard   band  saw  on  second  floor;    swing 

doors  out:  repair  runway  and  stairway  on  outside. 
One-story  brick.     Put  fan  in  shape  for  winter  use  when  casting. 

42  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  in  brew  house,  third  and  fourth  floor;  swing 

doors  out. 

43  Guard  set  screws  on  shnTtlng  and  counter  shaft;  guard  band  saw  on  second 

floor:  swing  doors  out. 

44  Swing  doors  out. 

45  Guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  on  flrst  and  second  floor;  all  set  screws 

In  basement  on  shafting:  swing  doors  out. 

47  Guard  set  screws  In  basement  on  shafting  on  flrst  floor:  swing  doors  out. 

48  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  second  floor;  rail  at  head  of  stairway  on  second 

floor  Inside  of  building:  rail  on  stairway  on  outside  of  building;  ffuard 
splitter  on  crosscut  saw;  swing  doors  out. 


ASHLAND. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  sliows  for  each  of 
the  24  factories  in  Ashland,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  18D9  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
.,ber  of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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ASHLAND. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Ashland,  which  have  heen  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
me*nts. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

2  Swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  ont. 

4  Affidavit 8 :  swing  doors  ont. 

5  Swing  doors  ont. 

7  Swing  doors  ont. 

8  Sw'ng  doors  ont. 

9  SwMng  doors  ont. 
.0  Swing  doors  ont. 

11  Swing  doors  out:  stairway  from  first  floor  to  bosement;  protect  snuie  wttb 

railing. 

12  Swing  doors  ont. 

13  Swing  doors  ont. 
15  Swing  doors  out. 
17    Swing  doors  cnt. 

QO    Swing  doors  out:  put  hood  on  belt  on  saw  running  tkrongh   secoud    floor: 
railing  on  stairways. 

23  Swing  doors  ont. 

24  Ventilator;  enclose  stairways.    .    . 


BELOIT. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  eacli  of 
the  35  factories  in  Beloit,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  throe 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  miiii- 
ber  of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed ;  the  number 
under  sixteen  jears  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  tinii 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  tlie  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hni^d 
power. 
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BELOIT. 

UndeT  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Beloit,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  ^the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Guard  all  machlnerr  where  possible;  swln^  doors  out. 
Two-story  frame.     G.unrd  shaftlUK  where  exposed. 

Two-story  brick  and  frame,    (viiard  elevator  shaft  od  second  floor. 

2  Swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

4  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

6  Swing  doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Swing  doots  out. 

9  Swing  doors  out. 

10  Guard  fly  wheel  and  connecting  shaft  on  engine  in  engine  room  annex; 

swing  doors  out. 

11  Swing  Qoors  out. 

13  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out. 

15  Swing  doors  out. 

16  Swing  doors  out. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Guard  elevator  shafts  on  first  floor:  swing  doors  out;  cut  off  end  of  shaft 

and  guard  fly  wheels  in  heating  and  power  room  on  west  side  of  gas 
engine  shop:  guard  fly  w^heels  on  both  sides  of  large  gas  engines  in  west 
side  engine  room;  guard  and  provide  sul^tion  device  for  emery  wheels  in 
poIiBb4ng  room. 

One-story  brick.  Guard  drive  belts  to  dynamo  In  power  room,  also  fly 
wheels  to  gas  engines  in  power  house  and  to  gas  engines  In  blower 
room;  guard  and  provide  suction  device  for  emery  wheels. 

Onestory  brick  (Wind  mill  machine  shop).  Guard  fly  wheels  to  main  en- 
gine outside  power  room. 

Two-story  stone.    Guard  elevator  shaft  on  second  floor. 

One-story  brick  (galvanizing  department).  Guard  water  or  acid  tanks  or 
cover  them. 

One-story  brick  (wood  working  pattern  shop).  Guard  fly  wheels  to  gas 
engine. 

One-story  ^rame.  Guard'  all  exposed  keys,  set  screws,  sliafting,  belting,  fly 
wheels  and  all  tanks  containing  molten  metals  or  liquids. 

19  Swing  doors  out. 
30  Swing  doors  out. 
22    Swing  doors  out. 

24  Swing  doors  out. 

25  Swing  doors  out. 

26  Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wheels  to  gasoline  engine. 

28  Swing  doors  out. 

29  Swing  doors  out. 

30  Swing  doors  out. 

31  Swing  doors  out. 

S2  .Swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft  on  first  and  second  floors. 

33  Swing  doors  out. 

34  Gaurd  emery  wheels;  swing  doors  out. 

35  Swing  doors  out. 
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CHIPPEWA  FALLS. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  14  factories  in  Chippewa  Falls,  which  have  been  inspected 
from  time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name, 
address  kinds  of  business ;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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CHIPPEWA  FALLS. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Chippewa  Falls,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the 
factory  inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  nmnber  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  SwIdk  doors  out. 

2  Swing  doors  oat. 
8    Swinz  doors  out. 

4  Guard  pulleys  on  flrst  floor  on  two  ninchlncs  used  In  coloring  process. 

5  Swing  doors  out;   place   hood   or   protection   over   belt   from   motor    engine 

on  first  floor  to  pTess  In  basement. 

6  Swing  doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Swlni;  doors  out. 

9  Swing  doors  out. 

10  Swing  doors  out. 

11  Affidayits;  guard  pulleys  on  two  matching  machines.    Railing  on  stairs:  re- 

pair bars  on  elevator;  comply  wfh  law  as  to  two  minors  under  16  years; 
swing  doors   out. 

12  Guard  small  band  on  scroll  saw. 

13  Swing  doors  out. 

14  AtSdarits;  swing  dOors  out;  discharge  one  child  under  14. 


EAU  CLAIEE. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
of  the  42  factories  in  Eau  Claire,  which  have  been  inspected 
from  time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name, 
address,  kind  of  business ;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the-  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included*;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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EAU  CLAIRE. 

UndefT  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Eau  Claire,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the 
factory  inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  lersued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

2  iSwing  doors  out. 

2t    Swing  door  out:  guard  set  screws  of  shnft  under  machine  table. 

5  Box  belt  to  finisher;  rniliug:  around  boiler  pit;  fix  door  to  elevator  on  second 

floor  and  keep  closed;  swing  doorsf  out. 

6  Swing  doors  out. 

7  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  to  planer. 

8  Swing  doors  out:  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  paper  cutters;  large  pulley  and 

belt  on  calendar  shaft;  couplings  on  main  line  shaft;  water  wheel  gears 
In  basement  and  set  screws  ou  all  shafting. 

9  Swing  doors  out. 

10  Guard  fly  wheel  to  engine;  swing  doors  out;  guard  elevators. 

11  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

15  Swing  doors  out:  new  floor  throughout  bulldrng. 

16  Swing  doors  out:  box  and  guard  all  drive  belts. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Affidavits;  guard  set  screws  and  gears  on  looms. 

19  Swing  doors  out. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

21  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  and  belts  and  pulleys  where  exposed. 

22  Guard  set  scre\Cs  on  shaft  under  macblne  table. 

24  Swing  doors  oi<t. 

25  Guard  bn lance  wheel  to  hooper  press.    New  treads  on  outside  stairs. 

26  Swing  doors  out. 

27  Swing  donrs  out:  gunrd  emery  wheels;  provide  suction  device. 

28  Guard  bolts  and  pulleys  on  rollers:  guard  large  drive  wheels  in  basement; 

rniling  nn  stairs:  swing  doors  out. 

29  Swing  doors  out. 
SO  Swing  doors  out. 
31    Aflldavits. 

Two-sfory  wood.    Ounrd  Inrge  fly  wheels  to  engines;  guard  bolt  and  pulley 

to  rip  saw  machine. 
3*1    Swirg  noors  out. 
3S    Guard  iielt  .to  pnuill  bnnd  snw:  gunrd  set  screws  on  all  shafting:  guard  belt 

on  tennnt  machine  and  provide  rnlMng  for  stairs. 

34  Affidavit  for  one  <'hlld  und«^r  16-  guanl  set  screws;  unlock  door  at  foot  of 

s  rtlrs:  (Tuard  stnirs  In  store  rcom. 
31    Swing  dorrs  out:  gtinrd  ornery   wheels  nnd  provide  suction  device. 
2*i    CJnird  coupling  on  larjre  Fhnft  outside,  in  front  of  mill. 
37    Swing  doors  ont;  new  closet  for  girls. 

35  Sw'ne  rtoorj»  ont. 
41    Swing  doors  out. 
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I-OND  DU  LAC. 


The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
of  the  40  factories  in  Fond  du  Lac,  which  have  been  inspected 
from  time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name, 
address,  kind  of  business ;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  imder  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec.,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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FOND  DU  LAC. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Fond  du  Lac,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the 
factory  inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

6  Swing  doors  out;   two  boys  under  age  discharged;  file  afildavlts. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Swing  doors  out. 

9  •  Swing  doors  out. 

10  Swing  doors  out. 

11  Swing  doors  out:  erect  fire  escape. 

12  Swing  doors  out. 

13  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out. 
16  Swing  doors  out. 
16  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Swing  doors  out. 

19  Swing  doors  out. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

21  SwTiig  doors  out. 

23  Swing  doors  out. 

24  Swing  doors  out;  file  affidavHs. 

25  Properly  guard  hoist,  east  side,  first  a  nd  second  floors. 

26  Swing  doors  out. 

27  Swing  doors  out. 
08  Swing  doors  out. 

29  Swing  doors  out. 

30  Swing  doors  out. 

31  Guard  elevator  on  two  floor*. 

32  Swinsr  doors  out. 

33  Swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  on  second  floor;  communication  from  work 

room  to  engineer. 

34  Swing  doors  out. 

35  Swing  cioors  out. 

36  Swing  doors  out. 

37  Swing  doors  out. 

38  Swing  doors  out. 

39  Swing  doors  out. 

40  Belt  on  moulding  sticker,  first  floor,  west  side  guard;  gu^rd  belt  on  sanding 

machine,  second  floor,  oast  side:  guard  belt  to  double-headed  tenon  stick- 
er (counter  shaft),  cuA  side,  second  floor;  swing  doors  out. 
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GBEEN   BAY. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  40  factories  in  Green  Bay,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
st-ories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's^d,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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GREElSr  BAY. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Green  Bay,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

2  Swinjf  doors  otit. 

3  Swlnjf  doors  out. 

4  Swlnj?  doors  out;  file  uffidnvlts;  fire  escape.** 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Boys  uudler  a^e  discharged;  file  affidavits. 

9  njw'ing  doors  out. 
10  SwiiiK  doors  out, 
12  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out. 

15  Swing  doors  out. 

16  Swing  doors  out. 

2^)    Gunrd  aud  place  hoods  on  oniory  wheels;  swing  doors  out. 

22  Swing  doors  o\it. 

23  Swing  doors  out:   two  fire   oscapt»s. 

25  Discliarged  three  boys  under  age;  file  affidavits. 

26  Swing  doors  out. 

27  (iuard  and  place  suction  device  on  emery  wheels. 

C9  Discharge    throe    employes    under   16    years,    and    hereafter    keep    on    file 
affidavit  s.  ' 

S2  Swing  doors  out. 

S4  Swing  doors  out.  « 

35  Swing  doors  out. 

37  Swing  doors  out. 

3S  Swing  <loors  out. 

39  Swing  doors  out. 

JANESVILLE. 

The  following  tabh^,  covering  several  pages,  sliows  for  each  of 
the  41  factories  in  Jaiiesiville,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  tlie  inimber  of  buihlings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  tlie  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
undcT  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also*  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Powers,"  the  f ollow^ing  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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JAKESVILLE. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Janesville,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  order? 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing tablp ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 


Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Guard  .belts  and  pullc^ys  ou  rollers  and  remove  exposed   keys  from   same; 
Ruard  water  wheel  gears;  swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

4  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

6  Affidavits:  swing  doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Swing  doors  out. 

9  Swing  doors  out. 

10  Sw^ing  doors  out. 

11  Guard  fly  wheel  to  Fairbanks  engine  and  set  screws  on  wire  spooler  and 

on  shafting  in  main  room  and  pulley  shaft  to  wire  twister,   also  gears 

on  same;  swing  doors  out. 
IS    Swing  doors  out. 
33    AfDdavits:  swing  doors  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out;  eight  children  uuder  li  discharged;  affidavits. 

15  Swing  doors  out. 
IB    Swing  doors  out. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Swing  doors  out. 

19  Swing  doors  out;  guard  emery  wheels  and  provide  suction  device  for  same. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

21  Swing  doors  out. 

22  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  to  button  saws,  also  belt  and  pulley  separator  and 

shaker  and  set  screws  on  all  shafting;  swing  doors  out. 

23  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  both  sides  of  large  planer  on  first  floor;  swing  doors 

out;  provide  suction  device  for  emery   wheels;  guard  belts    and   pulleys 
on  second  floor. 

24  Swing  doors  out. 

25  Swing  doors  out. 

26  Affidavits;  suction  device  for  all  dust  producing  machines;  swing  doors  out. 

27  Guard  set  screws  ou  end  of  shaft  to  drill  press;  swing  doors  out. 

28  Swing  doors  out.  ,.         ,      , 

30  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  both  sides  of  planer, 

also  belt  and  pulley  to  small  gang  saws 

31  Orders  fire  escape. 

32  Swing  doors  out. 

33  Swing  doors  out.  .       ^         .      .   .     ,wt     ..      , 

34  Affidavits:  guard  belt  and  pulley,  also  fly  wheel  to  Westmghouse  engine; 

swing  doors  out. 

35  Swing  doors  out. 

36  Swing  ^oors  out.  ^  ,  ^  ,.       ^        .1       ^ 

37  Guard  kev  to  small  pulley  to  rip  saw  and  belt  and  pulley  to  same;  guard 

belt  and  pulley  and  set  screws  on  band  saw;  swing  doors  out. 

38  Swing  doors  out. 

39  Swing  doors  out. 

40  Swing  doors  out.  ,  .        ,     .  ,  ,  -         ,.     . 

41  Guard  buffing  wheels  and  provide  suction  device;  repair  guard  on  fly  wheel 

to  engine. 
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KAUKAUNA. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  1 7  factories  in  Kaukaiina,  which  have  been  inspeicted  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
iindcT  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
I>o\ver  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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KAUKAUNA. 

TJnder  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Kaukaima,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tor\'  inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced-' 
ing  table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swiiiff  doors  out. 

2  SwiuK  doui-u  out;  guard  sot  screws  on  shnftinp;. 

4  Swln^f  doors  out. 

5  Swlnj^  doors  out;  guard  emery  wheels;  two  fans  for  suction  device  on  third 

floor. 

6  Affidavits  for  three  b<»ys  under  14  years;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting,  also 

baud  saw  on  bottom:  put  splitter  on  circular  saw;  guard  set  screw  on 
main  shaft  won  second  Hoor. 

7  Guard  emery  wheels. 

8  Swing  doors  out. 

!*  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

10  Swing  doors  out. 

11  Guard  emery  wheels. 

12  Fire  escape  on  west  side  of  building:  guard  cog  wheel  on  agitator;  guard 

cone  pulleys  and  speed  wheels  on  east  and  west  sides  of  building,  second 
floor;  guard  emery  wheels;  put  in  suction  device,  rotary  room. 

13  Swing  doors  c»ut. 

14  (iuard  emery  wheels:  swing  doors  out. 

15  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

16  Swing  doors  out;  flre  escape  on  ironclad  building,  also  on  main  l)uildlng. 

17  Guard  set  screws  on  hand  wheels  In  bag  mnobin»»s  on  second  floor;  guard 

In  running  gear  on  automatic  suction  machines,  also  all   loose  I^eys  on 
game;  guard  all  emery  wheels. 


KENOSHA. 

Tlie  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  ^l^:  factories  in  Kenosha,  which  h«ave  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  y(»ars  181)0  and  1000,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  tlu;  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  nimiber  of  boilers  -and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firm  as  presented  under  '^orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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KENOSHA. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affected  the  factories 
in  Kenosha,  which  liave  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establislinients  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  oi)}Josite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
hero  found  opposite  the  onkn^s  wliich  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Iiulox  No,  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

Olio  storj'  w.'od.    CJuard  chains  to  bark  grinder  on  both  sides  of  machine 

hi  burk  mill: 
Shop  i\    Sooond  floor,  guard  nil  set  •screws  on  shaTtlng.     . 
Shop  E.    (iunrd  all  set   screws:  a!l  set  screws  on  shafting,   third  floor;  fly 

wheel  jjulley,  main  belt  to  engine  on  first  floor 
Shop  A.    Set  screws  ou  jack  and  fan  above,  second  floor. 
Shop  B,    Three  wheels  which  guard  the  arms  of  leather  jack,  second  floor; 

set  screws  on  shafting  to  brush  machine,  lirst  floor; 
Shop  A.    All  set  screws  on  shafting  and  collars  In  basement. 
Shop  C.    All  set  screws  on  shafting. 

2  Swing  doors  out;  b"lt  alid  pulley  on  necktie  machine  guarded  and  boxed. 

u    Allidavits:  swing  doors  out;  guard  all  set  scresw  in  plating  room;  key,  l)al- 

ance  whcH'l   ainl   l>eli   !(»  drawing  press  No.  3;  all  ser  screws  on  sliaftlng 

in  pri^ss  room;  all  ^et  screws  on  counter  shaft  in  tool  room;  set  screws 

on  shafting  on  stH'ond  floor:   set   screws  on  shafting  and   belt   boxed  in 

*•  linfllng  room. 

4  Swing  diwrs  out. 

V  Affidavits;  fly  wheel  and  governor  wheel  on  electric  enuine;  pulley  and  belt 
on  br)ttoui  press;  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  collars;  pulley  on  large 
trimmer  in  roiling  mlil:  piston  on  large  engine  in  rolling  mill; 
large  shears  In  casting  shop;  guard  belt  to  shaper  and  planer,  in  board 
room;  set  st-rews  on  collars  and  shaftings  in  reed  room;  belt  to  emery 
grinder,  also  set  screws  on  grindstone:  sliaft  in  wood  working  depart- 
ment: set  screws  on  shafting  in  copper  mill. 

6  Swing  doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  otit;  guard  set  screws  on  sliaftlng  In  wood  working  and  machine 

departments;  also  In  blacksmitli  shop. 

5  Swing  doors  oat;  guard  all  set   screws  on  shafting  and  collars;  also  belts 

and  pulleys  to  moulding  machine  and  ma  teller  on  second  floor,  and  belts 
and  pulleys  to  matcher  on  first  floor. 
9    Swing  doors  out.  i 

10  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  put  In  exhaust*  fan. 

11  Set  screws  on  all  shafting  on  first  floor;  set  screws  on  main  and  counter 

shafting  on  second  floor  guarded. 

12  Swing  doors  out. 
u:    ^^wlug  doors  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wheel  and  l^elts  on  inside  and  outside  of  Ideal 

Klectrb*  engine  In  center  of  room:  also  guard  fly  wheel  and  belt  to  engine 
on  west  sicle;  guard  fly  wheel  and  belt  on  west  side  of  Westlnghouse 
engine  and  fasten  guards  on  floor  In  electric  room. 

16  Swing  doors  out;   guard  set   screws  on   all   shafting,   also  In   bufling  room; 

suction  device  and  guard  on  four  polishing  wheels  and  one  emery  wheel. 
IG    Swing  doors  out. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

15  (luard  belt  and  pulleys  to  1-10  sticker,  also  3-9  sticker,  first  floor:  belt  and 

pulley  to  matcher:  l>eit  and  pullej  to  automatic  jointer;  pulley  and  belt 
on  planer,  Xo.  31;  all  set  screws  on  shafting  and  collars;  guard  all  set 
screws  and  shafting  in  machine  shop  and  tool  room. 

19    Swing  doors  out;  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting  on  first  floor. 

aff    Swing  doors  out. 

21  Guard  all  set.s  screws  i*i  wheel  room,  also  in  tool  room;  set  screws  on  air 

pump,  gear  on  top  of  two  drill  presses;  set  screws  on  main  shaft  In 
buffing  room:  gear  to  rear  fork  press  on  top  in  receiving  room;  guards 
and  suction  device  for  wheels  in  bufling  room  and  polishing  room. 

22  Swing  doors  out. 

24    AfDdavits;  swing  doors  oaU 
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,  LA  CBOSSE. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  sho'ws  for  each  of 
the  73  factories  in  La  Crosse,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899   and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years   of   age;  and   the  number  of   boilers  and 
power  used.     The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firm    as    presented    under  "orders    issued."      Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :    Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building   already   included;    hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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LA  CBOSSE. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affected  the  factories 
in  La  Crosse,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  samie  establish- 
ments. 

•       .  « 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued.  *     I  * 

1  Guard  elevator;  swing  doors  out. 

2  Swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

4  Affidavits  and  permits;  swing  doors  out. 
6  8wlng  doors  out. 

G    Swing  doors  out. 

10  Swing  doors  out. 

11  iSwlng  doors  out:  put  railings  on  sides  of  stairways:  guard   fly    wheel   to 

engine;  guard  or  countersink  set  screws  on  line  shaft  overhead  near  brick 

wall. 
32    Swing  doors  out. 
1^    Affidavits:  swing  doos  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out. 

15  iSwiug  doors  out',  guard  emery  wlieels  and  provide  suction  device  for  all 

wliere  needed. 

16  Swing  doors  out. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Swing  doors  out. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

21  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits. 

One-story  stone.    Discharge  one  l)oy;  affidavts. 

22  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits;  guard  rail  on  side  of  stairs  leading  to  basement. 

23  Swing  doors  out.' 

24  Guard  large  fly  wheel  in  basement. 

25  Swing  doors  out. 

ia»    Repair  whistle  as  communication  between  work  room  and  englnoer. 

27  Swing  doors  out. 

28  Swing  doors  out.. 

50  Swing  doors  out. 

31  Swing  doors  out. 

32  Swing  doors  out. 

34  Swing  doors  out. 

35  Affidavits:  swing  doors  out:  discharge  one  boy  under  age. 

36  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits  for  ten  children. 

37  Swing  doors  out. 

38  Swing  doors  out. 
-J  Swing  doors  out. 

41  Swing  doors  out. 

42  Swing  doors  out. 

Three-story  brick.    Guard  emery  wheels. 

43  Swing  doors  out. 

44  Swing  doors  out. 

One-story  brick.    Guord  fly  wheel  to  engine;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 

45  Swing  doors  out. 
4(J    Swing  doors  out. 

47  Swing  doors  out.  ,     ^   ^.     ^     , 

48  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  guard  shaft  of  elevator  on   second   floor  with 

gate  or  bars. 

49  Swing  doors  out.  S 

51  Swing  doors  out. 

52  Swing  doors  out. 

53  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits.  .      ^  ,^ 

54  Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wheel  to  engine;  also  belt  and  pulley  on  engine. 

55  Swing  doors  out. 

One- story  brick.    Affidavits. 
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66    Swlnff  doors  out. 

57  Guard  belt  aud  pulley  to  cut-off  a&w  In  planing  mill. 

58  Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wlieel  to  engine  and  remove  or  countersink  set 

screws  on  sliafting. 

59  Swing  doors  out. 

60  Swing  dnors  out. 

62  Guard  drive  belt  and  pulley  to  band  saw  on  first  flioor.  , 

63  Swing  doors  out;  provide   sand-paper  macliine   witli   pipes  and   l>lowcr   to 

carry  off  dust;  box  belts  to  same  where  they  go  through  floor. 

64  Swln;?  doors  out.  ^ 

65  sowing  doors  out. 

(•6  Swing  doors  out;  place  ]*aillug  on  side  of  stairs. 

69  Allidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

70  Swing  doors  out. 

71  Swing  doors  out. 

72  Swing  doors  out. 

73  Swing  doors  out. 


MADISON. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  37  factories  in  Madison,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firm  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,'*  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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MADISON. 

Under  this  liead  arc  found  tlie  orders  affected  tlie  factories 
in  Madison,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory  inspectors  during  the  years  1809  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  hut  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  fomid  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

2  Swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

4  Swing  doors  out. 
7  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

9    Swing  doors  out;  guard  sot  screws  on  shafting  to  masli  tub  and  aU  shafting 
whero  necessary.  • 

10  Swing  doors  out. 

11  Guard   belt  and   puUoy   to   niatrher  and   set    screws   In    shafting   to   same: 

guard  belts  and  pulleys  to  i)laner  and  set  screws  on  shafting;  guard 
gearings  on  sand-pa  per  mnchlne  and  large  l>elt  and  pulleys  on  left  side 
of  same  and  bell  and  pulley  to  s«»lf-feed  saw. 

12  Guard  set  screws  on  valve  gear  shaft  to  engine,  also  connecting  rod:  guard 

fly  wheel  and  belt  to  planer  in  wood  working  shop:  guard  s«»t  screws  ou 
Efhnftlug  in  blacksmith  skop  and  ail  other  departments  where  needed: 
swing  doors  out. 
Two  and  on»»  half-story  l)rlck.  Gnard  or  countersink  set  screws  on  all  shaft- 
ing in  all  rooms  wlicre  necessary  and  on  valve  gwir  shaft  to  engine, 
also  connecting  rod  on  ongine  and  fly  wheel  and  belt  to  pinner  In  wood 
working  room  on  secon*!  floor.  an<i  all  gears,  fly  wheels,  belts  and  pulleys 
throughout  building  where  needed  for  safety. 

13  Affidavits:  swing  doors  out;  irunrd  all  set  screws  and  gears,  fly  wheels,  belts 

and  pulleys  and  emery  wheels  whero  needed  and  provide  suction  device 
for  same. 

14  Swing  doors  out. 

15  Guard  drive  belt  and  pulley  and  set  screws  on  shaft  to  keg  scrubbing  ma- 

chine; swing  doors  out. 

16  Guard  fly  wheel  and   belt  to  planer  In  carpenter  shop  and  nil   exposed  set 

screws  on  all  shafting  In  all  shops:  swing  doors  out;  giiard  emery  wheels 
and  provide  suction  device  for  same. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Swing  doors  out. 

19  Swing  doors  out. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

21  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  In  engine  room  and  fly  wheel  on  pump  used 

for  exhausting  gas:  swing  doors  (ut. 
One-story  brick.    Guard  pulley  and  belt  on  jack  shaft  to  No.  B  alternator: 
driving  belts  and  pulleys  to  Nos.  1  and  2  generators. 

22  Guard  fly   wheel  and  b<»lt  and   pul'ey  to  engine;  guard   rail    nronnd  boiler 

pit;  guard  set  screws  on  mafn  sliaft  In  basement;  swing  doors  out. 
2S    Swing  doors  out. 

24  Swing  doors  out. 

25  Swing   doors   out;    guard   fly   wheel   to  gasoline   engine   and    c^uard   emery 

wheels. 

26  Guard  driving  wheels  to  Iron  planer  In  main  shop;  guard  set  screws  on  mala 
shaft  and  counter  shaft;  provide  suction  device  for  buffing  wheels;  swing 
doors  out. 

27  Swing  doors  out. 

28  Guard  around  opening  of  stairs  on  first  floor;  handrail  on  stairs  from  first 
to  second  floors  and  guard  elevator  well  In  basement;  swing  doors  out. 

29  Swing  doors  out. 

30  Swing  doors  out. 


d^ 
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31    Swluf?  cloorfl  out;  Ruord  drive  belt  nnd  pulley  to  Kfx-lnch  sticker  or  mould- 
ing  machine:  ^lard  belt  and  pulley  to  planer  in   lumber  shed  nnd  set 
screws  on  shafting  to  same;  guard  sttt  screws  on  all   sliaftiug  where 
.  exposed. 

33  Affldarits;  swing  doors  out. 

34  Swing  doors  out. 

35  Swing  doors  out. 
36Affldavit8. 

37    Swing  doors  out. 


MANITOWOC. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  29  factories  in  Manitowoc,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
l>er  of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixtee-n  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec.,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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MANITOWOC. 


Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Manitowoc,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 


Indox  No.  Ordors  Issned. 

1  AffldaritB;  frunrd  all  belts  and  pulley r  on  all  machines ;  on  first  and  second 

floor;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting^  and  counter  shaft;  guard  emery  wheel; 
swing  doors  oat. 

2  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

3  Guard  sets  crews  on  shafting  In  saw  and  planing  mill,  als(o  set  screws  on 

planer;  swing  doors  out. 

4  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 

5  Guard  emery  wheels;  swing  doors  out. 
Two-story  wood.    Guard  band  saw  on  second  floor. 

6  Guard  band  saw  on  bottom  on  first  floor;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  shaper; 

swing  doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out.  « 

8  Swing  doors  out.  • 

9  Swing  doors  out:  fan  in  buffiing  room. 

10  Guard  set  screws  In  grinding  room,  also  on  first  floor  on  all  shafting  and 

countershaft;  set  screws  on  planer:  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  moulding 
machine  and  both  pinners  on  first  floor;  guard  emery  wheels;  suction 
device  for  emery  wheels  in  grinding  room;  swing  doors  out. 

11  Aflldavits. 

12  Swing  doors  out. 

13  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  meat  cutter  in  basement;  swing  doors  out;  guard 

on  south  side  of  elevator  on  second  floor. 

14  Swing  doors  out. 

15  Swing  doors  out. 

16  Swing  doors  out. 

17  Aflldavits;  guard  In  running  gear  on  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.  machine,  also  guard 

in  running  gear  on  Williumsport  Machine  Co.'s  sticlter  o  flrst  flodf;  guard 
belts  and  pulleys  on  same  machine:  belts  and  pulleys  on  school  seat 
planer;  guard  emery  wheels;  swng  doors  out;  guard  single  headed  sticker 
on  flrst  floor. 

Three-story  wood.    Rail  around  fire  escape. 

One-story  wood.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  In  grinding  room. 

18  Swing  doors  out. 

19  Remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  countershaft;  swing 

doors  out. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

21  Swing  doors  out. 

23  Swing  doors  out. 

24  Swing  doors  out. 

25  Affidavits;  rail  on  €tairway. 

26  Swing  doors  out. 

27  Remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting  and  countershaft;  guard  band 

saw  on  bottom  both  sides;  guard  emery  wueels  and  put  on  suction  device; 

•wing  doors  out, 
38    Swing  aoon  out. 
0   Bwlng  door*  out. 
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MARIlSrETTE. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  25  factories  in  Marinette,  w^hich  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
imder  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  rumiing  or  index  number  opposite  each,  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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MARINETTE. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  ]\rarinette,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  re])laccd  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

e  Swlnp  doors  out. 

3  (ruard  cniory  wlioels. 

4  Swing  doors  out:  ffunrd  fly  whcol  In  onglno  room,  both  east  and  west  end 

of  same;  box  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  second  floor. 

5  Aflldavits:  iniard  belts  and  pulleys  on  planer;  remove  set  screws  on  planer: 

guard  band  saw,  also  remove  set  screws  on  same:  ]E:uard  fly  wheel  on 
east  end;  raiting  on  oiler's  walk  In  engine  room;  guard  band  saw  on  bot- 
tom on  second  floor. 

6  Affidavits:  guard  band  mill  gear  in  basement;  guard  emery  wheels;  swiDg 

doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Guard  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  countershaft;  suction  device  put  on 

emery  wheels;  s\ving  doors  out. 

9  Two-story   wood.    Swing  doors  out;  guard   pulley  on  line  shaft   on  second 

floor;  guaVd  emery  wheels. 
lOAffldavits;   swing  doors  out:   guard   fly  wheel  In  engine  room  on  enst   side: 
brace  guards  on  pulley  on  first  floor:  also  set  screws. 

11  Guard  belr  and   pulley  on   east  end   of  Ko.   1  wet  machine;   rail   on   walk 

between  Nos.  2  and  3  wet  machines;  repair  rail  around  main  drive  belt; 

also  guard  grinder  pulleys  In  pulp  room;  swing  doors  out. 
One-story  brick  (Tulp  room).    Guard  belt  and  pulley  on  east  end  of  No.  1 

wet  machine:  guard  core  wheels  In  basement. 
One-story  brick  (Wood  room).    Guard  belt  and  pulley  on  clipper. 
Three-story  brick.    Put  In  fan  or  suction  device. 

12  Guard  belt  and  pulley  on  winder  shaft:  swing  doorsf  out. 

13  Affidavits;  guard  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  machines,  .second  floor;  guanl 

band  saw  ai  bottom  on  second  floor;  guard  in  running  gear  on  matcher; 
guard  fly  wheel  In  engine  room,  also  on  west  side  of  engine  to  cylinder: 
guard  emery  wheels:  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  matcher  and  surfacer 
on  first  floor,  the  fir.*«t  two  machines  on  east  end.| 

14  Swing  doors  out. 

15  Affidavits. 

16  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  shingle  machine  drivers;  guard  emery  wheels; 

swing  doors  out. 

17  Guard  emery  wheels;  swing  dooriS  out. 
la    AflldavWs:  swing  doors  out. 

19  Swing  doors  out. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

21  Enclose  double  gear  In  basement:  guard  emery  wheel  on  third  floor  on  up- 

right saw  gummer:;  swing  doors  out. 

22  Affidavits;  guard  emery  wheels;  swing  doors  out. 

23  Swing  door0  out, 

25   Guard  core  gear  for  band  mill  In  basement;  swing  doors  ont. 
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« 

MARSHFIELD. 

Tlie  following  table,  covering  several  pagc«,  shows  for  eacli  of 
tlie  1 7  factories  in  Marshfield,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business ;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  luiglit  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
uiiiler  sixtecm  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
I?ower,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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MARS  II  FIELD. 

Under  this  head  arc  found  tlie  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Marshfield,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforceil  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1890  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  indc^c  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table;  that  is,  the  same  number  tliat  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments- 
index   No.  (Ordors  Issnod. 

1  SwId^  doors  ont;  jrunrd  nil  .«et  scrows;  piinrd  ornery  wheel. 

2  (lunrd  all  set  screws  on  shafting  and  ropuir  Hour  and  add  a  new  step  on 

the  Inside  stairway. 

3  S\%'liiK  doors  out. 

4  Swing  doors  out:  jsrunrd  fly  wheel  and  engine  crank. 

5  Swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 

6  Swing  doors  out;  guard  two  lly  wheels  to  the  two  engines  In  the  electrlb 

light  room. 

7  Swl  ng  doors  out. 

a    Coixnectiou   from   engine  room   to  heading  mill   and   to  excelsior  building; 

cover  all  set -screws  on  shafting;  guard  on  small  planer. 
9    Swl  ng  doors  out. 

Hf    Uunrd  set  screws  on  all  shafting;  extra  plank  to  oiler's  walk;  balance  wheel 
to  heading  saw;  box  counter  shaft  and  ]»elt  to  table  saw  on  second  floor; 
l^nard  gear  to  glue  machine:  flle  aflidavits. 
13    One-stor>'  brick,    ^^win^  tloors  ont:  guard  set  screws  on  all  shafting;  extra 
plank    on    oilers    walk;    guard    govcriror    wheel    on    l*ayne    engine,    also 
valve  gear;  discharge  seven  boys. 
Two-»tory  frame,    (innrd  all  set  screws  on  shafting:  bars  on  first  floor  to 
elevator;   guard   set    srrews    li>    top    roller   of   sanding   machine,    also    In 
running  gear  and  belt;  guard  lower  wherl  to  four  band  saws. 
Two-storj*  frame  (Shipping  roomj.    Lift   bars  on  each  side  of  elevator  on 

first  floor;  fill  In  opening  of  elevntor  well  on  secimd  floor. 
One- story  frame.    Guard  all  set  screws  oil  shafting. 

Three-Htory   frame,    (iuiird    all    set   screws   on   shafting,    main   belt,    second 
floor:  drive  belt  on  third  floor. 

16  Guard  fly  wheel;  guard  set  screws  on  all  shafting.  , 

17  Swlnir  doors  out;  connections  from  factory  to  engine  room;  guard  fly  wheel 

and  pulley  to  engine. 
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MENASHA. 

'  The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  17  factories  of  Menasha,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1890  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  nninber 
under  sixtex?n  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  a:lso  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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MENASHA. 

UiidcT  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  ^fenasha,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  bv  the  fac- 
tory  inspcx^^tors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900'  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  numlx^r  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  0])posite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  whi<?h  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  *       Onlors  Issiiod. 

1    Swinjr  doors  out. 

3  SwliijGr  doors  out;  K^mi'^l  sta'rs  and  opening  with  rail. 

4  Guard  fly  wheels  on  both  sides  of  enj^lnes;  swing  doors  out:  rail  on  sidrt 

of   stairs   and   nn»und    openlup   at    top;    f;uurd    belt   and    pulley   to  corn 
sheller;:  gnard  bevel  pear  on  shaft  In  mill. 

5  Swinpr  doors  ont. 

6  Guard  fly  wh»el  on  enphie:  punrd   belt  and  pulley  to  mateher;  box  drire 

belt  throuph  floor:  rnilln^  around  stair  opening:  swlnp  doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out;  giuird  eeeentrie:  rjJlUni;  on  stairs;  guard  emery  wheels. 

8  Swing  doors  out:  guard  emery  wheels. 
Two-story  wood.    Suction  devlee  Tor  emery  wheels. 
Two-story  wood:    Athdavits;  suction  device  on  emery  wheels. 
Fonr-st(»ry  wood.    Box  larj^e  drive  belt  on  second  floor. 

9  Swing  d»M)rs  out.  / 

10    Swhig  doors  out:  iruard  belt  to  Westlnghouse  nmchlnc;  guard  belt  to  Western 

Klectrle  machine:  guard  tly  wh(?els.' 
il    Fan  ordered;  swing  doors  out. 

12  Swing  doors  out. 

13  Affidavits  and  permits;  guard  fly  wheel  to  engine. 

One-story  wood  and  brick,    ("over  well  In  machine  room;  guard  set  screws 
on  driving  shaft  to  brick  machine. 

14  Affidavits:  cuard  drive  wheels  to  engine  next  to  front  door;  take  off  shaft 

running  idle  outside  of  engine  house  or  remove  set  screws. 


MENOMONIE. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  14  factories  in  Menomonie,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  Tears  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  finii 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  'Tfforse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  Fs'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand^  for  hand 
power. 
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MENOMONIE. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Menomonie,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  bj  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  do'ors(  out. 

2  Swing  doors  out:  communications  between  w^ork  room  and  engineer. 

3  Swing  doors  out:  guard  bevel  gear  in  nin chine  room,  north  side;  cover  set 

screws  on  rollers  in  machine  room,  north  side. 

4  Swing  doors  out;  guard  spur  beveled  gear,  south  side,  in  machine  room. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 
G  Swing  doors  out. 
7  Swing  doors  out. 
H    Swing  doors  out. 

1)0    Swing  doors  out;  gual*d  standing  belt  to  two  barrel   pressers,    west   side 
second  floor. 
Three-story  Ironclad.    Railing  on  stairs,  each  floor;  discharge  two  children 
under  age;  flle  aflldavits. 

11  Swing  doors  out;  flie  atflduvits;  discbarge  four  children  under  age. 

12  Swing  doorf?  out. 

13  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out;  communication  between  work  room  and  engineer. 

15  Swing  doors  out. 

16  Swing  doors  out;  keep  aflSdavits  on  file. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 


MERRILL. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  13  factories  in  Merrill,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  throe 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  ntunber 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  fimi 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  ordere  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  '^orders  issued*"  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  Fs'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 

is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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962  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Merrill,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

2  SwIiiK  doors  out:  ^ard  belt  and  'drlre  pulley  on  panel  planer;  guard  belt 

and  drive  pulley  on  moulding  maclilne;  box  drive  t>elt8  through  floor  on 
flrst  floor  to  main  building;  nle  affidavits;  fire  escape;  one  boy  under  age 
discharged. 

3  Affidavits;  guarQ  drive  wheel  and  belts  to  dynamos  and  engine;  guard  all 

exposed  set  screws  on  shafting  or  provide  collars  with  countersunk  set 
screws. 
Two-story  wood.    Countersink  set  screw  on  collar  to  feed  pulley  planers  In 
each  end  of  mill. 

4  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

6  Guard  fly  wheel  to  press  or  remove  set  screw  afid  key  on  shaft  to  same. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Guard  set  screw  or  gear  and  shaft  in  shingle  mill,  and  all   exposed  set 

screws  on  shafting. 
One-Btory  wood.    Box  drive  belt  and  pulley  through  floor. 

9  Swing  doors  out. 

10  Guard  set  screws  on  drive  wheels  and  shafting. 

11  Guard  or  countersink  set  screws  on  shaft  to  large  emery  wheel;  guard  belts 

and  feed  wheels  with  exposed  set  screws  on  planing  machines  in  mill. 

12  Guard  feed  roll  belt  to  surfacer  No.  1:  guard  main  belt  and  pulley  to  sur- 

facer  in  factory  No.  2;;  change  two  elevator  boys;  discharge  twenty-nine 
children  under  age. 

13  Guard  set  screws  on  line  shaft;  guard  line  shaft  for  lathe  mill  and  all  shaft- 

ing on  flrst  floor. 

OCONTO. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shovrs  for  each  of 
the  14  factories  in  Oconto,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business ;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber  of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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964:  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

OCONTO. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Oconto,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  tlie  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

2  Swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  floors  out. 

One-story  wood.    Guard  rope  drive  in  bnseraent. 

One-story  wood  (Wet  luachlne  room).    Guard  elevator  on  south  dide,   first 
floor;  remove  set  screws;  disctinrge  two  children  under  age. 

4  Guard  pulley  on  first  floor  that  runs  knee  belt;  guard  fly  w^heel   on   first 

floor  on  east,  nortfi  and  west  side;  guard  emery  wheels. 
Planing  mill,  one-sj:ory  wood.    Aflidavtts:  guard  set  screws  on  all  shafting, 

also  on  all  planers;  guard  emery  wheels. 
Saw  mill,  two-story  wood.    (3uard  on  rip  saw  In  bosemcnt;  guard  four  gears 

in  basement;  guard  emery  wheels. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

6  Swing  doors  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out, 

S  Planing  mill.  Affidavits;  guard  in  running  gear  on  rip  saw,  also  set  screws 
on  same;  guard  belt  and  pulley  on  two  Triumph  planers,  al.Ho  set  screws 
on  same,  also  all  in  running  gears  on  same;  guard  emery  wheel;  swing 
doors  out. 
Saw  mill.  Aflidavlts;  guard  three  A.  M.  Rich  No.  2  automatic  saw  sharp- 
eners; guard  emery  wheel  No.  3  band  rc-saw  automatic  grinder. 

10  Swing  doors  out. 

11  Swing  doors  out. 
13    Swing  doors  out. 

13  Guard  emery  wheels. 

14  Guard  all  set  stVews  on  all  shafting  and  countershaft;  swing  doors  out. 

OSHKOSH. 

• 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  70  factories  in  Oshkosh,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
imder  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  Ts'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included}  hand,  for  hapd 
power, 
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OSHKOSn. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Oshkosh,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1890  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  tlie  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

3  1  Affidavits;  guard  sot  screws  on  sbaftlng;  also  guard  key  on  Chandler  & 
I'rlce  printing  presHr  on  first  floor;  gunru  set  screws  in  shafting  on  second 
floor;  closet  for  ladies;  swing  doors  out. 

3  Guard  all  set  screws  on  first  floor;  guard  fly  wheel  in  engine  room  on  north 

end. 

4  Communication  between  work  room  and  engineer;  swing  doors  out;  guard 

elevator  on  first  ftoor  on  north  and  south  sides,  with  lift  bars. 
6    Set  screws  on  shaillug  on  ttrst  floor  guarded;  guard  emery  wheels;  swing 
doors  out. 

6  Swing  doors  out. 

7  Guard  set  screws  on  second  floor  on  tenoning  mocblne,  also  guard  in  run- 

ning gear  on  sticker  on  second  floor;  guard  set  screws  on  first  floor  on 
shafting;  guard  on  running  gear  on  U.  &  H.  sticker  on  first  floor;  guard 
emery  wheels:  swing  floors  out. 
Four-story  ironclad.    Uepnir  guard  on  elevator  on  second  floor;  aflSdavlts. 

8  Guard  main  belt  on  electric  mot'^r;  guard  sot  screws  on  shaft  that  drives 

shaper;  also  set  screws  on  slia!^  of  combination  saw:  also  set  screws  on 
first  floor  on  shafting;  guard  in  running  gear  on  Bass  planer,  first  floor; 
guard  both  band  saws  on  first  floor:  guard  emery  wheels. 

9  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  snnder,   poMsher,  on  second  floor;   guard  belts 

and  pulley  on  rso.  5  planer;  guard  Tn  running  gear  on  Bass  machine; 
also  belts  and  pulleys  on  same:  guard  all  set  screws  on  first  fioor;  guard 
emery  wheels;  swing  doors  out;  guai^  elevator  on  east  and  west  sides 
and  lift  bars  on  south  and  north  sides;  guard  main  Dowe  belt  on  third 
fioor:  rail  on  runway  on  north  side  of  main  factory*  to  warehouse  on  the 
north:  repair  steps  on  outside  north  of  main  factory;  set  screw^s  removed 
or  guarded;  rail  on  northeast  corner  iSt  building  near  emery  wheels;  fire 
escape  on  south  side  of  main  factory  building. 
Five-story  wood.  Fire  escape  on  south  side  of  building  with  iron  platforms; 
rail  fastened  and  braced  on  both  runwaj's  to  warehouse  on  soutn. 

XO    Affidavits;  guard  baud  saw  on  second  floor;  guard  all  set  screws  on  first 
and  second  floors;  guard  emery  wheels:  swing  door  out. 

11    Swing  doors  out. 

HZ    Guard  all  set  screws,   guard   fly   wheel   in   engine  room;   guard   belts  and 
pullevs  on  planer;  swing  doors  out. 

13  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  to  No.  4  planer;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  No.  332 

machine.  H.  I*.  Smiih  Machine  Co.;  guard  band  saw  wheel:  guard  belts 
and  pulleys  to  planer;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  of  machine  No.  142;  swing 
doors  out; 
One-story  brick.    Remove  nil  set  screws  on  shafting. 

15  Remove  all  set  screws  on  shartiug  on  first  floor:  guard  fly  wheel  In  engine 

room,  west  side;  guard  emery  wheels. 

16  Guard  in  running  gear  on  wlnaiass;  swfng  doors  out. 

17  Guard  all  set  screws  on  first  floor  in  machine  shop;  swing  doors  out. 
One-story  wood.    Guard  nil  set  screws  In  moulding  shop,  also  in  grinding 

rooms :;  swing  doors  out. 

18  Guard  all  set  screws  on  first  floor;  guard  belt  to  main  shaft;  swing  doors 

out;  order  fan  put  in. 
One-story  brick.    Communications  between  work  room  and  engineer. 
Two-story  brick.    Communications  oetween  work  room  and  engineer;  guard 
or  remove  set  screws  on  second  floor. 
•    One-story  brick.    Set  screws  guarded  or  removed. 
One-story  brick  (machine  shop).    Guard  or  remove  nil  set  screws. 

19  Gunrd  set  screws  on  shsftlug  on  first  floor;  swing  doors  out. 

20  Guard  large  mangle;  swing  doors  out. 


iX  Guard  band  saw  on  bottom;  guard  fn  running  gear  on  planer,  also  belts  and 
pulleys  on  same;  guard  set  screws  on  sliafting;  guard  emery  wheels. 

22  Poors  swing  out. 

23  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  planers  on  ffrst  floor;  guard  belt  and  pulleys 

to  band  Re  saw;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  pony  planer;  guard  belts  and 

Sulleys  on  Dowel  sticker,  also  moulding  *stlckcr;  guard  emery  wheels; 
oors  swing  out;  guard  elevator  on  south,  also  lift  bars  on  west  and  east 
side. 
Two-story  Iron.  Communication  between  work  rooms  and  engineer;  guard 
elevator  on  first  floor  on  iiortu  anu  south  side  and  lift  bars  on  east  and 
west  side;  guard  emery  wheel. 
Two-story  Ironclad.  Lift  bars  ploced  on  elevator  on  second  floor;  guard 
elevator  on  first  floor  on  east  and  west  side  and  lift  bars  on  north  and 
south  side;  ufildavlts. 

24  Doors  swing  out;  repair  runway  to  second  floor. 

25  Guard  belts  and  puneys  on  planer,  first  fiTTor;  guard  running  gear  on  all 

rip  saws  on  first  floor;  guard  slat  sticker;  guard  on  nmulng  gear  In  three 
slat  sticker,  first  floor;  guard  Ke  saw  on  Hrst  floor;  guard  emery  wheels; 
guard  in  running  gear  on  ItowTey  &  TIerinan  polisher,  second  floor;  guard 
all  five  stickers  on  second  floor.  Uowtey  &  Herman;  guard  belts  and  pul- 
le3'8  on  sticker,  also  T  raachfne  on  second  floor;  guard  all  belts  and  pulleys 
on  all  machines,  secdnd  floor:  guord  elevator  on  first  floor,  north  and 
south  side  and  lift  burs  on  east  and  weed  side;  file  aifldavits. 

25  Affidavits;  doors  swing  out. 

27  Aflldavits;  guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting;  doors  swing  out. 

28  Doors  swing  out. 

29  Guard  set  screws  on  first  floor  on  shafting;  guard   main   Dowe  belt  and 

pulley  on  engine  on  nrst  floor;  dooi*:^  swTng  out. 

30  Guard  all  set  screws  on  all  planers  on  Hrst  floor;  guard  set  screws  on  shaft 

that  runs  shingle  machTne^  guard  sn  screws  on  shafting  on  first  floor; 
repair  stairway  on  outside  and  place  rail  on  same;  splitter  put  on  rip 
saw  on  flrst  floor. 

31  Doors  awing  out. 
S2    Doors  swing  out. 

83    Doors  swing  oul;  guard  belt  to  sticker  No.  2d0;  guard  belt  to  mortlser;  fan 

in  engine  room. 
34    Guard  belt  and  pulleys  on  blower  In  engine  room;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on 

Sander,  second  floor,  main  belt;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  matcher  on 

flrat  floor;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  Ke  saw;  guard  emery  wheels;  doors 

Kwing  out;  attidavits. 
S5    Guard  emery  wheels;  doors  swing  out. 

26  Doors  swing  out 

38  Aflldavlts;  guard  set  screws  on  third  floor;  guard  In  running  gear  on  cotton 
opener;  guard  fly  wheel  on  first  floor;  guard  nil  set  screws  on  first  floor; 
door  swing  out;  guard  elevator  on  second  and  third  floor;  guard  elevator 
on  flrst  floor  by  placing  lift  bars  on  east  and  west  sides. 

59  Doors  swing  out 

40  Doors  swing  out 

41  Aflldavlts;  doors  swing  out;  remove  bicycles  from  hallway. 

42  Fan  In  engine  room;  door  swing  out. 

43  Guard  all  set  screws  on  first  floor;  guard  in  running  gear  on  both  Boss  "Ma- 

chine Co.'s  Planers"  on  flrst  floor:  guard  in  running  gear  on  K.  &  H. 
sitcker;  guard  in  running  gear  on  sticker  on  second  floor;  guard  emery 
wheels;  doors  swing  out;  atfldavits. 
Lift  bar  on  second  floor  on  south  side;  Inside  lift  guards  on  third  and  fourth 
floors;  cut  out  enough  flooring  on  third  floor  so  elevator  man  can  run  ele- 
vator easily. 

44  Guard  In  running  gear  on  coke  crushers:  guard  set  screws  on  main  shaft  in 

engine  room;  doors  swing  out. 

45  Affidavits;  cdfmmunlcutlon  between  work  room  and  engineer;  guard  emery 

wheels;  doors  swing  cut. 

46  Guard  set  screws  on  first  floor  on  all  shafting:  guard  fly  wheel  In  engine 

room  on  oast  side,  also  on  south  and  west  sid1&  of  driver;  guard  elevator 
on  flrst  and  second  floors  and  lift  guards  or  bars  placed  on  north  side  on 
each,  floor;  repair  stairway  leading  to  second  floor;  doors  swing  out. 

48  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  on  flrst  floor;  also  set  screws  on  shafting  In 

basement;  repair  floor  on  second  floor. 

49  Doors  swing  out. 

60  Guard  set  screws  in  machine  shop:  guard  In  running  gear  on  planer,  also 

belts  and  pulleys  on  same:  guard  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  machines 
on  flrst  floor;  guard  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  second  floor;  guard  all  belts 
and  pulleys  on  third  floor;  guard  emery  whees;  order  lift  bars  on  elevator 
on  east  side. 

Two-story  wood.  Cover  running  gear,  also  chain  feed  working  skimmer; 
guard  out  running  gear  on  skimmer  veneer  department;  cover  klotch  on 
main  shaft  veneer  department;  cover  pulley  running  counter  shaft  of 
rip  saw:  guaM  pulleys  on  shaft  north  end  running  press,  also  clutch 
pulley,  also  pulleys  on  west  end  of  press;  doors  swing  out;  gurad  belt  and 
pulleys  No.  7988  planer;  guard  set  screws  on  shaft. 

Two-story  Ironclad.  Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  machines  on  second 
floor,  also  guard  set  screws  on  second  floor;  cover  clutch  pulley  on  second 
fioir.  In  door  and  moulding  department;  guard  emery  wheels;  guard  belt 
and  pulleys  In  moulding  department,  running  main  shaft. 
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51  Affldarlts;  guard  belts  and  pulleys ^>n  shingle  machine,'  second  floor  in  mill; 
guard  In  running  genr  on  second  flor  on  pool  wheel;  guard  emery  whe^ 
One-story  wood.  Guard  baud  saw;  guard  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  ma- 
chines on  first  floor;  fasten  down  box  that  protects  belt  on  machine  No. 
22S;  guard  in  running  gear  on  both  gang  rip  saws;  suction  device  on  emery 
wheel:  eleven  chlldr^'n  under  age  discharged. 

62  Afiidavlts;  guard  set  screws  on  all  ironing  machines. 

63  Repair  stairway  from  first  to  second  floor;  also  rail  to  be  placed  on  same 

east  side. 

64  Boy  under  14  discharged;  guard  in  running  gear  on  panel  planer;  guard  belts 

and  pulleys;  guard  belt  and  pulleys  on  No.  4  Iloyt's  planer;  guard  belts 
and  pulleys  on  matcher;  guard  or  remove  all  set  screws  on  first  floor: 
guard  in  running  gear  on  Ke  saw,  also  set  screws  on  same  and  guard 
Delta  and  pulleys  on  same;  guard  Houston's  moulding  sticker  in  running 
gear  on  belts  and  pulleys;  repair  floor  In  engine  room:  No.  ^  elevator 
guarded  on  north  and  place  lift  guurd.s  on  east  and  west  and  south  sides: 
guard  head  on  fan  panel  machine:  guard  In  running  gear  on  Don  sticker; 
guard  gear  of  rail  boring  machine;  guard  in  running  gear  on  two  Berlin 
polishers,  also  beltt$  and  pulleys  on  same;  guard  shaper  head  on  No.  2  R. 
&  H.  shaper:  box  Jointer  head  on  Joining  machine:  guard  stile  boring 
machine;  gtmrd  in  running  gear  on  two  slat  stickers:  guard  hand  saw. 
also  belts  and  pulleys  on  same;  guard  In  running  gear  on  three  Houston 
stickers;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  Hoyt's  planer  on  first  floor  on  we^t 
side:  also  remove  set  screws  on  same;  doors  swing  out;  place  fan  In 
engine  room. 
Two-story  wood.  Guard  elvator  on  north  and  south  sides,  also  lift  bars  on 
east  and  west  sides;  guard  east  anl  west  sides  on  elevator  on  north  side 
of  building:  brace  rail  on  bridge  to  main  factory  building. 

56  Doors  swing  out. 

G6    Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  drilling  machines;  /^lard  all  set  screws  in  shop; 
guard  in  running  gear;  gear  on  both  lathes;  guard  emery  wheels. 

57  Cover  gearing  on  sheet  iron  roller  on  west. 

58  Guard  all  set  screws  in  basement  on   shafting;  guard  all   set   screws  os 

first  floor;  doors  swing  out. 

59  Affidavits:  guard  all  set  screws  on  first  floor;  doors  swing  out. 
Two-story   irouclud.    Remove  or  guard   set  screws  on   Re  saw   shaft,  alsu 

guard  in  running  genr  on  same;  also  all  set  screws  on  flrst  floor  guarded; 
guard  emery  wheels. 

60  Afttdavits;  remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting;  seats  provided  for 

female  employes:  doors  swing  out. 

61  Guard  in  running  genr  on  sanalng  machine;  also  belts  and  pulleys;  gaard 

belts  and  pullers  to  shaper  and  circle  saw:  also  guard  In  running  gear  od 
planer,  also  belts  and  pulleys;  guard  emery  wheels. 
02    Remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  first  fioor:  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on 

Slaner  In  wood  shop;  doors  swing  out:  guard  elevator  on  north  side  of 
rst  floor. 

63  Cover  or  remove  all  set  screws:  guard  l)elt.s  and  pulleys  on  planer:  guard 

band  saw  and  belts  and  pulleys  on  same:  have  splitter  put  on  circular 
saw;;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  to  shaper;  fire  escape. 

64  Doors  swing  out. 

S5.  Communication  from  work  room  to  engineer:  guard  emery  wheel. 
66    Guard  fly  wheel  on  gasoline  engine,  alsop  ulley  on  same:  guard  set  screws 
on  shafting:  doors  swing  out;  close  openings  in  attic  or  thifd  floor;  guard 
hoist. 
97    Discharged  two  boys  under  14;  remove  all  set  screws  on  flrst  floor;  remove 
all  sec  screws  In  filing  room:  guard  pony  planer  on  second  floor:  guard 
belts  and  pulley  No.  2623  sander.   secTnd  floor,  on   west  and  east  sides: 
also  other  sander  along  side  of  above  guard,  same  on  west  side:  guard 
emery  wheels;  doors  swing  out:  closets  cleaned  twice  a  week,  dry  sys- 
tem; giiaird  elevator  on  first  fioor  on  east  and  west  sides  and  lift  barv 
on  north  and  south  sides, 
bar  on  east  and  west  sides. 
Two  story  wood.    Guard  elevator  on  first  flor  on  north  and  south  and  lift 
Two-story  wood  (WareCbuse  1).    Guard  elevator  on  flrst  floor  and  lift  gates 

or  bao^. 
Two-story  wood  (Warehouse  2).    Guard  elevator  on  flrst  fioor  and  lift  gates 
or  bastj. 

65  Doors  swing  out:  guard  elevator  on  second  and  third  floors  on  west  and 

north  and  east  sides,  and  lift  bars  on  south  end. 

69  Dooi«  swing  out. 

70  Remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  all   worm  gears;   i^ard  end  of  walk 

with   rail;   guard  belts  and  pi:lleys  on  hay  press;   guard   all  belts  and 

pulleys  on  all  looms:  doors  swhig  out. 
One-stor^  wood.    Guard  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  looms. 
One-story  wood  (Machine  shop).    Guard  emery  wheels. 
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EACINE, 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  94  factories  in  Racine,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"'  the  follpwing  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity-;  Fs'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
po^ve^. 
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EACINE.  ' 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Racine,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

« 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Doors  ordered  swing  out. 

2  One  additional  fairway;  discharge  two  iiudei*  age. 

Z    Doors  swing  out;  closets;  guard  belt  anrV  pulley  on  planer  on  first  floor. 
One-story  brick.    Guard  emery  wheels;  doors  swing  out. 
Three-story    brick.    Put    lire   escape   In   good    condition;   doors   swing   out; 

suction  device  on  buffing  wheels.    Ladder  on  Japanlng  department. 
One-story  brick.    Doors  swing  out. 

4  Doors  swing  out. 

5  Guard  placed  on  elevator  on  second  floor;  door  swing  out;  seven  children 

under  age  discharged;  affidavits. 

6  Doors  swing  out;  guard  put  on  elevator  on  first  floor;  discharged  one  child 

under  age. 

7  Discharged  four  children  under  age;  suction  device. 
S    Doors  swlnii;  out. 

10  One-story  brick.    Guards  and  suction  device  on  emery  wheels. 
One-story  bfick  ((blacksmith).    Doors  swing  out. 

One-story  brick  (foundry).  Suction  device  for  sixteen  iron  tumbling  mills; 
cover  gears  to  sixteen  tumbling  mills;  order  fan  for  tumbling  room. 

One-story  brick  (moulding  room).    Set  screws  guarded  on  shafting. 

One-story  frame.  Guard  pulley  and  set  screw  to  ferrule  machine:  guard 
set  screws  on  shafting;  guard  emery  wheel  and  cut  off  saw,  w^ood  depart- 
ment: guard  gearing  to  Ko.  2  Bulldozer:  guard  and  provide  suction  device 
for  four  emery  wheels  In  northwest  corner  of  annealing  room;  suction 
device  for  thirteen  tifinMlng  mills;  gearing  to  large  tumbling  mill;  cover 
sear  to  line  shaft  overTiead:  48-lnch  pulley  In  place  oi  the  32-lnch  on 
blower  in  annealing  room  for  ventilation,  also  fans  for  purifying  air  in 
blacksmith  shop:  rnUing  on  walk:  discTiarged  eight  children  und^r  age. 

11  Guard  set  screws  in  shafting  on  second  floor  that  runs  emec!y  wheel;  doors 

swing  out. 
One-story  brick.    Doors  swing  oui. 

12  Doors  swing  out. 

13  Doors  swing  out. 

14  Doors  swlnff  out. 

Itf  Four-story  orlck.  Guard  band  saw  on  bottom,  wood  pattern  shop;  guard 
emery  wheiMs;  door  swing  out. 

One-story  brick.    Doors  swing  out. 

Two-story  wood.    Dooi^  swing  out. 

Four-story  brick.  Guard  in  running  gear  on  pquare  shear,  also  set  screws 
on  same  on  second  floor;  also  guard  in  running  gear  on  roller:  also  sot 
screws  on  shafting  on  second  floor:  guard  emery  wheels;  doors  swing  our; 

platform  on  fire  escapes  to  be  extended  to  width  of  two  windows  ana  rail- 
ing around  same;  Iron  shulters  on  all  windows,  also  doors;  stairway  from 

fourth  floor  to  roof:  repair  stairway  from  third  to  fourth  floor. 

One-story  brick.  Guard  pulley  on  shear  in  annex  to  blacksmith  shop:  doors 
swing  nut;  guard  iron  cog  wheel  on  shear  In  annex  to  blacksmith  shop; 
guard  fly  wheel  on  punch  macliTne,  same  room:  guard  cog  wheel  on  No. 
14  WlUIamK.  White  Sc  Co.  punch  machine:  guaru  large  cog  wheel  on 
cutting  machine.  sauT^  room. 

Four-story  biick.  Guard  gears  on  tapping  machine;  guard  gear  on  bol*- 
cutter:  doors  swing  out:  erect  fire  escape. 

Four-story  brick  <wood  shop).  Gunrd  In  running  gear  on  double  ripper  on 
2>econd  floor:  pulley  on  south  side  of  same:  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on 
shaper  on  first  floor;  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting  on  first  0oor;*door8 
swing  out. 

Qne-story  wood.    Doors  swing  out, 
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Two-story  wood.    Guard  band  saw  on  second  floor.  - 

One-story  brick.    Guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shaftiuf^;  doors  s^ing  out 

Two-story  brick.  Guard  all  set  screws  on  sbnftlng;  guard  in  ilunnLug  gear 
on  tube  roller;  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting  on  second  floor  in  tool 
room;  guards  on  em&ry  wheels;  doors  swing  out. 

One-story  wood.  Guard  all  running  gear  on  all  tumbling  machines;  guard 
all  sei  screws  on  shafting;  suction  device  applied  to  emery  wheels;  reu- 
17  Suction  device  for  thlrtj-three  wheels;  hoods  over  nineteen  blacksmith 
forges  and  sixteen  coai  furnaces;  balance  wheels,  gear  and  Icey  to  throe 
puuchine  machines;  seV  screws  on  ali  shafting,  drill  press  and  four  head- 
ing macnlnes;  pulleys  and  gear  to  heading  machines,  jower  wheel  to  band 
saw  and  ^ear  to  planer. 

Three-stor7n>rick.  Ooors  swing  out;  suction  device  on  sis  wheels;  ladder 
from  third  floor  to  roof;  new  steps  from  third  to  second  floor;  guard  all 
set  screws  on  shafting. 

One-story  brick.    Suction  for  six  emery'  wheels. 

One-story  brick  (blacksmith,  1).    Doors  swing  out. 

One-story  brick  (blucksmlia,  2>.    Suction  device  for  three  emery  wheels. 

Three-story  brick.    Set  screws  on  shafting;  lower  wheel  to  band  saw;  also 
gear  to  planer. 
19    Three-story  brick.    Set  screws:  guards  on  all  shafting. 

One-story  brick.  Communications  from  work  rooms  to  factory;  guard  all 
set  screws  on  shafting,  box  driving  pulley  in  north  end  of  churn  room; 
guard  pulley  and  main  belt;  also  ^ears  to  rubber  calendars;  extend  guard 
over  key  to  largo  gear  to  Ave  rollers;  guard  main  shaft  on  south  side  of 
second  story  building. 
2t    Doors  swing  out. 

22    Guard  baud  saw  on  bottom,  first  floor;  doors  swing  out. 
Zi    Doors  swing  out. 

24  Guard  emery  wheels;  doors  swing  out. 

25  Guard  set  screws  on  thitfd  floor;  uoors  swing  out;  fire  escape. 
2H    Doors  swing  out. 

27    Doors  swing  out. 

Three-story  brick  (blacksmith  and  iron  department).    Repair  fire  escape:  n>- 

pair  stairway  from  second  to  third  floor;  also  noor  In  southeast  corner 

or  guarded  with  rail. 
Three-stOrv  brick  (blacksmith  niiu  wood  department).    Two  fire  escapes  on 

east  side;   standplpes;  guard  In  running  gear  on  axle  lathe;  guard  set 

screws  on  all  shafting. 
2S    Doors  swing  out. 
2:1    Doors  swing  out. 
a:    Affidavits;  doors  swing  out. 
33    Guard  set  sci^ws  on  shafting  on  first  flffbr:  doors  swing  out;  lift  gate  on 

west  side  of  one-story  brick  and  engine  room  on  south. 
Ss    Doors  swing  out. 
oil    Doors  swing  out. 

Two-and-one-half  story  wood.    Guards  around  elevator  on  two  apper  floors. 
3<i    Doors  swing  out. 
3*/    Aflldavits;  doors  swing  out. 
38    Dooc^  swing  out;  guard  lower  wheel  of  band  naw;  connections  from  engine 

room:  guard  elevator  from  second  to  third  floor;  guard  gear  and  belt  to 

planer;  gear  to  varuishing  luncbine;  set  sciH>ws  on  nil  shafting;  box  belt 

and  cover  gear  and  key  to  gUic  machine;  discharged  Ave  boys  unodr  age. 
Sit    Doors  swing  out. 

One-story  wood.    Guard  emery  wheels. 

40  Rail  on  west  side  on  tol)  of  stairway;  doors  swing  out;  remove  bicycles  from 

hallway;  iron  Are  escape. 

41  Doors  swing  out. 

42  Aflldavits;  doors  swing  out;  closet  pipes 'repaired. 

Two-story  brick  and  wood.    Guaru  In  running  gear  on  planer,  second  floor; 

guard  band  saw  on  bottom,   second  floor;  Suction  device  pat  on  emery 

wheels  and  tumbling  machines. 
Two-story  brick  veneered.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 
4.1    Doors  swing  out. 
4  •    Doors  swing  out. 
411    I>oors  swing  out. 
46    Affidavits;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  circular  saw,  also  all  set  screws  In 

running  gear  on  sander  and  on  pinner;  doors  swing  out:  impair  runway. 

also  floor  in  warehouse  and   flrnt  floor  In  factory;  have   wood   removed 

around  machinery  and  emery  wheels. 
17    Aflldavits:  doors  swing  out:  build  iron  stairway  from  second  story  roof  to 

one-story  brick  building  beTow.  , 

AH    Affidavits;  new  stens  put  in  rear  T5  basement:  door«  swing  out. 

49  Affidavits;  guoi^d  ny   wheel  In   basement  in  engine  room,   also  pulley  and 

belt  in  basement:  doors  swing  out. 

50  Affidavits;  doors  swing  out. 

51  Doors  swing  out;  set  screws  on  fating  on  first  and  second  floors;  new  floor 

on  soutli  side  to  front  doorway. 

52  Aflldavits;  doors  swing  out;  closet  for  female  help. 

53  Affidavits:  doors  swing  out. 

54  Doons  swing  out;  guard  arm  of  engine:  set  screws  on  shafting:  ventllotof 

in  engine  room;  discharged  six  children  under  age;  nfll^aTlts, 

55  Doors  swing  out.  ' 
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Ei7   Discharge  one  child  under  14  years:  gaard  emery  wheels;  repair  closets,  ven- 
tilation, flushing,  etc. 

Three-story  brick.  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting:  have  both  shapers  hooded 
and  connected  to  fan  in  room  0-1;  guard  emery  wheels;  ventilate  closets; 
box  cog  wheels  in  room  No.  1-8.  also  set  screw  on  shafting  near  cog 
wheel;  repair  pulley,  room  0-1;  doors  swing  out. 

Four-story  brick.    Gunru  emery  wheels;  ventilate  closets. 

One-story  brick.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting;  have  emery  wheels  hooded 
and  suction  device  put  on;  suction  device  In  wood  shop. 
68    Guard  set  screws  au  suafting  in  basemefit  and  second  floor;  doors  swing  out; 
guard  elevator  on  second  door  with  wire  lift  gates  with  weights. 

59  Doors  swing  out. 

60  Doors  swing  out;  guord  lower  end  of  band  saw,  also  belts  and  gears  to 

planer,  right  hand  side  facing  machine. 
Three-storv  brick.    Guard  belt  tightener  on  belt  of  engine  in  engine  room; 
connection  from  engine  roort  To  factory;   set  screws  on  shafting;   new 
emery  wheels  on  stand  in  southwest  corner  of  shop;  set  screws  on  shaft- 
ing in  machine  shop;  set  screw  on  shafting  in  blacksmith  shop. 

61  Doors  swing  out;  discnarge  two  boys  under  14;  set  screws  on  shafting,  bal- 

ance wheel  and  belt  to  dye  machine,  and  fly  wheel  guarded. 
Two-atory  wood.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  on  both  floors* 

62  Guard  set  screws  on  all  shafting;  doors  swing  out. 

One-story  wood.  Guard  fly  wheel  on  motor  on  south  and  west  sides;  guard 
band  saw  on  bottom. 

63  Doors  swing  out. 

64  Guard  all  set  screws  On  shafting  in  basement;  doors  swing  out;  two  Are 

escapes  and  standplpes. 

66  Aflidavlts;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting  on  first  floor;  doors  swing  out. 
One-stocy  wood.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 

67  Doors  swing  out. 

68  Doors  swing  out:  j:ulde  on  rip  saw^  set  screws  on  all  shafting,  lower  end  of 

band  saw;  belt  and  pulley  to  uianer;  gear  to  planer;  belt  and  pulley  to 
moulding  machine;  ffnctlon  device  on  planer,  moudcr  and  tenon  machines; 
ventilation  in  engine  room. 
€9    Set  screws  on  shafting  on  second  floor. 

70  Doors  swing  out. 

71  Doors  swing  out. 

72  Guard  band  saw  on  second  floor;  doors  swing  out;  one  fire  escape  and  stand- 

pipe. 

73  Doors  swing  out. 

74  Doors  swing  out;  set  screws  on  all  three  floors. 

75  Doors  8*wlng  out. 

76  Doors  swing  out. 

77  Doors  swing  out. 

78  Affidavits;  doors  Swing  out. 

79  Guard  band  saw  on  second  floor;  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting  on  flrst 

floor;  guard  emery  wheels;  doors  swing  out. 

80  Guard  fly  wheel  on  gasoline  engine:  guard  set  screws  on  shafting;  doors 

swing  out. 

81  Doors  swing  out;  guard  fly  wheel,  also  suction  device  on  sander,   planer, 

shoper  and  stecker  and  tenon  machines  on  flrst  floor;  guard  lower  end 
of  band  saw;:  connection  from  engine  room  to  factorj'. 

82  Ei1?ct  ladder  from  roof  to  shed  below,  also  repair  ladder  from  main  roof  to 

roof  below. 
IsS    Afl9davits;  guard  set  screws  in  planing  room  on  shafting,  also  set  screws  on 

shafting  In  basement;  doors  swing  out;  Are  escape  and  standpipe. 
S4    Guard  belts  and  pulleys  on  planer,  hoth  sides,  room  No.  3,  also  guafd  both 
steckers  in  machine,  room  No.  3;  guar!l  belts  and  pulleys  on  both  sanders, 
room  No.  10:  guard  emery  whtels;  doors  swing  out. 
Four-story  brick  (blacksmith  department  and  shipping  room).    Have  suction 
device  put  in.    Have  hood  put  on  following  machines:  Tenoning  and  mitre 
machines,  also  on  rim  planer  in  wheel  department. 
Four-story  brick  (carriage  infg.).    Doors  swing  out. 
Four-8toi<y  brick  (naint  and  blacksmith  shop).    Guard  emery  wheels. 
One-story  wood.    Guard  In  running'  gear  on  rip  saw  in  saw  shed;  iron  flro 
escape. 
85    Affidavits;  doors  swing  out:  place  fire  escape  center  of  building. 

88  GuAT^  main  driving  belt  and  pulley  on  main  line  shaft  on  west  side  on  flrst 

floor. 

57  Guard  fly  wheel  in  engine  room;  set  screws  on  shafting;  place  bar  In  door- 

way on  second  floor. 

58  Doors  swing  out. 

89  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  In  basement;  one  Iron  Arte  escape  and  stand- 

pipe. 

90  Dours  swing  out;  guard  emery  wheels:  stairway  from  third  floor  to  roof  of 

warehouse;  new  steps  from  flrst  to  second,   also  from  second  to  third 

floors. 
Pt    Doors  swing  out. 
A2    Doors  swing  out. 
93    Doors  swing  out;  guard  set  screws  on  first  floor,  on  shafting;  guard  belt 

and  pulley  on  planer  in  basement 

63 
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BHIN£I«AND£B. 


The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  14  factories  in  Rhinelander,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  numl^er  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed ;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
.Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elet;.,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  alreacfy  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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RIIINELANDEE. 

TJuder  this  licad  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
ill  Illiinelaiidcr,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1890  and  1000.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issiird. 

4  SwlnK  doors  out:  place  railing  around  main  drive  wheel  on  engine  and  pul* 

leys  rnnninf?  dj'namo. 
7    Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 
9    Swing  doors  out. 

11    Swing  doors  out. 

14    Place  raillg  or  doors  at  each  and  every  opening  through  floors  where  ele- 
vators run. 
Three-story  brick  (warehouse).    Guard  elevator  well. 


SHEBOYGAN* 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  54  factories  in  Sheboygan,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  nima- 
ber  of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed ;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gbb,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  dec.,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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SHEBOYGAN. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Sheboygan,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issned. 

2  Guard  sear  to  soap  mixer;  swing  door  out. 

3  Affidavits;   guard   tly   wtieel   in   engine   room;   guard   all   pulleys  and  belts 

on  first  floor,  also  set  screws:  lire  escape  on  north  side  of  building;  pro- 
vide communications  between  work  room  and  engineer;  swing  doors  out; 
new  step  on  stairway  on  the  east;  repair  gate  to  elevator  on  third  floor; 
oil  cables  to  elevator. 
Three-story  wood.  Guard  elevator  well  on  first  floor,  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  lift  bar  on  west  side;  place  lift  gate  on  second  floor  on  west  side  of 
elevator. 

4  Aflldavits:  guard  band  saw  on  first  floor;  order  set  screws  in  sanding  room 

oovered;  cover  belts  and   pulleys  on   ahaper;   guard  boring  machine  on 
second  floor;  guard  set  screws  on  first  floor;  guard  outside  pulleys  and 
belts  to  large  planer;  swing  doors  out;  three  fire  escapes. 
Three-story  wood.    New  outside  steps  from  second  story. 

5  AflSdavits;  communications  from  work  room  to  engineer;  swing  doors  out: 

guard  lower  wheel  of  band  saw,  also  belt  and  pulley  to  shaper;  guard 
gearing  to  planer;  place  extra  guard  on  planer*  clean  back  of  machine 
on  first  floor;  cover  wood  polisher  gears,  second  floor:  repair  railing  on 
bridge. 

6  Swing  dooifB  out. 

7  Swing  doors  out. 

8  Remove  or  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting  and  collars;  swing  doors  out: 

file  affldavitSw 

9  Swing  dooils  out. 

Four-stor  brick.  Guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting,  also  belts  and  pulleys 
to  sanding  machine;  guard  set  screws,  building  No.  4,  and  in  building  No. 
5;  railing  on  landing  to  flre  escape,  building  No.  1;  iron  Are  escape  and 
Btandpipe  on  south  of  building  No.  5;  discharged  one  boy  under  age;  two 
flre  escapes  and  two  stand;tipes,  one  each,  on  buildings  4  and  5. 

10  Affidavits. 

11  Affidavits:  swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screws  on  shaft,  also  belt  and  pulley 

in  shed;  pulley  and  key  to  cut  machine;  pulley  and  belt  to  tumbling  ma- 
chine in  shed;  set  screws  on  shafting  on  second  floor;  wheel  to  band 
saw^;  gear  to  sanding  machine;  set  screw  on  collar  to  boring  machine; 
pulley  and  belt  to  shaper;  iron  fire  escape  on  main  building;  bars  to  well 
to  elevator  on  first  floor. 

12  Swing  doors  out;  door  on  water  closet;  guard  set  screws. 

13  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 

14  Affidavits;  guard  belt  to  sanding  machine  No.  794;  guard  belts  from  main 

shaft  to  countershaft:  belts  to  veneer  rollers;  gearing  to  veneer  machine; 
set  screws  covered  on  second  floor;  wheel  to  No.  31  band  saw;  guard 
shafting  to  sanding  machine;  provide  suction  device  for  six  sanders;  box 
belting  to  machine  37  and  38;  loose  pulley  to  No.  -60  band  saw;  flre  escape 
on  north  side  of  building:  set  screws  on  first  floor;  bar  on  outside  of  ele- 
vator well;  unlock  main  enti*nnce  door. 

Three-stony  wood.  Guard  pulleys  to  shaper,  second  floor:  pulleys  on  sand- 
ing machine,  second  floor;  pulleys  and  belts  on  glue  roils,  also  set  screws; 
doors  swing  out. 

Three-story  ^ood  (paint  shop).  Guard  all  set  screws  on  first  fioor;  ordered 
goods  removed  from  door  to  stairway  on  second  and  third  floor. 

One-story  wood.    Guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting. 

15  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  on  second  floor;  swing  doors  out;  guard  fly 

wheel  on  north  side;  set  screws  and  pulleys  to  belt  tightener;  ventilation 
In  boiler  room;  set  screws  on  first  floor;  connection  from  engine  room 
to  factory;  repair  stairway  from  first  floor  to  second;  fire  escape  on  east 
Bide  of  building. 
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16  Guni^  belt  nnd  pnlleys  on  planer;  wheel  to  bond  saw;  guard  set  Kcrewi 

on  grindstone  shafting,  also  set  screws  on  tlrst  floor;  guard  belt  pulley  on 
band  saw. 

17  Cover  set  screws  on  third  floor:  guard  bent  to  sander  on  second  floor;  main 

driving  belts  on  second  floor  guarded;  guard  Belton  blower  on  second 
floor;  guard  No.  6S79  planer;  guard  belt  and  pulleys  No.  2  Fischer's  band 
saw;  guard  pulleys  and  side  pulleys  on  Collndy  sticker;  guard  gearing  to 
No.  4  planer;  guard  Are  escapes;  communication  Trom  work  room  to  en- 
gineer; guard  fl  wheels  In  engine  room  and  rope  transmission  on  west 
side;  Improve  condition  of  closet  on  second  floor;  bar  on  flrst  floof  ele- 
vator; uiQdavits. 
Three-story  wood.    AfHdavits;  swing  doors  out. 

19  Afliduvits;  new  step  outside  to  cellar;  transom  In  front  of  buildings  as  means 

of  ventilation;  guard  set  screws  to  shafting;  swing  doors  out. 

20  Swing  uoors  out;  cover  all  ^et  screws. 

21  Swing  doors  out;  guard  liv  wheel  and  belt  In  engine  room;  set  screws  on 

shafting;  guard  in  running  gear  to  Washer;  guaiM  set  screw  on  shafting 
in  hair  house. 

22  Swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting  in  basement,  also  on  flrst 

floor;  guard  set  screws  on  shafting  in  engine  room. 
2u    Aflldavlts;  swing  doors  out.  ( 

24  Swing  doors  out;  guard  belt  and  pulleys  to  compressed  air  pump,  also  key; 

guard  all  set  screws  In  machine  shop:  guard  lower  baud  saw  wheel;  guard 

cut  off  saw  In  shed  northwest  corner  of  wood  shop. 
One-story  wood  (acid  room).    Guard  set  screws  in  shafting,  also  In  grinding 

machine. 
One-story  wood.    Guard  sot  screws  in  grinding  room. 

25  Guard  fly  wheel  on  east  end;  guard  net  screws  on  flrst  floor;  swing  door  out. 

26  Guard  three  sanders,  belts  and  pulleys:  guard  In  running  gear  to  No.  624 

Sander;  guai^d  bead  Jointers,  second  flooi<;  guard  fly  wheel  in  north  side, 
engine  room. 
Four-story  wood.    Affldavits;  set  screws  on  shafting,  third  floor,  guarded; 
two  fire  escapes. 

27  Suction  device  lor  both  emery  wheels:  guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 

28  Guard  set  screws  in  engine  room;  swing  doors  out;  place  suction  device  anil 

guard  wheels  and  wheel  to  band  saw:  guard  set  screw  and  pulley  to 
shapep;  guard  set  screw  and  pulley  to  planer. 

29  Swing  doors  out. 

30  Swing  doors  out;  new  landings  for  Are  escapes. 
Four-story  Ironclad.    Knlarge  landing  of  tire  escapes. 

31  Swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screwn'on  shafting.    ■ 

32  Afladavits. 

Three-stor  brick.    Iron  ladders  on  north  side  of  building  from  platform. 
Four-stoHy  brick.    Fire  escape  on  west  side  of  building. 

33  Rail  to  north  end  line  shaft;  mil  on  walk  to  blocks  leading  to  northeast 

corner  of  building  for  hoists:  railing  to  north  end  of  six  irlctlon  dmims: 
key  to  conveyor  on  roof;  rail  on  southwest  corner  of  woof;  box  geiring 
to  screening  conveyor  on  fifth;  railing  around  hopper  hatches  on  outside 
hoist  on  roof;  lever  wrench  for  outside  liolst  on  second  floor  or  unscrew 
them  when  not  in  use;  box  cable  puTl^y  on  foOr*h  floor  to  screening  ele- 
vator; set  screw  to  idler  on  second  floor,  one  extra  plank,  also  add  rail- 
ing on  walk  to  elevator;  box  {lulley  on  inside  scfnper  drum  and  all  set 
screws  on  shafting;  see  fhat  nil  ladders  on  mast  are  in  good  condition; 
guard  pulley  to  No.  2222  engine;  railing  on  both  sides  of  walk  to  mala 
shaf t ;  jplatf orm  for  oiler  on  hoist  Cruin  east  end,  also  heads  of  bolts  cut 
off:  add  moi)e  light  on  runway  east  side  on  No.  2  building  or  No.  2 
coal  dump;  railing  on  north  side  of  runway  on  third  floor;  railing  on 
northeast  corner  of  building  on  third  floor;  railing  on  south  side  of  flow 
on  second  floori  set  screws  on  main  shaft;  pulley  boxed  to  4  hoist  on 
second  floor:  proper  lire  protection. 

One-story  wood.  New  stairway  to  attic  with  rail,  also  walk  and  railing 
on  north  side  of  wood  conveyor  In  attic;  guard  fly  wheel:  extra  plank  to 
oiler's  walk  in  engine  room;  new  platform  to  neater  in  engine  room: 
new  oiler's  walk  with  railing  In  saw  shed;  set  screws  to  shafting  on  both 
inacbinefi;  guani  single  wood  )baw. 

Three-story  wood.  Box  drums  and  pulleys,  set  screws  on  main  shafting  on 
north  side;  wafk  around  outside  fftuins;  rail  to  oiler's  walk  on  the  north- 
east corner  on  inside:  box  oelt  and  pulleys  end  of  shafting  on  north- 
east end  of  building,  second  uoOT;  n^  ^ep  on  outside  of  stairway  on 
east  side  of  building;  box  pulley  and  set  screw,  also  guard  on  east  end 
of  shaft  to  out  running  gear  second  floor. 

34  Affidavits:  guard  set  screws  on  shafting  to  glassing  jack  on  fourth  floor: 

guard  belt  screws  on  jacks  en  second  floor;  guard  set  screws  on  flrst 

floor;   swing  doors  out;   bars  inside  of  elvator  doors  on  all  floors;  flre 

escape. 
Four-story  wood.    Fire  escape:  set  screws  on  third  floor  guarded,  also  on 

collars  of  Jocks;  guard  all  set  screws  on  second  floor,  also  on  Jacks;  swing 

doors  out. 
Two-story  wood.    Guard  out  running  gear  on  shafting  and  all  set  screws. 
One-story  wood.    Italling  on  outside  of  oiler's  walk;  gaaM  elevator  well; 

guard  pulley  and  fly  wheel  to  engine  In  bark  shed. 

35  Communication  between  work  room  and  englener. 
88   Swing  doori  out. 
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37  Guard  fly  wh9el  and  main  belt. 

38  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting:  trwlng  doora  out;  file  affidavits. 

39  Affidavits;  gu&rd  fly  wheel  in  engine  room:  pmird  all  set  screws  in  shaft- 

ing on  first  floor;  place  guard  on  emery  wheel,  flret  floor;  guard  emery 
wheels  on  second  floor:  guard  set  screws  on  second  floor;  swing  doors 
out;  communications  between  work  room  and  engineer;  place  guard 
around  elevator  on  flrst  floor  and  lift  bars  on  east  and  west  sides;  also 
on  second  floor  same  as  flrst. 

40  Railing  on  three  holMtlng-  platforms;  also  railing  on  east  of  two  hoisting 

platforms;  add  extra  pianic  and  i^alllng  to  oiler's  walk.  < 

41  Swing  doors  out;  new  steps  on  side  stairway. 

42  Affidavits;  guard  end  and  sides  of  fly  wheels;  guard  set  screws  In  dye  room; 

guard  set  screws;  guard  set  screws  In  carding  room;  guard  set  screws  on 
second  floor. 

43  Guard  belts  and  nullc3*s  on  east  side  No.   1  and  2  arc  machine;  3  and  4 

alternating  maciiine:  No.  5  arc  machine;  No.  1  stationary  power  machine; 

guard  noi'th  side  from  cut  oft  coupling  to  door  leading  to  factory;  swing 
oors  out. 

44  Guard  set  screws  on  second  floor;  swing  doors  out. 

45  Affidavits:  swlngd  oors  out. 

46  Swing  doors  out. 

47  Swing  doors  out. 

48  Affidavits;  railing  on  left  hand  side  36  feet  and  ronwav  to  be  repaired. 
Two-stoty  wood.    Wooden  guard  placed  In  front  of  shaper;  hood  for  cut 

off  and  rip  saw;;  suction  device  for  sander;  guard  set  screws,  also  set 
screws  on  shafting  on  flrst  floor;  guard  pulleys  and  belt  to  No.  3126  planer; 
guard  fly  wheel;  communications  between  wopk  room  and  engineer:  bar 
placed  on  second  floor  in  front  of  hoist;  railing  on  bridge,  and  repair 
bridge. 

49  Guard   piston   rods;   new   steps  and   railing  on   wni^house  80x150  south  of 

enameling  room.  i 

One-story  wood.    Put  In  fan. 

Two-story  brick.  Guard  No.  4  press;  swing  doors  out;  more  light  fitom  pick- 
ling room  to  enameling  room. 

One-story  brick.    Ventilation  for  gas  room. 

One-Btro  wood  (grinding  and  cleaning  room).  Guard  all  set  screws  on  shaft- 
ing, shafting  to  grinding  machines;  guard  emery  wheels;  putln  fan;  ven- 
tilatop  in  closet;  suction  device  to  fan. 

Two-story  brick.  Cover  sot  screws  to  crushers:  guard  gearing  to  mill  and 
key  to  gearing  to  crusher  on  both  sides;  cover  set  screws  on  4-foot  mill 
and  gearing  to  same;  cover  gearing  on  4-foot  stone  mill;  guard  pulleys 
and  balance  wheel  on  stone  crusher. 

51  Guard  set  screws  to  shafting;   belt  and  pulleys  to  bnlck   machine;   ^ard 

fly  wheel  and  belt:  guard  nlntform  with  railing;  guard  pulley  to  puddler; 
cuard  large  gearing  to  brick  machine. 

52  8 wing  doors  out. 

53  AflSdavlts;   ordered   set  screws  on   transmission   pulley  guarded;   guard   all 

set  screws  on  shafting  on  flrst  floor;  extra  plank  on  oiler's  walk  to  bark 

conveyor. 
One-story  brick.    Guard  all  set  screws  In  beam  house;  swing  doors  out. 
Two-stoi^  wood.    Guard  In  running  gear  on  both  bark  mills,  also  set  screws 

on  same;  set  screws  on  bark  conveyor  covered. 

54  Box  gear  to  brick  machine  on  northeast  side,  also  fly  wheel  and  pulley; 

box  large  gear  to  pug  mill;  guard  main  belt  to  pug  machine;  repali*  bot- 
tom of  brick  machine;  affidavits:  guard  belts  to  planer. 
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STEVENS  POINT. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  24  factories  in  Stevens  Point,  which  have  been  inspected 
from  time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  ,each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  aflFecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  follo^^^ng  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec.,  for  electricity ;  Fs'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand^  for  hand 
power. 
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STEVENS  POINT. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Stevens  Point,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the 
factory  inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

4  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

6  Rail  around  engine;  swing  doors  out. 

7  AffldaTits;  swing  doors  out. 

8  Swing  doors  out;  railing  on  stairs. 

W    Railing  on  stairs;  better  ventilation  In  fag  room;  affidavits. 

11  Swing  door  out;  rail  around  fan  wlieel. 

12  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Affidavits. 

15  Swing  door  out:  Iceep  floors  and  walls  (leaner. 

16  Swing  doors  out. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

18  Swing  doors  out. 

19  Railing  on  stairs;  iron  rail  around  engine. 

21  Railing  on  stairway  lenuing  from  ground  floor  to  filing  room. 

22  Swing  doors  out. 

24  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  guard  all  exposed  shafting,  geai«s  and  net  screws. 
Affidavits  on  record;  gearing  shaft  from  water  wheel  to  grinder  gnardeil. 
Swing  doors  out. 


SUPERIOR. 


The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  51  factories  in  Superior,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  lieight  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  » Under  "Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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SUPEEIOB. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Superior,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  isi  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. _..._..:_..: 

Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

I  Swing  doons  out.  '        ' 

jt  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Affidavits  sworn  to;  swing  door  out. 

9  Swing  dooi^s  out. 

11  Swing  doovs  out. 

12  Swing  doors  out;  railing  on  outside  stairway.  .». 
l":  Swing  dooM  out. 
15  Swing  doovs  out. 
in  Swing  doors  out. 
ao  Swing  dootfs  out. 

'Al  Swing  doors  out;  liood  on  belt  on  second  Hoor. 

22  Swing  doons  out. 

24  Swing  doors  out;  railing  on  stairway. 

25  Swing  dooils  out. 
28  Swing  door  out:  affidavits. 
31  Sw^ing  doo^  out. 
33  Swing  doors  out. 

36  Procure  affidavits  and  permits;  boy  discharged. 

37  Swing  doors  out. 

38  Saving  dooqs  out. 

39  Swing  dooits  out. 

40  Sw^Ing  doons  out.  ^     . 

41  S'wing  doons  out. 

42  Swing  doom  out. 
48  Sw^lng  doon  out. 
44  Swing  dooMs  out. 

46  Swing  doom  out. 

47  Procure  new  affidavits;  disctiarge  two  cblldreu  under  14  years:  swing  doors 

out. 

48  Swing  doons  out:  protect  belts  running  from  first  to  second  floor. 

49  Swing  doois  out. 
90    Swing  dooib  out  ,  .     *    i^Z^ 
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WATEETOWN. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  27  factories  in  Watertown,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  '^Horse 
Power,"  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :     Gas,  for  gas  or 

gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  wien  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,    for  hand 

power. 
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WATERTOWN. 

lender  this  licad  are  found  tlie  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  WatcTtown,  which  have  been  issned  and  enforced  bv  the  fac- 
tory  inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  11M)().  Tlie  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establislunents  affected,  but  tlie  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the*  j)reced- 
ing  table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  i>reeedin^  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 


Index   No. 

Orders  Is.sut'd. 

1    Kwio);  (loorH  out. 

2    SwIdj?  door«  out. 

:•    Swing  doors  out. 

-:    Swing  doors  out. 

^r.    Swing  doorn  out. 

iJ    Swing  doors  <»ut. 

:•    Swing  doors  out. 

10    Swing  doors  out. 

11    Swing  doors  out. 

ir.    Swing  doors  out. 

i:;    Swing  doors  out. 

11    Swing  doors  out. 

'17    Swing  doors  out. 

*»«    Swing  doors  out. 

'ft    Kwiug  doors  out. 

a>    Swins  doors  out. 

* 

»i    Swius  doors  out. 

aa    Swing  doors  out. 

W    Atfldavits  for  two 

<*hil(iri'ii  under  16  yeiirs; 

swing  doors  out 

W    Swing  doors  out. 

•*^    Swing  doors  out. 

• 

I'C    Swing  doors  out. 

27    Swing  doors  out. 

WAUKESHA. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  ])ages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  17  factories  in  Waukesha,  which  have  been  inspect c^l  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1809  and  11)00,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  un<ler  thrc»e 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occu]>ied;  the  iiniii- 
ber  of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  emploved ;  the  iinmlx'r 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
])ower  used.  The  running  or  index  numlx^r  o])posite  eaeh  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  op})osite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  ])resented  under  **orders  issued/'  Under  ^'ITorse 
Power,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gas,  for  ^as  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  Ts'd,  for  leascxl,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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WAUKESHA. 

« 

Under  tliis  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Waukesha,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 


Index  No. 

Orders 

Issued. 

2 

Swing  doors 

out* 

3 

Swing  doofs  out.' 

4 

Swing  doore  out; 

aflldavft  foi 

one  boy  under  16  years. 

6 

Swing  doors 

out. 

f 

Swing  doors 

out. 

13 

Swing  doors 

out. 

14 

Swing  doors 

out. 

15 

Swing  doors 

out. 

17 

Swing  doors 

out. 

WAUSAU. 


The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  24  factories  in  Wausau,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  under  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  each  firm, 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  ''Horse 
Power,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline;  elec,  for  electricity;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included;  hand,  for  hand 
power. 
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WAUSAU. 

lender  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  Wausau,  wliich  have  been  issued  and  enforced  bv  the  fac- 
tory  inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  rejdaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preeedinrc  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. 

Iiul(>!c   No.  Onlers  IshuocI. 

1    SwiiiK  doot^  out;  another  Kunrd  mil  on  fly  wheel  to  engine. 

Oue-Hiory  wood.    (Slunrd  helt  and  pulley  on  left  «Ide  of  snrfacor;  f^iard  or 
counlersiuk  all  set  nerews  on  sliafthif^  where  exposed. 

3  AtfldavltK;  suction  device;  three  under  age  disebargtHl;  two  fire  escapes. 

4  Swing  doors  out. 

5  Swing  doors  out. 

6  Affidavits;  comniunieations  from  workroom  to  engineer;  guard  set  Forews  on 

muln  shall;  guard  set  screw  on  collor  at  tlrst  hearing  where  shaft  oomesi 
out   of  ougino  room:   provide  signal   bell  In  engine  room. 

7  <'over  set  screws  to  shafting;  guard  drive  belt  to  edger;  new  step  on  stair- 

way on  outside  stairway. 
f>    Swing  doors  out. 
!»    Swing  doors  out. 

11  Swing  doors  out:  provide  gate  for  elevator  shaft  on  second  floor:  guard  largo 

emery  wheel  and  provide  suction  de  vice  for  same. 

12  Swing  doors  out.  ' 

13  Swing  doors  out.  • 

34  Swing  doors  out;  guard  belts  and  pulleys  to  two  planers  on  first  floor:  con- 
nect Ioum  between  engine  rooms  and  factory, 

ir.    Affidavits. 

IG    Aftldavits:  swing  doors  out. 

]<  (iruard  shaft  belt  and  clutch  pulley  to  veneer  cutter:  guard  exposed  set 
screws  (»n  all  shafting:  swing  doors  out:  one  boy  under  age  discliarged. 

18  Affidavit  for  one  boy:  box  pulley  and  belt  to  automatic  cut  off  saw:  guunl 
belt  and  pulley  to  planer  and  remove  set  screws  on  collars  and  box  gear 
on  same;  guard  belt  and  pulley  to  matcher:  signal  bell  in  engine  room; 
guard  belts,  pulleys  and  ends  of  shafts  to  surfacers;  box  or  remove  ail 
set  screws  where  exposed;  guard  fly  wheel  to  engine:  elgtatCHMi  boys  under 
age  discharged. 

j9    Swing  doors  out. 

?()    SwhiK"  doors  out:  guard  liy  wheel,  pulley  and  .belt.* 

21  Counter.*«ink  set  screws  on  shaft  in  basement  running  saw  pulley:  1k>x  or 
guard  fly  wheel  to  cxcelnJor  press.  . 

21'    Swing  doors  out. 

Z\    (tuard  set  screws  on  main  line  shaft  overhead  on  first  fliior:  file  affidavits. 

24    Swing  doors  out;  guard  exposed  set  screws  on  shafting:  ralllug  on  stairs. 
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SUMMAKI-ES. 


fl 

The  folloAviiip:  i?uiiimaries  show,  for  the  factories  in  the  29 
1(  ading  inainifacturing  platres  in  the  state,  the  nnraber  of  eacl; 
of  the  different  classes  of  objects  examined,  the  conditions  of 
same,  and  the  nnmllier  of  orders  in  each  case,  as  reported  by 
the  insp(  ctors  diiriii""  the  period  covered.  A.  close  stndy  of  these 
facts  will  reveal  not  only  the  nature  and  scope  of  our  duties, 
l>nt  the  conditions,  as  a  whole,  of  the  factories  included  with 
r('S]>ect  'to  the  factory  laws. 


1  K^tnhlishnieuts:    Numher  Inspected,  939. 

2  Whfu  rHtnbllKhed:    Five  years  njfo  or  less,  210;  ten  yearfl  ago  but  more  than 

rtve,  244>;  fifteen  years  ago  Init  more  than  ten,  171;  more  than  tlfteen  .rears 
ago.   oil:. 

3  null<Hng.s:     Number  hiKpeeted,  1.469. 


Heifrlit  and  kind. 


Wood 

Brick 

Stone 

Iron 

Totals 


s 

Vi 


239 

22S 

17 


509 
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317 

225 

20 

29 

591 
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00 

09 
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71 

23 

141 

55 

21 

4 

16 

5 

252 

87 

o 

u 
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2 

11 

2 


15 


OB 

O 

u 
O 

CO 


1 

5 


00 

9 
..^ 

a. 

s 

00 


2 
8 


n 

t 

s 

00 

00 


8 


>  •   •       I  •  •  ■  • 


00 

0» 


O 


2 

2 


657 

667 

68 

78 

1.^69 


4  Hours  uf  labor  daily:  Dat^  of  inHpeetton,  82  Hrnis,  12  hours;  12  firms.  11 
lidur.^:  It'.'  tirniH,  lu  hours:  5  t)nnH,  9.5  hours:  33  firms,  9  hours;  10  firms, 
S  liours. 

n    Nun)ber  of  establishments   in   operation,   fvl2;   idle,  17. 

♦i  Number  i»mployed:  Male.  45.715:  female.  G,S74:  total,  52,589:  under  16  years, 
2.a4(i:  uniier  14  years:  withont   permit   193.  with  permit  20. 

1  Number  of  firms  re<i\ilrl!iK  nlifht  work  of  ehildren,  0;  number  of  ehildreu 
affi'cted  by  orders,  2,53I«. 

8  Iloller-s:  Total  number,  1.366;  number  Insured.  827:  number  of  firms  using 
Kteam  for  motive  power.  702:  eleetrielly.  94;  gas,  52:  water,  44. 

r»  Persons  employed  on  eaelj  floor:  Hasement.  1.151;  first.  24,174;  second,  12,961; 
ihlrd.   4.074:   fourth,  944:   fifth.   65:   sixth.  2;   seventh,   2. 

i«  Fire  ej-eapes:  Total  numlier.  20S:  numl)er  In  jfood  or  fair  condition,  56;  num- 
l)er  ot  tmildiuKs  three  or  more  stories  employing  twenty-five  pei*sous  oi 
UM.re  not  pn>vided  with  lire  eFcapes,  56:  orders  affecting  fire  escapes,  55. 

11  Standpipes  and  automatic  sprinklers:    Number  of  buildings  having  outside 

K'aicipip(>s.  71:  li.side.  :>5:  number  having  nose  connections,  445;  number 
of  ImlldliigM  provided  with  automatic  sprinklers.  179:  number  of  buildings 
connected  with  s(4>am  pumii,  19;  numi)er  of  buildings  coniu'Cted  with 
city  hydrant.    15S:   numlier  of  tmlers,   15.  • 

12  Stnirwj'.ys:     Numlu'r  between   eiu-h   flo<ir,   basement  and  first,  '299;   first   and 

.second.  !^68:  second  and  tiiird.  ?^l:  third  and  fourth,  126;  fourth  and  fifth, 
2S:  fifth  and  sixth,  4. 
Number  of  stairways  enclosed,  418;  outside  stairways,  293;  number  of  orderu 
affecting  stairs,  '52. 
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# 

13  Eleyatora:    Number,  387;  number  with  cables  In  fair  or  good  condition,  221; 

number  of  automatic  doors,  76;  swinging,  27;  sliding,  S4;  bar,  129;  num- 
beif  with  different  doors  other  than  automatic  on  each  floor,  63;  number 
operated  by  boy  under  16  years,  — ;  number  of  orders,  163. 

14  Communication   between    workrooms   and   engineer:     Number   of    buildings 

where  connections  nrc  necessary,  His:  number  provided  with  the  same, 
396;  number  of  each  kind  used:  Electricity,  190;  tube,  27;  whistle,  196; 
buildings  provided  with  clutch  pulleys,  41.    Number  of  orders,  52. 

16    Machinery:     Xumbcr  of  machines   or   parts   of   machinery   In   the   various 
buildings  ailected  by  orders  issued,  1,133;  number  of  orders,  1,133. 

16  Emery  wheels:    Number,  ],5S6:  number  in  fair  condition,  246;  average  speed, 

l,4i5;  number  provided  \sith  guards,  115;  suction  devices,  t6;  number  of 
guards  and  tsuctlon  devices  ordered,  1,119. 

17  HolHts:    Number,  161:  number  in  good  or  fair  condition,  81;  orders  affecting 

same.  80. 

18  Vats,    pans,    etc.:     N'amber.    4,061:    number   provided   with   saefty    guards, 

1,196;  guards  not  necessary,  2,861;  number  of  orders  affecting  them,  Ifi. 

19  Doors  or  exits:    Basement,  242;  number  first  floor,  6.113;  number  swinging  In 

3,213;  out,  1.006:  both,  6;  slide,  1.130:  number  of  buildings  on  which  doors 
are  fastened  during  working  hours  as  not  to  permit  of  ready  egress,  2; 
number  of  orders  affecting  doors,  3,216. 

20  Sanitary  condition:    Number  of  rooms  poorly  ventilated  or  overci!owded,  6: 

number  of  rooms  with  mechanical  ventilation,  736:  number  of  closets, 
1.163;  number  of  closets  in  fair  or  good  condition,  836;  number  of  orders 
affecting  sanitary   condition,   323. 

21  Number  of  buildings  in   which  explosives  or  Inflammable  compounds  are 

kept,  134;  orders  Issiied,  1.        , 

22  Number  of  bpildlngs  in  which  men  and  women  are  requii5ed  to  clean  machin- 

ery while  It  is  In  motion,  1;  orders  affecting  this,  1. 

£3    Number  of  buildings  In  which  seats  are  provided  toif  females,  518;  number  of 
orders  affecting  this,  1. 

24    Number  of  accidents,  97. 

16    Number  of  buildings  In  which  orders  were  Issued,  786;  total  number  of  orders 
issued,  8,785. 
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OTHEB  PLACES. 

The  following  table,  covering  several  pages,  shows  for  each  of 
the  683  factories  in  other  places,  which  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, kind  of  business;  the  number  of  buildings  imder  three 
stories  and  three  stories  or  more  in  height  occupied ;  the  num- 
ber of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  employed;  the  number 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  number  of  boilers  and 
power  used.  The  running  or  index  number  opposite  eacl  firm 
in  this  table  is  also  used  opposite  the  orders  affecting  the  same 
firms  as  presented  under  "orders  issued."  Under  "Horse 
Power,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Gas,  for  gas  or 
gasoline ;  elec,  for  electricity ;  I's'd,  for  leased,  or  when  power 
is  obtained  from  building  already  included ;  hand,  for  hand 
j>ower. 
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OTHER  PLACES. 

Under  this  head  are  found  the  orders  affecting  the  factories 
in  other  places,  which  have  been  issued  and  enforced  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  orders 
are  classified  as  to  the  establishments  affected,  but  the  name  of 
the  establishment  is  replaced  by  its  index  number  in  the  preced- 
ing table ;  that  is,  the  same  number  that  in  the  preceding  table 
is  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  establishments  is 
here  found  opposite  the  orders  which  affect  the  same  establish- 
ments. ' 


Index  No.  Orders  Issued. 

1  Swlns  doors  out. 

2  Af&duvits;  two  story  brick.    Guard  all  exposed  fly  wheels,  gears,  shafting 

aiid  set  screws.  One  story  frame.  Guard  large  fly  wheels  and  gears  over 
water  wheels  also  gears  to  Are  pump  and  uo  not  oil  large  shaft  while 
running. 

3  Swing  doors  out. 

4  Swing  doors  out. 

10  Swing  doors  out. 

11  Discharged  one  boy  under  14;  ordered  affidavit  for  one  boy  undctr  16  years. 

12  Swing  doors  out. 

13  Swing  doors  out. 

14  Swing  doors  out  . 

15  SLwMng  doors  out;  guard  hole  left  In  floor  to  carrier,  1st  floor. 

16  Aflidavit  ordered  for  boy  under  16  years. 

17  Swing  doors  out. 

19  Swing  doors  out. 

20  Swing  doors  out. 

22  Guard  two  pulleys  to  trimmer:  guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting;  box  gear  to 

bark  line  shaft;  guard  fly  wheel. 

23  Guard  set  screws,  also  gear  to  trimmer. 

24  Swing  doors  out;  guard  cog  wheels  to  centrifugal  reel;  guard  gears  to  bolt- 

ing ehests;  guard  all  set  screws  to  shafting. 

25  Guard  set  screws. 

26  Guard  al  set  screws  on  shafting;  guard  connecting  rod  to  engine,  also  gear 

to  saw  dust  conveyor  in  engine  room;  repair  hole  on  second  floor.  One 
story  wood.    Guard  fly  wheel  to  small  engine  fu  wood  working  shop. 

27  Swing  doors  out. 

29  Swing  doors  out;  aflSdavits., 

30  Swing  doors  out. 

31  Swing  doors  out. 

32  Swing  doors  out. 

33  Swing  doors  out;  guard  governor  bulls  on  engine. 

34  Swing  doors  out. 
38  Swing  doors  out. 

37  Swing  doors  out. 

38  Guard   fly   wheel   on   engine  and   properly   rail   stairway   from  1st   floor  to 

platform. 
40    Guard  front  of  planer;  protect  belts  and  drum  shaft. 

51  Swing  doors  out. 

52  Swing  doors  out. 
54  Swing  doors  out. 
56    Swing  doors  out. 

5«  Swing  doos  out.  * 

58  Swing  doors  out. 

69  Swing  doors  out:  provide  suction  device  for  emery  wheels. 
63  Guards  and  suction  device  on  emery  wheels. 

65  Swing  doors  out. 

66  Swing  doors  out.  '  *     '        '  "* 

67  Swing  doors  out.  *        •        ' 

68  Swing  doors  out. 
fi9  Swing  doors  out. 

70  Swing  doors  out:  affidavit  for  one  boy  15  years  of  age. 

71  Swing  doors  out. 
7S  Swing  doors  out. 

7«   pinc?  failing  o^  Btnlrm 
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79  Place  apron  lu  front  of  planer  to  protect  belts;  hood  emery  wheels- 
Si  Swing  uoors  out. 

82  Swing  doors  out. 

83  Swing  doors  out. 

84  Swing  doors  out. 

86  Swing  doors  out. 

87  Swing  doors  out. 

88  Swing  doors  out. 

89  Swing  doors  out. 

90  Swing  doors  out. 

92  Guara  band  saw  oh  bottom;  guard  emery  wheels. 

93  Swmg  doors  out;  rail  around  stairway  on  2ud  and  3rd  floor;  hand  rails  on 

stall's. 

94  Swing  doors  out;  guard  emery  wheels;  guard  set  screws  ..on  all  shafting,  also 

puc  lift  guard  on  2nd  and  3rd  floor  on  elevator. 

^  Swing  doors  out. 

96  Swing  doors  out;  guard  eraerj   wheels. 

97  Guard  band  saw  at  bottom;  guard  emery  wheel. 
99  Swing  doors  out. 

100  Swing  doors  out. 

1U2  Swing  doors  out. 

103  Swing  doors  out. 

104  Swing  doors  out;  truard  fly  wheel  and  pulley  to  punch  and  shear  iiia<*hIuo: 

provide  clutch  pulley  to  stop  emery  wheels  and  suction  device  for  emery 
dust. 

105  Swing  doors  out. 

106  Swing  doors  out. 

107  Swing  doors  out, 

108  Swing  doors  out. 

109  Swing  doors  out. 

110  Swing  doors  out:  guard  large  bevel  gear  to  water  wheel  on  2nd  floor  placo 

guard  rail  before  water  shaft  aud  at  ends  of  gear  wheels,   also   gnard 
drive  wheels  and  belts  to  engine. 

111  Swing  doors  out.  • 
113  One  story  brick:  fence  fly  wheel. 

115  Swing  doors  out. 

116  Swing  doors  out. 

117  Swing  doors  out. 

118  AflJdavIts:  swing  doors  out;  provide  better  closet  facilities. 

119  Swing  doors  out.  • 

121  Affidavits  for  three  boys,  and  keep  record;  swing  doors  out. 

123  Swing  doors  out. 

123  Swing  doors  out:  fence  fly  wheel  of  engine,  south  end. 

125  Place  railing  on  stairs. 

126  Guard  belts,  pulleys  and  drum  on  planer. 

127  Swing  doors  out. 

128  Aflidavlts:  guard  band  saw  on  2nd  floor,  on  bottom;  guard  emery   wheels. 

129  Swing  doors  out. 
131  Swing  doors  out. 

133  Swing  doors  out. 

134  Guard  band  saw  on  bottom;  guard  emery  wheels. 

136  Swing  doors  out. 

137  Swfng  doors  out. 

138  Swing  doors  out. 

1?9  Ordered  affidavit  for  boy  under  16  years. 

14^  Swing  doors  out. 

142  Swing  doors  out. 

143  Tonnection  from  engine  room  to  factorj';  guard  fly   wheel. 
14.*)  Discharced  two  children  under  14. 

149  Swing  doors  out. 

ir»0  Swing  doors,  out. 

151  Swfng  doops  out;  guard  fly  wheel  to  engine. 

152  Swing  doors  out. 

154  Swing  doors  out. 

155  Guard  drive  belt  on  feed  mill..  1st  floor;  covers  to  three  scuttle  holes.  1st 

floor. 

157  Affidavits:  guard  two  crown  gears  in  basement:  fan  In  machine  room. 

159  Guard  In  running  gear  in  6th  floor  dressers  below  and  the  one  above  on  the 

3rd  and  4th  floor,  also  in  running  gear  on  screening  reel  and  set  screw  on 
same:  swing  doori»  out. 

160  Guard  bnnd  saw  on  bottom:  gnnrd  emery  wheels. 

161  Guard  all  set  screws  on.  all  shafting;  guard  band  saw  on  bottom;   guard 

emerv    wheels. 

162  Affidavits:  swing  doors  out. 

163  Swinir  doors  out. 
16<  Swing  doors  out. 

165  Swing  dors  out. 

166  Swing  doors  out. 
17ft  Swing  doors  out. 
17*  Swing  doors  out. 

175  Cover  coupling  on  shaft  in  planing  mill,  also  one  coupling  on   main  shaft 
from  engine  in  two  buildings. 
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176  Affidavits;  guard  fly  wheel  in  engine  room;  gnard  In  running  gear,  veneer 
machine;  gnard  set  screws  on  all  shafting,  also  on  nail  keg  machine; 
guard  emery  wheel. 

ITH  Swing  doors  out. 

179  Swing  doors  out. 

ISO  Swing  doors  out. 

181  Swing  doors  out. 

1^  Swing  doors  out. 

183  Swing  doors  out. 

i^fi  Swinc  doors  out. 

1S7  Swing  doors  out;  guard  to  drive  belt  on  feed  mill  In  basement. 

Idti  fciwiuu  uoors  out. 

190  Guard  elevator  shaft. 

1S4  Guard  pulley  on  lathe  machine. 

196  Guard  main  drive  wheel  on  saw. 

197  Hood  pulleys  on  planer. 

198  Swing  doors  out. 

199  Swing  doors  out. 

200  Swing  doors  out. 

202    Guard  flj*  wheel;  gnnrd  drive  belt  to  planer. 

303  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  two  story  brick;  guard  elevator  where  broken 
off. 

201  Swing  doors  out. 

205  Swing  doors  out. 

206  Swing  doors  out. 

207  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 
2nx  Swing  doors  out. 

2i>9    Swing  doors  out. 

210  Swing  doors  out. 

211  Affidavits;  guard  fly  wheel  on  engine;  repair  floor  in  pinning  room. 

212  Hood  cut  off  saw. 

213  Guard  fly  wheel  and  main  shaft:  guard  pulley  on  main  shaft;  bos   main 
•     shaft  from  rotary  saw  to  edging  saw  table. 

215  Swing  doors  out. 

216  Railing  around  slitting  saw:  swing  doors  out. 

217  Swing  doors  out;  railing  on  stairway;  guard  fly  wheel  in  engine  room. 

218  Swing  doors  out. 

219  Affidavits  and  keep  record  of  same. 

221  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  two  story  frame:  guard  set  screws  on  shafting; 

gnard  large  gears  to  water  power  with  gates  and  guard  all  exposed  set 
screws  and  shafting. 

222  Swing  doors  out. 
22.1    Swing  doors  out. 

225  Swing  doors  out:   guard   oponin}?s  of  stairs  on  2nd   and  3rd   floors;   guard 

elevator  shaft  on  2nd  and  3rd  floors. 

226  Swing  doors  out. 

227  Swing  doors  out. 

^    Affidavits  for  four  boys  under  16;  guard  all  exposed  set  screws,  gears  and 
belting  .and    pulleys. 

229  Swing  doors  out;  box  large  line  shafts  and  gears  that  run  grinders  and  all 

230  Swjng  doors  out. 

exposed  gears,  shafting  and  set  screws. 

231  Swing  doors  out. 

232  Swing  doors  out. 

2W  Guard  fly  wheel  and  all  set  screws. 

234  Swing  doors  out. 

235  Swing  doors  out ;  guard  fly  wheel  In  engine  room. 
23«?  Swing  doors  out. 

237  Suction  device  on  emery  wheels:  swing  doors  out;  proper  communications 

between  engine  and  machine  room. 

238  Swing  doors  out. 
210    Swing  doors  out. 

241  Swing  doors  out. 

242  Swing  doors  out. 

243  Swing  doors  out. 

245  Swing  doors  out:  affidavit  for  boy   under  16  years:   guard   pulley  and   set 

screws  at  end  of  line  shaft  under  working  table,  2ud  floor. 

?47  'Swing  doors  out. 

248  Swing  doors  out. 

2r»0  rover  all  ffearing  on  plainlnir  machine  with  Iron  hoods. 

252  Procure  affidavit  and  keep  flle  of  children  under  16. 

?-\^  Swing  doors  out. 

•  ?!U  Sw*nir  doors  out. 

255  Swing  doors  out. 

?^^7  Swing  doors  out. 

258  Swing  doors  out;  railing  on  stairway. 

2<5f)  Swing  doors  out. 

2fn  Swing  doors  out:  place  railing  on  stairs. 

262  Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  or  drive  wheel  on  engine  and  railing  on  stairs. 

263  Swing  doors  out. 

?R4    Affidavits:  railings  or  doors  at  openings  on  2nd  and  3rd  floors. 
^    Swing  doors  out. 
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»6   Swing  doors  out. 

269  Affidavits:  countersink  set  screws  on  shaft  to  blower  also  set  screws  on  all 

shafting  throughout,  where  exposed;  guard  clutch  pulley  and  belt' on  line 
•vT/v    «  shaft  In  engine  room;  put  wire  screen  In  front  of  blower. 

270  Swing  doors  out. 

?Ii    f.^^'l^S  ^^^^  <>"*•  <^*^P  over  key  In  shaft  to  fly  wheel  to  Gordon  jobber  press. 

272  Swing  doors  out.  -  •- 

273  Swing  doors  out. 

274  Swing  doors  out;  guard  drive  belts  and  fly  wheel  on  engine. 

275  Swing  doors  out. 

276  Swing  doors  out. 

278  Swing  doors  out. 

279  Swing  doors  out. 

280  Swing  doors  out. 

281  Swing  dors  out. 

282  Swing  doors  out. 

286  Swing  doors  out. 

287  Swing  door?  out. 

289  Swing  doors  out. 

290  Swing  doors  out:  box  large  l»elt  where  It  comes  through  Ist  floor  and  put 

gates  on  elevator  at  2ud  floor;  two  story  bjlck;  guard  rail  ou  stairs. 

296  Swing  doors  out. 

297  Swing  doors  out. 

298  Swing  doors  out. 

299  Swing  doors  out. 

300  Aflldavlts:  swing  doors  out. 

301  Swing  doors  out. 

302  Guard  set  screws  on  planer;  guard  band  saw  on  Ist  floor;  swlnc  doors  out 

303  Swing  doors  out. 

304  Swing  doors  out. 

308  Guard  bolt  and  pulley  to  sticker:  guard  belts  and  pulley  on  double  cut  off 

saw  also  set  screw  on  same,  also  guard  belt  and  pulley  on  tenon  machine- 
guard  emery  wheels:  swing  doors  out;  build  platforms  on  both  sides  fire 
escape,   2nd  and  Srd   floor. 

309  Dismiss  children  under  16  until  affidavits  procured  and  records  of  aee  kent' 

guard  belt  on  planer,  south  side  of  east  wing.  Guard  rail  on  stairs  center 
of  west  wing:  flle  affidavits.  *    ^     ^ 

312  Swing  doors  out. 

313  Swing  doors  out. 

314  Swing  doors  out. 
316  Swing  doors  out. 
.^17    Swing  doors  out. 

319  Hand  rail  on  outside  stairway;  belt  to  trimmer  boxed;  cover  all  set  sorews- 

guard  In  rrnning  gears. 

320  Swing  doors  out. 

321  Swing  doors  out. 

322  Swing  doors  out. 

323  Swing  doors  out. 

324  Swing  doors  out. 
3?6  Swing  doors  out. 

328  Guard  fly  wheel  and  balance  wheel  under  saw  m'll.  also  end   of  shaft  that 

drives  log  chain:  end  of  shaft  and  pulley  that  drives  the  Edirer  box  belt 
to  trimmer:  guard  all  set  screws  on  shaft. 
Two  story  wood.    (Juard  fly  wheel,  main  belt:  connections  from   work  room 
to  factory:  cover  all   set  screws. 

329  Conner! Ions   from    engine   room    to    mill:    cover    all    set    screws-     imard    flv 

wheel,  also  main  belt  to  edger  and  belt  that  drives  trimmer   ' 

?W  Swing  doors  out. 

331  Swing  doors  out. 

:^,?*-  Swing  doors  out. 

.•?as  Swing  doors  out. 

3:^9  Swing  doors  out. 

.?40  Swing  doors  out. 

?*"*  Swing  doors  out. 

342  Swing  doors  out:  affidavits. 

?43  Swing  doors  out. 

?<*<^  Swinp  doors  out. 

?.AR  Rwlnc  doors  ont. 

.'49  Sw'ne  doors  out. 

??0  Sw'ng  doors  out. 

?'T  Swine  doors  oi^t. 

?'^  Sw'ne  floors  out. 

3^fi  Sw'uff  doors  out. 

r»Q  Swlucr  doors  out. 

.'RO  Pwfnc  floors  out. 

?(\^  Ounrd  flv  wheel  on  engine. 

?p'\  Protect  nil  machlnerv. 

C6'    Protect   Dinners   by   placing  aprons   In   front,   also  belts   nnd    pnllers   to  Ix* 
roA-ero<l.  '  .  •     »        '^ 

2(^  Swincr  doors  out. 

3fi7  Swing  doors  out. 

?W  Swing  doors  out. 

^69  Swing  doors  oi^t. 
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370  Swing  doors  oat. 

371  8wlug  doors  out. 
iT2  bwiug  doors  out. 
373  iSwing  doors  out. 

376  8wiUi;  duors  out. 

377  iSwiii^  doors  out. 
3<9  b Willi;  dours  out. 
361  8wiBtf  doors  out. 

3iv2  8wiuK  doors  out;  guard  emery  wheels. 

383  8wlug  doors  out;  guard  emery  wheel. 

384  8wing  doors  out. 
2%  Swiug  doors  out. 

386  iSwlng  doors  out.  • 

387  Swiug  doors  out. 
3&8  Swiug  doors  out. 
3^9  Swing  doors  out. 
39U  Swlug  doors  out. 

tH    Guara  standiug  drive  belts  to  three  planers  and  one  band  saw  on  planing 

mill  floor. 
395    File  atlldavits  and  keep  record  of  all  between  14  aud  16  years.    Keys  on 

pealing  machine. 
Swing  duors  out. 
£98    Swing  door  out;  cut  off  key  on  fly  wheel  of  engine  or  guard  wheel. 
11)9    Swing  doors  out;  improve  condition  of  emery  room. 
4U0    Swlug  doors  out. 

401  Swiug  doors  out.- 

402  Swing  doors  out. 

403  Swing  (ioors  out. 

Ttiree  story  brick.  Guard  gear  In  mach!ne  room,  north  side,  1st  floor;  guard 
east  side  of  elevator  shaft,  1st  floor;  signal  code  to  €>ngineer. 

Three  story  brick  (2).  Guard  open  gears  in  machine  room,  east  side,  2d 
floor. 

Two  story  brick.    Communications  from  work  room  to  engineer. 

404  Swing  doors  out. 

406  Swing  doors  out;  guard  two  elevators;  communications  from  workroom  to 
engineer. 

406  Swing  doors  out. 

407  Swing  doors  out. 

408  Swing  doors  out. 

409  Guard  coupling  on  main  shaft,  center  of  building. 

410  Swing  doors  out. 

411  Swing  doors  out. 

413  Swing  doors  out. 

414  Swing  doors  out. 

415  Swing  doors  out. 

416  Swing  doors  out. 

417  Swing  doors  out. 

418  Aflldnvlt  for  one  child  under  16. 

419  Swing  doors  out. 

420  Swing  doors  out;  remove  or  guard  set  screw  on  gear  shaft  and  guard  all 

exposed  set  screws  and  5;haftlng. 

423  Guard  band  saw  on  bottom;  guard  emery  wheels;  swing  doors  out. 

424  Affidavits;  guard  emery  wheels. 

426  Affidavits;  discharged  one  boy  under  14:  guard  set  screws  on  line  shaft  over 

head  near  east  end  of  building,  aud  change  door  In  stairway  to  swing  out. 

427  .*5wlng  doors  out. 

430    Provide  suction  device  nnd  guard  emery  wheels:  put  engine  room  and  boilers 

in  good  condition.    Guard  fly  wheel  to  engine  in  planing  mill. 
432    Swing  doors  out. 
434*  Swing  doors  out. 
436    Swing  doors  out. 
438    Ssvlng  doors  out. 

440  Swing  doors  out. 

Two  story  wood.  Guard  belt  running  through  floor;  rail  stairway;  rail 
opening  on  2d  floor. 

441  Swing  doors  out. 

443  Guard  drive  w^heels  to  engines  and  put  railing  on  side  of  stairs  leading  to 

engine  room.    Swing  doors  out. 

444  Rail  ran  In  drive  wheel  on  engine,  on  two  sides. 

446  Swing  doors  out. 

447  SwInsr  doors  out. 

448  Swing   doors   out.    Proper   signal   between   engineer   and   rooms   with    mt^- 

rhinery. 

4*9  Swing  doors  out. 

4.'>t  Rwlnff  doors  out. 

4R2  Swlufr  doors  out. 

4R3  Provide  slimal  between  mill  and  engine  rooQ). 

iM  Bwlne  doors  out. 

4Kft  Affidavits:  guard  main  shaft. 

4M  ffwing  doors  out. 

4RT  Rwing  doors  out.  ^ 

4K0  Bwtng  doort  out.  • 

460  Swing  doori  ont. 
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Guard  fly  wheel  to  engine. 

461  Swiug  doors  out. 

464  Swing  doors  out. 

466  Swing  doors  out. 

467  Swing  doors  out. 

468  Swing  doors  out. 

469  Swing  doors  out. 
471  Swing  doors  out. 

473    Swing  doors  out;  guard  all  exposed  gears,  set  screws  and  shafting. 

475  Guard  in   running  gear  on  planer  on  1st  floor:  also  belts  and   pulleys   on 

same,  belt  and  pulley  on  sticker:  guard  three  band  saws  on  2d  floor;  ^uard 

In  running  gear  on  sander  on  2d  floor,  also  in  running  gear  on  planer,  2d 

floor,   also   l>elt  and  pulley  on   same.    Guard  belts  and   pulleys    on    both 

•    shapers  on  2d  floor,  also  bffts  and  pulleys  on  circular  saw,  2d  floor;  guard 

all  shafting  and  counter  shafts. 

476  Swing  doors  out. 

477  Guard  in    running  gear  on   sander.   2d  floor:   guard  band   saw    on    bottom. 

Guard  belt  and  pulleys  on  shaper;  guard  pulley  in  basement,  noar  sticker. 
Guard  emery  wheels. 

478  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

480  Swing  doors  out. 

481  Swing  doors  out. 

482  Swing  doors  out. 

484  Affidavits  for  six  children  under  IC  years;  swing  doors  out. 

485  Swing  doors  out. 

486  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

487  Swing  dooi^  out. 

488  Swing  doors  out. 

490  Swing  doors  out;  affidavits  for  two  boys  under  16;  signal  bells. 

491  Discharged  one  boy  under  14  years;  guard  in  running  gear  on    planter,  1st 

floor,  east  side,  also  guard  belt  and  pulley  on  cut  off  saw,  Ist  floor;  iniard 
all  emery  wheels;  guard  band  saw  on  bottom;  guard  In  running  gear  on 
sander  on  2d  floor. 
493    Guard  emery  wheels:  put  in  suction  device  for  four  emery  wheels  to  carrr 
away  dust. 

495  Guard  emery  wheels. 

496  Swing  doors  out. 

497  Guard  fly  wheel  In  engine  room;  guard  emery  wheels. 
500    Swing  doors  out. 

601    Guard  oil  set  screws  on  all  shafting  and  counter  shafting.    Guard  five  band 

saws  on  2d  floor;  guard  seven  emery  wheels. 
f502    Swing  doors  out. 

503  Swing  doors  out. 

504  Swing  doors  out. 

505  Provide  permits:  swing  doors  out. 

507  Swing  doors  out;  guard  set  screw  on  floor  shaft. 

508  Swing  doors  out. 

509  Swing  doors  out. 

510  Swing  doors  out. 

511  Swing  doors  out. 

512  Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

513  Swing  doors  out. 

514  Swing  doors  out. 

515  Guard  fly  wheei. 

516  Guard  couplings  on  shaft  running  from  engine  room  to  boiler  houso 

520  Swing  doors  out. 

521  Guard  rail  for  crank  to  piston  on  engine.  In  basement. 

523  Guard  counter  shnft  to  shaping  machine,  1st  floor.    Guard    drive   bolt   nnii 

fly  wheel  to  encrlne.  1st  floor. 

524  Guard  fl.v  wheel  In  engine  room. 

525  Swing  doors  out. 

528  Swinsr  doors  out. 

529  Swing  doors  out. 
5.^0    Swing  doors  out. 

RJ^l    Affldavlls:  swing  doors  out. 
536    Swing  doors  out. 

Four  story  wood.    Hood  on  belt  from  main  shaft  running  through  floors    2d 
a  n  fi  oo . 
5.'?9    Swing  doors  out. 

540  Affidavits:  swinir  doors  out. 

541  Swing  doors  out. 

54.?  Affidavit  for  one  boy. 

544  Swing  doors  ont. 

K4'>  Swinsr  doors  out. 

54fi  Sw'nff  doors  out. 

547  Swing  doors  out. 

K48  Sw'nff  doors  out. 

R-Jft  Rwlne  doors  out. 

5*^0  Swlnjr  doors  out. 

5*^1.  Swing  doors  out. 

pKo  Onflrd  flr  wheel  to  ffasollne  engine.  1st  floor. 

5*^7  Suction  device  for  band  saw, 

560  Swing  doors  out. 
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561  Guard  pulley  from  main  belt  to  saw. 

662  AttldavitH.  , 

563  Cover  pulley  and  edging  saw  openings. 

564  Guard  pulley  drive  on  saw  arbor. 

566  AtfidavUs;  guard  large  Hy  wbeel  and  balance  wheel,  main  belt  In  engine 

room,  all  set  screws  and  pulleys. 

567  Affidavits;  dl8.cbarged  two  children  under  14;  swing  doors  out. 
570    Hwing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft  on  all  floors. 

571'  Swing  doors  out. 

574    Affidavits;  discharged  children  under  14  years.    Box  large  drive  pulley  to 

wood  chipper  machine.    Swing  doors  out. 
576    Swing  doors  out. 
677    Swing,  doors  out. 

578  Swing' doors  out.  • 

579  Swing  doors  out. 
584  Swing  doors  out. 
586    Swing  doors  out. 

586  Iron  railing  around  engine;  gearings,  cogs  and  pulleys  to  be  guarded;  wheels 

and  couplings  on  main  shaft  about  center  of  building;  openings  In  floor 
over  washers;  cog  wheels  of  all  machinery,  running  washers  and  all  other 
dangerous  places  guarded;  affidavits. 

587  Guard  saw  on  cutting  bolt  machine;  railing  around  engine  and  main  drive 

wheel. 

588  Swing  doors  out.  ^ 

589  Guard  opening  In  floor  through  which  elevator  passes. 
591    Guard  front  of  planer  by  apron. 

^92  Swing  doors  out. 

69S  Swing  doors  out. 

598  Swing  doors  out. 

599  Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wheels  on  gasoline  engine. 

600  Swing  doors  out. 

Two  story  frame.    Rail  on  side  of  stairs. 

Two  story  frame.    (Paint  shop.)    Kail  on  side  of  stairs. 
fiOl    Swing  doors  out. 
602    Two  story  brick  veneer.    Guard  elevator  and  put  rail  on  side  of  both  stairs. 

One  story  brick.    Swing  doors  out. 

Two  story  frame.    Guard  rail  around  stair  openings  and  one  side  of  stairs. 
9)3    Swing  doors  out. 
604    Swing  doors  out. 
&^    Swing  doors  out. 
6nB    Guard  all  set  screws  on  all  shafting  on  1st  floor;  swing  doors  out. 

607  Affidavits. 

608  Swing  doors  out;  gufird  oh  2d  floor  around  elevator;  file  affidavits;  reduce 

working  hours  for  minors  to  10  hours. 

611    Swing  doors  out. 

613    Guard  all  set  screws  and  pulleys  on  1st  floor,  also  all  set/  screws  on  all  shaft- 
ing and  mnohlnery. 

613  Affidavits:  swing  doors  out:  provide  signal  bells;  guard  set  screws  on  shaft 

to  canping  machinery  and  guard  elevator. 

614  Swing  doors  out. 

616  Guard  belt  to  planer. 

619  Suction  device  on  band  saw  gummcr  and  emery  wheel. 

621  Swing  doors  out. 

622  Swing  doors  out. 

623  Swing  doors  out. 
6*^*-  Swing  doors  out. 

KJO    Affidavits:  box  or  cover  long  line  shaft  for  hauling  un  clay  cars;  guard  large 

belts  and  pulleys  on  countershaft  of  brick  machine. 
fiSl    Swing  doors  out.    Affidavits. 

632  Swing  doors  out. 

633  Affidavits:  guard  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  machines  on  2d  floor.    Swing 

doors  out     Speaking  tubes:  flre  escape:  discharge  2  children  under  age. 

634  Affidavits;  guard  In  running  gear  on  sticker  on  1st  floor:  guard  belts  and 

pulleys  on  tongue  groover  and  Jointer,  also  set  screws  on  same:  guard 
set  screws  on  Invincible  Sander,  2d  floor:  box  belt  and  pulley  on  same; 
guard  nil  emery  wheels,  with  exception  of  knife  grinder;  swing  doors  out. 
Put  bell  in  elevator  well. 
Two  story  wood.  Guard  emery  wheels;  two  flre  escapes;  discharged  four 
hoys  under  age. 
63R    Swing  doors  out. 

636  Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  on  1st  floor.    Swing  doors  out. 

Three  story  wood.    Two  flre  escanes.    Guard  set  screws  on  shafting  on  Ist 
floor:  miard  emery  wheels:  discharged  14  children  under  age. 

637  Guard  all  set  screws  on  shafting. 
6?ft    Swing  doors  out. 

639  Swing  doors  out. 

640  Swing  doors  out. 

641  Swing  doors  out. 
643  Swing  doors  out. 
'644  Swing  doors  out. 
tan  flxirlnflf  doors  out 

617  Gnard  coupling  on  main  shaft  entire  length  of  mill;  hood  bolt  beads. 
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6*8  Ran  onenlng  in  floor,  2d  floor.    Guard  In  front  of  planer,  belts,  pulleys  and 

649  File  aflldavits;  railing  around  fly  wheel  In  engine  room. 

Mi  Swing  doors  out. 

654  Swing  doors  out. 

655  Swing  doors  out. 

656  Swing  doors  our. 

658  Provide  suction  device  on  emerj'   wheels.    Remove  set   screws   from   over 

head  line  shafting  in  basement. 

661  Swing  doors  out. 

662  Swing  doors  out. 

663  Swing  doors  out;  guard  fly  wheel. 

664  Swing  doors  out. 

666  Swing  doors  out;  bars  to  elevator  shaft,  each  floor;  rail  at  top  ol  open- 

ing for  stairs,  also  rail  to  stairs. 

068  Swing  doors  out. 

659  Swing  doors  out.  v 

660  Swing  doors  out. 

661  Swing  doors  out. 

662  Swing  doors  out. 

663  Swing  doors  out. 

664  Swing  doors  out. 

665  Swing  doors  out. 

667  Swing  doors  out. 

668  Swina:  doors  out. 

669  Ventilate  closets— conform  to  sec.  2,  chapter  232,  laws  of  Wisconsin.    Swing 

doors  out. 

671  Swing  doors  o:]t. 


SUMMARIES. 

The  following  summaries  show,  for  the  factories  in  "other 
places,"  the  number  of  each  of  the  different  classes  of  objects 
examined,  the  conditions  of  same,  and  the  number  of  orders  in 
each  case,  as  reported  by  the  inspectors  during  the  period  cov- 
ered. A  close  study  of  these  facts  will  reveal  not  only  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  our  duties,  but  the  conditions,  as  a  whole,  of 
the  factories  included  with  respect  to  the  factory  laws. 

1  Establishments:    Number   inspected,   683. 

2  When  established:   5  years  ago  or  less,  201;  10  years  ago  but   more  than 

5,  143;  15  years  ago  but  more  than  10,  70;  more  than  15  years  ago,  214. 

3  Buildings:    Number  inspected,  1,062. 


Kind  and  height. 

Wood 

Brick 

Stone 

Iron 

ToUlt 


1 

story. 

2 
stories. 

8 
stories. 

stories. 

282 

806 

53 

6 

120 

130 

88 

15 

14 

20 

10 

4 

17 

18 

6 

1 

448 

468 

108 

16 

B 
stories. 


6 
stories. 


.torias.|To«^ 


80S 
48 
41 
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4  Hours  of  labor  dally:    Date  of  Inspection,  33  firms,  12  hours;  33  firms,  11 

hours;  &7tt  firms,  lo  hours;  &  firms,  it  hours;  14  firms,  8  hours. 

5  Number  of  establishments  In  operation,  670;  Idle,  13. 

6  Number  employed:    Male,  20,628;  female,  2,197;  total,  22,826;  under  16  years, 

4ito;  uuuei'  14  yeara   wituouc  permit,  2Z;   with  permit,  17. 

7  Number  of  firms  requiring  night  work  of  children,  ;  number  of  children 

eix'ected  by  orders,  t)it. 

8  Boilers:    Total   number,  834;   number   insured,   443;   number  of  firms  using 

steam  lor  motive  power,  46i>;  eiectrlciiy,  7;  gus,.  64;  water,  o3. 

9  Persons  employed  on  each  fioor:    Basement,  300;   fii*st,  8,265;  second,  4,217; 

third,  bto;  fourth,  7U;  nftu,  ;  sixth,  ,  seventh,  . 

10  Fire   escapes:    Total   number,   29;    number    in   good   or   fair   condition,    26; 

number  of  buiiuiugs  tiin^  or  tour  stones  viupioying  2o  persons  or  more 
not  provided  witn  escapes,  9;  number  of  escapes  oidereu,  9. 

11  8tandplpcs  and  automatic  sprinklers:    Number  of  buildings  having  outside 

stauupipes,  75;  inside,  180;  number  having  hose  connections,  24o;  number 
of  builuings  provioeu   wiih  automatic  spiiukiers,  :sa;  number  of  orders, 

;  number  of   buildings  connected   wun   steam  pump,   83;   number  of 

buildings  connected   wan  citw  hydrant,   61. 

12  Stairways:    Number    between    each    floor,    basement    and    first,    177;    first 

and  second,  b88;  second  and  third,  12^;  third  ana  fourth,  27;  fourth  and 
fifth,  6;  fifth  and  sixth,  2. 
Number  of  stairways  enclosed,  233;  outside  stairway,  87;  number  of  orders 
aifecting  stairs,  19. 

13  Elevators:    Number,  99;  number  with  cables  In  fair  or  good  condition,  69; 

number  of  automatic  aoors,  23;  swinging,  15;  sliding,  Vt;  bars,  2o;  number 
with  different  doors  other  than  automatic  on  eacn  fioor,  — ^-;  number 
operated  by  boy  under  16  years,  ;  number  of  orders,  40. 

14  Communication  between  work  rooms  and  engineer:    Number  of  buildings 

where  connections  are  necessary,  352;  number  provided  with  the  same, 
326;  number  of  each  kind  used:  electricity,  lOO;  tubes,  4;  whistles,  204. 
Number  of  connections  ordered,  27. 

15  Machinery:    Number   of   machines   or   parts   of   machinery    in   the  various 

buildings  affected  by  orders  Issued,  Z21;  number  of  orders,  221. 

16  Emery  wheels:    Number,  620;  number  in  fair  condition,  319;  average  speed, 

l,4bO;  number  provided   with  guards,  50;  suction  devices,  4;  number  of 

guards  and  suction  devices  ordered,  247. 

• 

17  Hoists:    Number,  56;  number  in  good  or  fair  condition,  35;  orders  affecting 

same,  21. 

18  Vat8,   pans,  etc.:    Number,  237;  number  provided   with  safety  guards,  182; 

l^uards  not  necessary,  5&;  number  of  orders  Issued  affecting  tnem,  . 

19  Doors  or  exits:    Basement,  129;  number  first  floor,  3,S88;  number  swinging 

In,  1,786;  out,  6t)7;  both,  ;  slide,  799;  number  of  buildings  on   which 

doors  are  fastened  during  working  hours  as  not  to  permit  of  ready 
egress^  ;  number  of  orders  affecting  doors,  1,786. 

20  Sanitary  condition:    Number  of  rooms  poorly   ventilated   or  overcrowded, 

;  number  of  rooms  mechanically  ventilated,  341;   number  of  closets, 

366;  number  of  closets  in  fair  or  good  condition,  2d9;  number  of  orders 
affecting  sanitary  condition,  107. 

21  Number  of  buildings  in   which  explosives  or  inflammable  compounds  are 

kept,  75;  oi*ders  issued,  I. 

22  Number  of  buildings  In  which  men  and  women  are  required  to  clean  ma- 

chinery while  It  is.  in  motion,  1;  orders  affecting  this,  1. 

23  Number  of  buildings  in  which  seats  are  provided  for  females,  235;  number 

of  orders  affecting  this,  . 

24  Number  of  accidents.  38. 

25  Number  of  bulldinirs  in  which  orders  were  Issued,  484;  total  number  of  or- 

ders issued,  2,996. 

The  preceding  presentations  in  this  part  relate  to  factories 
and  workshops.  The  facts  presented  have  been  compiled  of  the 
reports  of  the  inspection,  and  show,  for  each  establishment  in- 
spected, the  number  of  buildings  occupied  for  manufacturing 
purposes ;  the  number  of  persons  employed,  classified  as  to  sex  j 
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the  number  of  boilers  and  amount  of  power  used ;  and  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  orders  issued.  For  each  of  the  larger 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  state,  and  for  the  smaller  places, 
as  combined,  is  also  found  a  kind  of  a  summary  of  the  inspec- 
tions and  of  the  orders  issued.  The  data  thus  presented  are  of 
considerable  importance.  They  show  not  only  the  employinj; 
capacity,  the  amount  of  power  used,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  work  was  carritd  on.  In  the  two  presentations  which 
follow  these  facts  for  the  state  are  summarized : 

SUMMARIES. 

Showing:  for  each  of  the  29  larger  manufacturing  places  in  the  state  and  for  all  other 
places  combined,  the  number  of^stablishments  inspected,  and  the  number  of  buildiDgs 
occupied,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  boilers  and  amount  of  povrer 
used  b}'  these  establishments,  as  well  as  the  total  for  all. 


In- 
dex 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

'6 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

n 
11 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
90 


Name  OF  City. 


Appleton  

Ashland 

Beloit 

Chippewa  Falls  . . ., 

£au  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Qroen  Bay 

Janesville 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha) 

La  Crosso 

Madison 

Manitowoc  

Marinette , 

Marshfield 

Menasha  

Menomonie r. 

MerriU 

Milwaukee 

Oconto 

Oshkosh  

Racine 

Rhinelander 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Wausau 

Other  Places 

Totals 


4 

s 
5?: 


48 
2t 
35 
14 
42 
40 
40 
41 
17 
24 
7< 
37 
29 
'^ 
17 
17 
11 
13 

69i 
14 
70 
94 
14 
54 
24 
51 
27 
17 
21 

683 


2,319 


Buildings. 

EMPXjOTBS. 

BOILEBS. 

m 

S 

• 
OS 

3  storie 
eight 

u 

p 

• 

00 

e 
13 

• 
CO 

OS 

• 

s 

nder 
in  h 

^ 

6 

& 

a 

s 
'A 

D 

« 

D 

41 

18 

1,452 

412 

1,864 

SO 

5'« 

6.(»0 

41 

6 

79 

20 

799 

2 

6: 

3.7» 

52 

10 

1,81» 

^316 

2,»« 

15 

37 

2,417 

87 

8 

>        629 

51 

680 

8 

13 

1.10) 

4! 

9 

1. 720 

247 

1,967 

&> 

5:i 

4,1» 

49 

16 

1,314 

^^ 

1,747 

85 

V> 

2,147 

53 

10 

1,363 

196 

1,559 

9J 

15 

3.trr7 

29 

20 

1,072 

456 

1,.V.»8 

50 

:r7 

2,«a 

n 

7 

395 

101 

AV^ 

8 

21 

1,923 

33 

11 

2,7'8 

530 

H.3I8 

227 

51 

4.M» 

'!3 

29 

2,670 

949 

3, 519 

145 

115 

&,«z 

29 

iO 

1,138 

123 

1.2ft1 

IH 

28 

1,811 

2s 

•) 

92i 

«S 

987 

20 

vn 

2,428 

36 

•> 

l.^Srt 

53 

1,839 

25 

87 

6,9U 

18 

3 

813 

»13 

32 

2!0 

1.9S:. 

20 

17 

1,431 

193 

1,621 

77 

31 

K,Xfi 

19 

1 

743 

5 

748 

15 

23 

1,W 

16 

3 

l,»i4 

4 

1,33{S 

92 

42 

3,870 

8&'» 

480 

41,286 

8,017 

49,20:i 

3,155 

8.59 

72,  ae 

27 

2 

82> 

74 

891 

?« 

31 

3,  IK 

76 

24 

3,930 

676 

4,fi06 

3(10 

96 

T.4{<3 

118 

57 

5,689 

1,159 

6.S4H 

319 

lOS 

10,6i« 

24 

7 

!S91 

10 

601 

6 

34 

t,Z<^ 

62 

48 

4,701 

368 

5,069 

466 

81 

7.S85? 

38 

3 

733 

170 

908 

11 

32 

2,»:»7 

60 

15 

2,507 

un 

2,614 

31 

90 

B,78S 

24 

12 

445 

105 

550 

«12 

32 

1,613 

27 

3 

588 

09 

657 

19 

27 

1.612 

24 

3 

1,536 

12 

1,W8 

118 

47 

4.525* 

911 

141 

20,628 

2?  197 

22,825 

495 

j     831 

5S,4t>2 

2,fc86 

980 

107,629 

17,088 

124,717 

5,996 

1  S,C59 

248,442 
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The  above  summaries  relate  to  the  places,  establishments  and 
buildings  inspected,  the  persons  employed,  and  the  boilers 
used.  As  to  the  places  inspected  we  find  that  29  are  given 
separately,  and  that  all  other  places,  are  incljided  under  "Other 
I^laces."  In  all,  about  175  manufacturing  places  in  the  state 
were  visited  and  inspected  from  time  to  time  between  June, 
189D,  and  September,  1890,  or  the  period  covered  in  this  part. 

The  establishments  inspected  number  2,319,  Of  these  697, 
or  about  30  per  cent,  were  in  Milwaukee;  939,  or  40.5  per  cent, 
were  in  28  of  the  other  larger  places ;  and  683,  or  29.5  per  cent., 
in  "other  places"  in  the  state. 

In  all,  3,866  buildings  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  were 
inspected.  Of  these,  2,886,  or  74.7  per  cent.,  were  less  than 
three  stories  in  height,  and  980,  or  25.3  per  cent,  were  three 
stories  or  more  in  height.  Of  all  the  buildings  included, 
1,345,  or  24.8  per  cent.,  w^ere  in  Milwaukee. 

The  establislmients  thus  inspected  employed  124,717  per- 
sons. Of  these  90,541,  or  72.6  per  cent.,  were  males,  and 
17,088,  or  27.4  per  cent,  were  females.  Those  who  were  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age  numbered  5,996,  or  4.8  per  cent. 

In  point  of  persons  employed  as  well  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect Milwaukee  occupies  the  first  place.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  number  for  that  city  is  49,203,  or  practically  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  for  the  state.  Of  those  thus  employed  in  Milwau- 
kee, 83.7  per  cent,  were  males  and  16.3  per  cent,  were  females, 
while  6.4  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons,  or  children  who  wer  under 
16  years  of  ago  52.6  per  cent,  were  found  in  Milwaukee.  In 
other  words,  out  of  the  5,996  children  under  this  age  for  the 
state,  3,155  were  employed  in  the  above  city. 

We  also  find  from  the  above  summaries  that  3,059  boilers 
with  248,442  horse  power  were  used  by  tlie  establishments  in- 
spected. This  is  an  average  of  about  -81  horse  power  to  each 
boiler.  In  this  respect  also  Milwaukee  leads  with  over  28  per 
cent,  of  the  boilers,  and  29  per  cent,  of  the  horse  power  for  the 
state. 

The  following  summaries  show,  for  the  state,  the  number, 
nature  and  condition  of  the  objects  inspected,  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  orders  issued. 
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Esiahlishments  Inspected. — As  seen  above,  2,319  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  inspected  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  period  covered  in  this  part,  or  from  June,  1899,  to  October, 
1900.  Of  these  establishments  2,281  were  in  operation  at  the 
time  when  full  reports  were  made,  and  38  were  idle.  Each 
plant  gave  the  date  when  established,  and  from  this  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  compiled : 


When  Established. 

5  j'cars  ago  or  less  

10  years  ugo  but  more  than  5  . 
15  years  ago  but  more  thau  10. 
More  than  15  j-ears  ago 


No.  Establishments. 


\ 


616 
506 
352 
846 


Totals 2,319 

We  see  from  this  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  establish- 
ments were  established  10  years  ago  or  more,  ^j  date  of 
establishment  is  here  meant  the  data  when  the  present  manage- 
ment took  charge,  not  the  data  when  plant  was  created. 

Buildings  Inspected:  The  reports  show,  that  3,866  building 
were  inspected  in  detail.  The-se  buildings  have  been  classified 
according  to  material  of  which  constructed  and  height.  The 
result  of  this  classification  appears  in  the  following  table. 


Kind'^ 
and 
Height. 


Wood... 
Brick.. 
Stone. . . 
Iron.... 

Totals 


1 

story. 


72.-> 


:)ul 
32 
63 


2 

St'rios. 


1,371 


813 

5  3 

44 

55 


3 
St'ries. 


1.-36 

329 

36 

28 


Loa-) 


.'V49 


1 

4 

St'riefi. 

5 
St'ries. 

6 
Stries. 

7 
St'ries. 

8 
St'ries 

9 
StVies. 

a* 

8 

1 

4 

3 

168 

81 

53 

27 

3 

•> 

8 

3 

9 

1 

3 

3 

•  •••  •••• 

14 

3 

10 

224 

101 

55 

37 

9 

15 

Total:;. 


1,744 

1,S10 

138 

186 


3.S5S 


In  the  classification  as  to  height  the  two  story  building  shows 
the  greatest  number,  or  JL,505.  Next  in  number  is  the  one  story 
building  in  point  of  number  is  the  third  in  order.  From  this 
point  up  there  s  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  buildings  of 
the  diffeernt  heights. 

In  the  classification  as  to  kind  of  building  or  material  of 
which  constructed,  it  is  found  that  more  buildings  are  made  of 
brick  and  wood  than  of  any  other  material.     Thus,  those  con- 
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striicted  of  brick  number  1,810;  those  of  wood  1,744;  those  of 
stone,  12G,  those  of  Iron  186. 

The  buildings  thus  inspected  do  not  constitute  all  the  build- 
ings used  by  the  establishments  in  question.  Owing  to  pres- 
sure of  work,  the  inspection  was  limited  to  buildings  in  which 
manufacturing  was  actually  carried  6n,  Warehouses  and 
buildings  where  inspection  was  thought  less  needed  were 
passed  by,  and  not  included  in  the  above  number. 

Hours  of  Labor:  The  summaries  under  this  head  shows  the 
number  of  the  establishments  in  each  case  which  were  in  opera- 
tion a  specified  number  of  hours  each  day: 

Number  of  Establishments.  Hours  Dally. 

46  8 

1  8.5 

90  9 

25  9.5 

1.945  10 

46  11 

118  '. 12 

38  idle 

Total.... 2,319 

ThoRo  figures  point  to  the  fact  that  10  house  constitute  a 
day's  work  in  this  state  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
establishments.  Of  the  2,271  plants  in  operation  when  the  re- 
port was  made,  1,945,  or  85.6  adhered  to  the  ten-hour  day. 

Persons  employed:  The  establishments  included  here  em- 
ployed 124,717  persons,  of  whom  107,629  were  male,  17,088 
were  female  and  5,996  under  16  years  of  age.  Of  those  under 
IC  years  1,096  were  under  14  years,  and  of  these  only  257  had 
the  requisite  permit. 

Classified  as  the  floor  or  part  of  the  building  where  these 
j)ersons  were  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection  we  have  the 
following  result: 

Place  of  work.  No.  of  ix»rsons. 

Basement  3,665 

First  floor  56.764 

Sooond  floor  27.933 

Third  floor  10.062 

Koiirt h  floor  3,677 

Fifth  floor  \,?M 

Sixth  floor  463 

Other  floor  28.5 

Other  places  20.562 

Totals    124,717 
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Here  we  find  the  number  of  persons  on  each  floor  from  the 
basement  to  the  sixth.  Those  above  the  sixth  floor  are  classified 
as  '^other  floors ;''  and  those  who  were  employed  on  no  particular 
floor  but  rather  anywhere  where  needed  are  grouped  under 
''Other  Places.'^  In  the  basements  3,665  persons  were  em- 
ployed. On  the  first  floor  56,76-1  persons.  This  is^the  highest 
number.  The  second  floor  shows  27,933,  or  less  than  one-half 
as  many  as  on  the  first.  From  the  first  the  peisons  gradually 
decreases  in  number  as  each  floor  above  it  is  reached.  Those 
classed  in  no  particular  place  numbered  20,562. 

There  were  as  said  5,1)96  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
All  of  these  were  effected  by  the  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
1899  and  consequently  by  the  orders. 

Boilers,  etc:  Steam  is  the  common  motive  power  in  the 
large  proportion  of  all  factories.  Electricity  is  slowly  gaining 
ground  and  Gas  or  Gasoline  are  used  in  the  smaller  shops,  but 
steam  has  not  been  displaced  to  any  considerable  extent.  Water 
power  is  also  used,  though  not  very  extensively.  Of  the  boilers 
used  for  generating  steam  a  careful  count  was  made,  and  they 
were  found  to  number  3,059.  Of  this  number  1,936,  or  about 
63  per  cent,  were  insured  and  inspected.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  Boilers  used  in  connec- 
tion with  manufacturing  are  uninspected. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  each  case  which  used  Steam, 
Electricity,  Gas,  or  Water  for  motive  power  are  given  below : 

Power  used.  No.  estabUshmenta, 

Stoaiii  1,792 

i:  I  CO  t  rl  cl  t  y  1 70 

(ias  or  gasoline  157 

Water  power  97 

No  power  , 103 

Totals  : 2,319 

From  the  above  figures  it  appears  that  1792,  or  about  77  per 
cent,  of  all  the  establishment  included,  used  steam  power. 
Electricity  is  the  next  in  order  of  importance,  while  Gas  is 
third.  Water  power  is  not  used  by  a  very  large  percentage,  but 
those  using  it  are  usually  large  in  point  of  productive  and  em- 
ploying capacity.  Thus  the  greater  proposition  of  all  paper  and 
pulp  mills  in  the  state  are  driven  by  water. 
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Fire  escapes,  siandplpes,  etc:  The  law  requires  that  all 
factories  and  workshops  three  or  more  stories  in  height  in  which 
25  or  more  persons  are  employed  shall  be  provided  with  fire 
escapes  and  standnipes.  Of  the  factories  inspected  692  came 
within  this  law,  and  of  these  only  600  were  provided  with  the 
necessary  escape.  Orders  to  erect  fire  escapes  on  92  buildings 
were  therefore  issued  and  enforced. 

Many  buildings  on  which  there  were  no  fire  escapes,  were 
fixed  up  with  standpii^es  and  hose  connections.  In  all,^  1,266 
buildings  were  so  equipped ;  and  of  these  323  also  had  automatic 
sprinklers. 

Of  the  600  fire  escapes  which  were  found  only  414  were  in 
good,  or  the  best  condition.  Those  in  anyway  defecitve  were 
ordered  repaired. 

Stairway,  etc:  Under  the  factory  laws  stairways  must  be 
kept  in  a  safe  condition.  All  stairways  were  therefore  in- 
spected. The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  stair- 
ways inspected. 

Between  bnsemont  nnd  first  floor  905 

Between  first  and  second  lloor  2,386 

Between  wecond  and  tlilrd  floor  996 

Between  third  nnd  fonrth  floor  440 

Between  fourth  und  flfth  floor  208 

Between  other  floors  96 

Totnl 5,031 

The  numl^er  of  inside  stairways  examined  was  5,031.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  572  outside  stairways  were  also  looked  after, 
tnaking  the  total  numl)er  5,603.  Of  these  1,784  stairwas  were 
rnclosod.  All  but  106  were  in  good  or  fair  condition,  and,  for 
the  repairs  of  these  orders  were  issued. 

Elevators,  Hoists,  etc.:  These  are  also  within  the  inspection 
laws  and  were  therefore  examined.  Of  the  961  elevators  in- 
spectetl,  719  were  in  good  or  fair  condition.     The  242  which  in 

one  way  or  another  were  not  up  to  the  standard  were  ordered 
improved. 

As  to  the  kind  of  doors  used  on  the  elevators  it  was  found  that 
199  elevators  had  automatic  doors;  97  swing  doors;  167  sliding 
doors ;  463  elevators  had  bars  or  other  means  for  closing. 

Of  the  370  hoists  inspected  242  were  in  good  or  fair  condi- 
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tion.     The  number  for  which  orders  had  to  be  issued  was  thus 

128. 

Communication  or  signals  between  engineer  and  workrooms: 
Such  signals  required  by  law.  A  close  investigation  regarding 
them  was  therefore  made.  Of  the  whole  number  of  establish- 
ments inspect(»d  such  signals  were  required  of  1,437.  Of  these 
only  1,230  were  in  compliance  with  the  law,  while  207  were  in 
riolation  of  it.  Those  in  violation  of  the  law  were  ordered  to 
provide  proper  signals  without  delay. 

Of  the  1,230  signals  in  use  753  consisted  of  electric  bells;  53 
of  speaking  tubes;  and  424  of  steam  whistles.  Of  the  estab- 
lishments lacking  signals,  however,  41  had  clutch  pulleys  for 
stopping  or  reversing  machinery  in  case  of  accident.  This  ar- 
rangement is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  effective  as  signals,  or  the 
communications  required  by  law. 

Macliinery:  The  laws  requiring  guards  on  dangerous 
machinery  were  strictly  enforced.  To  enumerate  the  different 
machines,  or  parts  of  machinery,  which  received  and  required 
attention  would  take  too  much  space,  even  it  it  could  be  done* 

Machinery  varies  with  the  industry.    In  some  cases  the  whole  of 

«  t/ 

one  machine  is  dangerous  and  should  be  protected,  in  other 
cases  only  a  small  part  of  it  comes  within  the  law.  In  all 
1,820  orders  for  guarding  machinery  were  issued.  Many  of 
these  orders,  however,  covered  several  different  and  separate 
parts,  and  therefore  cover  several  times  as  many  dangerous 
places^  as  the  actual  number  of  the  orders. 

Emery  wheels:  In  all  2,748  emery  wheels  were  inspected. 
Of  these  192  were  provided  with  guards,  and  86  with  suction 
devices.  The  average  speed  of  each  1,450  revolutions  per 
minute.  Only  879  wheels  were  in  first  class  condition.  The 
guards  and  suction  devices  ordered  numbered  1,591.  The  law 
relating  to  emery  wheels  has  been  very  strictly  enforced. 

Vais,  pans,  etc, :  About  5,261  vats,  pans  or  structures  of  this 
nature  from  which  danger  may  arise  w^ere  inspected.  Of  these 
2,040  were  safely  protected,  while  3,003  either  did  not  .need  or 
could  not  be  protected.  Those  requiring  guards  thus,  munbered 
218,  and  on  these  protection  of  a  suitable  nature  was  ordered. 
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Doors,  exits:  About  12,908  doors,  or  exits  from  buildings 
were  inspected.  Of  these  5,322  swing  out  or  were  sliding,  leav- 
ing 7,576  which  s\vung  in  contrary  to  law.  Orders  to  have  these 
swing  out  were,  of  course,  issued. 

Sanitary  cndition:  This  term  in  the  law  is  somewhat  in- 
definite. It  is  often  diflScult  to  determine  what  really  consti- 
tutes bad  sanitary  condition.  Poor  ventilation,  overcrowding, 
bad  condition  of  water  closets  come  within  this  term.  About 
1,286  workrooms  where  mechanical  ventilation  was  needed  were 
found.  We  also  discovered  18  rooms  that  were  badly  over- 
crowded, and  645.  closets  that  were  in  bad  condition.  In  all 
663  establishments  were  ordered  to  remedy  conditions  such  as 
those  described  here. 

Miscellaneous:  Of  the  buildings  inspected,  218  were  found 
in  which  explosives  were  kept.  As  conditions  of  this  kind  are 
not  regulated  by  law,  no  specific  orders  could  be  made. 

Seats  for  female  employes  as  required  by  law  were  provded 
by  989  establishments,  and  32  others  were  requird  to  do  so.  The 
seats  thus  found  were  largely  provided  during  1899  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  that  year  requiring  such  seats. 

The  accidents  reported  during  1899  numbered  397-  These, 
however,  dod  not,  by  far,  include  all  the  accident  which  occurred 
during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire employes  to  report  accidents,  a  complete  record  of  same 
is  out  of  the  question.  Correct  information  of  this  nature 
is  seldom  voluntarily  given. 

Orders:  The  following  orders  effecting  factories  and  work- 
shops, as  classified  here,  were  thus  issued  and  enforced. 

Kmployment  of  children  5,996 

New  fire  escapes  92 

Defective  fire  escapes  to  be  repaired  186 

Stairways   106 

Elevators  242 

Hoists 128 

Signals  between  engineer  and  work  room 207 

Machinery  ...•...' 1,820 

Rmery  wheels 1,591 

Vats,  pans,  etc 218 

Doors,  exits  7,576 

Banitary  condition  668 

8«att  for  females  1,021 

Totoli  MM ,MM 19,878 
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The  orders  thus  issued  are  thus  not  onlv  manv  an  actual  num- 
ber  but  cover  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  Even  a  most  casual 
study  of  them  will  show  that  the  safety  of  the  workers  is  closely 
guarded.  Xot  only  are  children  prevented  from  becoming  wage 
earners  during  the  age  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  both  their  minds  and  their  bodies,  but  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  accidents  and  injurious  conditions  to  the 
adults.  The  state  is  interested  in  intelligent  and  healthy  citi- 
zens and  to  this  end  is  constantly  enacting  and  enforcing  pro- 
tective laws.  The  progress  in  this  respect  during  the  last  few 
vearg  has  been  little  less  than  remarkable. 

As  the  above  exhibit  shows,  19,878  orders  were  actually  is- 
sued during  the  period  covered.  The  greater  number  of  these 
affected  children,  doors,  etc.  Thus  we  see  that  those  effecting 
children  numbered  5,996,  and  that  those  effecting  doors  footed 
up  to  7,576.  The  remaining  orders  are  divided  among  other 
violations.  While  manv  orders  were  thus  issued,  the  number 
of  objects  effected  is  still  greater.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
each  order  effecting  machinery  of  all  kinds,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion, etc.,  generally  called  for  several  changes  or  improvements. 
In  this  way  the  improvements  called  for  often  exceed  the  orders 
in  number.  The  above  exhibit  conveys  a  fairly  good  idea,  not 
only  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  present  term  in  the  way 
of  enforcing  the  factory  laws  in  this  state,  but  it  also  indicates 
the  scope  of  these  laws.  That  all  this  work  has  resulted  in  some 
good  will  hardly  be  questioned. 
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Name* 


Ackerman,  R 

Arocena.  J.  &  Co  . .. 

Artz,  Jac.  J 

Raumbaeh,  Aug.  W 

Bayer,  A.  A 

Reaty,  Reuben 

Bohlm^,  Fred 

Bejsovic,  Joseph  . .. 

Belaud.  M 

Bens,  Qeorflre 


Bemauer,  William. 

Berndt,  C 

Bestian,  Gustav 

Beulke,  Herman.... 

Boumle,  B 

BevoniDfir,  Charles  . 

Hier^ach.  C 

Blank,  William  .... 

Boehlein,  John 

Boehm,  F 


Boetcher.  P 

Borf^r,  John 

Brockaw,  H 

Brencle  ^  Co 

Bretthauer,  Henry 

Buech.  H.  W 

Bonn,  Harvey 

Cassell,  Ed 

i''hristian8en,  J.  I  . 
Dees*  Angtuit 


I>ewitz,  Wm 

DickerhoiT,  Ttieo 

Dietz,  Frank  J 

Dipple,  Chaa 

Doctor,  C.  M 

Doctor.  P.  L 

Dreher,  Fred 

Duebring,  Frederick. 

Dunkpr,  Herman 

^  £affle  Cigar  Factory  . 

Eckhardt,  Julias  E  .. 

Khlert,  Frank 

Fandrew,  Wm 

Felsecker,  Jas.  J 

Felaeckar,  V.  B 

Felten.  P.  G 

Fernandez,  Bernardo 

Fiebrantz,  Fred 

Fiodler.  Otto 

Fiacfaedick.  H.  F 


Addbess. 


522 -Sth  Ave 
4:h5  E.  Water 
334-14thSt. 
122V- 12th  St 
83^$  Grove  St 
229ReodSt  . 
1W6— 16lhSt. 
•i36-14th  St. 
1305-I2th  St 
7S2-9th  St... 


St. 


1028  Walnut  St 

2l2-4th  St 

to2-7th  St 

904— 12th  St 

1522  Cherry  St 

60rf-2dSt 

Cor.  10th  A  Prairie.. 
13U7  l«ond  du  Lao  Av. 

661~14th  St 

494  Mitchell  St 

747-lOth  St 

64&— 11th  Ave 

Green  Bay  Road 

2405  Chestnut  St 

Blue  Mound  Road. .. 

822  Kinni'c  Ave 

5^3-2dSt 

53S— nth  St 

1807  Walnut  St 

371-3d  St 


712-12th  St 

5V9  Grove  St 

418  Harmon  St 

720  Walnut  St  .... 
499  Madison  St  ... 
1032  Teuton  ia  Ave 

108  North  St 

349— 12th  St 

731— 7th  St. 


Total  for  50  establishments . 
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Tadlb  I.-CIGAR  FACTORIES- MILWAUKEE. -Continnod. 


Name. 


Flandenmeyer.  P... 
Fle'iicbmaDii,  Chas. 

Frank.  M  

Frantz  Erail  — 
Friedrich,    H.  F... 
Freii«che.  Joseph  .. 
Froeinminp:,  D.  J .  i . . 

Frohbach,  A  

Fuerkert,  H.  F 

Garcia.  A 


Geor^,   Emil  H . . 

Gerup,  Isador 

Glenn"»chlrd.  G... 

Goebel,  P 

Goldsf*in.  A 

Goll,  WiljiaDi 

Graap,  Wm 

Grabner.  Emil  — 
Graf  &  Raanrlfiin. 
Grapp,  August  — 


Guenther,  Otto... 
Guetzlaff,  Robert 
Haa$ae,  Hnrmaii  .. 
Haefpr,  Frauz  — 

Haorther,  F 

Hahn,  Frod  

Hahn.  J'^cob 

Hahn,  R 

Hamotner.  John . . 
Harror,  Add  ph.. . 


Harris.  Max 

nas"«ert,  John 

Heibor.  Felix 

Hoibold,  Peter 

Heicher, Jacob    .... 

Heira,  John    

Heitmann,  Wm 

Heller.  Jos    

Hellmuth,  Chas.  F. 
Henges,  Peter  Li  — 


Henner,  H 

Hermann.  B 

Herman,  D 

Hermann,   H  &  C. 
T'^errick,  Joseph... 

Hitz,  Georj?o  

Hoohstein,  Phil  H. 
Hoffraeister,  VVm.. 

Hoffher.  A 

Hoffmann,  Jnc — 


Addbess. 


422  Center  St  

2S.'S2  Fond  Hu  Lac  Av 

682  Scott  St 

735-12th  St  

1107  Island  Ave 

1C2'GH]ena  St 

Meinecke  &  21st  St. . 

213-IRth  St 

lOU  Weil  St 

453E.  Water  St 


991— 7th  St  

73R  German ia  St 

100  Ferry  St  

Tm  Oneida  St 

314  State  St 

1707M;  F'd  du  Lac  Av 

837-3rdSt 

13n8-2ftthSt 

417-42r)-7th  St 

1204-12thSt 

732 -5th  St 

128  Oneida  St 

n42-24thSt 

201  VlierSt 

18<»-5rhSt 

8i7-'?0thSt 

573  Clinton  St 

4(W-19th.St 

318  Garfield  Ave 

Cor.  FArrv  &  S.  W.  St 

iOOfi-2rithSt 

451  E.  Wrtter  St 


8-2:^-9th  St 

Watertown  Rond 

Cor.  Forst  Hme&Uth 

8«1  National  Ave 

1061-8thSt •.... 

iniO  Central  St 

422-12th  St 


417— flth  St 

203  Grand  Ave 

52'*  Grand  *  ve 

7«>-3rd  St 

70R-13thSt 

379-5thSt 

88<-inSt 

Cor.  2nd  &  Grand  Ave 

1007-24thH.St 

8i»l-8thSt 


Total  for  50  establishments 
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Tablb  I  -cigar  FACTORIKS-MILWAUKEE.-Continued. 


Naxb. 


"olshouM^r,  Wm 

Haber,  Carl 

iiuaser,  M 

HuDtemann,  Wm 

•lawotskl,  F       

Jawonki.  J 

Jondtzejewaki,  Frank. 

Kass,  Jaa 

Kaiser,  A 

Kehrea,  Qeorge 


Keifer.F 

Kelbe,  Win 

Kernd,   Eva . 

Kema.  J 

Kimmor,  Chas 

Klabemae,  H 

Klatt,  R .  W 

Kleiu,  John , 

Klenk.  EmU 

Klinkert.  J 


Koch  Cigar  Co 

Kohn.  Jaiius 

Kasack.  Wm 

Knohne,  Aagust 

Kukla.F 

Xjaeisch.  Peter 

Laoffnnbeinrich,  Paal. 

Laseck,  B 

Leo.  O^ian  F 

Lembke,  Frank  C 


Lepsch.  Chas 

Liar,  Ueorge 

Liebermann,  Robert , 

Liebaohwisky,  Abiaham. 

Lippert,  Adolph 

Lippert,  Fred 

Lippert.  U.  L 

Loo:3e,  H 

Luell,  Geonre 

Logner,  Otto 


Lynch,  Ja«.  J 

Mahnke.  Theo 

Manning.  B.  J 

Marcus,  Stanislaus.... 

Mapohauer,  J 

Mathias.  John 

McLaughlin.  James Q. 

Meissner,  E 

Mews,  Charles 

Meyer,  Anton 


Address. 


607— 8rd  St 

1254— 3i-d  3t 

416-I5th  St 

Wa-8th  St 

71&-5th  St 

1519  Lloyd  St 

S95  Mitchell  St. ...... 

2146  Galena  St 

902  Vliet  St 

2362  Fond  du  Lac  Ave 


1P22  Meinecke  Ave. .. 

6^  Sttparior  St 

4.MlCherrvSt 

5:«-9th  St 

9-^r)  Teutooia  Ave .... 

877-2lMtSt 

908— Kin'ickimiicAvo 
Green  Bay  Road.... 

Wau watoj-a  St 

1207  Vliet  St 

.j:^2-8thSt 

164  Lee  St 

l075-20th  St  

281  Howell  Ave 

1-85— 10th  St 

400-bth  St 

998-15thSt 

Mt.WnHhitigton  Road 
En.ot  Milwaokee 
1429-Oth  St 


820  Germania  St... 

4fi0— 13th  St  

1390-»rd  St 

4.53-3rd  St 

5«*— 3rd  St  

«52-18th  St 

8I5-I9th  St 

459— 31  St   St 

667  Greenfield  Ave. 
8J0-I7th  St 


1(K>— 11th  St 

Pt. Washington  Road 

447  Mitchell  St 

69-12th  St 

623-lOth  St 

8-56Boffam  St 

4:«— ardSt 

719— 13th  St  

3231  Center  St 

1909  Wright  St 


Total  for  50  establishments 


67 


Persons 

Em- 

PLOYED  AT  Date 

OF  Inspection. 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Table  I.-CIGAR  FACTORIES -MILWAUKEE.- Con  tinned. 


Namb. 


MUler,  Wm  P 

Milwaukee  Ci#rar  Co. 

Machile  George 

Moehriag.  Henry 

Maeller,  Henrv 

Mueller,  Jacob 

Mueller,  J.  A 

Neidhoefer,  L 

Neidner.  H.  A 

Nenstadt  Cigar  Co  . . 


NeuzuUng,  J   

Neveostoeckliu,  Jacob 

Notbash,  He  nry 

Oberwptter,  G 

Olson,  Carl  M 

Pagenkop,  Henry 

Peilotfer,  John  J 

Pelt,  Math 

Pepper,  Henry 

Pfeifer,  John 


Pfeifer.  Wm 

Pfeiflf«r,  P.  W 

Ponick,  Hermann. 
Preval,  Jolm  L.... 

Puttier  Bros.  Co. . . 
Rasch,  Jacob'  .... 
Ratoczyfiki,  Nick 

Ranch.  H , 

Raub,  Frank  A.... 


Richard,  William 

Retelaff .  O.  F 

Renter,  Andrew  J. . . 
Richter.  George  P 
Hickert,  Frank  ... 

Riemer,  Louis 

Riesch,  J 

Ripchen,  H.J 

Shabart,  Joseph.. . 
Schaefer,  John  L. 


Schaefer,  Simon 

Schau,  Chas 

Schebinger.  A 

Scheffler,  Chas 

Sheller,  Jacob 

Scheliinger  (fe  Tank. 
Schmidt,  August. . . . 
S-.hneider,  Phillip'.. 

School,  H 

Scholz,  Ferd 


AdoriUb. 


442  National  Ave. 

907-l8tSt 

931— 14th  St 

SIOGrove  St 

470-24thSt 

805-19thSt 

419Cnestnut  St.. 

9l7-l8thSt 

85l-5th  St 

•-428-2ith  St. 


6>2-5thSt. 

72:^HHdley  St 

li)06-20thSt 

18«  Cold  Soring  A V.*, 

23'i  '-JroveSt 

U92-7thSt 

5t«-20th  Ave 

507  National  Av«  

i;<9Gre?n  Bay  Ave... 
{y52-i5Ave 

731Gormania  St 

283-:idSt 

707  Hadley  St 

8d»-;MSt 

i230  VlietSt 

4^3  E  Water  St  

467-22dSt. 

975  Forest  Home  Ave 

1061— 3d  St 

429-13thAve  

Town  Granville 

2U  Logan  Ave 

7ft5  BeecberSt 

871  Loe  St 

t>l8-2l8t  St 

485-l4thSt 

937Klnni'cAve 

ft5l  Union  St 

IHISLlvodSt 

82i  Winnebago  St... 


400  Grove  St 

l2>2-8thSt 

Green  Bay  Road 

595 -10th  St 

1139-6thSt 

:« I  Chestnut  St  . 
8Sl-19th  Ave  .... 

917— 6th  Ave ...... 

140:^ Center  St.... 

555— 3d  Street .... 


Total  for  50  Establishments. 


o 

H 

d 


151 
152 
15:4 
15  ( 
15> 
153 
IM 
158 
159 
160 

161 
16i 
163 
l«4 
165 
166 
167 
loS 


170 

171 
172 
17.4 
174 
175 
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180 

181 
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18:) 
1x4 
J8-» 
186 
187 
188 
1« 
190 

191 
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193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


Perhonk  Em- 
ployed AT  Date 
OF  Inspection. 
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18 
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Cm 
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Table  I.-CIGAR  FACTORIES -MILWAUKEE.- Continued. 


fW 


Name. 


Address. 


Hchoipr,  J 

Schrotr,  Frank 

Schube,  J 

Schueiienann,  Christ. 

Sclkultz,  AufiTust 

Schnltz,  Fred 

SchuDck,  J«)«eph 

Scliuster  &  Kloth 

Scliwauk.  J 

Schwartzbur»;,  H.  A.. 


Schwolbiirurer,  G  ... 

S<»ifert,  Richard 

Sloski  AKci'Jtcn 
Soldwedel,  Fred.... 
S.»clitinjfr.   Louis  — 
Spaar,  Edward  H. .. 
SpanirenberK.  Clias. 

Steffen,  Au(?ust 

Stoiii.  Carl 

Sterratb,  Math 


ion  WnluntSt 

39.">-llth  Ave 

660-17thSt 

W.  of  Mer  Park  Sta 

4«l-28thSt 

flll-9thSt 

912  Sherman  St 

U)67— 2d  St 

376— 15th  St 

551— North  Ave 


o 

o 

a 


Strakft,  Peter 

Stubbe,  Hu^oC 

Struinpf,  Ed 

Szymanski  &  Koceja  . 

Tameck,  Antou 

Thiemann,  C.  W 

Tico,S.  A 

Tro.'iter,  F 

Trodel,  .fohn, 


844-9thSt 

494— 1-lth  St 

10)3 -12th   St 

1085-4thSt 

1444-6th  St 

329-4thSt 

9U8  North  Ave 

493-27th  St 

I4ii2— 2«th  St 

l(Xi9  Kiunicklnnic  Av 


1315L->ydSt 

40»-5ch  St 

lan  Greenfield  St 
37?;  Mitchell  St  .. 
1216  Sherman  St 

717  North  Ave 

101l-27tli  St 

«fiO-;Wth  St 

138  Oneida  St    ... 


IJlrich,  H 1117  Cherry  St 


Ulrich,  William.. 
Van  Piedorson,  A. 
Wcld-^r.  Ernst  . . . . 
Viorheiliir,  A.  E... 

Vojct.  GuHtav 

Vort&Thielo 

Wachtjschwanz,  .A 

Waldekin,  J 

Waniferin,  W.  H.. 
Weber.  Nickolnus 


Wedemeyer,  Anton. 

Weil.H 

Wenzel,  Conrad 

WeHol<»ck,  Martin  .. 

Wieck.  J 

Widschmann.  Ernst 
Wei.^ndanffer,  Ch . 
WeisendanRer,  J.  K 

Wilkinson,  H.  L 

William,  Qustav 


373 -13th  St 

531  Grand  Ave... 

419  (rrove  St 

574  Potter  Ave  . . 
705  Lincoln  Ave. 

r.11-6thSt 

596- 12th  St 

1106-l«thSt  .... 
7l6(}arfield  Ave 
7.53-7! h  Si 


I  _ 


1 


896— 30th  St 

»^'9GnH*nbush  St  — 

n— l.<t  St 

6.S1 -10th  Ave 

434— 7th  St 

Pt  Wa«»hint?ton  Road 

1060  Island  Ave 

45:s-18th  St 

Wau  watona 

536-20th  Ave 


Total  for  50  establishments 


201 
202 

2J)3 
2')» 
2»)5 
206 
207 
20S 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 

223 
224 
2^5 
226 

228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
23:< 
234 
2:i5 
236 

2:n 

238 
239 
240 

241 
^42 
24:^ 
214 
•^45 
246 
247 
248 
219 
250 


Persons  Ev- 

PLOTED  AT  Date 

OF  Ikspection. 
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1 
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o 
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cd 

a 


£ 


2 


J.    I 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
14 
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1 
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1 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Table  r.-CIQ.VR  FACTOBIES-MILWAU£EE.-Continaed. 


Nahk. 


WilUamfi..  Rudolph 

Williams  &  Brencke  Ci«rar 

Mfg.  Co 

Winkler,  C.  F 

Winter,  Chas,  H 

Winter,  John  &  Co 

W*olfffram.  Frank 

Wolfffram,  Fred  A 

Yahnko,  F 

Youngmann,  Chas 


Address.* 


4(K)-7th  St. 


408  Grand  Ave.. 
&l:i— I2th  St.... 
411— 25th  Ay^  .. 
2113  Galena  St. 
1255  Ruff II ni  St. 
2107  Center  St.. 

U77  8thSt 

12  Wells  St 


Yonngmann,  Fred. 

Zarling,  Otto 

Zeise,  Albert 

Zernia,  Robert  .... 

Zilins^i,  J 

ZesM  A,  .ibrabam . . . 


Anderson,  Jame.s  M  . 
Bruesser.  Herman  C. 
Ktznis,  Jo^ph. 


82V-9thSt 

3021  Cnp   rySt... 

SW-Sth  rtt- 

2M5  Walnut  St. 
6^2-lOth  Ave  .. 
651  Muskego.... 


210  State  St 

mOSobieskiSt.... 
.^»8--i0  Broadway. 


Fielder,  Paul 877  Marshall  St 


Frank,  H.  0 470  Farwell  Ave  .. 

Goelz  Bro? .533  Market  Street. 


Hoffman,  Jos 

Kohorn.  B.  H 

Laffin,  M.  J 

Moser,   Gottfried..., 

O'Connor.   P 

Plantz,  Chas..  ;... 

Robel  Jacob 

Schilling.  Jf»hn  C. .. 
Trio  Cigar  Mfg.  Co. 


.V>1— nth  St 
148  Huron  St.. 
1B9  Michigan  St 
387  Brady  St. 
72J  Jackson  St . 
lilVt  Detroit  St 
91(1  Racine  St  . . 
705  Broadway  . 
362  Bradford  St 


•   a   »    • 


Total  39  establishments. 


Totals  for  Milwaakoo,  or  2!)0  establishment?. 


o 

M 

'a 

a 


251 

252 
2.53 
254 

2S5 
256 
2.57 
258 
25» 

260 
26t 
262 
263 
2^>4 
265 


266 
25'i 
2B^ 
2J9 

2:0 

21 1 
272 
2i3 
274 
275 
276 
2T7 
29 
279 
2SJ 


Persons  Ex- 
plot  bd  AT  Date 
OF  Inspection. 
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Tablb  I.-  CIGAR  FACTORIES  OUTSIDE  OF  MILWAUKEE. 


Name. 


Chas.  Hoekerson 


P.  S.  Feichtner 


J.  Jaeoby .... 

B.  Lyons 

Ik  C.  Schmidt 


Ashland  Ci^ar  A  Tob.  Co. 

Henry  Betzer 

C.  A.  J>rie8e 

James  A.  Devlin 

Hnber  Bros 

John  O'Connell 

R.  W.  Parsons 

S.  K.  Samnels 


Auffost  Bartx  . . 
Robert  Somers. 


P.  H.  Craben  

W.  J.  Ennis 

8.  Flowrey 

Kendall  A  Billinffton. 

Wm.  Kruffer 

Chas.  01ly*r 

Williams  A  Howard.. 


J.  C.  Harder.... 
Herkert  Bros — 
H.  C  Nicholaos 


Oas.  Krens... 
W. a.  Adams. 


L.  W.  Bethke 

Herbert  Bros 

J.  P.  llUler 

Henry  Toepfer,  Jr.. 
Louis  Zimmerman. 


John  Karcrewski. 


Anirast  Weiohert. 


MiekaAHoM   . 
Gas.  Z.  Roeelip. 


W.  T.  Eye 

G.  Finneiran 

T.  P.  VanVelwr.. 
W.  C.  VanVelzer. 


Addrers. 


AXEBY. 

Kellar  Ave 

ANTIGO. 

600 Edison  Aye.. 

APPLETON. 

8i2Co]le(re  Ave. 
715  College  Ave. 
77S  College  Ave. 


ASHLAND. 


312  E.  2d  St. 

2d  St 

817 -2d  St.. 


278-2dSt.. 
40S  E.  2d  St. 
2d  St 


BABABOO. 


BELOIT. 


3d   St. 


BEAVER  DAM. 

152  Front  St 


15m  Front  St.. 

BLOOMER. 


BRODHBAD. 


CHIPPEWA  PALLd. 


528  Mansfield  St. 
519BridKeSt.... 

Grand  Ave 

142  Cedars* 

607Bridflre  St.... 


CLINTON  VILLE. 


COLBT. 


DARLINGTON. 

Martin  Building. . 


DELAVAN. 


Persons  '. 
ployed  at 

OP  iNSPECI 

Em- 
Date 
rioN. 

ed 

No.  between  16  and 
18  years. 

No.  between  14  and 
16  years. 

• 

0 

H 

'0 

s 

<-< 

3 

i 

U 

a 

• 

o 

281 

1 
2     

2 

4 

10 
4 

5 

17 
11 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 

3 
4 

9 
3 
8 
9 
2 
9 
3 

4 

2 

1 

1 
3 

2 

5 
2 
5 
9 

9 

2 

2 

8 

3 
2 
2 
9 

282 

283 
2M4 
285 

286 
287 
2^8 

4 

10 
4 

5 

14 
9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 

3 
3 

5 
2 
4 

3 
1 
2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 
5 
2 

4 
9 

9 

1 

2 

8 

3 
1 

1 
S 

3 
2 

•  •      •   •  ■ 

1 

4 

1 
4 
6 
1 
7 
3 

1 

» •     •  • 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 
1 

5 

1 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  ■  ■  ■ 
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•  •   »  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

■  a   ■  ■ 

•  m  •  9 

■  •  a  » 

•  a  •  a 

•  a  •  • 
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■  ■  » 
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•  •  •  «  * 
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a    ■    ■    ■ 

•   a   ■ 

•  •  •  • 
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■  •   ■  ■ 

•    •    •   • 
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•  a    a  • 

•  •   m 
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1 
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i" 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Table  I.-CIGAR  FACTORIES  OUTSIDE  OF  MILWAUKEE.-Continued. 


Name. 


ADDRE88. 


J.  J.  HaliQ 

John  J.  Haliu , 


Helbig  &  Sherpy 


Julitij)  Dericre , 

West  &  Walterdorf 


J.  W.  Kurte... 
Joseph  J.  Leary 
Heniy  Wesendoak 


•  ••«   «■••  ■< 


Wm.  Quian 
R.  £  Smith 


Brundorle  &  Church , 

A.  W.  Borhn 

R.  B.  Borhn 

James  Bruedill 

O.  A  Church 

M.  Clausen ». 

Justine  Bros 

F.J.  Kalett 

Kretiow  Bros 

Theo.  Landolf 

H.  W.  Mabie. .- 

F.J.  Ohm 

(^o.  Sander 

Stauber<&  Froellin/?. 


David  Lutz,  Jr 
D.  E.  Roberts.. 
F.  F.  Schultz... 


Theo.  Roland 


Petpir  Efffirner 

Jacob  Giglor 

John  Huerth 

('has.  Surplice 

Jacob  Reis 

JamosTrich 

E.  Vilim 

\Vritz&  Schmidt. 


S.  W.  Bandy 
W.  A.  EglolF 


L.  Fish 

M.  Marquardt 
Kdw.  Uren 


Wm.  H.  Andro  .. 
A.  F.  Hoberman 


DODGEVILLE. 


OUBAND. 


EAU  CLAIRE. 

770— 1st  Ave 

EDGERTON. 


Phoenix  block 
Curran  hldg  . . 


ELK HORN. 


EVANSVILLE. 


FONDDU  LAC. 


78  E.  ArntSt 

70  E.  Johnson  St  . 

1.^  Forest  Ave 

72  W.  2d  St..  roar 

212  Main  St 

10  W.  Division  St 

415  Main  St 

5t4  Main  St 

:i6i  Main  St  . 
13Fore.stSt. 
:«Amory  St. 
311  Main  St  . 
.')ll  Main  St  . 


•  •  •  ■ 


GRAND  RAPIDS. 


Rossie  Bldg . . 
Warner  Bldff 


GLEN  WOOD. 


GREEN  IVAY. 

708  So.  Broadway  . . 

92nMairi  St 

310  N.  Washington 

6t7  Jackson  St 

1142  Main  St 

12H3  Main  St 

315  Dounman  St 

114 So  Broadway. . . 


HUDSON. 


Locust  St. 
2nd  St  . . . , 


HURLEY. 


JEFFERSON. 

Clark  Bldff 

Berger  Bldg 


o 

M 

® 

a 


321 
322 


323 


m 

323 


326 
327 
328 


329 
330 


331 
:SJ2 
«« 
334 

3:^r) 

:<38 

337 

im 

340 
Ml 
342 
343 
344 


34.5 

:m 

347 


348 


349 
300 
351 
352 
:^53 

3.'»5 
356 


3^7 

358 


359 
3d0 
361 


362 
363 


Persons  Em- 
ploye j  AT  Date 
OF  Inspection. 


6 
1 
2 

13 


1 
1 
1 


2 
3 
10 
5 
7 
3 
6 
8 


•> 
5 


2 
4 

3 


3 

4 


« 

39 

« 

■ 

^ 

CQ 

0) 

9S 

>-4 

O' 

^^ 

es 

^^ 

M 

■*A 

C6 

« 

o 

s 

^ 

H 

9 

9 

7 

7 

4 

4 

7 

7 

8 

8 

3 

I 

4 

4 

4 

2 

'^ 

2 

2 

• 

3 

3 

3 

3  ' 

1 

1 

0 

i> 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

^ 

2 

i 

3 

3 

*  •  •     ■  *  1 

8 

1    : 


7 

1 

3 

15 


1 
1 

1 


3 
lU 
5 
7 
3 
ft 

a 


2 
5 


1 


1 

o 


3 

4 
3 


3 

4 


1 
1 


u 
c 


o 


1 
1 


1        

I 
I 

I 
1        

1        I       ... 


•  *    »  » 

*• 

■«*•     '     .«.• 

1 

1             ... 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

3 

3     1.... 
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Table  i.- CIGAR  FACTORIES  OUTSIDE  OF  M I LWAUKEK- Continued. 


Name. 


Address. 


rhas.  Leitz 
E.  L.entz  ... 


T.  F.  McKoiffne 
W.J.  Murpby... 
Jno.  Saiilmau. ., 
M(^!>8oU   Bros.... 


Standard  Ci^ai:  Co. 


JEFFERSON,  Continued 

Lentz  Bld{( 

Leitz  Hldf? 


JANE8VILLE. 

Williams  Est.  Bldg 

Corn  Exchangd . 

M  No.  Main  St 

McKay  Bldj? 


J  UN'EAU. 


H.  Andro 

W.  Dafl;eubock 

Jno    Fox 

Albert  H.  Granundcr. 
Jets.  I  Jones 


KENOSHA. 

206  Main  St 

157  Milwaukee  Ave  . 

:«8  Hansen  St 

76  No.  Main  St.. 
arORockSt 


«  •  •  ■ 


J.  .Amman. 


John-Deof^ler 

Pambcriii   &  Wii^enhorn. 

Joseph  R lose    , 

lionryT.  VVateni 


KEIL. 


Kendall  &  Stemborn 


Ban'^,  AmbrecbtJk  Wajm'r 

T.  D'llhrrity  

II.  Qrovt-'s  Sons  

iioo.  W.  Neinaber 


Petor  Beaver  . 
Jno.  G.  Hoetz. 


Frank  Brunke 
Wm.  Redei^ke.. 
Otto  Reseller  t  . 


Andersou  Br.?s. 


J.  J.  Froeblich. 
J.  U.  McCarthy 


J.  W.  Mulhairn... 

J.  K.  f  lii'lip.s 

C.  F.  SpriuKer  .... 


La  CR0SSE« 

119  No  3rd  St 

221-23  Main  St.... 

1107  So  4th  St 

117  No  3rd  St, 

LANCASTER. 


MADISON. 

Hobbins  Block 

N.  W.  B.  &  Lassen  Blk 

119  So.  Webster  St 

2l5£  Maini:t 

UARSHEIELD. 


MAYVILLF. 


Allen  St.... 
Furnace  St 


BfENOUONIE. 

Main  St 

MERRILL. 


Brunet  &  Co  — 
('.  11  SchiM'ider 
Geo.  Walker.... 


W.  G.  Boehm 


MINERAL  POINT. 

Main  St 

Winn  Buildio«r  .   .. 
Jackson  Building  . 

MONROE. 

Will.s  Building 

Jacksan  St 

Wilis  Building.... 

NEW  RICHMOND. 

Main  St 


o 

H 

9 


864 

366 


366 
S67 

ass 

869 


370 


371 
372 
373 
874 
375 


376 


317 
378 
379 
380 


im 


382 
381 
381 
355 


386 
357 


388 
3^9 
390 


391 


392 
;i93 


U95 

396 


397 
398 
3'J9 


400 


Persons  Em- 
ployed AT  Date 
OF  Inspection.  < 

No.  between  16  and 
18  years. 

No.  between  14  and 
16  years 

CB 

V. 

• 

13 

a 

• 
OB 

n 

5 

a 
d 

« 

0 

11 
1 

6 
3 
6 

9 

1 
1 

12 
2 

6 
3 

7 
3 

10 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

«  •  •  • 

..... 
1 

.... 

10 

1 

2 

»  •  •  » 

1 

.s 

2 

1 

■'3  ■ 

1 
6 
2 
1 
2 

• 

5 

5 

1 

) 

«  •  •  • 

27 
48 
12 

8 

"22* 

27 

70 

12 

9 

10 

13 

2 

1 

9 

U 

2 

•  •  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■  1 

•  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

3 

3 

1 

1 

•  •  »  • 

9 

Z 

24 

3 

...... 

9 

3 

24 

3 

% 

2 

2 

«  ■  «  « 

7 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

1 
1 

5 
6 

*  «  •  • 

•  «  •  ■ 

■  •  ■  • 

8 

•A 

8 
2 
1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

■  •  •  * 

■  «  ■  • 

13 

1 

14 

3 

4 

V      •       •       • 

4 
5 

-  ■  fl  •  •  • 

4 
5 

•  ■  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  • 

■  •  •  • 
•  >  ■  • 

3 
2 
4 

3 
2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

•  ■  «  ■ 

>  •    •   • 

8    ' 

5 

5 

8 
5 
5 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

»  »  «   a 
•  •    •    • 
■   •   ■   • 

1 

• 

1 

•  •  «  • 

1 

1  »  •  •  « 

1 
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LAbOR   Al*D  JNDU&TRIAL   S^AtlSf  iCS. 


Table  I.-  CIGAR  FACTORIES  OUTSIDE  OF  MILWAUKEE.-  Continued. 


Name. 


Ooo.  M.  Froward 
R.  F.  Hasfl 


H.  Derksf^n  &,  Sons — 
(iiinther&  Wichmann. 

Isiag  A;  Anler 

C.  Look 

Henry  Meier 

Geo.  W.  Oaks 

Otto  &  Weber 

H.  W.  Pc>ck 

H.  C.  Ramihsell 

M artin  So.hara 

An  "on  Schemer 

Cuas.  Schbl  &  Co 

Jno.  St«in  

O^hkosh  Cigar  Co  . . . . 

Geo.  WegnaHrm 

John  Wichman 

Witzel  A,  Goettman. .. . 


AODBESS. 


Jacob  Karmann  &  Son. 

Knebel  &  StefTens 

M.  &  Sickle 


P 
C. 


W.  Eulberg. 
E.  Gieselor. 


OCONTO. 

Main  St 

Lot 2.  block  10.... 

08HK0SH. 

148  Main  St 

Mchlman  Building 

16  Church  St 

3>  High  St    

'£\S  Monroe  Ave 

111  Hazel  St 

l2^1erriJl  »t 

UK  Main  St 

170  So.  Main  St.... 

3«lC'eapeSt 

121  Main  St 

10  Division  St..  .. 

3<X)So.  »th  St 

140  Main  St 

4-dSo.  Main  St 

26s  Mt.  Vernon  St.. 
37Ceapo  St 


PLATTEVILLE. 

Karmann  Building... 
Hunner's  Building  ... 
Sickle  Building 


PORTAGE. 


McDonald  Building. 
Mohr  Building 


PRAIRTE  DU  CH1EN. 

Fred  Evert 

Evert  Building 

BACINE. 

Anton  Eckert 

1315  Villa  St 

Geo.  GowderV 

2  Main  St 

John  HobbleThaste 

M.  J.  Hermans 

18*7  N.  Main  St 

4;«Main  St 

Paul  Knitch 

1731  N.  Erie  St 

Edw.  D.  Neff 

j::47  WaFhington  Ave.. 

N.  P.  Nelsou 

B.  S.  Page 

I7«  Northwest  Ave . . . . 
.V<is  Monument  Sauare. 

Armin  Saver 

1812  Ppllica  St 

W.  F.  Schmtrler 

1201  Villa  St 

Cha9.  Schwieletz 

li:<a  Wisconsin  St 

.)(jhu  StufTel 

611  Knwauie  St 

E.  A.  Ta»Hska 

misstate  St  

Louis  Wi^ichmann 

1410  Buchanan  St 

RANDOLPH. 

Jacob  G.  Probst 

Front  St 

RBKD8BURQ. 

A.  W.  Benshauson 

Young  Building 

RHINELANDER. 

M.  Glass.  Jr 

Brown  St 

RICE  LAKE. 

V.  H.  Paradi.s 

RICHLAND  CENTER. 

M.  H.  Libershal 

Block  Building   

o 

ST. 
M. 

a 


401 
4U2 


40:i 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
41.') 
416 
417 
418 
419 


420 
421 
422 


428 
424 


425 


426 
427 
428 
429 
4:iO 
431 
4:{2 
433 
434 
4:« 
486 
437 
4:<8 
439 


440 
441 
442 
443 
444 


Persons  Em- 
ployed AT  Datk 
OF  Inspection. 


a5 

o 

•a 


3 
3 


5 
6 
.■> 

.  2 
2 
1 
8 

12 
1 
8 
8 
6 
2 
6 
4 
8 
6 


4 

4 

18 


2 
ft 


4 
1 
6 
4 
1 
2 
4 

r> 
1 

5 
Tt 
22 
Z 
1 


6 
5 
6 
2 


o 


2 
1 
1 
1 


2 


2 
2 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 


5 


3 


7 
7 
6 
3 
2 
1 

10 

17 

1 

19 
10 
H 
2 
7 
5 
10 
7 


4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

5 

22 
2 
2 


2 
5 


a 


«   - 

*a  as 

.ss. 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

■  •    « 

2 


2 

1 


a 
c5S 


1 
i' 


6 

O 
2 


2 
1 
1 


1 
1 

2 


4 

4 

25 


2 

5 


1 
2 


.1., 


• .. 


6 


3 


2 
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Tablb  I.-  cigar  factories  OUTSIDE  OP  MILWAUKEE.-  Contlnoed. 


Nams. 


Dunnn  3c  Hanford 

Frank  THar 

Henry   Wiehr 


A.  W.  Flesher 


B.  H.  Kohom  Co. 
J.  D.  Lansasky.. 
L.  Port 


C.  M.  HintzA... 
Julias  Jeason  . 
Henry  Z wicker. 


A.  P.  Boehmer. 


A.  F.  Mi!ler 

A.  Kramer 

Edw.  Newmanu.. 
8ehiaeter  Bros... 
WLlkowski  Bros 


Phillip  W«tcheimer 


T.  W.  Mazon,  Prop'r  Pris- 
on City  Ciffar  Factory. 


A.  R.  Bardeen 

Lieo  B  ozer 

Itutler  A  BeDkholder 
E.  C.  Kretlow  &  Son. 

A.  L.  Krvshak 

Ph.  Stadler 


FiiremuAller  A  Zing 

J.  M.  Finntoad 

FredC.  Marx 

Henry  Puis,  Calumet  Fac. 
L.  Standinger 


J.  C.  McQianis. 


Jno.  Fiege 


F.  A.  Smith  . . 
J.  M.  Smits .. 
John  Wolbke. 


Sam  Oolden 

D.Nys 

Schrau  Sc  Umhehamn 
Chaa  Schanck.  Jr  — 


S.  N.  DaTls 


Address. 


SHEBOTOAN. 


709— SrhSt... 
0()7N.  SthSt., 


SPRING  TALLKT. 


STEVENS  POINT. 


5th  Ave. 


STOUOHTON. 


Colds  Block 

Anderson  Uiiildinff. 
Z wicker  Buildiog.. . 


TOMAH. 

Warreu  PMildiag. . 

WATERTOWN. 

MUMainSt 

41^^M>iill  St 

409  Mam  St 

lOV  W.  Main  St.  .. 
214  — 4tbSt 

WAUKESHA. 

413  Broadway 

WAUPUN. 


WAUSAU< 


214— 3rd  St 


Jule  Jones  Building  . 
720  Washington  St... 


WEST    SUPERIOR. 


2313  Butler  Ave 

17l6-7th  St 

222 Tower  Ave... 
018  Tower  Ave.. 


WHITEWATER. 


BATFIBLD. 


DB  PEBE. 


OREBN  BAT. 


McCourt  Bldg  . . 

Cherry  St 

Washington  St. 


LODI. 


6 

M 

O 

d 


445 
446 
417 


448 


419 
450 
451 


452 
4  M 

454 


455 


456 
4.^7 
458 
459 
460 


461 


462 


46.1 
464 
465 
466 

4«7 
468 


469 
470 
471 
472 
473 


474 


475 


476 
477 
478 


479 
480 
481 


483 


Persons  Em- 
ployed AT  Date 
OF  Inspection. 


12 

5 


6 
3 
7 


.3 
3 
4 


2 


4 

2 

9 

8 

17 


11 


6 


2 
2 
9 
8 
17 
8 


8 
6 
9 
8 
2 


5 


1 


2 
3 
8 
3 


s 

s 

o 

(X4 


2 
1 
1 


o 


8 

20 
5 
3 

1 

•  ft    •  ■  • 

6 
3 
7 

1 
•2  • 

4 
2 
6 

2 

■**i" 

4 

.S 

9 

8 

18 

11 

2 
2 
9 
8 
21 
8 


8 
6 
11 
9 
3 


5 


1 

2 
2 


2 
3 
8 
3 


a 

CO 


■ta  a 

d2 


1 

1 


2 


1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
1 

10 
5 


1 
1 
2 
1 


•o 
a 


a 

H 

*»  es 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•  •  •  • 


8 


6 
3 


& 

00 


u 
a> 

a 
a 

o 
2 


1 

I  ■ 

1 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    StAtlSlICS. 


Table  I. -CIGAR  FACTORIES  OUTSIDE  OF  MILWAUKEE.  — Continoed. 


Nahb. 


Address. 


o 


,  MEDPORD. 

DumkeBroe ' .4^4 


NEILLHVILLE. 


NaHh  Bros 


485 


NEW  LONDON. 


FredC.  Renter 483 

Chaa,  Schaller i  Perry  Bldp 4a7 


C  Juflsen 

Chas.  W.  HoffmuD 


PHILLIPS. 


STANLEY. 


I  488 
I  489 


SUA\%'ANO. 


Nick  Schneider ! '  490 


WASHBURN, 


AuflT.  Qeisent  &  Co 


Wiffgenhorn  Bros 


Persons  Em.     ' 
PLOTBD  AT  Date  '^   .'^   . 
of  Inspection.     •"  £  /^  £ 


X 


► 


«         J5 


Total  for  212  establishm'ts  ont'-ide  of  Milw'ke  i 


6 
3 


2    . 


4 
3 
2 
2 
37 


c s 


O        .  S  "8      C   « 

^     >:      25 


c 
y: 


7     ;     1   

3     ;     1   •     1 


2 


3     1     1   I. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

41 

1   ... 


1045     I   144     .IISS     llM     108 


n 


t'ACTORY   mSPECTiON. 
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tABLE  II.-CL\SSIF1CAT10N  BY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  Ltomized  information  contained  in  Tablo  I  is  condensod  and  here  grouped  by  towns 

insi)ected  and  arranged  alphabetically. 


Towx,  CiTt  AND  County. 


n 

•t-i 

o  a 
!  >5 


Am!>ry .  Polk  Co 

AiitLzo,  LanifladoCo 

Appleton,  Ontn«amJe  Co, 

A«;hlHn(l,  Ashland  Co 

Baraboo,  Sauk  Co 


Bayfield,  Bayfield  Co  . . . 
Meaver  i>aiu.  Dodije  Co. 

Itoloit.  Rork  Co 

Bloomor.  Chippewa  Co. 
Brodliead,  Green  Co    .. 


C!»ipi>ftwa  Falls,  Chippewa 
Clintonvillo,  Waupaca  Co. 


Co 


1 
1 

A 

8 

1 
3 
7 
1 
1 


Colbi-,  Clark  Co. 
Dariin^ton.  La  Fayette  (Jo. 
Delavau,  Walworth  Co 


DePere.  Brown  Co  .. 
Dodiroville.  Iowa  Co 
"r>!iPHnd.  Pepin  Co... 
Eau  (Jlain*    Kau  ('laira 


Co. 


a 

2 
1 
2 


Edjcerton,  Rock  C'o 3 


"F  Ik  horn,  Walworth  Co i      1 

EvaiisvUle,  Rock  Co |      1 

F«>Qd  du  Lhc,  Fond  duLac  Co *    14 


(f  ienwoud,  St.  Croix  Co 
(fraud  Kapids*,  Woo<l  Co 


Greoi    Bay,  Brown  Co  . . 
Hudson.  St.  CcoixCo  .. 

Hu rioy.  Iron  Co 

Jefft»r80ii,  Jefferson  Co. 
JaocsciUe,  Kock  Co  ... . 


Juneau .  Dodsre  Co 

K  i«»l.  Shelx>vpran  Co 

Kenosha,  Kenosha  Co... 
Lirt  Cro.'^so.  La  Cro<s.-o  Co 
Lauca.^tor.  Grant  Co  — 


Liodi,  Columbia  Co... 
Madi'^on.  Dane  (/O    .. 
Mar-hrt«*ld,  Wt»r>d  Co 
Vn^'vllle,  Dmlee  Co  . 
Modford,  Taylor  Co  . , 


Mi'nomotj  ie,  Dunn  C<» 

Merrill.  Lincoln  ('o 

Milwaukee.  Milwaukeif  Co 
Mineral  Point.  Iowa  Co. ..  . 
Monro<%  Green  Co 


Nftilli^ville  Clark  Co 

N<*w  Liondon,  Wiupaca  Co  ... 
Now  Richmond,  St.  Ooix  Co. 

OcoQto.  Oronto  ( 'o 

O.'^hkosh.  Winnebago  Co 


1 

12 
2 
3 
4 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
4 

2 
3 


1 
2 

28) 
3 
3 

I 

o 

1 


Phillips,  Price  Co    

Platt<» ville.  Grant,  Co 

Portage,  Columbia  Co 

Prairio  du  Chien.  Crawford  Co. 
Racine.  BacinoCo 


i; 

1 
3 
2 
I 
14 


Persons  Em- 
ployed AT  Date 
OF  Inspection. 


2     ' 


X 


2 

4 

19 

37 


5 
7 

17 
1 
3 


ft 

22 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 

10 

4 

8 

9 
4 

9 

2 
3 

4.''> 
2 
3 

60 

7 

9 

19 

17 

10 
5 
9 

95 
3 

1 
38 

9 
11 

6 

13 

9 

670 

<) 

IS 

3 
4 

1 

6 
9U 

4 

2»5 
7 
2 

60 


••n 
o 


c 


1 

2 
2 


3 
21 


2 


1 
1 

"2U8" 


23 


1 
2 


on 

5 

o 


2 

4 

#19 

•i 

42 

1 

7 

!S 

7 

26 

43 

1 

3 

1 

23 

9 

1 

2 

10 

8 

16 

ft 

■         •  • 

9 

4 

■  •  •<  ■   ■  « 

15 

1 

10 

o 

M 

3 

5 

50 

2 

3 

60 

7 

10 

n 

19 

10 
5 

12 

118 

3 

1 

39 
11 
11 

7 

14 
9 

878 
9 

18 

3 
4 
1 
« 
113 

4 

33 

7 

3 

62 


a 

S3 


9  05 


J 


0«-< 


1 

4 

8 


4 

9 


•> 

2 


I 

3 


1 
3 


13 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 

26 
1 


9 
1 
2 
1 

3 

1 

3.") 

3 


I 

17 


1 

i 


i| 


55 


1 

2 


i 


8 
1 


2 
1 


22 
1 


50 
2 
5 


1 
12 


en 

00 


s 
c 


1 
i 


n 


1 
i 
"i 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


Tablb  II.- CLASSIFICATION  BY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.-  Contmned. 


• 

m 

2 

ee 

«g 

oS 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

I 

3 
1 

1 
3 

3 

1 
1 
6 

1 

1 
6 

1 

102 

Pebsons  Em- 

PliOTBD  AT  DaTB 

ow  Inspection. 

No.- between  16  and 
18  yean. 

a 
« 

a 

li 

• 

S 

TowM,  City  and  County. 

« 

2 
ft 
5 
6 
2 

2 
19 

1 

8 

16 

10 
2 

i 

77 
11 

6 
41 
33 

3 

].715 

i 

■ 
OD 

e« 

1 

...... 

a 
"b  ■ 

1 

4 
4 

00 

3 

5 

U 

•c 
c 

• 

0 
2 

RandolDh.  Dodim  and  Columbia  Cos 

2 
5 
5 

1 

Reedsbure.  Sauk  Co 

1 

1 

2 

Rhinelander.  Oneida  Co 

Rice  Lake,  Barron  Co 

Richland  Center.  Richland  Co 

Shawano.  Shawano  Co 

Shebovfran,  Shebos'iran  Co 

24 

1 

8 
16 

13 

2 

2 
82 
11 

7 
45 
37 

3 

2.06  7 

2 

2 

Spriof;  Valley.  Pierce  Co 

i^tanley.  ChioDewa  Co 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

Stevens  Point,  Portage  Co  

Stouffbton.  Dane, Co 

1 
1 

2 

Tomah,  Monroe  Co        

Washbarn,  Bayfleld  Co 

1 

Wat  rtown,  Jefferson  Co 

4 

Waukesha.  Waukesha  Co. . ...  

Waupon,  Fond  du  Lac  Co 

Wausau.  Marathon  Co 

19 
5 

2 

3 

West  Suoerior,  Doucrlas  Co 

Whitewater,  Walworth  Co 

Total  for  state 

862 

218 

158 

B 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cigar  factory  em- 
ployes in  each  of  the  places  named  and  the  percentage  of  male 
and  female;  also  the  total  percentage  of  employes  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  the  percentages  of  employes  under  14,  be- 
tween 14  and  16  and  between  16  and  18 : 


Location  or  EsTABiiiBHHBNTs. 


S 
B 


o 
a 

6 

« 

'  n 

a 

a 

o 


II 

la 


^ 


PeBCENTAGE  of  EMPL.OYE8 

Under  18  Ybabs  with  Kbfbb- 
BNCE  TO  Total  Employed. 


£ 


fly? 


& 


^2 

a  >t 


£   • 

c  ** 

0  «9 


5 


ao 


Applcton    

A8hland    

Boloit    

Chippewa   Falls 

Delavan     

Kan   Claire   

Fond  da  I^ac  .. 

Green   Bay   

Jefferson     

Jnnesviile    

Kenosha    

I^  Croswe  

Madison     

Milwaukee    

Monroe    

OfiblcoBh      

Platter llle  

Racine    

Shebo.vgnn  

Stevens    Point   . 

Watertown  

Wansan  

West  Superior  . 
Other  places  .. 

Totals 


19 

100 

42 

88.1 

43 

r9.5 

23 

95.7 

16 

50 

15 

100 

50 

90 

60 

100 

21 

90.5 

19 

89.0 

12 

75 

118 

80.5 

39 

97.4 

878 

76.3 

18 

ino 

113 

79.7 

?3 

,   78.8 

62 

96.8 

?s 

68 

16 

100 

"82 

93.9 

45 

91.1 

37 

89.2 

278 

95 

2,067 

83 

11.9 
60.5 
4.3 
50 


10 


9.5 
10.5 
25 
19.5 

2.6 
23.7 


20.3 
21.2 


21 
19 


17.4 
12.5 
20 

6 
21.7 

9.5 


16.6 
22 
23.1 
4 

27.8 
15 


5.3 


12.5 
6.6 
6 

13.3 


18.7 
17.9 
5.7 
27.8 
10.7 


32 


6.1 

8.9 

10.8 

5 


17 


11.3 

7.9 

12.5 
7.3 
42.2 
13.5 
15.8 


10.5 


1.6 

7.1 


.1 


.9 


t>.l 

28.9 

5.5 

8.6 


i.i 


2.4 
6.7 


2.2 


1.1 


26.3 
19 


17.4 
25 
26.6 
12 
35 
9.5 


16.6 
40.7 
41 
9.8 
55.6 
26.6 


12.9 
^*  » 

12.5 

77.8 
19 

26:6 


19 1^ 


The  following  table  is  condensed  from  the  one  preceding, 
and  is  designed  ^o  furnish  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  per- 
centapre  of  employes,  of  various  classes,  in  cigar  factories  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  with  those  in  the  state  outside  of  Milwaukee 
and  in  the  state  as  a  whole : 
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Classificaticn. 


!     ^ 


s  . 

I       B  & 

o  — 


In  city  of  Milwaukee 
Outside  of  Milwaihcee 
Entire  state 


878 
1.1S9 
2,057 


c      t 


•a 

s 


c 
« 

a. 


87.9 
83.0 


1    76.3 


o 


S  on 
O,  a, 


23.7 
12.1 
170 


Pebcentaoe  of  Employes 
LNDkiiK  18  Years  of  Age. 


fico 


C  in, 


4.0 

5.7 

1.2 

15.4 

19.1 

1.0 

10  5 

7.8 

1.1 

11 

a  "* 


10  9 


25.3 
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The  preceding  table  gives  percentages  of  females  at  work,  to 
the  total  number  of  employes,  while  the  function  of  the  follow- 
ing is  to  permit  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  percentage  of 
establishments  emj^loying  females  with  the  whole  number  of 
establishments  inspected  in  ililwaukee,  in  the  state  outside  of 
Milwaukee  and  in  the  entire  state. 

Th€»  number  of  cfjfar  faotorios  Inspectoil  In  Mlhvaukoo  was 2550 

Of  this  numl>or  Miose  oniploylnj;  fenialos  to  manufacture  cigars  were  43  or  15.1^ 
The  number  of  cigar  factories  inspected  in  stale  outside  of  Milwau- 
kee was 212 

Of  this  number  those  employing  females  to  manufacture  cigars  were  62or2S.2* 

The  entire  number  of  establishments  lnsp<»cted  In  the  state  was 492 

Of  this  number  those  employing  females  were  105  or  21. C< 


The  condition  of  this  industry  with  reference  to  the  labor  of 
all  persons  under  the  age  of  18  j'cars  is  shown  by  the  following 
percentages : 

Those  under  14,  between  14  and  16,  and  between  16  and  18, 
aij^  shown  sc7)arately  in  order  that  the  data  may  be  of  greater 
value,  in  illustrating  the  effect  of  past  legislation,  which  makes 
spC'cial  requirements  as  to  the  employment  of  each  protected 
class. 

In  each  class  there  is  stated  the  percentage  (1st)  of  persons 
of  such  class  to  total  employes,  and  (2nd)  of  establishments  em- 
ploying such  persons  to  the  total  number  of  establishments. 
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Peroontnjaro  of  chfldrcu  under  14  years  of  ago— Illegally  at  work— to  total 

number  employees  1.1;^ 

Pereentage  of  establishinents  Illegally  employing  children  under  14  years 

of  age   2.S^ 

Percentage  of  establishments  not  violating  the  law  in  this  respect 96.2|< 

I'ercontage  of  children    between  14  and  16  3-ears    of  age— Illegally    at 

work— to  total  number  employees 7.7j< 

Percentage  of  establishments   illegally  employing  children  between  14 

and  16  years  of  age  ISAi 

IVrcentage  of  establishments  not  violating  the  law  in  this  respect 83.6;< 

I'ercentage  of  persons  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  to  total  number 

of  emploj-ees  10.5j( 

IVrcentage  of  establishments  employing  persons  between  16  and  18  years 

of  age  2&.2i 

Percentage  of  establishments  not  employing  persons  between  16  and  IS 

years  of  age 71.8}< 


Tlie  index  numbers  given  in  this  list  of  orders  refer  to  num- 
bers assigned  to  eigar  factories  in  table  1  and  2,  which  can  be 
consulte-d  for  the  names  and  addresses. 

Where  one  phrase  could  be  used  to  convey  the  effect  of  sev- 
eral orders  it  was  so  used  to  save  space  in  the  "List  of  orders 
issued.'*  To  illustrate:  An  order  was  actually  issued  for 
every  violation  of  the  several  statutory  requirements  as  to  size 
of  windows,  percentage  of  entire  window  area  to  floor  space, 
height  of  work  rooms,  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air,  space  in  each 
room,  number  of  cubic  feet  air  space  to  each  employe  in  day 
time  and  at  night,  ninnber  of  stpiaro  feet  of  surface  space 
per  employee,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  general  result  to  follow  several 
orders  is  shown  wliercver  possible  by  one  sentence. 

LIST  OF  OKI) E us  ISSUED. 

The  necessity  for  l)r(vlty  reiiuires  that  the  word  "ordered"  be  understood  to 
precede  each  seutent-e. 

Index  No. 

1  Area  of  win<lows  increased. 

2  Area  of  windows  increased,  and  floors  scrulibed. 

3  Area   of   windows  Inrroased. 

4  Area    of   windows   increased;    height   of  work   room    increased   or   premises 

vacated. 

5  Area  of  windows  incrcnstMl. 

6  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

7  Area  of  w»ndow«  increased:  heipht  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  va- 

cated.   Tables  and   flor)rs  cleaned,   floors  scrubbed. 
9    AffitlavIt   procured   for  child   under  16,   child  under  14  discharged.    Area  of 
wln*ltiws  inereascil. 

10  Affidavit    procured   for   child    under   16,    area   of   windows   Increased,    floors 

scrul>bed. 

11  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

12  Affidavit  procured  for  child  under  16. 

15  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floor  scrubbed. 

16  Area  of  windows  increased. 

17  Area  of  windows  Increased,  height  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  va- 

cated. 
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18  To  remore  or  Increase  size  of  work  room,  floors  scrubbed. 

19  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

20  Area  of  windows  increased. 

21  Area  of  windows  increased. 

22  To  vacate  basement,  and  proride  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

23  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

24  Aflldavit  procured  for  child  under    16,  cbild  under    14  dlschargeil,     floors 

scrubbed. 

25  Area  of  windows  incr<^nsed.  floors  scrubbed. 

26  Area  of  windows  Increased,  separate  closet  for  females,  door  to  livlns  room 

closed. 

27  Area  of  windows  Increased,  tables  and  floors  cleaned,  floors  scrubbed,  wln- 

•dows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours. 

28  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

29  Area  of  windows  tncreased. 

90    Affidavit  procured  for  chllrl  under  16,  floors  scrubbed. 
31    Area  of  windows  Increased. 
.*«    Area  of  windows  increased. 
35    Area  of  windows  increased. 
?«    <Area  of  windows  increased. 

39  To  vacate  basement,  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

40  Windows  made  movable,  and  onened  before  and  after  working  hoars,  sep- 

arate closet  for  females,  floors  scrubbed. 
4t    Area  of  windows  Increased. 

42  To  vacnte  basement,  and  orovide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

43  Aren  of  windows  Increased, 

46    Affidavit  procured  for  child  under  16. 

^7    Two  children  under  14  dlschnrjfpd,  aren   of  windows  Increased. 

^3    Area  of  windows  Inoreasod,  floors  scrubbed. 

49    Area  of  w'ndows  Inrreased. 

FA    Area  o^  w'ndows  Increased. 

F1    Arpa  of  wln»iows  increased,  tables  and  floors  cleaned,  floors  serublied. 

F?    TT'ToorR  acmbbed. 

63   "Window's   kept    open   before   and   after   working  hours,    tables    and    floors 

rlennod  and  scrubbed. 
54    Ilelsrht  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated,  area  of  windovrs  In- 

crenp*»d.   floors  sombbed. 
F6    Area  Af  w'ndows  Increased. 
FS    Area  of  windows  Inrrensed,  floors  srr^'^be*'. 
FQ    Area  of  w'ndow.q  'ncrcased.  floors  srn^'^bpd. 
f^    Arra  of  w'tir^ows  'ti crossed,  floor**  acrnhbed. 
61    Area  of  windows  increased,  he'gbt  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  va- 

f    cnteil, 
<??    To  removo  or  Incr*»nse  sire  of  T»'ork  r^om.  fl«o»'R  sornhbed. 
63    Ar****  frt  windows  lnorenp'»'i,  child  ind«»r  14  dishcarjred.  floors  scrubbed. 
^<    Affidavit  for  child  under  16,  area  of  windows  increased. 
6S    Floors  scrubbed. 
67    Area  of  windows  Increased. 
W    Area  of  w'ndows  Incrensed.  floor  scrubbed. 
7ft    Area  of  windows  Increased. 

71  Area  of  windows  increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

72  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

73  Area  of  windows  increased,  height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  va- 

cated. 

74  To  vacnte  bnsement,  and  nrovide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 
7^    Area  of  w'ndows  'nrrensed. 

76    Area  of  windows  increased,  separate  closet  for  females. 
73    Floors  «cmbbed. 

79    Area  of  windows  Increased,  hc!ght  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  va- 
cated. 

30  Area  of  wlnr^ows  lp«^reasod.  floors  scrubbed. 

31  Floors  scrubbed,  tables  dusted  and  floors  swept. 

32  To  vacnte  bnsement.  and  provide  shop  to  oomply  with  law. 
83    Area  of  windows  Incrensed.  floors  scrubbed. 

3A  Area  of  w'ndows  Increased. 
3K  Area  of  windows  Incrensed. 
86    Area  of  windows  increased. 

88  Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated,  window  area  Increased 

89  Area  of  windows  increased. 

91  Floors  scrubbed. 

92  Floors  scrubbed,  tables  dusted,  floors  swept. 

93  Area  of  windows  Incrensed.  floors  scrubbed. 
9A       Affidavit  for  cnlld  under  16,  floors  scrubbed. 
9<»    Area  of  windows  increased. 

97  Area  of  windows  increased. 

98  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

99  Area  of  windows  increased. 

100  Floors  scrubbed.  ^  ^.    _,  , ,  , .    _ 

101  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed,  cuspidors  provided. 

102  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

103  Area  of  windows  Increased.     .^      ^       ^  , ...    .  „ 

104  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  ahop  to  comply  with  IftW. 
\o^   Are^  o^  windows  l^cre^a^^. 
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107  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

106  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

1(J9  Area  of  windows  incret/ised, 

110  Tables  dusted,  floors  swept,  floors  scrubbed 

111  Area  of  windows  increased. 

112  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

113  Area  of  windows  increased,  aflidavit  for  chila  under  1$,  child  under  14  dis- 

charged, windows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours. 
•  114    Aflldavits  for  two  children  under  16,  area  of  windows  increased,  shop  white- 
washed. 
IB    Floors  scrubbed. 

116  Area  of  windows  increased. 

117  Area  of  windows  increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

118  Floors  scrubbed. 

119  Area  of  windows  increased. 

120  Area  of  windows  increa8e<i. 

122  Area  of  windows  .ncreased. 

123  Area  of  windows  increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

124  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

126  Area  of  windov.-a  Increased,  door  from  living  room  Closed. 

126  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  e^op  to  comply  with  law. 

127  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

128  Separate  closet  for  females. 

129  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

130  Floors  scrubbed. 

131  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

132  Area  of  windows  Increased.  * 

133  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  '^ompl.v  with  law. 

134  Area  of  windows  increased,  windows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours. 

135  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

136  Height  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  vacated,  tables  dusted  and  floor 

swept  dally,  floor  scnibbed. 

137  Area  of  windows  increased. 

138  Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated,  area  of  windows  In- 

creased and  floors  scrubbed. 
1S9    Windows  made  movable,  to  open  before  and  after  working  hours. 

140  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  the  law. 

141  Area  of  windows  increased,  floors  scnibbed. 

143  Area  of  windows  Increased,  windows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours, 

tables  dusted  and  floors  swept  daily,  floors  scrubbed. 

144  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

145  Height  of  work  room  increased  or  promises  vacated,  area  of  windows  In- 

creased, to  close  door  from  living  room,  separate  closet  for  females. 

146  Height  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  vacated,  area  of  windows  in- 

creased. 

147  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

148  Area  of  windows  increased. 

149  Height  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  vacated,  area  of  windows  in- 

creased, floors  scrubbed. 

150  Height  of  work  room  Increased,  area  of  windows  increased. 
IKl    Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

152  Area  of  windows  IncreaiMHi. 

153  Area  of  windows  Increased,  height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  va- 

cated. 

ISA  Area  of  windows  increased. 

155  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

1F6  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

1B8  Hieght  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  vacated. 

159  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

16A  Area  of  windows  increased,  floors  scrubbed.  * 

161  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

163  Height  of  work  room  increased,  or  premises  vacated,  window  area  Increased, 

floors  scrubbed. 

164  Area  of  windows  increased. 

165  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed,  windows  opened  before  and 

after  working  hours. 
168    Area  of  windows  increased. 

167  Height  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  vacated,  area  of  windows  In- 

creased. 

168  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

169  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

170  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

171  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  tn  comply  with  law. 

172  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 
174  Area  of  windows  increased. 

17^  TTp^ght  of  work  room  Increased  or  oremlaes  vacated,  window  area  Increased. 

Va  Window  area  Increased,  floors  scmbbed.  separate  closet  for  femnles. 

177  Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated*  window  area  Increased, 

floors  scrubbed. 

IW  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

179  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floorf  scrubbed, 

180  Area  of  windows  Increased. 
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181  Floors  scrubbed. 

182  Area  of  windows  Increased.  ,       . 

183  Area  of  windows  increased,  doore  to  living  room  closed. 

184  Area  of  windows  increased. 

185  Area  of  windows  Increased.  .    ^  .  •.    , 

186  Affidavit  for  cliild  under  16.  window  area  Increased,  floors  scrul>be«l. 

187  Area  of  windows  increased,  floors  scruljbed.  ,      -^  i  •   - 

188  Area   of   windows   increased,    windows   opened   before   and   after    working 

hours. 

189  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

190  Window  area  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

191  Area  of  windows  increased. 

192  Area  of  windows  Increased.  .    .  ,  _, 

193  Heiifht  of  worlc  room  Increased  or  ^premises  vacated,  window  area  increases. 

tables   dusted   and    floor    swept   daily,    floor   scrubbed,    windows    openott 
before  and  after  working  hours,  to  close  up  door  to  kitchen. 

195  Door  to  bed  room  permanently  closed,  height  of  work  room  Ineeased,  window 

area  increased,  floors  scrubbed.  ' 

196  Affidavit  for  child  under  16.  window  area  Increased.  ^     ^  ^  , 

197  Door   to   llvli^   room   permanently   closed,   window   area    increased,    tables 

dusted  and  floor  swept  and  scrubbed. 

198  Area  of  windows  increased.  ,        ^  ^  *        ^  x.^    ^ 

199  Area  of  windows  increased,  tables  dusted   and  floor  swept   and    Rcnibbed. 

200  Height  of  work  room  increased  or  premises  vacated,  area  of  windows  In- 

creased 

201  Affldavint  for  child  under  16,  separate  closets  for  females. 

202  Area  of  windows  increased,  floor  scrubbed. 

203  Area  of  windows  increased. 

204  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed.  *  ^         ,    ^ 

206    Height  of  work  room  to  be  increased  or  premises  vacated,   window   area 
increased,  floors  scrubbed.  .  ^       .   ^  .  . 

206  Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated,  window  area  increased. 

207  Area  of  windows  Increased.  ,  .  ^       .   ^ 

208  Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated,  window  area  Increaseil, 

floors  scrubbed. 

209  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

110    Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed,  cuspidors  providoa. 

211  Area  of  windows  Increased.  ^         ^  .    ^ 

212  Door  to  kitchen  closed  permanently,  to  provide  separate  entrance,   window 

area  Increased. 

214  Area  of  windows  Increased.  ',^^  j*wi,       x, 

216  Area  of  wIndowB  Increased,  floors  scriibbed,  floor  and  table  kept   <^lean. 

216  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floor  scrubbed.      ,        ,  .   , 

217  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

218  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed,  cuspidors  provided. 

219  Area  f  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed,  door  to  living  room  pcrmnnently 

closed.  ,  _     .         ^      ,,   . 

220  Separate  closet  for  females,   window  area   increased,  door  to   living  room 

permanently  closed. 

221  Area  of  windows  increased.  ,  .       ^  .    .  ^      ^    . 

222  Windows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours,  windows  fixed  to  open. 

223  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

224  Area  of  windows  increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

225  Area  of  windows  increased. 

226  Door  to  living  room  permanently  closed. 

227  -Area  of  windows  Increased. 

228  To  vacate  bnsement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

229  Area  of  windows  increased.  ..    ,.    ^         ^  -       ,    , 
231  Affidavit  for  child   under  16,   child   under  14  discharged,   area   of   windows 

increased. 

233  Window  fixed  to  open  before  and  after  working  hours. 

234  Affidavit  for  two  children  under  16.  window  area  Increased. 

235  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  [aw. 

236  To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

237  To  nrovlde  windows  or  vacate  premises.  ,  ,    ^ 

238  Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  vacate  premises,  window  area  Increased. 
2?9  Door  to  living  room  permanentlv  closed. 

240  Tables  dusted  and  floor  swept  dally,  floor  scrubbed. 

241  Area  of  windows  increased. 

242  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

243  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

244  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

245  Affidavit  for  child  under  16. 
?46    Area  of  windows  Increased. 

248  To  vacnte  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law, 

249  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

250  To  vacate  bnsemenf  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 

251  Area  of  w'ndows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed,  height  of  work  room  Increased 

or  premises  vacated. 

252  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

?S3    Affidavit  for  child  under  16,  window  area  increased,  floors  scmbbed. 

2P4    Area  of  windows  Injreased.  ... 

p^    Pelght  of  work  rodft  Increospd,  iireR  of  .windows  increased,  Qoors  fk^rubbed. 
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256 
257 
2&8 

2F9 
260 
261 
262 
263 
284 
265 
266 
267 
268 
270 
271 

27*1 
276 
278 
279 

2^ 
282 
2S3 
2s* 
285 
2S6 
2S7 
2S9 
2IVt 

297 

2»n 

300 
.701 

ro2 
so;? 

^07 

;no 
nn 
:<12 
313 

mr. 

317 

?is 

330 

??1 
?•>•> 

323 

024 

325 

326 

327 
?.9^ 
?29 
330 

."^ 
X^3 
3?4 

~»n 

?36 
338 
3iO 
341 
3^2 
344 
3i' 

346 

347 

?«^ 

S49 


floors  scrubbed. 


Area  of  windows  Increased,  doors  scrubbed. 

Area  of  windows  increased. 

Area  of  windows  Increased,  doors  to  kitchen  perniauentiy  closed,  separate 

water  closet  for  females. 
Affidavit  for  child  under  16. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 
Area  of  windows  Increased, 
Area  of  windows  increased. 

To  vacate  basement  and  provide  shop  to  comply  with  law. 
Area  of  windows  Increased. 
Area  of  windows  Increased. 

Affldavlt  filed  for  child  under  16,  window  area  Increased, 
Affidavit  for  child  under  16,  window  area  increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased,  tables  dusted,  floors  swept  dally  and  scrubbed 

weekly. 
Floors  scrubbed,  separate  closet  for  females. 
Floors  scrubbed. 
Area  of  windows  Increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased,  tables  dusted,  floor  swept  daily  and  scrubbed 

weekly. 
Floors  scrubbed  weekly. 
Area  of  windows  1 1? creased. 
Affidavit  for  two  children  under  16,  window 
Area  of  windows  increased. 
Affidavit  for  child  under  16,  window 
Separate  closet  for  females. 
Separate  closet  for  females. 
Area  of  windows  Increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 

Hefpht  of  work  room  increased,  window  area  Increased 
Separate  closet  for  females. 
Area  of  windows  Increased. 


area  increased,  floors  scrubbed, 
area  increased,  floors  scrubbed. 


Area 
Area 
Area 
Area 
Area 
To   V 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


windows 
windows 
windows 
windows 
windows 


separate  water  clo.«<et 
floors  scrubbed. 


for  females. 


room 
floors 


so  that   eaph 
scrubbed. 


employe  shall   have  at 


increased. 
Increased, 
increased, 
increased. 
Increased, 
acate  premises  or  enlarpre 
least  250  cub'c  feet  air  space. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 

Hours  of  work  reduced  for  boy  under  IS, window  area  Increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 
Affidavit  procured  for' child  under  16,  child  under  14  discharged,  window  area 

Increased. 
Floors  scrubbed. 

rblld  under  16  dlschnrRcd.  hours  reduced  for  boys  under  18,  floors  scrubbed. 
Affidavit  for  boy  under  16. 
Arfnof  windows  IncrenvSed. 
Affidavit  for  child  under  16.   hours  of  work  reduced  for  person  under  18. 

floors  scrubbed. 
Affidavit  for  child  under  16.  hours  of  work  reduced  for  persons  under  18, 
Affidavit  for  ch'ld  under  16.  hours  of  work  reduced  for  persons  under  18. 
Affidavit  for  child  under  16,  floors  serubbed.  child  under  14  discharged. 
Affidavit    for    child    under   16,    window    area    Increased,    better    ventilation 

provided,  floors  scrubb^id. 
Ilonrs  reduced  for  persons  xinder  18,  window  area  increased,  better  ventila- 
tion provided,  floors  scrubbed. 
Window  area  Increased,  separate  closet  for  females. 
Window  area  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 
Ploprs    scrubbed. 
Window  area  Increased. 

area  Increased,  windows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours, 
scrubbed, 
area   Increa.sed. 

for  person  under  16.  window  area  Increased, 
for  person  under  16,  window  area  increased, 
area  increased, 
area  Increased, 
area  Increased,  floor  scrubbed, 
windows  'ncreased. 


Window 
floors 
Window 
Affidavit 
Affidavit 
W'indow 
Window 
Window 
Area  of 

Area  of  windows  Increased. 
Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  serubbed 
Affidavit  for  person  under  16,  window  area 
Vloors  scrubbed 

room    Increased   or   premises 


weekly, 
increased. 


work 


vacated,    better   ventilation 


He'pht    of 

provide*!. 
Floors  serubbed. 
*ron  of  windows  increased. 
Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated,  window  area  Increased 

floors  icriibbed,  sanitary  conditions  generally  Improved.  * 
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351  Affidavit  for  porsou  audcr  16. 

ii52  Affidavit  tiled  for  i>cTso*n  uudcr  16,  window  area  increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

35a  Affidavit  for  person  under  16,   wimlow  area  Increased. 

Go4  Affidavit  for  person  under  16,  winaow  area  increased. 

b55  Floor  Herubbod  ,window  ana  Increased. 

&6  Affidavit  for  persons  under  16. 

35S  Area  of  windows  Increased. 

o62  Floors  vScruDbed. 

263  Area  of  windows  Incrcasinl,  flo(»rs  scrubbed. 

364  Hours  reduced  lor  jieisous  under  1\  window  area  Increased,  separate  eloset 

for   females,   iloors   scrubbed    weeklj*. 

365  Window  area  increased,  separate  close!   for  female.**. 

366  Windows  tixed  to  open,  room  properly  ventilated,  floors  scrubbed. 
i.6'i    Floors  scrublied. 

368  Windows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours,  work  room  properly  ven- 

tilated by  shaft  or  fan,  floors  scrubbed. 

369  Windows  opened  before  and  after  working  hours,  floors  scrubbed,  S4>parate 

closet  foi-  lemales. 

S70  Area  of  windows  liicrease<l. 

371  Area  of  windows  increased. 

372  Area  of  windwos  Increased. 

373  Area  of  windows  Increase*!. 

374  Area  of  windows  Increased. 
S75  Area  of  windows  .ncrea.setl. 

376  Affidavit  for  person  under  16,  window  area  hu-reased. 

377  Hours  reduced  for  persons  under  IS.  window  area  Increased. 

:i7."t  Window  area  Increased,  an  additional  water  closet,  floors  scrubbed. 

379  Better^  means  of  ventilation. 

380  Floors  8crubl)ed,  separate  closet  for  Temales. 

381  Affidavit  for  person  under  IB,   hours  reduced  for  person   under  18,    window 

area  Increased,  floors  scrubbed. 

382  Affidavit   filed  for  persons  under  16,  floor  scrubcd,  window   area   hicrt»aiKMl. 

383  Floors   scrubbed,    separate   closet    for    females,    shop    k<»pt    clean,    windows 

opened  before  and  after  working  hours. 

384  I»roper  affidavit  for   p  ersons  under  16,   floors  scubbed,   hours    reduced  for 

persons  under  18. 
2SS    Floors  scrubbed. 

386  Windows  omened  before  and  after  working  hours  or  mechanical   appliances 

for  ventilation. 

387  Area  of  windows  Increased,  beter  means  of  ventilation. 
389    Area   of   windows   Increa.sed. 

r90  Area  of  windows  increased. 

391  Better  means  of  ventilation. 

c92  Area  of  windows  lncreaa<Ml. 

."91?  Aron   of   windows   Incrensed. 

594  Affidavit  for  person   under  16.   floor  scrubbed. 

395  Hours  reduced  for  person  under  IS.  area  of  windows  bicreaseil. 

396  Affidavit    for   person    under   16,    hours   reduced   for   persou    under    IS,    flfv)rs 

serul)bed. 

397  Affidavit  for  persons  under  16,  hours  reduced  for  persons  under  18,   window 

area  reduced.  »  • 

595  Affidavit  for  person  under  16.  hours  reduced  for  person  under  IS. 
399    Affidavit  for  persons  under  16,  area   windows  Increased. 

401  Area   of  windows   Inereaycd. 

402  Affidavit  for  peison  under  16."  window  area  Increa-^^ed,  better  means  of  ventila- 

tion fc 

403  Affidavit  for  person  under  16,  window  area  Increased. 
4(»4    Area   of   windows   Incrensod. 

405  Affidavit   for   person   under  16,   child   under  14   dlscharg<Ml,    separate   closet 

for  females. 

406  Area  of  windows  Increased,  separate  closet  for  females. 

407  Affidavit  for  person  under  16,  floor  scrubbed. 
40R    Floor  scrubbed. 

409  Area  of  windows  Increas^ed,  separate  closet  for  females. 

410  A tP davit  for  person  under  16.  window  area  Incrensed. 

412  Afhdflvlts  for  persons  under  16.  height  of  one  of  the  work  rooms  Increa.sed. 

window  area  incrensed.  better  me}in««  of  ventilation. 

413  Area   of  windows   Increased,    floors   cleaned,   renovation   of   place   through- 

out. 

414  Affidavits  for  persons  under  16.  separate  wjiter  closet^  for  females. 

416  Area  of  windows  incrensed.  separate  wnter  closet  for  females. 

417  y\ffldavlt  for  person  under  16.  window  aroji  Incrensed. 

418  Window  area  increased,  height  of  one  of  rooms  Increased  or  room  vacate<l, 

floors  scruitbcd. 

419  Area  of  windows  increased. 
4?0    Floors  scrnbbed. 

4?1  Floors  scrubbed.  i 

4?2  .Area   of   windows   *ncrensed,   floors   scmbbed. 

4?.*?  Area  of  windows  Increased,  floors  scrnbed. 

4**^  Floors   scrubbed,   senarnte   wnte^*   closet   for  females. 

427  Work  room  enlarged  to  contain  700  cubic  feet  air  space  or  nremlsos  vacated 
window  area  Increased.  ' 

429  Affidavit  for  persou  under  16,  window  area  Increased. 
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431 
432 
433 
434 
436 

437 
4;S) 
441 
4U 
445 

447 
•148 
449 
4:»2 
4^3 
4ri4 
45(> 
457 
4oS 

4n9 

4fiO 

461 
4<C{ 
404 

4(15 
4G6 

467 

468 
470 
474 
47f? 
477 
47S 

479 

4J<1 
4^2 
4Jtt 

4vr> 
4sn 

4V7 
4Wt 
4W 
491 


Floor  scrubbed. 

Area  of  winuows  Incroasod. 

Area  of  two  windows  increased. 

Window  area  lucrousod. 

Window  area  Increased,  tables  dusted  and  floors  swept  dailj',  floors  scrubbed 

weekly. 
Area  of  windows  Increased. 
Area  of  Windows  increased,  floors  scrubbed. 
Floors  8crubl»ed. 
Separate  closet  for  females. 
Window  area  Increased,  windows  opened  rejrularlj'  before  and  after  working 

hours. 
Arcu  of  windows  Increased. 
Area  of   windows   Increased. 
Area  of  windows  increased. 

Floors  scrubbed,   separate   water  closet   for   females. 
Floors  scrubbe«l. 

Area  of  windows  increa.sed.  floors  scrubbed. 
Affidavit   proeuri'd   for   person    uniler   16.   floor   scrubbed. 
Aflldavit   for  person   nnder  IG,    floor  serubbed. 

Affldavlt  for  person  untlev  Ifi.  child  under  14  dlseharged.  hours  reduced  for 

better  nH>uns  of  ventilation,  flt>ors  scrubbed. 


IS, 


or  11 
persons  under 

Floor  scrubl)ed. 

Aflldavit  for  p'  rson 
person   inubT  lo. 


of   ventilation,    floors 
ventilation. 


under  16,  child  under  11  dl.scharpred,  hours  reduced  for 

_  ,   better  meuns  of  ventilation,  floors  scrubbed. 

Amdavit    for   persons  under   16. 

Aflldavit  for  person  under  16.  window  area  Increased. 

Area  of  ^tlndows  Incrensed,   better  means  of   ventilation,   windows  opened 

before  and  after  working?  hours. 
Hours   reduced   for  persons   under  IS. 
llelRht  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated,  window  area  increased, 

better  meuns  of  ventilation. 
Hours   reduced    for   persons   under   IS.    better   means 

scrubbed,  separate  water  closet  for  females. 
Hours  reduced  for  persons  under  IS,  better  means  of 
Area   of   windows   increased. 

Area  of  windows  increased.  # 

llelpht  of  work   room   Inerea.sed. 
Retter  means  of  vent  nation. 
Retter  means  of  vent  lint  Ion.   tables   dusted   and   floors  swept   dally,    floors 

scrubl)ed    wei^kly.   transom   nnide  to  open. 
Area   of  M-Indows   increased,   floor   serubbed. 
Aflldavit   for  child   rndrr  16,  tables  dusted,  floors  scrubbed. 
Window  area   increased. 
Separate   eloset   for   females. 

Affidavit  for  child  under  16,  child  under  14  discharged. 
AVIndow  area  Increased. 
Window  area  increase*!. 

TTours  of  w(»rk  reduced   for  person   under  18. 
Window  area  increased. 
Window   area   increased. 


riCJAR  F.vrTORIES. 


(' la  H>i  float  ion  of  orders  i.ssued. 


Numb<»r 
of  orders. 


(»rderod: 

Area  of  windows  Increased   

Floors  sernbbed   weekly   .  ,• 

Tnldes  and  floors  dusted  and  swept  

To  provide  better  means  of  ventilation 

To   vacate  basement   

Work  room  enlarged  or  premises  vacated 

Height  of  work  room  Increased  or  premises  vacated 

To   whitewash  premises  

Doom  to  living  rooms  permanently  closed 

Separate  closets  for  sexes  ! 

Separate  outside  entrances  , 

f 'uspldors     

Hours  reduced  for  employees  under  18  

Afl'davlts   procured    for  employees   under   16 

C?blldren  under  14  discharged   

Total  orders  issued  

Number  of  cigar  factories  Inspected 


296 

156 

24 

2U 

27 

40 

1 

14 

34 

1 

o 

•1 

ir> 

77 
16 


729 
492 
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The  total  number  of  orders  issued  to  proprietors  of  cigar 
factories  was  729,  as  shown  above.  Of  this  total  number  296, 
or  4:0, G^  were  for  increased  window  surface  to  conform  to  Sec. 
3  of  Ch.  79,  Laws  '99,  which  provides  a  double  standard  of  win- 
dow area,  viz. :  (a)  each  window  must  contain  at  least  12  square 
feet  in  area  and  (b)  the  entire  area  of  window  surface  in.  each 
room  must  be  at  least  12  per  cent,  of  the  floor  space  in  such 
room.  One  hundred  and  eighty  orders,  or  24:.7j^,  were  to  en- 
force cleanliness,  including  the  scrubbing  of  floors  weekly  and 
the  daily  dusting  of  work  tables  and  floor  sweeping  (under  Sec 
6,  Ch.  97,  L.  '99)  ;  20,  or  2.7j^,  were  orders  issued  under  Sec. 
4,  Ch.  79,  L.  '99,  for  proper  means  of  ventilation  in  w^ork- 
rooms;  27  orders,  or  3.7^,  issued  under  Sec.  1,  Ch.  79,  L.  '99, 
were  to  vacate  basements  and  provide  other  premises  to  comply 
with  law;  45  orders,  or  6.2;^,  were  to  enlarge  work-rooms  under 
Sec.  3,  Ch.  79,  L*.  '99,  either  under  the  provision  requiring  each 
work-room  to  be  at  least  8  feet  in  height  or  the  provision  requir- 
ing each  room  to  contain  at  least  700  cubic  feet  of  air  space ;  14 
orders,  or  2^  of  the  orders,  were  to  close  doors  between  shops  and 
living  rooms  under  Sec.  2,  Ch.  232,  L.  '99 ;  34  orders,  or  4.7j^, 
were  to  provide  separate  dressing  rooms  and  water  closets  for 
the  different  sexes  (imder  Sec.  7,  Ch.  79,  L.  '99)  ;  15  orders,  or 
2^,  were  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  persons  under  18 
years  and  not  to  permit  such  persons  to  work  to  exceed  8  hours 
in  any  one  day,  or  48  hours  a  week  (under  Sec.  6,  Ch.  79, 
L.  '99)  ;  77  orders,  or  10.5<l^,  were  to  procure  affidavits  for  chil- 
dren under  IG  years  of  age  (under  Sec.  2,  Ch.  274,  L.  *99)  ;  16 
orders,  or  2.2fi?,  wore  to  discharge  children  under  14  years,  who 
had  not  filed  a  permit  as  provided  by  Ch.  274,  L.  '99.  The 
remaining  5  orders,  or  7^,  "were  for  separate  outside  entrance 
to  whitewash  premises  (under  Sec.  2,  Ch.  232 (  L.  '99),  and 
to  provide  cuspidors  (under  Sec.  5,  Ch.  79,  L.  '99). 

The  number  of  establlshmonts  Inspected  !n  Milwaukee  was 280 

Of  this  numljer  tliose  being  conducted  contrary  to  law  were  246  or  87.94' 

Number  of  establishments  Inspected  outside  of  Milwaukee  waa 212 

Of  this  number  those  being  conducted  contrary  to  law  were ig4  or  77.4^ 

Number  of  establishments  Inspected  in  the  state  entire  was 492 

Of  this  number  i:hose  being  conducted  contraiy  to  law  were 410  or  S3. 3^ 
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Tablbi.-LEaF  tobacco  WAREHOUSES. 


Name. 


BRODHBAD,  GaBBN  CO. 


Ed.   McNftir. 
Ed.  McNair.. 


Totals. 


BROOKLYN,  OREBN  CO. 

Oroon  J.  L.  <fcM.  F 


CAliBRIDQE,  DANE  CO. 


Sutter  Broa 

DEER  FIELD,  DANE  CO. 

Brickpon,  I.  O 

KI©inf«lter,  H.  G 

Kleinfelter,  H.  G 

Kleiafelier.  H.  G 


TotaU. 


EDOERTON,  ROCK  CO. 


Childs,  H.  W 

Cliiida,  a.  W 

(Jt»n way.  Bros.  Sc  Co 

Cultou,  C.  .Li 

CuJiou,  C.  L 

Karle,  1.  B. 

Karie.T.B  

KiliiigsaD,  T.  A 

Flagg,  A.6 

Tracer,  Eiseolohr 

Hausou,  O.  G 

Havana,  American  Co 

Hopkin:),  E.  C 

liopkina,  K.  C 

jHrsoQ.  Andrew 

Kreb:$,  Werttieim  &  Scbeffer 
Krebs,  Werthnim  dt  Sctietfer. 

L«evi,  HumensKtiel  4c  Co 

Liewis.  Sylvcstc»r 

Mcliitosb  Bros 

Mcinto.sh  Bros 

Ferry,  T.  A... > 

Fomeroy  &  Pelton 

Pretzfuid  <&  Co 

SchrcHMlor  St  \ion 

Scbultz,  M 

Scott,  U  \V.,&Co 


Totals. 


BVANSVILLB, 

Barnard  &  Wilder 

Brand,  Jobu4^  Co 

Smith,  Ed.  K 

Smith  Bros 


BOCK     CO. 


Totals 

FOOTVILLB,  ROCK  CO. 

Owen  &  Pepper 


1 


5 
6 
7 

8 


9 
10 
11 
U 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
20 
31 
82 
'6A 
M 
85 


a6 

37 

88 
89 


40    1 


Build- 
ings. 

Pbrhons  Em- 
plotbd. 

9 

1^.^  J 
«5 

•a— 
a  OD 

P. 2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

25 

o 

S.S 

OB 

'3 

• 
CO 

s 

1 

Number     und 
years. 

• 

7 

18 

25 

1 

»  •  •  •      • 

7 

20 
40 

m 

30 

25 

7 

18 
15 
20 

"33" 

25 
35 

00 

35 
30 
25 
40 

1 

7 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"i" 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

97 
25 

33 
35 

130 
60 

"i" 

W 
12 
24 

55 

30 
63 
19 
45 

80 

75 

43 

100 

"e" 

..'... 

80 
35 
50 

1 

"36" 
2 

30 

35 

8J 

3 

"id" 

ri 

12 

•  •  « •  •  • 

'33' 

90 

"36" 

33 
120 

.1 

7 

35 
6 

7 

29* 
28 

35 
35 

1 

"2" 

5 

10 
20 

""s" 

"ao" 

20 
"24' 

5 

40 
40 

"36" 

"3* 

26 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

506 

20 
85 

385 

20 

45. 

891 

40 

8U 

41 

...... 

14 
69 

5 

16 

30 
150 

15 

4 

1 

81 
10 

1 

i 
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TABLE  I. -LEAF  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSES.-Continaed. 


In- 
dex. 

Build- 
ings. 

Personh 
employed. 

• 

• 

Name. 

i 
• 

Under  8  stor- 
ies in  height. 

6.S 

00  .s 

• 

J 

8 

20 
25 

e 

• 

5 

40 

50 
75 

U 

e 
•e 

a 

■ 

0 

z 

FT.  ATKINSON,  JEFFERSON   CO. 

Culton.  Chas.  L 

41 

42 
4.^ 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
5:* 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
69 

70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 

1 

1 
1 

1 

"i" 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

"i" 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

32 

30 
50 

JAME8VTLLB,  BOCK    CO. 
RnrnAeP.  F.  S 

5 

Carle.  L.  B 

(k>nrad.  W.  B * 

1 

S 

10 

13 

Earlo.  T  B 

Erler,  R.  L 

Fisher's  Tobacco  Warehouse 

25" 

•|5 

10 

15 

3 

«  ■  «      •  ■ 

25 
50 
30 
17 

100 
60 
i5 

20 

...... 

Globe  Tradinfl:  Co- 

S 

Greene,  J.  L.&  M.  F 

Graudy .  Joseph  

1 

Heddltjs,  S.  B 

idle- 

Heddles,  8.  B 

20 
75 

2 
40 

5 
lU 
10 

4 
13 

75 

50 

3 

is" 

8U 
35 
26 
29 

95 

125 

5 

40 
21 
40 
45 
30 
42 

831 

60 

6 

Maroue^ee   J 

» 

Richarvlson.  Burt 

RudoloH,  i*.  &Co 

Soulmnn,  John  &  Co 

1 

Soverhill.  M.  H 

So<erhill&  Porter , 

Silt  ter  Bros 

5 

Welch.  T.  E 



Totals 

18 

1 
1 

2 

•     •  •  •  • 

»55 
32 

476 

28 

fl 

LONDON,  DANE  CO. 

JP 1  BkKw%f  *^»  £9*  ■•••  ■•*•     •■■  •■••  ■•«»  ••••  ••••  »•••  •••» 

Flairff.  A.   S 

•  •  ■  •• 

■* *«»iii»»  **■•   *-' ........................ 

Totals 

MADISON,    DANE    CO. 

American  Tobacco  Co 

Barnard  A  Wilder 

2 

1 

] 
1 

"i" 

32 

65 
12 
12 
12 

101 

6 
7 

28 

75 
S3 

4 
40 

60 

140 
45 
16 
52 

253 

6 
25 

31 

85 
2 

37 

25 

18 

43 

25 

32 

6 

Raines.  F.  S 

!        4 

8atter  Bros 

* 



Totals 

152 

•  «      •  - 

18 

10 

MILTON,   ROCK    CO. 

Soverhill  &  Porter 

■  •  •* 

Soverhill  &  Port«r 

1 

^ 

Totals 

18 

7 
2 

'  18 

28 

1 

MILTON  JUNCTION,  ROCK  CO. 

Cnlton.  Chas,  L 

1 

Culton.  Chas.  L. 

_       - 

Totals 

9 

a 

12 

28 

■*6" 

1 

MORRIBONVILLB,  DANE  CO. 
.TnlinRon   K.  A 

1 

Mcintosh  Bros 

Totals 

37 
13 
U 

12 
17 

1 

MT.  HOREB,  DANE  CO. 
ITAnAflniir.  O.  H.. 

1 

OREGON. 

Barnard,  Wilder  &  Scofleld 

Factory  inspection. 
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Table  I.- LEAP  TOBICCO  WAREHOUSES.- Continued. 


Namk. 


OBPOKDVILLE,  BOCK  CO. 

Capie.  L.  B 

Peterson  &  Tollefstrud 

Totals 

80LD1BB8   OBO^'E,  CRAWFOBD   CO. 

Bekkedal,  U.H 

8TOUGHTON,  DANE  CO. 

• 

PolM*n  A.  A  Co 

Callman  Bro.« 

Gonderson,  0»iDand 

HoltoD,  John  dbCo 

Kittelsen,  LeriSc  idon 

L«e.  O.C 

Ma3'er*8,  James  Sons 

R09.O    K 

Bosenwald,  E.  Sc  Bro 

Totals 

BUN  PBAIBIE,  DANE  CO. 

Dohan  <fc  Taitt 

Miller,  Henry 

Totals 

VIBOQUA,  VERNON   CO. 

Rekkedal.  M.H 

Eckert  Fred 

Eckert,  Fred 

Helgeson.  O.  H.  Se,  Co 

Totals 

WESTBT,  VEBNON  CO. 

Bekkedal,  M.  H 

EckertatCo 

Ooldben?  Bros.  &.  Co 

Hanson,  H.  Sc  Co 

Neprud,  S.  N 

Totals 

WHITE^VATER,  WALWOBTH  CO. 

Cultoiit  Chas.  L .*. 


In- 
dez. 


76 
77 


IS 


79 

to 

8t 
M 
85 

SA 
87 


h8 


00 
91 
92 
93 


91 
95 

97 
98 


99 


Build- 
ings. 


'  Under  3  stor- 
ies ia  heiffbt. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"i' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


.3 


I.  -^ 

I* 

en  .7 

o 


Persons  Em- 
ployed. 


2 


8C 

4 

S9 


188 


70 

7 

H6 

:» 

40 


188 


16 


00 

fa 


5 

21 

12 

10 

17 

31 

10 

55 

46 

9 

20 

25 

3 

42 

12 

■  •   •  • 

a4  • 

3 

52 

10 

30 

15 

:'() 

20 

20 

38 

205 

162 

20 

30 

12 

m 

32 

63 

6 


32 


39 
34 


73 
50 


5 

o 

H 


26 
22 

48 


85 


55 
45 
45 
12 
25 
32 
45 
50 
58 

367 


50 
45 


261 


06 


u 
9 

d 
S  o 

>5 


9 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
1 
6 
1 


83 


1 
3 


95 

4 

65 

80 

30 

45 

220 

70 

«  •   •  •  • 

46 

70 

3 

as 

40 

..'•••• 

8 
2 
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Table  If.-  LEAP  TOBACCO. 

The  followiDR  is  a  sammary  of  Table  I.  showing  the  namber  of  firms  and  warehoases. 
the  total  namber  of  employes,  and  the  number  of  each  class : 


Naitb  of  City  or  Town. 


Brodhead 

Brooklyn 

Cambridge 

Deerfield 

Edfferton 

EyanstTille 

Footville 

Ft.  Atkinson 

Janesville 

Loudon  

Madison 

Milton 

Milton  Junction. 
Morrison  ville.... 

Mt.  Horeb 

Oregon 

Orfordviile 

Soldiers  Grove . . . 

Stouffhton 

Sun  Prairie 

Viroqua 

Westby 

Whitewater 

Totals 


No.  of 

firms. 

No.  of 
ware-  • 
housoH. 

Pehbons  Employed. 

No. 

nnd«r 

16  yean^. 

Males. 

7 
10 

m 

97 

506 

69 

5 

8 

355 

:<2 

101 

13 

9 

37 

13 

l!i 

17 

10 

2i>5 

:i2 

188 

l-* 

16 

!                           1 

[Females.     Totals.  < 

2I 
17 

2 

2 

1 
1 
4 

27 
4 
1 
1 

20 

2 

4 

2 
*> 

2 

1 
I 
2 

1 

U 
2 
4 
5 
1 

18     :            25 
35     ,             35     J 
20     !             CO 
33                130 

8L    !        lao 

10                  15 
32                 40 

476     ,           831 
28     1             60 

1^2    ,          25:j 
IS                31 
28                37 
6                  43 
12     1            25 
17     i            S2 
»1     1             4.H 
M                  65 

162                387 
«»3     ,             »h 
32     .           220 
73     ,           261 
50     •             66 

I 

p. 
1 

7 

41 

1 

27 

*  *'i6 

1 
1 
1 

6 

1 

9 
2 
3 

31 

4 

5 

1 

8 
•9 

83 

99 

l,9ii3 

1.797            3,78».) 

145 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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LEAP  TOBACCO. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  employes,  the 
iiumlDer  of  males,  females,  and  children  under  16;  also  the  per- 
centages of  each  class  with  reference  to  the  total  in  each  of  the 
tobacco  centers  named.  The  points  included  in  other  places 
below  had  less  than  50  employes  each: 


Location. 


u 

o  » 
H 


Malb 
(Employ  B8. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Female 
Employes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
•cent. 


Employes  Un- 
DKB  16  Ybass 

OF  AOB. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent.  S 


•  ■••••  • 


Cainbrldge,  Dane  Co, 
Dforlicld,    Dane   Co. 
Kdgertou,   Uock  Co. 
KvanHvIlle,   Hook  Co. 
Jnii08 villi',    Kock    Co. 
1a>iicIou.    Dam?  Co.    .. 
Madison,    Dane  ('o. 
Soldiers   (ll•o^e,  Crawford  Co. 

Stoughton,   Dane  Co 

Sun    Prairie,   Dane  Co 

Viroqiia,    VtTnon   Co 

Wi'st by,    Vernon  .Co 

^Vhlt«» water.  Walworth  Cf>.   . 
Oth«»r   places  


Totals 


60 

40 

66.6 

20 

130 

97 

74.6 

33 

891 

506 

56.8 

386 

150 

68 

46 

81 

831 

355 

42.7 

476 

60 

32 

63.3 

28 

25;? 

101 

40 

152 

© 

10 

15 

55 

267 

206 

55.8 

162 

95 

32 

33.7 

63 

220 

188 

85.4 

32 

261 

188 

72 

73 

66 

16 

24.2 

50 

331 

144 

[   43.5 

187 

3,7vS0 

1,983 

52.5 

1,797 

f 

33.4 

25.4 

43.2 

54 

57.3 

46.7 

60 

85 

44.2 

66.3 

14.6 

28 

75.8 

56.5 


7 
7 

41 
1 

27 


10 


47.5 


33 
4 


3 
2 

10 


145 


11.6 
6.4 
4.6 
0.7 
3.2 


3.9 


9 
4.2 


1.2 

3 

3 


3.9 


IMCUrKNTAOK  OF  EMPLOYKS  PNDKR  16  WHO  ARE  SHOWN  BY  URPOUTS 
(}V  INSPECTOR  TO  HAVE  BEEN  AT  WORK  AND  FOR  WHOM  NO  AF- 
FIDAVITS HAD  BEEN  FILED  AS  PROVn)ED  BY  SEC.  2.  CH.  274,  L.  '99. 

IV»r<'<»ntaire  of  children  nnder  1G  years  of  ago  to  the  total  number  of 
«'inployi*s  Z.9i 

I*«Tf*'iitapc  of  firms  eniployiuj^  children  under  16  years  of  age 61.8j< 

peT^M'iilajre  of  tobacco  warehouses  where  children  nnder  16  are  employed         43. 4j^ 


It  will  1)0  not(Ml  that  in  eight  of  the  places  given,  embracing 
r><>  pstahlishmontvS,  no  child  labor  is  used,  which  brings  the  per- 
(»cntage  down  to  3.9;^^,  as  shown  above.  The^percentage  of  those 
under  10  to  the  total  nmnbcr  employed  in  those  estahlislimenis 
ichere  children  are  employed  is  6.3;?^. 

Tho  nMml)or  of  establishments  inspected  was 99 

Uf  tUIs  number  those  belng^  conducted  contrary  to  law  were  76  or  76.8^ 
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In  the  following  list  of  174  orders  issued  will  be  found  in- 
dex numbers  which  refer  to  numbers  assigned  (in  Table  I)  to 
individual  firms  and  corporations  who  operate  the  warehouse?. 
The  names  and  addresses  being  available  by  this  reference  nimi- 
ber,  tliev  are  here  omitted. 

As  in  the  case  of  orders  issued  to  cigar  factories  one  expres- 
sion has  been  used  wherever  possible  to  express  the  effect  of 
several  re(piirenients,  and  wherever  in  one  establishment  there 
were  several  violations  of  tlie  same  nature  one  orcler  onlv  is  here 
listed, 

LIST  OF  ORDERS  ISSUKD. 

1  Swing  doors  out. 

:i  SwIiiK  (lojrs  out;  proviilo  seats  fi»r  foinales. 

4  Attklnvfts;  swing  cioors  ont. 

5  SwIdk  doors  out;  guard  elevators. 

6  Swhij?  doors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft;  afiidavit ;   provldo    sopnrato  rlossets 

for  females. 
9    Swing  doors  out;  ordered  separate  eloset  for  female  employees. 

11  AtBduvits;   swing  doors  out;   guard   elevator  shaft. 

12  Swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft  on  all  floors.     . 
1:    Allldavits.  swing  doors  out. 

15  Swing  doors  out. 

HI  Swing  iloors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft,  to  l)oth  elfvatoqg. 

17  Swing 'doors  out. 

IS  Swing  doors  out. 

19  Swing  doois  out:  guard  <*levator  shaft. 

2j»  Swing  doors  out. 

21  Swing  doors  out. 

23  AMldavits;  swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  s^aft  on  2(1  floor. 

2'  Swing  doors  out. 

26  Swing  doors  ont. 

27  Artidavits;  swing  doors  out:  guard  elevator  shaft. 

2S    Swing  «loors  out;  provltle  separate  eloset  for  females;  {^uard  eloTator. 

30    Swing  doors  out. 

:U    Swing  doors  out. 

:12    Swing  doors  out;  guard  elevator  shaft  and  provide  separate  closet  for  ff^ 

males. 
3i?    Affidavits:  sw'ng  doors  out. 
^    Swing  doors  out;   guard  elevator  .nhaft   on   all   floors   and    provide   separtite 

eloset   for  females. 
3C    Swing  doors  out. 
'M    Affidavits;  swing  doors  out. 

40  Swing  doors  out. 

41  Swing  doors  ont:  pro\ide  .»«epara(e  eloset  for  females  and  also  seats  fi>r  fe- 

male em!)lovees 

42  Aflidavlts;  swing  doors  out. 
4'o    Swing  doors  out. 

47  Swing  doors  out. 

48  Separate  eloset s  for  females. 

49  Affidavits:  swing  do«»rs  <»ut. 

ro  Sw'ng  doors  out:  separate  eloset  for  females. 

Rl  Swing  doors  out:  guard  elevator  shaft  and  provide  seats  for  females. 

F2  Affldavlts;  swing  doors  out. 

54  Affidavits;  swhic  doors  out:  guard  elevator  and  put  rails  on  sides  of  sstalr<- 

provide  two  dozen  .seats  for  female  employees. 

55  Swing  doors  ont:  guard  elevator  shaft  and  provide  separate  eloscts  for  fe- 

male emnlovees. 

56  Swing  door  out. 

57  Af!lda.vits:  swing  doors  out:  grnrd  elevator  shaft. 
r9    Swing  door  ont:  separate  eloset  foro  females. 

60  Affidavits:  swluir  doors  out. 

61  Swing  doors  out;  separate  eloset  fo»*  female  employees. 
6?    Swing  doors  out:  provide  seats  for  female  employ«M?s. 

6*    Affidavits:  swing  doors  out. 

(^    Swing  doors  out:  guard  elevator. 

66  Swing  doors  out:   euard   elevator:  provide  separate   elosets   for   males  aai] 

femnles.  and  seats  for  female  emploj-ees;  railing  on  stairs. 

67  Affidavits;  swlnff  doors  out. 
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70 


79 

»> 

S2 
83 

R4 
S5 

86 


S9 
91 

07 
5W 
99 


Swing  doors  out. 

AffldavltH*.   Hwiitf;  floors  out;   guanl   elevator;   provide  closets   for   females; 

wnts  for  feumleH. 
AflidavltR;  swing  doors  out. 
Atndavlts;   Kwin^  doois   out:    guard    elevator;    provide   separate   elosets   for 

ixinloH  and  females;  provide  seats  for  females. 
Swinf?  doors  out. 
Swln^  door  out:  ^unrd  elevator;  provide  separate  closet  for  males  and  fc- 

niales;  provide  seats  for  females. 
Bwlu^  doors  out. 
AffidavItH;  swing  doorrt  out;  .separate  closets  for  males  and  females;  pr'ovlde 

Beats  for  females. 
AffldavltH;  swing  doors  out:  provide  separate  closets  for  males  and  females. 
S^vln|;  doors  out:  guard  elevator  shaft  and  provide  elosets. 
Swlnf?  doors  out;  provide  seats  for  g'.rls:  provide  separate  closets  for  males 

and  females. 
Swlnp  doors  out;  provide  seats  for  female  employees. 
Afflilavlts:  swing  door  out;  provide  seat.s  for  females;  separate  closets  for 

males  and  females. 
Swtni?  doors  out;  provide  seats  for  female  employees;  provide  closet  for  fe- 

ninles.  •  • 

AfDflnvlts;    swing  door   out;    guard   elevator;    provide   separate   closets    for 

f«»ninle  employees. 
Aflldavlts:  swing  doors  OTit:  guard  elevator;  provide  seats  for  females. 
Afflclavlts:  swing  doors  out:  guard  elevator;  provide  seats  for  females. 
Sxvlnjr  doors  out:  guard  elevator. 

Swinjff  doors  out;  provJde  seats  for  female  employees. 
S^vlIlJr  doiirs  out. 

Swlnp  doors  out:  guard  elevator  shaft. 
Svring-  doors  out. 

Swlnu  door  out;  guard  elevator:   provide  seats  for  females. 
Cilia rd   elevator:  swing  doors  out. 
Swlnp  doors  out:  guard  <devator. 
Affidavits;  swing  doors  out;  provide  seats  f.')r  females. 


LE\F  TOBiCCO  WAREHOUSE. 
Summary  of  ordors  issued  shovvmg  numbor  and  percc^ntago  of  each  class. 


Cla.s.4sification. 


Onlerod ; 

Doors    to    swing  out 

•  K leva  tor    shafts    crnarded    

AfRdavlts   for  children   under  16. 
Sopnrnte  closets  for  the  sexes... 

Soats   provided   for  females   

Stairways  guarded  l:y  railings  . 


Number 

of  ordors. 

!Percontago. 

7fi 

43.7 

29 

16.7 

2« 

15 

34 

13.8 

17 

9.7 

1.1 

174 


100^ 
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SWEAT  SHOPS. 

Chapter  232,  Laws  of  1899. . 

(Approved  April  20, 1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  public  health. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsn,    represented    in  senate    and 
assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Purposes  of  Section  1.  No  dwelling  or  building,  or  any  room  or  apart- 
tbe  act.  ment  of  itself,  in,  or  cooneoted  with  any  tenement  oi^weil- 

Rooms  not  ing  or  other  building,  shall  be  usei  except  by  the  immedi- 
tobeosed  ate  members  of  the  family  living  therein,  for  carry  tag  on 
turiS?wear^  any  process  of  making  any  kind  of  wearing  appairel  or  goods 
ing  apparel,  for  male  or  female  wear,  use,  or  adornment,  or  for  the  manu- 
erxs.,orcUrar8,  facture  of  cigars,  cigArottea,  or  tobacc  >  goods  in  any  form, 
to?a«w*(ex^^'  when  such  wearing  appiirel  or  other  goods  are  to  be  exposed 
cept  by  im-  for  sale  or  to'  be  sold  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers  or  job- 
mediate  fam-  bers,  to  the  traie  or  at  retail,  unless  such  room  or  apart- 
tbereinjL  ment  shall  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements 

and  regulations  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Section  2.  £ach  such  room  or  apartment  used  for  purposes 
muHt  not  be  aforesaid,  shall  be  regarded  as  workshop  or  factory,  and 
connscted  shall  be  separate  from  and  have  no  door,  window  or  other 
Tvithlmngor  opening  into  any  livini^  or  sleeping  room  of  any  tenement 
r^ns^or  ^^  dwelling,  and  no  such  workshop  or  factory  shall  be  used 
used  for  liv-  at  any  time  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes,  and  shall  con- 
ing or  sleep-  tain  no  bed,  bedding,  cooking  or  other  utensils,  except  what 
ing  purposes,  jg  required  to  carry  on  the  work  therein,  and  every  such  shop 
Must  not  con-  Or  factory  shall  have  an  entrance  from  the  outside  direct, 
tarn  beds,  and  if  above  the  first  floor,  shall  have  a  separate  and  distinct 
inff  uteMlfs^  stairway  leading  thereto,  and  every  such  work  shop  or  fac- 
tory shall  be  well  and  suffl  dently  lighted,  heated  and  ven- 
MusthaTe  tilated  by  ordinary,  or,  if  necessary,  by  mechanical  appli-' 
tranoeand  auce,  and  shall  pro/ide  for  each  person  employed  therein, 
enough  heat,  no  less  thau  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
light  and  air  in  daytime  and  four  hundred  cubic  feet  at  ni^ht, 
cal'lmoans^if  *^^  shall  have  suitable  closet  arrangement^  for  each  sex 
necessary.  employed  therein,  as  follows:  Where  there  are  ten  or  more 
persons,  and  three  or  more  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  of 
ploye  ^st  either  sex,  a  separate  and  distinct  water  closet,  either  iuside 
have 25U cubic  the  buildiu?,  with  adequate  plumbing  connections,  or  on 
feet  air  space  the  outside  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  building,  shall  be 
Hnd*4(Sat^  provided  for  each  sex;  when  the  number  employed  is  more 
night.  than  twenty-five  of  either  sex,  there  shall  be  provided  an  ad- 

ditional  water  closet  for  such  sex  up  to  the  number  of  fifty 
suitable  clos-  P^^sons,  and  above  that  number  in  the  same  ratio,  and  all 
ets  for  each  such  closets  shall  be  kept  strictly  and  exclusively  for  the  use 
»ex.  of  the  employes  and  employer  or  employers  of  such  work 

Inside  clos-  shop  Or  factory;  provided,  that  where  more  than  one  room  is 
ets  must  have  used  under  the  direction  of  one  employer,  all  such  rooms  are 
proper  plumb-  to  be  regarded  as  one  shop  or  factory,  and  every  such  work 
"^'  shop  or  factory  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  con- 

Prevision  for  dition,  all  stairways  and  the  premises  within  a  radius  of 
additional  thirty  feet,  shall  be  kept  clean,  and  closets  shall  be  regularly 
ciowts,  disinfected  and  supplied  with  disinfectants,  and  tbe  commls- 
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I 

Shops,  stair-  sioDor  of  labor  and  factory  inspectors  may  require  all 
ways,  etc.,  to  necessary  changes,  or  any  process  of  cleaning,  painting  or 
kept  clean,  whitewashing  which  they  may  deem  essential  to  assure  ab- 
rio«ots  to  bo  solute  freedom  from  obnoxious  odor,  filth,  vermin,  decaying 
disinfected  matters,  or  any  condition  liable  to  impair  health  or  breed 
with^  d?«in-  infectious  or  contagious  diseases;  he  shall  prevent  the  oper- 
fectantl  atlon  of  such  shops  or  factories  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  the  arrest  and  prose- 
Powers,  etc.  cQ^jon  of  the  person  or  persons  operating  the  same. 
Work  mnst  Section  3.  No  person,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  per- 
out  topoTsouB  ^°^»  ^^^  ^^  corporation,  shall  give  out  work  to  or  contract 
to  makn  With,  any  other  person  to  perform  such  work  necessary  to 

jcroods  named  make  such  goods  mentioned  in  section  1,  aft;er  having  re- 
notUje  f rora  ^  ceived  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  factory  in- 
com mission-  spectors  that  said  latter  person  has  not  complied  with  the 
ers  or  insect-  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act,  which  notice  shall  remain 

2rasTuM;been  ^'^  ^^''^*'' '^^^^^  ®*^^  person  has  complied  with  this  law,  of 
complied  which  notice  must  be  given  to  the  employer  by  the  commis- 
with.  sioner  of  labor  or  factory  inspectors. 

Record  must  Section  4.  Every  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  here- 
tho^elfiving  *^ofore  mentioned,  shall  obtain  and  keep  a  record  of  all  per- 
out  work.        sons  to  wh9m  work  is  given  out  or  contracted  for,  including 

their  names  and  addresses,  which  record  shall  be  opened  to 

the  inspection  of  the  commissioner  of  labor   or  the  factory 

inspectors  when  called  for. 
Good?  named  Section  5.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  receive, 
i?imild  not  be  ^^^'^^l®  or  convey  to  others,  or  sell,  hold  in  stock  or  expose 
handled  in  for  sale,  any  goods  mentioned  in  section  1,  unless  made 
any  manner  under  the  sanitary  conditions  provided  for  and  prescribed 
unde"?  52»nd1-  in  this  act;  but  this  act  shall  not  include  the  making  of 
tion$*  pro-  garments  or  other  goods,  by  any  person  for  another  by  per- 
vi<ied  by  this  sonal  order,  and  when  received  for  wear  or  use  direct  from 
^^^'  maker's  hands,  and  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this 

act,  shall  be  prosecutpd  by  any  of  the  factory  inspectors  with. 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
Section  6.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall 
violating  this  ''violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  upon  oonvic- 
act.  fine  ^0  tion,  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
to^^ioo  for  ntyr  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  im- 
orhnprUo^-  prisonmeut  not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  days; 
ro^ntsotoao  or  both;  and  in  all  prosecutions  brought  by  or  under  the 
dayn  or  both,  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  violation  of 

this  act,  he  shall  not  be  held  to  give  security  for  costs,  or 
cusl^is**'  adjudged  to  pay  any  costs,  but  in  all  cases  where  the 
acqaitted  or  accused  be  acquitted,  or  is  found  ^to  be  indigent,  the  costs 
indii?ent.coi$ts  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in 
f  ro*m  county  which  the  proceedings  are  brought,  the  sajpae  as  the  costs  in 
treasury.         ^^^  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Section  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 

and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 
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SWEAT  SHOPS. 

The  legislation  in  Wisconsin  on  this  subject  was  timely,  in- 
asmuch as  its  effect  upon  the  evils  aimed  at  is  rather  preventive 
in  its  nature  than  curative. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  state,  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  act  known  as  the  sweat  shop  law.  Chapter  232,  Laws 
1891),  was  created  by  the  conditions  of  the  sweating  system  pre- 
vailinf^  in  large  cities  of  other  states,  notably  in  Xew  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Boston. 

These  conditions,  which  the  legislation  elsewhere  has  endeav- 
ored to  change,  have  been  often  firmly  fixed,  whereas  in  Wis- 
consin the  legislation  has  antedated  and  tends  largely  to  prevent 
their  existence. 

As  the  last  legislature  passed  the  first  Wisconsin  law  on  this 
subject  it  is  appropriate  that  the  "sweat  shop"  or  "sweating 
system,"  as  it  exists  in  other  states,  should  be  described  here. 
As  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is  involved  so  largely  in  the  sys- 
tem as  to  absorb  the  attention,  no  other  occupation  need  be  now 
considered.  Every  cause  tending  to  perpetuate  the  system  is 
actively  at  work  in  this  trade.  Based  upon  the  figures  given 
in  the  report  of  the  special  congressional  committee  of  1893, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  sale  of  re-ady  made  clothing  during 
the  past  r3 5  years  has  increased  from  25^1^  of  the  entire  clothing 
supply  in  1865,  to  7i}^  at  present,  and  it  is  during  this  period 
that  the  "sweating  system"  has  developed. 

SWEAT   SHOP  SYSTEM  DESCEIBED. 

The  "manufa«turer"  (so-called)  of  clothing,  i.  e.,  the  one  who 
marks  the  finished  garment  as  of  his  make,  causes  the  material 
to  be  cut,  and  those  for  each  garment  bunched  together.  The 
making  is  frequently  let  out  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidden 
generally  to  jobbers  or  contractors,  who,  when  they  are  awarded 
the  work,  receive  the  materials  for  many  thousands  of  garments. 

This  first  contractor  has  his  separate  place  of  business,  is  gen- 
erally an  independent  operator  and  often  has  some  particular 
specialty,  such  as  the  making  of  vests,  coats,  cloaks,  etc.,  or  some 
special  ^ize  or  finish  of  either. 
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Often  the  first  contractor  lives  in  a  different  city  or  state 
from  that  in  which  the  goods  are  cut  and  delivered  to  him. 
Thus  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  purchased  in  one  city  may  have 
been  partly  made  up  in  various  cities,  the  worth  on  each  por- 
tion of  the  suit  having  been  contracted  for  at  the  particular  place 
where  the  labor  conditions  make  it  possible  for  the  lowest  bid 
to  be  made. 

The  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  materials  as  to  the  details 
of  the  work  often  ceases  entirely  when  he  turns  them  over  to  the 
contractor.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  obviously  is  that  the 
contractor*  is  financially  responsible  and,  by  taking  large  lots  of 
goods,  relieves  the  wholesaler  of  the  annoyance  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  great  number  of  small  concerns  whose  premises 
may  be  such  as  to  conflict  with  the  laws  relating  to  health.  The 
contractor  either  has  his  own  factories  where  the  work  is  done 
under  his  personal  supervision  or  re-lets  the  work  to  sub-con- 
tractors, for  whose  proper  performance  of  the  work  he  is  re- 
sponsible, and  as  to  whose  responsibility  he  has  special  means 
of  knowing.  The  difference  between  the  amount  the  first  con- 
tractor receives  for  making  the  garments  and  the  amount  he 
pays  to  his  employes,  or  to  the  sub-contractors,  is  said  to  be 
"sweated"  from  the  earnings  of  the  latter.  The  magnitude  of 
the  business  is  such  that  the  sub-contractor  or  employe  who 
works  for  a  piece-price  is  not  readily  accessible  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  owncT  of  the  materials  who  refuses  to  have  dealings 
with  anyone  regarding  whose  responsibility  there  may  be  a 
question. 

The  sub-contractor  in  turn  often  re-lets  to  others,  and  each 
profit  is  said  to  be  "sweated"  from  the  one  employed.  The 
lowest  step  in  the  system  is  the  tenement  work  shop,  and  the 
rule  is  that  here  the  conditions  are  intolerable.  The  profits  of 
the  head  of  the  tenement  work  room,  added  to  the  profits  of  the 
first  contractor  and  of  the  sub-contractors,  is  now  said  to  be 
"sweated"  from  the  worker  who  is  often  a  newly  arrived  im- 
migrant  and  ignorant  of  the  labor  conditions  in  this  country, 
and  who  works  for  less  wages  than  those  in  regular  shops,  often 
as  low  as  40c  per  day  on  the  piece-work  plan. 

From  "the  wholesale  Manufacturers  marketing  millions  of  dol- 
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lars'  worth  of  goods  annually  through  the  middlemen  to  the 
home  tenement  worker,  the  steps  are  steadily  downward, — of 
decreasing  prominence  and  respectibility  in  a  business  way,  of 
decreasing  comfort  and  compensation,  the  profit  of  each  one 
of  the  line  above,  the  wretch  who  toils  at  the  bottom,  bein^ 
"sweated"  from  the  one  next  below  him." — Cong.  Com.  Report, 
1893. 

The  typical  sweat  shop  is  exceedingly  filthy  and  possesses  a 
stench  which  is  unbearable  to  those  unaccustomed  it  to.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  over-crowded  in-  a  small  room  with 
poor  light  and  foul  air.  The  work  room  is  used  for  cooking, 
living  and  sleeping  concurrently  by  the  family  and  boarders- 
Exhausted  workers  and  children  sleep  upon  bales  of  material 
and  of  finished  garments.  In  some  cases  no  other  beds  have 
been  found  upon  the  premises.  The  shops  are  generally  in  the 
most  squalid  portions  of  the  city,  densely  populated  with  the 
most  wretched  and  helpless  people. 

The  hours  of  work  are  limited  only  by  the  endurance  of  the 
worker.  Contagious  diseases  thrive  by  reason  of  total  n^lect 
of  ordinary  precautions  for  health,  which  not  only  imperils  the 
persons  employed,  but  to  the  public,  as  infectious  diseases  are 
spread  by  the  sale  of  garments  made  by  those  suffering  there- 
from. 

Separate  water  closets  for  the  sexes  are  not  provided  and  such 
closets  as  arc  furnished  are  not  disinfected  and  are  unsanitary. 


INSPECTIONS  OF  79  WORK  SHOPS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MILWAUKEE 
PRODUCING  WEARING  APPAREL  ONLY,  AND  WHICH  ARE  EM- 
BRACED WITHIN  THE  SWEAT  SHOP  LAW.  (CH.  232,  LAWS 
OF  1899.) 

(Shops  where  one  or  more  of  the  inmiediate  family  only  are 
employed  are  not  affected  by  the  law,  and  the  results  of  inspec- 
tion are  elsewhere  shown.) 

Unless  otherwise  shown  in  the  following  reports  the  inspec- 
tions, show  that  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work ;  that  no  em- 
ployes under  16  years  of  age  were  required  to  work  before  6 
ft  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.,  and  that  no  power  was  used. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  shops  was 
1,050,  of  which  268  were  males,  782  females,  107  were  under 
16,  and  15  under  14  years  of  age. 

A.  Boehin  Mfq.  Co.,  720  12th  St.,  Cloaks  and  Jackets. — 
Two  story  frame,  owned  by  Peckman,  14th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
Goods  sold  direct  at  retail.  Fourteen  employes,  2  male,  12 
female.  One  closet  only,  water  connected;  condition  fair. 
Work  room,  1st  floor,  30x60x12,  3  windows  and  store  front; 
not  used  as  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains 
no  bed,  etc.,  or  cooking  utensils ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench ; 
enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  1,542  cubic  feet  air  space  for 
ctich  person ;  direct  entrance ;  needs  no  changing  or  renovating ; 
general  condition  fair.     Ordered  additional  closet. 

3/.  S.  Bullard,  1222  Vliet  St.,  Men's  Jackets. — Two  storv 
building,  owned  by  II.  L.  Spengler,  1815  Chestnut  St.  Goods 
made  for  and  wholesaled  by  Landauer  &  Co.  Two  employes, — 
1  male,  1  female ;  no  regular  hours ;  one  closet  outside ;  condi- 
tion  poor.  Basement  work  room,  14x15x814;  is  also  used  as 
barber  shop;  is  connected  with  living  room,  but  not  used  for 
living  or  sleeping  purposes;  no  vermin  or  stench;  contains  no 
bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  properly  lighted,  heated  and  ven- 
tilatetl;  has  447  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no 
changing  or  renovating.     General  conditions  good. 

M.  Schwanda,  1024  19th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend 
Bros.  &  C^o.  Seven  employes:  2  male,  5  female;  none  under 
16;  1  closet,  regularly  disinfected;  condition  good.  Dwelling 
in  front;  shop  in  rear,  20x40x8^4;  8  windows,  2'  4"x5;  not 
used  as  or  connected  with  living*or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no 
iK^dding,  etc.,  or  cooking  utensils ;  entered  direct ;  enough  light, 
heat  and  air ;  has  945  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs 
no  changing  or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench ;  gen- 
eral conditions  good. 

Bamett  Goldstein,  1705  Vliet  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame ;  owner's  agent,  J.  C.  Wambald,  64  L.  &  T.  Bldg.  Goods 
manufactured  for  and  wlioles^led  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Cloak  Co, 
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Six  employes:  5  male,  1  female;  1  under  16;  no  aflBdavits  kept 
as  provided  by  law ;  one  closet,  in  basement,  water  connections, 
(which  at  time  of  inspection  did  not  work).  Sewing  rooms 
2d  fl. ;  work  room  1st  fl..  24x60x13,  six  windows  and  store  front; 
not  tiscd  for,  or  connected  with  living,  or  sleeping  rooms ;  con- 
tains no  bcdcjiing,  or  cooking  utensils ;  properly  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated;  has  3,120  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person; 
entered  direct  frofn  street;  free  from  vermin,  and  obnoxious 
odors ;  no  change  oz  renovating  needed.  General  condition  fair. 
Ordered  water  connections  for  closets  repaired  and  affidavit 
for  1  under  16. 

B.  Kauffman,  610  11th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame; 
owned  by  occupant;  entire  building  used  as  shop.  Goods  man- 
ufactured for,  and  wholesaled  by  L.  A.  Shaknian  &  Co.,  and 
Aarons  ifarks  &  Co.  Fifteen  employes,  six  male,  nine  female ; 
one  under  16,  none  imder  14.  Xo  affidavits  as  provided  by  law; 
one  closet  only,  water  connection;  sanitary  condition  good. 
Building  entire  used  as  work  room;  20x60x0,  2-i  windows  2  ft< 
4  in.  by  5  ft. ;  not  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping 
room;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils;  properly 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated ;  lias  720  cu.  ft.  air  space  for  each 
person;  separate  outside  door;  free  from  vermin  and  obnoxious 
orders,  no  repairing  or  renovating  needed;  general  condition 
good.  Ordered  affidavit  for  employe  under  16,  and  an  addi- 
tional closet. 

Abraham  Dcvidorf,  502  Fifth  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  bv  Brand  Stove  Co.,  295  6th  St.  Goods  manu- 
factured  for,  and  wholesaled  by  1).  Adler  &  Son's  Clothing  Co.: 
17  emJ)loyes:  9  male,  8  female;  one  under  Itj;  two  outside 
closets,  water  connections,  sanitation  good.  Dwelling  2d  fl. ; 
two  shop  rooms  1st  fl.  16x32x9  with  6,  3x6  ft.  windo>vs,  and 
14x14x9  with  3,  3x6  windows;  not  used  as  living  or  sleeping 
rooms,  but  connected  by  door  way  with  kitchen;  contains  no 
bedding,  or  cooking  utensils ;  is  free  from  vermin  and  obnoxious 
odors ;  enough  light,  heat  and  air ;  has  375  cu.  ft.  air  space  for 
each  person;  separate  outside  entrances;  needs  changing  and 
renovating.     General  conditions  poor ;  orders  would  have  been 
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given  to  have  premises  cleaned  up  and  repaired,  but  occupant 
at  time  of  inspection  was  building  anew  shop,  which  was  being 
constructed  according  to  law  and  which  would  be  completed  in 
30  days.     Ordered  affidavit  for  employe  under  IG. 

Wcste?^  Overall  Co.,  553-5  E.  Water  St.,  Overalls  and 
Jackets. — One  story  brick,  owned  by  G.  Patck  317  E,  Water; 
entirely  occupied  as  factory.  Goods  wholesaled  by  makers; 
electric  power.  Eight  employes :  4  male,  4  female ;  none  under 
IG;  nine  hours  daily  work;  one  closet  only,  water  connections; 
conditions  fair.  Shop  50xG0xl2  ;  not  used  as,  or  connected  with 
living,  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  uten- 
sils ;  direct  outside  entrance ;  properly  lighted,  heated  and  ven- 
tilated; has  4,500  cu.  ft.  air  space  for  each  person;  free  from 
vermin,  and  obnoxious  odors ;  needs  no  changing  or  renovating. 
General  condition  good. 

Wm.  Kann,  1003  21st  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant;  entirely  used  as  shop.  Goods  manufac- 
tured for,  and  wholesaled  by  D.  Adler  &  Son's  Clothing  Co. 
Twenty-seven  employes:  4  male,  23  female;  seven  under  16,  1 
under  14.  Xo  affidavits  as  provided  by  law ;  2  closets,  one  in 
building,  one  outside,  water  connections ;  condition  good.  Shop, 
38x20x9,  and  lGx20x9  with  18  windows  2  ft.  4  in.  x  Si/o  ft. ;  not 
used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no 

• 

bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  outside  entrances;  suffi- 
ciently lighted,  heated  and  ventilated ;  has  341  cu.  ft.  air  space 
for  each  person;  needs  no  changing  or  renovating;  free  from 
vermin,  and  obnoxious  odors.  General  conditions  good.  Or- 
dered employe  under  14  discharged,  and  affidavits  for  employes 
under  IG. 

H.  Alberts,  153  Burleigh  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame.  Owners  agent  is  Geo.  Dietrich  (next  door.)  Goods 
manufactured  for,  and  wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.,  8 
employes:  4  male,  4  female;  one  under  16,  none  under  14. 
Closets  for  both  sexes,  water  connections,  sanitation  good. 
Dwelling  2d.  fl. ;  shop,  2  rooms  1st  fl.,  18x24x10,  lighted*  by 
store  front,  and  18x20x10  lighted  by  3  windows;  are  not  used 
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as  living  or  sleeping  rooms  (but  are  connected  with  upstairs 
dwelling  rooms  by  door  through  hall)  ;  contains  no  bedding  or 
cooking  utensils ;  entered  direct  from  outside,  3  doors ;  enough 
hc-at,  light  and  air;  has  990  cu.  ft.  air  space  for  each  person; 
needs  no  changes  or  renovating;  is  free  from  vermin,  and  ob- 
noxious odors;  general  condition  good.  Affidavit  ordered  for 
employe  under  16. 

A.  Kellermann,  1024  Richards  St.,  Overcoats. — One  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant,  entirely  used  as  shop.  Groods  manu- 
factured for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Twenty- 
seven  employes:  G  male,  t^l  female;  3  under  16,  none  under  14. 
Outside  closets  for  both  sexes ;  regularly  disinfected,  condition 
good.  Shop,  20x43x9  ft.,  with  16  windows  2  ft.  4  in.  x  5  ft. ; 
not  used  for,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  con- 
tains no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  outside  entrances;  suf- 
ficiently lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  288  cu.  ft.  air  space 
for  each  person ;  free  from  vermin  and  obnoxious  odors ;  no  ren- 
ovating or  repairing  needed.  ,  Conditions  generally  good.  Affi- 
davits ordered  for  3  employes  under  16. 

Iic(jina  Mfg.  Co.,  501  Broadway,  Ladies'  Wrappers. — Oc- 
cupy 1  room  in  annex  to  Montgomery  building.  Goods  whole- 
saled by  makers;  steam  power  from  building.  Seventeen  em- 
ployes :  2  male,  f 5  female ;  none  imder  16 ;  separate  closets  for 
sexes  being  put  in  at  time  of  inspection.  Shop  48x60x10  with 
8  windows  4Vl>x6^/> ;  not  used  for,  or  connected  with  living  or 
sleeping  room ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  enough 
heat,  light  and  air;  has  1,650  cu.  ft.  air  space  for  each  person; 
out  stairway ;  door  swings  out ;  no  changes  or  renovation  needed ; 
free  from  vermin  or  stench.     General  conditions  excellent. 

Fred,  Scliulz,  Jr.,  767  12th  St.,  Men's  Coats.-— One  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and 
wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  and  L.  A.  Shakman  &  Co. 
Ten  employes:  3  male,  7  female;  2  under  16,  (no  affidavits  be- 
ing kept).  Outside  closets  separate  for  se-xes,  regularly  disin- 
fected; sanitation  good.  Entire  building  used  as  shop,  one 
room,  24x24x8ft. ;  not  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or 
sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  en- 
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tered  directly  from  outside,  door  swings  in ;  sufficiently  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated ;  has  460  cu.  ft.  air  space  for  each  person ; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovating ;  is  free  from  vermin,  and  ob- 
noxious odors;  conditions  generally  good.  Ordered  affidavits 
for  2  uhder  16. 

Geo.  Furhman,  550  12th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and  wholesaled 
by  L.  A.  Shakman  &  Co.  Two  employes:  1  male,  1  female, 
both  over  16 ;  no  regular  hours;  one  family  closet,  in  basement, 
water  connections,  sanitation  good.  Dwelling  2d  fl.  Shop  1st 
floor,  14x18x10,  with  5  windows  2V2x5l^  ft. ;  not  uped  for  liv- 
ing or  sleeping  purposes,  but  has  door  opening  to  living  room  on 
north ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ; 
properly  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  1,260  cu.  ft.  air 
apace  for  each  person;  free  from  vermin  and  obnoxious  odors; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovating.     General  conditions  good. 

Mrs.  M,  Braun,  690  12th  St.,  Men's  Shirts.— Two  stftry 
frame,  OAvned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and 
wholesaled  by  Cohen  Bros.  Two  female  employes  both  over  16 ; 
no  regular  hours.  Family  closet  in  basement;  water  connec- 
ti(ms ;  sanitation  good.  Barber  shop  1st  fl. ;  dwelling  2d  fl.  of 
which  one  room  is  shop,  13x16x8^/^,  2  windows,  2  ft.  4  in.  x  51/2.; 
not  used  for  living  or  sleeping  room,  but  is  connected  therewith; 
contains  a  cook  stove;  has  separate  outside  stairway;  is  suffi- 
ciently lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  884  cu.  ft.  air  space 
for  each  person ;  ivee  from  vermin  and  obnoxious  odors ;  needs 
no  changes  or  renovation.     General  conditions  good. 

Frank  Porhorney,  467  16th  St.  (rear),  Men's  Coats. — Two 
story  frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and 
w^holesaled  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  (who  keeps  record  pro- 
vided by  law).  Twenty-seven  employes:  7  male,  20  female;  6 
under  16,  1  under  14.  'Separate  closets  for  different  sexes, 
water  connections,  sanitation  good.  Shop  occupies  2d  fl.,  22x50 
x9  ft.  with  18  windows  2'  4"x5  ft. ;  door  swings  in;  one  outside 
stairway;  not  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping 
rooms;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  properly 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated ;  has  366  cubic  feet  air  space  for 
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each  person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin, 
and  obnoxious  odors.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  affi- 
davits for  6  girls  under  1(),  and  a  girl  under  14  discharged, 

Geo,  Geer,  2120  Galena  St.,  Men's  Vests. — One  and  one-half 
story  and  basement  frame,  owned  by  Theo.  Housman,  695  28th 
street.  Goods  manufactured  for  and  vi^holesaled  by  D.  Adler  & 
Sons  Clo.  Co.  Fifteen  employes:  4  male,  11  female;  (1  un- 
der 16;  no  affidavit).  Two  closets,  one  in  basement,  on  1st 
fl. ;  sanitation  all  right.  Shop  in  basement,  22x36x7^/>,  5  win- 
dows, 2.4'x3,  and  windows  in  double  doors;  not  used  as,  but 
has  stairs  leading  to  living  room ;  contains  no  Jbedding,  or  cook- 
ing utensils;  not  well  lighted;  has  307  cubic  feet  air  space  for 
each  person ;  more  ventilation  needed ;  free  from  vermin.  Gen- 
eral conditions  fair.  Ordered  more  windows,  also  front  door  re- 
paired, and  affidavit  for  employe  under  16. 

Jacob  Gans,  2410  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Men's  Clothing. — One 
an(i  one-half  story  and  basement,  frame,  owned  by  occupant 
Goods  manufactured  for  and  wholesaled  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons 
Clo.  Coi  Twenty-one  employes:  3  male,  18  females,  (1  under 
16).  Separate  closets  for  sexes;  water  connections,  sanitation 
good.  Workshop,  basement,  22x45x9  ft. ;  14  windows,  2%x3 
ft. ;  not  used  for  living  or  sleeping  room,  but  connected  there- 
with by  stairs.  Outside  entrance;  doors  open  in;  sufficiently 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated ;  has  424  cubic  feet  air  space  for 
each  person ;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils ;  needs  no 
changing  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin  and  obnoxious  odors. 
General  condition  good.     Ordered  affidavit  for  1  girl  under  16. 

M,  PorJcorney  2505  Galena  St.,  Men's  Suits. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  A.  Ilalaska,  same  address.  Goods  manufac- 
tured for  and  wholesed  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Sixteen 
employes:  5  male,  11  female;  all  over  16.  Two  closest,  in 
basement,  separate  for  sexes,  water  coitnection,  sanitation  good. 
Dwelling  2d  fl.,  work  room  1st  fl.  22x44x9,  12  windows  2  ft.  4'x 
5  ft.,  and  1  window  li/l>x3  ;'not  used  for,  or  connected  with  liv- 
ing, or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils ; 
entered  direct  from  outside  through  hall ;  doors  swing  in ;  suf- 
ficiently lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  545  cubic  feet  air 
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space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changing,  or  renovation ;  free 
from  vermin  and  obnoxious  odors.     General  condition  good. 

Joe  Hudolph,  621  10th  St.,  Men's  Overcoats. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for,  and  wholesaled  by 
D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Seventeen  employes :  5  male,  12  fe- 
male; 1  under  16.  One  closet  for  females;  water  connection, 
sanitMion  good;  men  use  house  closet  adjoining.  Shop  occu- 
pies all  upper  fl.,  1  room  24x48x9,  16  windows,  2  ft.  2"x5  ft. ; 
not  used  for,  or  connected  with  living,  or  sleeping  rooms;  con- 
tains no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  separated  stairways;  doors 
swing  in ;  suiliciontly  li:;;lited,  heated  and  ventilated ;  has  609 
cubic  feet  air  space  for  eaah  person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renova- 
tion; free  from  vermin  and  offensive  orders.  General  condi- 
tion good.     Ordered  affidavit  for  employe  under  16. 

Anton  Kohnan,  1332  Vliet  St.,  Men's  Overcoats. — Two 
story  frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and 
wholesakil  by  1).  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Twenty-two  em- 
])loyes:  7  male,  15  female;  2  under  16;  no  affidavits  as  pro- 
vided by  law;  2  closets,  separate,  in  fair  condition.  Shop  oc- 
cuj)ics  all  1st  fl.  2  rooms,  20x45x9,  with  10  windows  2'  4"x5  and 
15x30x9,  with  3  windows  2'  4"x5;  not  used  for,  or  connected 
with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  direct  outside  doors  swinging  in; 
•contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  sufficiently  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated;  has  370  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin  and 
obnoxious  odors.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  affidavits 
for  2  girls  under  16. 

L.  Denshy,  1520  Vliet  St.,  Men's  Overcoats. — One  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and 
wholesaled  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Sixteen  employes: 
7  male,  9  female;  all  over  16.  Only  one  closet  provided;  sani- 
tation good.  Shop  entire  fl.,  2  rooms  22x26x9  ft,  9  windows 
2  ft.  4  in.  X  5  ft. ;  and  14x22x9  ft.,  3  windows  2  ft.  4  in.  x  5  ft. ; 
not  used  for,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  free 
from  vermin  and  stench ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  uten- 
sils; sufficiently  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  500  cubic 
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feet  air  space  for  each  person;  2  doors,  direct,  swing  in;  no 
changes  or  renovation  needed.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered another  closet. 

Anton  Shiniak,  760  18th  St.,  Men's  Overcoats. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufacture  for,  and  whole- 
saled by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Twenty-two  employes:  5 
male,  7  female,  4  under  16,  (no  affidavits).  Two  outside 
closets,  water  connections,  sanitation  good.  Shop  entire  1st 
fl.,  1  room  22x42x10  ft,  12  windows  2'  4"x6  ft;  not  used  for, 
or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding 
or  cooking  utensils ;  sufficiently  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated : 
has  420  cubic  feet  air  spact  for  each  person;  free  from  vermin 
and  stench ;  no  changes,  or  renovation  needed ;  entrances  direct 
2  doors  swing  in.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  afSdavits 
for  4  employes  under  16. 

A,  Sandian,  1344  10th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and  whol^aled 
by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Four  employes :  1  male,  3  female,  all 
over  16.  One  closet,  outside,  sanitation  good.  Shop  room  in 
rear  of  dwelling,  16x24x8 ;  9  windows,  2'  4"x4  ft. ;  not  used 
for,  but  connected  with  living,  and  sleeping  rooms  by  door,  kept 
closed;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  door 
outside;  sufficiently  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  76S 
cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  no  changes  or  renovation 
needed ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.     General  condition  good. 

J.  Kirschmeyer,  1509  7th  St.,  Men's  Vests. — Two  story  and 
base  brick,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for,  and 
wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Twenty-five  employes:  4 
male,  21  female;  5  under  16  (no  affidavits)  ;  one  outside  family 
closet,  sanitation  good.  Shop  all  of  basement,  2  rooms,  22x50 
x9  with  ten  windows  and  22x14x9  ft.  with  2  windows  2^4x4  ±t. ; 
not  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms  (which 
are  above)  ;  contains  -no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  suffi- 
ciently lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  506  cubic  feet  air 
space  for  each  person;  direct  entrance;  needs  no  changing  or 
renovation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.     General  condition 
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pood.     Ordered  affidavits  for  employes  under  16  and  addhional 
closet. 

Aug.  Wvrl,  1063  lltli  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for  and  wholesaled 
by  Friend  Bros.  &;  Co.  Thirty-one  employes :  6  male,  25  fe- 
male, 3  under  16,  2  under  14.  Three  closets  in  basements, 
separate  for  sexes,  sanitation  frood.  Entire  building  used  as 
shop ;  1  room,  24x46x9  ft,  22  windows  2'  2"x  6%  It. ;  not  used 
as  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  build- 
ing  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  sufficiently  lighted, 
lieated  and  ventilated;* has  320  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
person;  needs  no  clianging,  or  renovation;  free  from  vermin 
and  stench.  General  conditions  good.  Ordered  discharge  of 
2  girls  under  14,  and  affidavits  for  3  others  under  16. 

J.  Cemy,  616  18th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend 
IJros.  &  Co.  Five  employes:  X  male,  "4  female,  1  under  16 
(no  affidavit).  One  closet  for  family;  sanitation  good.  Shop 
occupies  entire  building,  1  room,  28x18x9,  12  windows  2V^x 
51/^  ft. ;  not  used  as  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms; 
contains  no* bedding,  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  suf- 
ficiently lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  907  cubic  feet  air 
space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changes,  or  renovation;  freo 
from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered 
affidavit  for  employe  under  16. 

F.  II.  Schulz,  765  12th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for  and  wholesaled 
by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Nine  employes :  2  male,  7  female,  1  un- 
der 16,  (no  affidavit).  Only  1  closet,  outside,  disinfected; 
sanitation  good.  Workshop^  entire  building,  1  room,  22x30x9, 
9  windows,  2'  2"x5  ft. ;  not  used  as  or  connected  with  living  or 
sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct 
entrance;  sufficiently  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  660 
cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changes,  or 
renovation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition 
good.      Ordered  affidavit  for  employe  under  16, 
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c7.  Rosenhcrg,  826  Garfield  Ave.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame,  owner  residing  394  21st  Ave.  Goods  manufactured  for 
and  wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Twelve  employes:  3 
male,  9  female,  all  over  IG;  2  closets  in  basenient,  water  con- 
nections, sanitation  good.  Shop  entire  1st  fl.,  2  rooms, 
13x16x9,  2  windows  2|/ox5V2  and  18x24x9,  aU  glass  store  front; 
not  used  as,  but  connected  with  dwelling  rooms  by  door  kept 
closed ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ; 
sufiicicntly  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  needs  no  changing  or 
renqvation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition 
good. 

Frank  Sladclc,  1437  Tomah  St.,  Overcoats. — One  story  and 
basement,  frame,  owncxl  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured 
for,  and  wholesaled  by  D,  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Eleven  em- 
ployes :  3  male,  8  female,  2  under  16  (no  affidavit  kept).  Only 
1  closet,  outside,  sanitation  all  right.  Shop  entire  upper  fl., 
1  room,  18x22x9,  10  windows  2'  2"x5  ft.;  not  used  as  or  con- 
nected with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contaips  no  bedding  or 
cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  sufficiently  lighted,  heated 
and  ventihit(Hl ;  has  324  cubic  fc-et  of  air  space  for  each  person ; 
needs  no  changing,  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench. 
General  condition  good.  Ordered  and  additional  closet  and 
affidavits  for  employes  under  16. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Sivcizcr,  Cor.  Davis  and  9th  Sts.,  Men's  Cloth- 
ing— Two  story  frame,  owned  by  II.  Dieven — N.  Water  St. 
Goods  manufactured  for  and  wholesaled  by  Henry  Apple. 
Three  employes :  female,  all  over  16.  One  family  closet,  out- 
side, sanitation  fair.  Work  shop,  entire  2d  floor,  1  room  24x 
40x8  ft,  9  windows  2'  4"x4i,/2  ft. ;  not  used  as  living,  or  sleeping 
rooms,  but  connected  with  kitchen  by  stairs ;  contains  no  bedding 
or  cooking  utensils;  entrance  only  from  kitchen;  sufficiently 
lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated ;  has  2,820  cubic  feet  air  space 
for  each  person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ;  free  from  ver- 
min and  stench.     General  condition  fair. 

A,  G,  Christ  many  605  10th  St.,  Men's  Vests. — One  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  manufactured  for  and 
wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  and  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co., 
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Milwaukee,  and  Hart,  Sehaffner  &  Marx,  Chicago.  Twenty 
employes:  3  male,  17  female,  all  over  16,  nine  hours  daily; 
2  closets,  regularly  disinfected,  sanitation  good.  Shops  entire 
building,  1  room  20x55x9  ft.,  20  windows  3x5  ft.  each;  not 
used  as  or  connected  with  living,  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no 
building  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  sufficiently 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  has  495  cubic  feet  air  space  for 
each  person;  needs  no  changing:  or  renovating;  free  from  ver- 
min and  stench.     General  condition  good. 

//.  Olio,  G12  241,^  St.,  ]\reu's  Coats. — One  story  and  base- 
ment, owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for,  and  wholesaled  by 
Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Six  employes :  2  male,  4  female,  all  over 
16;  family  closet;  work  shop,  basement;  1  room  18x22x8  ft.,  5 
windows  2'  4"x4  ft. ;  not  used  as  living,  or  sleeping  room,  but 
connect  by  ijiside  stairs  with  living  room ;  contains  no  bedding 
or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  sufficiently  lighted,  heated 
and  ventilated;  has  528  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person; 
needs  no  changes  o  r renovation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench. 
General  condition  good. 

Ileinrich  Ncohns,  548  25th  St.,  !^^en's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for,  and  wholesaled  by 
Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Eight  employes:  2  male,  6  female;  3  un- 
der 16  (no  affidavits).  Two  closets,  outside,  water  connections; 
sanitation  good.  Shop  rear  half  1st  fl.,  1  room,  22x20x9,  8 
windows  2'  2"x5l/G  ft.  vUot  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or 
sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  direct 
entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  495  cubic  feet  air 
space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changes,  or  renovation;  free 
from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  ^ 
affidavits  for  3  employes  under  16. 

Antonc  Papcz,  648  14th  St.,  Overcoats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for,  and  wholesaled  by  D  Ad- 
ler  &  Sons  ICo.  Co.  Twelve  enijdoyes :  4  male,  8  females ;  1 
under  16  (no  affidavit).  Only  1  closet,  basement,  sanitation 
good.  Shop  occupies  entire  building,  1  room,  30x30x9  ft.,  13 
windows,  2'  4"x5  ft. ;  not  used  for,  or  connetJted  with,  living  or 
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sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct 
entrance;  enough  liglit,  heat  and  air;  has  450  cubic  feet  air 
space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changing  or  renovating;  free 
from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered 
affidavit  for  girl  under  16  and  an  additional  closet. 

M.  Primdkoiv,  1417  Fond  du  Lac  Ave.,  Men's  Pants. — Two 
story  frame,  owned  by  W.  Schabaam,  1417  Fond  du  Lac  Ave. 
Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Six- 
teen employes,  6  male,  10  female,  all  over  16.  Two  closets, 
basement,  sanitation  good.  Shop  occupies  entire  1st  fl. ;  2 
rooms,  one  30x40x14  (twelve  people),  3  windows  2%x6  ft;  one 
10x30x14  ft.  (four  people)  store  front  all  glass ;  not  used  for, 
or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding 
or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrances;  enough  light,  heat  and 
air;  has  1,312  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no 
changing  or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General 
condition  good. 

Wm.  Wegner,  660  23d  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for,  and  wholesaled  by  D.  Ad- 
ler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Ten  employes :  2  male,  8  female,  all  over 
16.  Only  1  closet,  sanitation  good.  Shop,  1  room  (rear  first 
fl.),  18x24x9,  7  windows  2'  4"x5;  not  used  as  or  directly  con- 
nected with  living,  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding,  or 
cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  enough  light,  heat  and  air ; 
has  388  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changes 
or  renovation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condi- 
tion good.     Ordered  an  additional  closet. 

Frank  Krivanclc,  635  16th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for,  and  wholesaled 
by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Power  gas  engine.  Sixteen  employes : 
4  male,  12  female,  all  over  16.  Only  1  closet  1st  fl.,  sanitation 
good.  Shop  entire  2d.  fl  .20x40x10,  12  windows  2'  4"x5  ft. ; 
not  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains 
no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  sufficient  heat, 
light  and  air ;  has  500  cubic  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs  no 
chagnes  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin,  and  stench.  General. 
condition  goo4.     Ordered  an  additional  closet. 
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Mike  Aronsoriy  699  12th  St.,  Men's  coats. — One  story  frame, 
Owned  by  Wm.  Imse,  699  12  St.  Goods  made  for  and  whole- 
saled by  Friend  Bros,  and  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Six  em- 
])loyes,  3  male,  3  female,  all  over  16.  One  closet  only,  opening 
from  billiard  room  adjoining  tailor  shop.  Shop  occupies  en- 
tire building,  1  room  16x60x9,  9  windows  2'  4"x5  ft. ;  not  used 
as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bed- 
ding, or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  doors  swing  in ;  suffi- 
cient light,  heat  and  air;  has  1,440  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
]>erson ;  needs  no  changing  or  renovation.  General  condition 
good.     Ordered  proper  closets  for  girls. 

Frank  Kolar,  625  12th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story  frame, 
owned  by  Jas.  Matzek,  625  12th  St.  Goods  made  for  and 
wholesaled  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Nine  employes:  3 
male,  6  female,  (all  over  16).  Only  1  closet,  outside;  sanita- 
tion good.  Shop  all  1st  fl.,  2  rooms,  14x16x9  (2  men),  3 
windows  2' 2"x5  ft. ;  18x24x9  (7  employes),  7  windows 
2'  2"x  5 ;  not  used  for,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping 
rooms;  direct  entrance;  sufficient  light,  heat  and  air;  has  656 
bubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  no  changes  or  renovation 
needed ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.     General  condition  good. 

E.  &  A.  Fisher,  955  2d  St.,  Men's  Pants. — Two  story  frame, 
owned  by  Millie  Fisher,  955  2d  St.  Goods  made  for,  and 
wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  and  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co. 
Forty-seven  employes:  7  male,  40  female;  2  under  16,  1  under 
14,  (no  affidavits  kept)  ;  3  closets,  basement,  water  connections, 
sanitation  good.  Shop  occupies  entire  building,  2  rooms 
20x72x9,  23  windows  2'  2"x6,  2  wnndows  31/2x6,  and  8x16x9, 
3  windows  2'  2"x6;  not  used  as  or  connected  with  living,  or 
sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct 
entrance ;  sufficient  light,  heat  and  air ;  has  330  cubic  feet  air 
spece  for  each  person;  no  changes  or  renovation  needed;  free 
from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  very  good.  Or- 
dered affidavits,  also  girl  under  14  discharged. 

F.  Hasselwander,  1089  5th  St.,  Men's  Pants. — One  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by 
Hart,    Schaffner  &  Marks.     Power  gas  engine.     Forty  em- 
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ployes:  7  male,  33  female;  12  under  16,  5  under  14.  Five 
closets,  water  connections,saiutation  good;  not  used  as  or  con- 
nected with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bc-Jding  or 
cooking  utensils,  etc.;  direct  entrance;  sufficiently  lighted, 
heated  and  aired;  has  378  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovation.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered affidavits;  also  girls  under  14  discharged. 

Rose  Barnctt,  1004  Gtli  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story  frame, 
owned  by  Simon  Barnett,  1004  Gth  St.  Goods  made  for  and 
wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Twenty-seven  employes:  S 
male,  10  female;  3  under  IG,  1  under  14  (no  affidavits);  2 
closets,  separate,  sanitation  good.  Shop  entire  1st  fl.,  22x60x12, 
11  windows,  2  ft.  4  in.  x  4  ft.  6  in,  and  stoUe  front;  ako 
12x24x9,  three  windows  2  ft.  4  in.  x  41/2  ft. ;  not  used  for  liv- 
ing, or  sleeping  rooms,  but  connected  with  kitchen  in  rear ;  con- 
tains no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance,  doors 
swinging  in;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  685  cubic  feet  air 
space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changing  or  renovation;  free 
from  vermin  and  obnoxious  ordors.  General  condition  good. 
Ordered  affidavits ;  girl  under  14  discharged. 

Robert  Mlchaelscn,  1085  5tli  St.,  Men's  Pants. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  F.  Kripleim,  1085  5th  St.  Goods  made  for 
and  wholesaled  by  Kosenberg  &  Wheeler,  Chicago.  Eight  em- 
ployes: 1  male,  7  female;  3  under  IC,  2  imder  14,  (no  affi- 
davits) ;  one  closet  only,  sanitation  good.  Shop,  1  room  on  1st 
fl.,  15x20x9 ;  not  used  as,  but  connected  with  living  or  sleeping; 
rooms  direct  entrance;  enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  337  cubic 
feet  air  si)ace  for  each  person ;  needs  no  clianging,  or  renovating; 
free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered affidavits;  2  girls  discharged  and  door  to  living  rooms 

r 

closed  permanently. 

Louis  Denslcy,  1520  Vliet  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by 
D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clo.  Co.  Fifteen  employes:  5  male,  10  fe- 
male, all  over  16.  Two  closets,  water  connections,  sanitation 
good.  Shop  entire  building,  2  rooms,  1,  22x30x9,  (9  windows 
2' 4"  X  51/2'),  1,  10x22x9',  (1  window,  2'    4"   x   5i,V) ;   not 
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used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no 
bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  has  528  cubic  feet 
bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  suflSciently  lighted, 
heated  and  aired;  has  528  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench. 
General  condition  good. 

M.  Rosenstein,  522  12th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story  frame, 
OAvned  by  C.  Sehramck,  447  12  St.  Goods  made  for  and  whole- 
saled by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Eleven  employes:  4  male,  7  fe- 
male, all  over  16.  Separate  closets  for  sexes,  water  connections, 
sanitation  good.  Shop  entire  first  floor,  1  room,  30x40x12,  2 
windo'Nvs,  3x6 ;  also  glass  partition  separating  shop  from  store  in 
front  half;  not  used  for  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping 
rooms ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ; 
enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  872  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin  and 
stench.     General  condition  ^^ood. 

Joe  Goodman,  466  15tli  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by 
D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Twenty-two  employes :  8  male, 
14  female,  4  under  16,  1  under  14;  no  affidavits;  girl  under  14 
had  permit;  4  closets,  separate  for  sexes,  water  connections, 
sanitation  good.  Dwelling  second  floor,  shop  entire  first  floor; 
1  room  28x60x9,  8  windows  2'  4"  x  6',  also  store  front;  not 
used  for,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains 
bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  outside  doors,  front  and  rear; 
enough  light,  heat  and  air ;  has  700  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
persons;  needs  no  changing  or  renovation;  free  from  vermin 
and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  affidavits  for 
employes  under  16. 

y.  WorlJcensten,  465  Fifteenth  St.,  Shirts. — Two  story, 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by 
Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Thirteen  employe's :  1  male,  12  female ;  none 
under  16;  2  closets  separate  for  sexes,  water  connections,  sani- 
tation good.  Dwelling  second  floor,  shop  entire  first  floor;  1 
room  24x60x10,  4  windows  2'  "4  x  4'  6",  also  store  front ;  not 

used  ^s  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rpqms ;  contains  nq 
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bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  enough  light,  heat 
and  air;  has  1,100  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person j  needs 
no  changing  or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  Gen- 
eral condition  good. 

Henry  Giclens,  1408  Vliet  St. — (In  this  shop  clothing  is  cut 
for  Landauer  &  Co.,  and  given  out  to  be  made  up.)  Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  P.  Lauer,  608  10th  St.  Six  employes :  3  male, 
3  female ;  2  under  16,  no  affidavits.  One  closet,  basement^  water 
connections,  sanitation  good.  Dwelling  second  floor,  snop  en- 
tire first  floor;  1  room,  24x80x12';  lighted  by  store  front  and 
three  windows  in  rear,  2'  4"  x  6' ;  not  used  for  or  connected  with 
living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  nten- 
sils;  direct  outside  entrance;  enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has 
3,840  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changing 
or  renovating;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condi- 
tions good.     Ordered  offidavits  for  employes  under  16. 

Mrs,  D.  Linck,  796  Greenfield  Ave.,  Men's  Pants. — Two 
story  frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  whole- 
saled by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Ten  employes :  female, 
all  over  16.  Family  closet,  basement,  water  connections,  sani- 
tation good ;  shop  rear  first  floor,  1  room  17x22x9',  8  windows 
2'  6".x  5';  not  used  for  living  or  sleeping  rooms,  but  connected 
therewith  by  door;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  di- 
rect outside  entrance ;  enough  light,  heat  and  air ;  has  336  cubic 
feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  no  changes  or  renovation  needed ; 
free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered door  to  living  rooms  closed. 

C,  S.  Peterson,  290  National  Avenue,  Men's  Pants. — Two 
story  frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  whole- 
saled by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Eight  employes :  2 
male,  6  female,  1  under  16  (no  affidavit)  ;  3  closets,  outside, 
separate  for  sexes,  regularly  disinfected,  sanitation  fair.  Dwell- 
ing second  floor,  shop  first  floor,  1  room  54x22x7,  15  windows 
2'  6"  X  4'  and  glass  doors ;  not  used  as  or  connected  with  living 
or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ; 
enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has.  1,037  cubic  feet  air  space  for 
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each  person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin 
and  stcTich.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  affidavit  for 
employe  under  16. 

Mons  Larson,  603  Clinton  St.,  Men's  Vests.. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  J.  C.  Stamm,  599  Clinton  St.  Goods  made 
for  and  wholesaled  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Sixteen 
employes:  3  male,  13  female,  none  under  16.  Only  1  closet, 
outside,  not  regularly  disinfected,  sanitation  good.  Shop  en- 
tire first  floor;  2  rooms  20x40x10,  3  windows  2^^  x  5',  also 
store  front,  all  glass,  18x20x10,  4  windows  2l/o  x  5';  not  used  as 
or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding 
or  cooking  utensils ;  2  direct  entrances ;  enough  light,  heat  and 
air;  lias  725  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  no  changes  or 
renovation  needed ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  con- 
dition good.     OrdcTed  extra  closet. 

F.  Wabsrall,  751  8th  Ave.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend 
Bros.  &  Co.  and  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Thirty-eight 
employes:  8  male,  30  female;  7  under  16;  affidavits  for  all. 
Two  closets,  outside,  separate  for  sexes,  regularly  disinfected, 
sanitation  good;  shop  occupies  entire  building;  3  rooms 
20x56x8,  21  windows  2'  2"  x  4';  20x34x9,  10  windows 
2'  4"  x  5';  20x22x9,  8  windows  2'. 4"  x  5';  not  used  for  or 
connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms,  contains  no  bedding  or 
cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  stairway  to  second  floor  in 
good  condition ;  enough  light,  heat  and  air ;  has  500  cubic  feet 
air  space  for  each  person;  no  changes  or  renovating  needed; 
free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered additional  closet.  . 

Frank  Ilefi,  700  9th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  D. 
Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Twenty-seven  employes:  9  male, 
18  female^  2  under  16,  (affidavit  for  one).  Two  closets,  base- 
ment, separate  for  sexes,  water  connections,  sanitation  good. 
Shop  occupies  entire  building;  2  rooms  22x60x9,  15  windows 
ox5';  12x13x8,  5  windows  2'  4"  x  5';  not  used  as  or  connected 
with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking 
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utensils;  direct  outside  entrances;  enougli  light,  heat  and  air; 
has  520  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no  chang- 
ing or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  con- 
dition good.     Ordered  affidavit  for  1  girl  under  16. 

John  Tercdek,  656  Mitchell  St.,  Men's  Pants. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by 
D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Six  employes :  1  male,  5  female, 
1  under  16,  no  affidavit;  only  1  closet,  outside,  regularly  disin- 
fected, sanitation  good.  Dwelling  second  floor,  shop  entire  first 
floor,  1  room  22x30x7V^',  6  windows  2'  4"  x  3',  also  glass  door; 
not  used  as  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains 
no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  outside  entrances ;  enough 
heat,  light  and  air;  has  825  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench. 
General  condition  good.  Ordered  affidavit  for  employe  under 
16. 

TI,  Simon,  (rear  of)  691  12th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story- 
frame,  owner  lives  690  12th  St.  Goods  made  for  and  whole- 
saled by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Eighteen  employes:  11 
male,  7  females ;  1  under  16,  1  under  14.  Two  closets,  1  first 
floor,  separate  for  sexes,  water  connections,  sanitation  good. 
Dwelling  second  floor;  shop  entire  first  floor,  1  room  24x60xl0\ 
13  windows  2'4"x5^';  not  used  for  or  connected  Avith  living 
or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils, 
etc. ;  direct  entrance;  enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  666  cubic 
feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  no  changes  or  renovation  needed ; 
free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered girl  under  14  discharged,  and  affidavit  for  emj)ioyc  nnd^r 
16. 

lingo  Soldon,  2101  Walnut  St.,  Men's  Vests. — Two  story 
framie,  owned  by  Gettleman  Brewing  Co.  (saloon  first  floor, 
dwelling  and  sliop  above'} .  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by 
Friend  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  Bellac  &  Co.,  4th  and  Grand  Ave.  Two 
employes:  1  male,  1  female;  1  uder  16  (no  aflSdavit).  One 
closet  only,  second  floor,  -waier  connections,  sanitation  good. 
Shop  two  rooms,  rear  second  floor;  each  room  14x15x9';  3  win- 
dows 2^x6'.     Work  rooms  are  used  for  cooking,  etc.,  and  con- 
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hected  by  door  with  living  rooms ;  entered  direct  by  two  stair- 
ways; enough  light;  has  1,890  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin  and 
stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  affidavit,  doors  to 
living  rooms  kept  closed,  and  cook  stove  rctuioved. 

J.  Sillah,  1525  Wright  St.,  Men's  Vests. — Two  story  frame 
(owTier's  agents,  Richter  &  Dick,  14  Grand  Avenue),  used  as 
dwelling,  tailor  shop  and  shoe  shop.  Goods  made  for  and 
wholesaled  by  Friend  Dros.  &  Co.  Three  employes,  female. 
One  family  claset,  outside,  sanitation  good.  Shop,  one  room, 
iirst  floor,  25x13x10';  store  front  glass.  Papt  of  room  sepa- 
rated by  curtain  and  used  for  sleeping,  connected  by  door  with 
kitchen,  w^hich  causes  odor  in  shop;  separate  outside  entrance; 
enough  light,  heat,  and  air;  has  1,083  cubic  feet  air  space  for 
each  person.  General  condition  goo<l.  Ordered  shop  sepa- 
rated frorrx  sleeping  rooms. 

C.  Gaufjer,  1203  BufFam  St.,  Men's  Pants. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend 
Ijpos.  &  Co.  Sixteen  employes:  4  miale,  12  female;  2  under 
Ifi,  no  affidavits.  Only  1  closet,  outside,  water  connections, 
sanitation  good.  Shop,  entire  building,  1  room  18x40x9^',  12 
windows  2'2"x5';  not  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleep- 
ing rooms ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  en- 
trance; enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  427  cubic  feet  air  space 
for  each  person;  needs  no  changing  or  renovation;  free  from 
vennin  and  stench,  (reneral  condition  go<xl.  Ordered  affida- 
vit's for  2  employes  under  10,  and  an  additional  closet. 

Amelia  Piepenliagcn,  807  Booth  St.,  Men's  Pants. — One 
story  frame,  owned  by  F.  Piepenhagen,  807  Booth  St.  Goods 
mude  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Sixteen  em- 
ployes: 2  male,  14  female;  2  under  16  (no  affidavits).  Only 
one  closet,  outside,  saniitation  very  good.  Shop  entire  building, 
1  room  18  X  30  X  8';  13  windows  2'4"  x  5';  not  used  as  or  con- 
nected with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding  or 
cooking  utensils;  entrance  direct;  enough  light,  heat  and  air; 
has  270  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changing 
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or  renovation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  Creneral  charac- 
ter good.  Ordered  addi-tional  closet  and  affidavits  for  employes 
under  16. 

Jacob  Schnsitian,  Hear  020  Teiitonia  St.,  ^en's  Coats. — One 
story  fraiiK*,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  whole- 
saled by  ITriend  iiros.  k  i^o.,  and  I).  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Cu. 
Seven  employee:  1  male,  6  female;  1  under  IG  (no  affidavit). 
Only  1  closet,  outside,  regularly  disinfected,  sanitation  gooil. 
Shop  entire  building,  1  room  24x40x10';  10  windows  2'4" 
X  G';  not  used  as  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms; 
contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  separate  direct  en- 
trance; enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  371  cubic  feet  air  spaa^ 
for  each  person;  needs  no  changing  or  renovating;  free  from 
vermin  or  stench.     General  condition  good.     Ordered  affidavit. 

C.  WoUagnr,  lOlS  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Men's  Coats. — One' 
story  frame,  owned  by  Paul  Jicka.  Goods  made  for  and  whole 
saled  by  Friend  Bros.  &  Co.  Six  employes :  1  niUle,  5  femaie, 
all  over  16.  Only  1  clo?et,  outside,  regularly  disinfected,  san- 
itation good.  Shop,  front  first  fli>or,  1  room  14x16x8';  :) 
windows,  2J'x5':  not  used  as  living  or  sleeping  rooiu,  bui 
connected  therewith  by  door;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking 
utensils;  direct  entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  20S 
cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changing  or  ren- 
ovating; free  from  vermin  and  stench.  Ordered  door  to  living 
room  closed. 

F.  Ohm,  1000  J  State  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owTied  by  ocupant.  Goods  m^de  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend 
Eros.  &  Co.  Five  employes:  1  male,  4  fe«nale,  all  over  IG. 
One  colset,  outside,  regularly  disinfected,  sanitation  good. 
Shop,  entire  building;  1  room  18x34x8 J';  13  windows  2'4'' 
X  5^';  not  used  as,  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms; 
contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance; 
enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  1,040  cubic  feet  for  each  per- 
son; needs  no  changes  or  renovation;  free  from  vernrin  and 
stench.     General  condition  good. 
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Frank  Kolbeck,  998  11th  St.,  Men's  Vests.— One  story 
fran^e,  owTied  by  Paul  Bilz,  982  Booth  St.  Goods  made  for 
and  wholesaled  by  D.  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Ck).  Ten  em- 
ployes: 1  miale,  9  female;  6  under  16.  One  (outside)  family 
closet,  regularly  disinfected;^  sanitation  good.  Shop,  first  floor 
from.,  1  room  22  x  30  x  10' ;  glass  front  and  2  windows  2V  x  6' ; 
not  used  as  living  or  sleeping  room,  but  connecting  by  door 
with  livig  room ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  en- 
trance direct;  enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  660  cubic  feet 
space  for  each  person :  needs  no  changing  or  renovation ;  free 
from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered 
affidavits  for  employes  under  16. 

John  Smith,  874  7th  St.,  Men's  Pants. — One  story  and  base- 
ment, owned  by  William  ISfarquet,  13th  St.,  between  Sherman 
and  Vine.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  bv  D.  Adler  &  Sons 
(^Mothing  Co.  Eleven  employes:  2  male,  9  femteile;  1  under 
16,  none  under  14.  One  closet  only,  basement;  water  connec- 
tions, sanitation  good.  Shop,  entire  basement;  2  rooms, 
20  X  32  X  8 ;  7  windows  2Y  x  2^' ;  and  16  x  20  x  8,  2  ^dndows 
2i'x  2i';  not  used  as  living  or  sleeping  rooms,  but  connected 
therewith  by  stairs;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils; 
direct  entranicc;  enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  465  cubic  feet 
air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no  changing  or  renovating; 
free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered affidavits;  also  stairs  to  living  roomis  closed,  and  an  ad- 
ditional closet. 

John  Jobs,  697  8th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  Friend 
Bros.  &  Co.  Thirteen  emiployes:  4  male,  9  female;  2  under 
16;  none  under  14.  Two  closets,  basement,  separate  for  sexes, 
water  connections,  sanitation  good.  Shop,  entire  building;  1 
room  20x45x9';  13  windows  2'2"x4';  not  used  as,  or  con- 
nected with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding  or 
cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air; 
has  623  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changing 
or  renovaiting;  is  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  con- 
dition good.     Ordered  affidavits  for  2  under  16. 
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John  Krnvechil,  663  12th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — ^One  story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled 
by  D.  Adier  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Ten  employes:  4  male,  G 
female;  none  under  16.  Only  1  closet,  outside,  regularly  dis- 
infected, sanitation  good.  Shop,  entire  building;  1  room  20  x 
40x9  feet;  32  windows  21x4j';  not  used  for  or  connected 
with  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cook- 
ing utensils;  direct  entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has 
720  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changing 
or  renovating;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condi- 
tion good.     Ordered  an  additional  closet. 

Adolph  Kakac,  777  1-kh  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One  story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  by  D. 
Adler  &  Sons  (Jlothing  Co.  Twenty-six  emlployes:  7  male,  19 
female;  3  under  16,  none  under  14.  Three  closets,  outside, 
separate  for  sexes,  regularly  disinfected,  sanitation  good. 
Shop,  entire  building;  1  room  24x48x9^';  16  windows  2'2" 
X  54' ;  not  used  as  or  connected  with  living  or  sleeping  rooms ; 
contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  en'trance; 
enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  has  420  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin  and 
stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  affidavits  for  3  em- 
ployes under  16. 

Emil  Zahrodlca,  673  13th  St.,  Men's  Coats. — Two  story 
frame,  owned  by  A.  llovating,  First  S'L  Goods  made  for  and 
wholesaled  by  I).  Adler  &  Sons  Clothing  Co.  Sixteen  em- 
ployes: 5  male,  11  female;  3  imder  16,  none  under  14;  no  affi- 
davits. Two  closets,  separate  for  sexes,  first  floor,  water  con- 
nections, sanitation  good.  Shop,  all  first  floor ;  1  room  22  x  4-4 
xlO';  13  window's  2'2"x6';  not  used  as,  or  connected  with 
living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding,  or  cooking  uten- 
sils; direct  entrance;  enough  heat,* light  and  air;  has  611  cubic 
feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changes  or  renovation ; 
free  ivovcu  vermin  and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Or- 
dered affidavits  for  employes  under  16. 

C.  Neusfmder,  1509  Walnut  St.,  Men's  Coats. — One-story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.    Goods  made  for,  and  w^holesaled  by 
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Friend  Bros.  &  Co. ;  9  employes,  3  malc;  6  female,  none  under 
IG;  2  closets,  oustide,  separate  for  sexes,  regularly  disinfected; 
sanitation  good.  Shop  entire  building,  J  room  18x355x9';  14 
windows  2^"x5i':  not  used  as,  or  connected  with,  living  or 
sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking  utensils; 
direct  entrance :  has  G30  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person ; 
enough  light,  heat  and  air ;  needs  no  change  or  renovation ;  free 
from  vernjin  and  stench.     General  condition  good. 

Harry  Greene,  171  Martin  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — Two- 
storv  frame,  owned  bv  Tuttle  Estate.  Goods  made  for  Wm. 
Marnitz  &  Co.,  419  Broadway,  and  Kadech  &  Gray,  Iron  Block; 
2  eniiployes,  1  male,  1  female,  both  over  16 ;  no  regular  hours ; 

1  closet,  sani'tation  good.     Shop  1  room,  1st  floor,  11  x  13  x  9, 

2  windouTS  2'4"x  5;  not  used  as,  or  at  present  connected  with 
living  or  sleeping  roomis ;  contains ;  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking 
utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  doors  swinging  in ;  enough  light,  heat 
and  air;  has  Gi3  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs 
no  changing  or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  Gen- 
eral condition  good. 

L,  Meyersohn,  OSS  ISth  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — One-story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  Wm.  Marintz  & 
Co.,  419  Broadway,  and  sold  by  them  to  custom)  trade;  2  em- 
ployes, 1  n  jale,  1  female,  both  over  10 ;  8  hours  daily  work ;  1 
closet,  sanitation  good;  shop  all  first  floor,  12  x  18  x  8;  5  wiu- 
dsws  2'4"  X  4'4" ;  needs  no  cleaning  or  renovation ;  free  from 
vermin  or  stench ;  not  used  as,  or  connected  with,  living  or  sleep 
rooms;  contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking  utensils;  direct 
entrance;  enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  804  cubic  feet  air 
space  for  each  person.     General  condition  good 

•  Albert  PritzJcow,  1458  7th  St.,  Men's  Pants. — Two-story 
frame;  owners  agent,  Kramer.  Goods  made  for,  and  whole- 
saled by  GoU  &  Frank  and  S.'  Fein  Bros.  &  Co. ;  7  employes,  1 
male,  6  female,  none  under  10;  1  closet,  outside,  regularly  dis- 
infected, sanitation  good.  Shop  entire  first  floor,  3  rooms; 
14x15x8  (2  windows  2'2"x4i'),  8x9x8  (1  window 
2'2"  X  4^'),  9x9x8  (1  window  2'2"  4^  )  ;  not  used  as,  or  con- 
nected with,  living  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding,  etc., 
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or  oooking  utensils;  separate  direct  entrance;  enough  light,  heat 
and  air;  has  415  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person;  needs  no 
changing  or  renovating;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General 
condition  good. 

L.  PrimalcoWy  25th  and  Walnut,  Men's  Shirts. — Three-story 
briclc,  owned  by  Wm.  Kahn,  engineer  E.  P.  Allis  Co. ;  used  as 
flats  and  stores ;  fire  escapes  from  upper  floors.  Goods  made  for, 
and  wholesaled  by  Mailer  &  Albenberg,  Cohen  Bros,  and  Bauer. 
Newman  &  Co. ;  41  employes,  1  male,  40  female,  none  under  16 ; 
9  hours  daily  work ;  3  closets,  basement,  water  connections,  san- 
itation good;  power,  gas  engine;  shop  first  floor,  2  roms,  one 
82x50x14;  store  front  and  two  windows  2'4"x3'  (30  em- 
ployes, one  24x50x14  store  front  (11  employes);  not  used 
as,  or  connected  ^vith,  living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bed- 
ding, etc.,  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance  from  2  streets ; 
enough  light,  heat  and  air;  has  956  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
person ;  needs,  no  changing  or  renovating ;  free  from  vermin  and 
stench.     General  condition  good. 

Louis  Scherzcv,  1002  Vliet  St.,  Knit  Goods. — Building 
owned  by  Mrs.  Beyer,  445  16th  St. ;  used  for  dwelling  and  knit- 
ting shop.  Goods  made  for  retail  customers ;  3  employes,  2  male, 
2  female,  1  under  16  (no  affidavit);  8  hours  daily;  only  J 
closet,  oiftside,  regularly  disinfected,  sanitation  good;  shop^  1 
front  room ;  lighted  by  store  in  front;  not  used  as  living  or  sleep- 
ing room,  but  connected  with  living  room  in  rear;  contains  no 
bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  enough  light, 
heat  and  air;  no  changing  or  renovating  needed;  free  from  ver- 
min and  stench.  General  condition  good.  Ordered  affidavit  for 
employes  under  16. 

Gusfave  Miller,  837  18th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — Two-story 
fraiPiO,  owned  by  occupant.  Gooods  made  for,  and  sold  to  cus- 
tomers direct  by  Wm.  Mauritz  &  Co.,  who  keep  record  required 
by  law;  2  employes,  1  male,  1  fennale,  both  over  16;  no  regular 
hours;  1  family" closet,  sanitation  very  good;  shop,  1  room  first 
floor,  13  X  14  X  9,  3  windows  2'4"x  5'  each;  not  used  for  living 
or  sleeping  purposes,  but  connected  with  sitting  room ;  contains 
no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  enough  heat. 
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light  and  air ;  has  819  cuhic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs 
no  changing  or  renovation ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  Gen- 
eral conditions  very  good.  Ordered  door  to  sitting  room  per- 
manently closed. 

A".  Kleneta,  103  Harmon  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — One  and 
one-half-story  frame,  owTied  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for,  and 
sold  to  customers  direct  by  Wm.  Maurintz  &  Co.,  Broadway ;  2 
eniployes,  male,  not  under  16;  no  r^ular  hours.  One  family 
closet  inside,  sanitation  very  good.  Shop,  1  room,  first  floor, 
roar,  S^  x  16  x  9,  4  window's  2'4"  x'5'  each;  not  used  for  living 
or  sleeping,  but  connected  by  door  with  kitchen;  contains  no 
bedding  or  cooking  utensils;  no  direct  outside  entrance;  enough 
heat,  light  and  air;  has  612  cubic  air  space  for  each  person; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench. 
General  condition  good.  Ordered  outside  entrance  and  door  to 
living  room  closed. 

J.  Vopalicnislcy,  691  lith  Ave.,  Men's  Coats. — One-story  and 
basement  frame,  ouTied  by  James  Peterson,  691  14th  avenue. 
Goods  made  for  and  wholesaled  bv  Friend  Bros.  &  Co. :  3  em- 
j)loyes,  1  m4\le,  2  fcnnalea,  none  under  16;  one  closet,  sani-tation 
all  right.  Shop,  first  floor,  2  rooms,  one  8x8x9,  1  window 
living  or  sleeping,  but  connected  directly  with  sleeping  rooms; 
2'4"  X  5',  one  12x1.3x9',  2  ^-indows  2-4- x  5-;  not  used  for 
living  or  sleeping,  but  connected  directly  with  sleeping  rooms; 
contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  ©r  cooking  utensils;  ou'tside  entrance; 
enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  660  cubic  feet  air  space  for  each 
l>erson ;  free  from  vermin  and  stench :  needs  whitewashing  and 
cleaning.  General  condition  not  very  good.  Ordered  door  to 
living  rooms  closed  and  rooms  white\\'ashed. 

Samuel  Carp,  456  4th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — Two-story 
frani?,  o\\'iie<l  by  ^Frs.  Flagge,  456  4th  St.  Goods  made  for, 
and  sold  to  cusloiiiers  direct  by  Radech  &  Gray,  Iron  Block,  and 
F.  C.  Sallter  &  Co.,  116  Grand  Ave;  2  employes,  male,  over  16 ; 
no  reerular  hours ;  1  outside  family  closet,  sanitation  fair.  Shop, 
1  room,  rear,  first  floor,  8x13x8,  B.  windows  2'4"  x  4'2"  each ; 
not  used  as  living  or  sleeping  rooms,  but  connected  with  kitchen ; 
direct  outside  entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  416 
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cubic  feet  air  space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changing  or  reno- 
vating; odor  from  kitchen  prevails  in  \\X)rk  room.  General  con- 
dition fair.     Ordered  door  to  kitehen  kept  closed. 

Jofiopli  Bauer,  7  tS  Iiacine  St.,  Cntfting  Goods  and  IM^iking 
Button-iroles. — 'l\vo-storv  and  basement  franie,  o\\aicd  bv  oceu- 
pant.  In  this  sliop  cutting  is  done  for  H.  Stern,  Jr.,  Bros,  & 
Co.;  2  employes,  1  male,  1  female,  none  under  16;  one  cloaot, 
wa'ter  connections.  Shop,  1  room,  basement,  25  x  50  x  7i', 
7  windows  2'4"  x  4'  cacli ;  not  used  as,  or  connected  with,  living 
or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  boils  or  cooking  utensils;  direct 
entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  has  4,6S7  cubic  feet  air 
space  for  each  person ;  needs  no  changing  or  renovation ;  free 
fronj  vermin  and  stench.     General  condition  good. 


AN    ANALYSIS 


Of  Reports  of  Tnspeclion  of  Sweat  Shops  in  Wisconsin,  Includ- 
ing all  Premises  Embraced  Within  the  Law  (Chap,  232  Laws 
of  1890),  the  Shops  all  Being  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and 
Producing  Wearing  Apparel  Only, 

[Work  rooms  where  one  or  more  members  of  the  immediate 
faniily  only  are  envi)loyed  are  not  affeetCHl  by  this  law,  but  were 
inspe<'tcd  and  elsewhere  analyzed.]    ^ 

After  defining  "work-shop  or  factory,"  the  Act  (Sec.  2)  pro- 
vides that  it  "shall  be  separate  from,  and  have  no  door,  window, 
or  other  opening  into  any  living  or  sleeping  room  of  any  tjeiie- 
ment  or  dwelling." 

The  reports  of  inspectors  sliow  that  "this  provision  of  law  was 
violated  [and  the  ai)propriated  orders  isvsued  by  inspectors]  in 
23  cases,  as  follows: 

M.  S.  Bullard,  1222  Vliet  St. 

Albraham  Devidorf,  502  5th  St. 

II.  Albert.s,  153  Burleigh  St. 

Geo.  Turbman,  550  12'th  St. 

Mr.  M.  Brann,  GOO  12th  St. 
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Geo.  Beer,  2120  Galena  St. 

Jacob  Gans,  2410  Cold  Spriii<5  Ave. 

Mxs.  Amelia  Svvitzcr,  Cor.  Davis  and  Dtli  St. 

H.  Otto,  612  244  St. 

Roso  Barnett,  1004  6tli  St. 

Robt.  Michaelsen,  1085  nth  St. 

Samuel  Carp,  456  44h  St. 

J.  Vopolensky,  691  14th  St. 

Mrs.  D.  Linck,  706  Groenfi(?ld  Ave. 

Hugo  SoldoTi,  2101  Walnut  St. 

J.  Sillok,  1525  Wright  St. 

C.  Wallager,  1018  Cold  Spring  Ave. 

F.  Bruss  &  Son,  445  12th  St. 

F.  Kolbeek,  998  11th  St. 

John  Sniiith,  874  7th  St. 

Louis  Schrezer,  1602  Vliet  St. 

Gustav  Miller,  837  18'th  St. 

11.  Klecta,  108  Harmon  St. 

In  76  other  cases  the  law  was  being  obeyed. 

Section  2  further  provides  that  ^^no  such  workshop  or  factory 
shall  be  used  at  any  time  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes." 

The  reports  of  inspectiOrs  show  that  in  "the  following  two  in- 
stances the  law  was  being  violated,  and  the  appropriate  orders 
issued : 

•Huga  Soldon,  2101  Walnut  St.,  where  the  shop  was  used  as 
living  rooni^j  and  J.  Sillak,  1525  Wrigh-t  St.,  where  shop  was 
used  as  sleeping  room. 

In  the  77  other  cases  the  law  was  being  complied  with. 

Section  2  continued :  Such  workshop  "shall  contain  no  bed, 
bedding,  cooking  or  other  utensils,  except  wiiat  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  therein."  This  provision  was  found  violated 
and  the  appropria-te  orders  issued  in  the  following  three  ca^es: 

Mrs.  M.  Braun,  690  12th  St. 

Ifugo  Soldon,  2101  Walnut  St. 

J.  Sillak,  1525  Wright  St. 

In  76  other  cases  the  law  u^as  being  coniiplied  with. 

Section  2  continued:  ^*Everv  shop  or  factory  shall  have  ftn 
entrance  from  outside  direct^  and  if  above  first  floor  shall  have 
a  separate  and  distinct  stairway  leading  thereto." 
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These  provisions,  it  was  found,  ^w^e  being  violated  in  the 
following  three  cases,  and  the  appropriate  orders  issued : 

A  Kellermann,  1024  Richards  St. 

Mrs.  Anielia  Swetzer,  corner  Davis  and  0th  St. 

K.  Kleveta,  103  Hamion  St. 

In  76  other  cases  the  law  was  beig  olxjf^'ed. 

Section  2  continued:  ^'Everv  such  workshop  shall  be  well 
and  sufficiently  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated." 

The  reports  of  inspectors  show'that  tJiis  provision  of  law  was 
[and  the  appropriate  orders  issued]  in  1  case,  viz. : 

Geo.  Beer,  2120  Galena  St. 

In  78  other  cases  the  reports  show  that  the  law  \fras  being 
obeved. 

Section  2  continued :  Every  such  workshop  or  factory  "shall 
provide  for  each  person  employed  therein  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  sjmce  in  daj-  time  and  four  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  at  night." 

The  reports  of  inspection  give  the  length,  breadth  and  height 
of  all  work  roomfi,  and  from  these  figures  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  in  each  roomi  is  ascertained,  and  divided  by 
the  number  of  persons  working  therein.  The  resulting  figures 
range  from  270  cubic  feet  to  4,687  cubic  feet  for  each  person, 
the  average  for  all  being  871  cubic  feet  for  each  person  em- 
ployed. If  two  shops  used  only  for  cutting  and  distributing  are 
left  out  of  the  calculation  the  average  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  is  reduced  t^o  783,  or  over  three  times  the  air  space 
provided  by  law  for  day  time.  In  every  case  the  air  space  ex- 
ceeds the  legal  day  time  requirements. 

The  reports  show  that  in  only  one  case  was  the  shop  used  for 
sleeping  purposes.  *  In  that  case  there  was  1,083  cubic  feet  of  air 
space,  whereas  400  only  is  required  by  law  during  the  night. 

Section  2  continued :  '"Every  such  workshop  shall  have  suit- 
able closet  arrangements  for  e^h  sex  em'ployed  therein,  as  fol- 
lo\\"s :  Where  there  are  10  or  more  persons,  and  3  or  more  to 
the  number  of  20  are  of  either  a^x,  a  separate  and  distinct  water 
closet  *  *  *  shall  be  provided  for  each  sex ;  when  tJie  num- 
ber employed  is  more  than  25  of  either  sex  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided an  additional  water  closet  for  such  sex  up  to  the  number 
of  fifty  persons,"  etc.,  etc, 
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The  report  of  inspectors  show  that  closet  arrangements  to  con- 
f  ornm  to  this  provision  of  law  had  not  been  provided  and  the  ap- 
propriate orders  were  issued  in  the  following  cases : 

A.  Boehm  Mfg.  Co.,  720  12'th  St.,  owned  by  Peckman,  14th 
and  Chestnut  Sts. 

B.  Kauffman,  610  11th  St.,  owned  by  occupant. 
L.  Densky,  1520  Vliet  St.,  owTied  by  occupant. 

J.  Kischnieyer,  !1509  7th  St.,  owTied  by  occupant. 

Frank  Sladek,  1437  Toniiah  St.,  owned  by  occupant. 

Antone  Papez^  648  14th  St.,  owTied  by  occupant. 

Wm.  We^er,  660  23d  St.,  owned  by  occupant. 

Frank  Krivanck,  635  16th  St.,  owned  by  occupant. 

Robt.  Michaelson,  1085  5th  St.,  owned  by  F.  Krijlein,  10S5 
5th  St. 

Mons  Larson,  603  Clinton  St. ;  Bldg.  o^^^led  by  J.  C.  Staimn, 
599  Clinton. 

F.  Wobsrall,  751  8th  Ave. ;  ]?ldg.  0A\Tied  by  occupant. 

C.  Ganger,  1263  Buffum  St. ;  Bldg.  owned  by  occupant. 
AnKelia  Riepenhagen,  807  Booth  St. ;  Bldg.  o^vned  by  F.  Piep- 

enhagen. 

Frank  Kolbeck,  908  11th  St. ;  Bldg.  o\\Tied  by  Paul  Biltz,  Clark 

and  Booth  St5. 

John  Smith,  874  7th  St. ;  Bldg.  owned  by  .Wm.  Marquardt. 
John  Kravichil,  663  12'th  St. ;  Bldg.  owned  by  occupant 
In  the  63  other  cases  the  law  was  being  obeyed. 
Section  2  continued :    ^*Every  such  workshop  or  factory  shall 
be  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition    *     *     *     and  all 
closets  shall  be  regularly  disinfected     *%    *     *     and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspectors  may  require  all  nec- 
essary changes  or  any  process  of  cleaning,  painting  or  white- 
washing    *     *     *     to  assure  absolute  freedom  from  obnoxious 
odor,  filth,  vermin,  decaying  miatters  or  any  condition  liable  to 
impair  health  or  breed     *     *"'     *       disease."    In  the  folowing 
cases  the  reports  show  that  the  condition  of  the  premises  failed 
to    confornii  to  the  requirements,  and  that  appropriate  orders 
Avere  issued: 

Itf.  S.  Bullard,  1222  Vliet  St. 
Barnett  Goldstein,  1705  Vliet  St. 
Abraham  Devidorf,  502  5th  St. 
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Mrs.  Aiii<eHa  Swetzer,  Davis  and  9th  Sts. 

J.  Sillak,  15:25  Wright  St. 

eT.  Vopalieiisky,  COl  H-th  St. 

Samuel  Carp,  45 G  4th  St. 

In  72  other  cases  the  lavv  was  being  obeyed. 


BKSUI/rS  OF  IXSPKCTION  OF  79"  WORKSHOPS  (eMBR.\CKD  ^VITJI1^' 
THE  SWEAT  SHOP  T.AW),  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CIIII.P 
LABOR  LAW,   CITAP.   274,  LAWS  1899. 

'  Section  1  provides  that  "no  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  at  nny  timte  in  any  wV)vkshop  or  factory/' 

This  provision  was  found  violated,  and  orders  issued  to  dis- 
charge minors  not  having  permi-ts,  as  proi-ided  by  Sec.  6  of 
Chap.  274,  L.  '99,  who  were  employed  in  the  following  eases: 

Kmnloyps 
under  14. 

H.    Simon.    691-12th    St 1 

Wm.  Knnn.  1003— Zlst  St 1 

Rose  BnrBnott,  ia04-^tb   St 1 

Frank  Porkornoy,  467— 16th  St 1 

Robt.  Mlchnolson.  1085— 5th  St 2 

AngiiBt    Wnrl,    1063— Itlh    St 2 

E.  nnrt  A.  Fisher,  9")5— 2d  St 1 

F.  Hagselwander,    1089— 5th   St S 

In  the  71  other  cases  the  law  was  being  obeyed. 

Section  2  provides  that  employes  under  16  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  emjploved,  unless  there  is  provided  an  affidavit  stating 
name,  age,  place,  birth,  etc.,  etc.,  which  shall  be  sho'wn  to  the 
inspector.  The  reports  of  inspection  show  that  there  were  no 
such  affidavits  [and  appropriate  orders  were  issued]  for  em- 
ployes under  16  employed  as  follows: 

Employes  tinder  16 
with  no  aflldarlts. 

Barnett  Gohlsteln.  1705  Vllet  St 1 

A.    Devldorf,   502— 6th    St 1 

Wm.   Kann,  1003— 21st  St 7 

H.   Alberts,   153  Bi'rleljrh   St 1 

A.   Kellermann,  1024  Richards  St.   3 

Frank  Porkorney.  467— 16th  St 6 

George  Beer,  21.i0  Galena  St 1 

Jacob  (Jans,  2410  Cold  Spring  Ave 1 

Joe  Undolph.  621— 19th  St 1 

Anton   Kolman,   1332  Vllet   St 2 

Anton   Shinlak.   760_l8th   St 4 

J.  Kisehmeyer,  1509— 7th  St 5 

Augnst    Wurl.   1063— 11th    St 2 

J.    Cerny,   61&-18th    St i 

f.  Scbulz,  765~12tli  St , X 
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Employes  undtr  16 
with  no  afadavlta. 

P.  Sladek,  1437  Tomah  St 2 

H.  Nevhus,  64»-«uth  St 3 

A.  Papez,  64»— 14th  St 1 

E.  and  A.  Fisher.  955— 2d  St 2 

F.  Ilasselwander.  1089— 5th  St 12 

Rose  Barnett,  1004— 6th  St 3 

R.  Mlchaelsen,  1085-^th  St 3 

Joe  Goodman,  466— 15th  St 4 

Henry  Glllens,  1408  Vliet  St 2 

C  S.  Peterson,  290  National  Aye 1 

Prank  Heft,  70O-9th  Ave 1 

John  Tercdeck,  656  Mitchell  St 1 

H.  Simon,  691— 12th  St.,  rear  1 

H.  Soldon.  2101  Walnut  St 1 

C.  Oanarer,  1263  BiifTom  St .     2 

A.  Plepenhajcen.  807  Booth  St 2 

Jacob  Sebastian,  rear  920  Teutonla  1 

Frank  Kolbeck.  998— 11th  St 6 

John  Smith.  874— 7th  St 1 

John  Joba,  697-4Jth  St 2 

Adolph  Kakac.  777— 14th  St 3 

E.   Zahradka,   673— 13th   St 8 

In  the  420  other  cases  the  law  was  being  obeyed. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ORDBRS  ISSUED. 

142  orders  Issned  by  factory  Inspectors  as  shown  by  reports  of  Inspection  of  the 

79  work  shops  embraced  M'lthln  the  sweat-shop  law,  as  follows: 
97  affidavits  for  emploj'os  under  16  years. 
14  orders  to  discharge  employes  nnder  14  years  of  afpe. 
10  orders  to  permanently  close  openings  to  living  and  sleeping  rooms. 

1  order  to  discontinue  using  work -shop  as  sleeping  room. 

i  order  to  remove  cooking  utensils  from  work-shop. 

1  order  to  whitewash   room. 

1  order  to  provide  separate  outside  entrance  to  shop. 

1  order  to  repair  door.  • 

1  order  for  more  windows. 
14  orders  to  provide  additional  closets. 

1  order  to  repair  closet. 


INSPKCTIONS   OF   WORK   ROOMS   WHERE   WORK    IS   DONE    BY    MEM- 

BERS  OF  THE  IMMEDI.^TE  FAMILY. 

[These  places  are  not  embraced  within  the  sweat  shop  law.] 

Mrs.  B.  Lemmer,  2326  Walnut  St.,  Knit  Goods. — One-story 
frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Work  done  for  Great  Western 
Knitting  Co. ;  2  members  family  \vorking,  no  regular  hours ; 
closet  regularly  disinfected :  shop  12x15x9;  used  as  a  sitting 
roonnb,  not  for  cooking;  direct  entrance;  enough  light,  heat  and 
air;  needs  no  renovation;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  Gen- 
eral condi'tion  good. 
71 
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Mary  Koconeh,  681  Scott  St  (rear),  Ken's  Pants.- —Two- 
story  frame,  owned  by  occupant.  Work  done  for  D.  Adler 
Clothing  Co.;  2  mjembers  family  working;  no  regular  hours; 
closets,  condition  good ;  shop  12  x  14  x  8 ;  not  used  for  living 
or  sleeping  room,  but  connected  with  kitchen;  contains  no  bed- 
ding or  cooking  utensils ;  no  direct  entrance ;  enough  heat>  light 
and  air;  no  renovation  needed;  free  from  vermin  and  stench. 
Greneral  condition  good. 

Mrs,  E,  Youngbeck,  614  Lloyd  St.,  Men's  Vests. — Two-story 
frame.  Work  done  for  Friend  Bros.  &  Co. ;  3  mtembers  family 
working ;  no  regular  hours ;  closet  conditions  good ;  shop,  1  room, 
basement,  14  x  13  x  8 ;  not  used  for  living,  or  sleeping,  but  con- 
nected with  kitchen ;  contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking  uten- 
sils; entrance  through  living  roomfe;  enough  heat,  light  and  air; 
no  renovation  needed;  free  from  vemiiin  and  stench.  Genera' 
condition  good. 

Mary  Lehuter,  584  18th  St.,  Clothing. — Two-story  frame. 
Work  done  for  Friend  Bros.  &  Co. ;  4  members  family  working ; 
closet  conditions  fair;  work  done  in  living  room,  11x12x8, 
containing  cooking  utensils;  direct  entrance;  room  too  small 
and  close  for  work  done,  and  sm'ells  of  cooking.  General  condi- 
tion poor. 

F.  Brass  &  Son,  445.12th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — Two  story 
frame.  Work  done  for  "American  Tailors."  Father  and  two 
sons  working;  no  regular  hours;  closet  condition  good.  Shop 
16  X  20  X  10 ;  not  used  for  living  or  sleeping,  but  connected  with 
living  roomi  by  door ;  contains  no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ; 
outside  entrance ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no  changes  or  ren- 
ovation needed;  free  from  vermin  and  stench.  General  condi- 
tion good. 

Mrs.  Starlce,  407  12th  St.,  Knit  Jackets. — Two-story  frame; 
work  done  for  Great  Wesftem  Knitting  Co;  2  sisters  working; 
no  regular  hours ;  closet  conditions  good.  I^o  regular  working 
room;  everything  sanitary  and  clean;  enough  heat,  light  and 
air;  free  from  vermjin  and  stench.    General  conditions  good. 
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L,  LemmeTj  533  10th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — Two-story 
framie.  Work  done  for  Burkhardt  Bros.,  Grove  St.,  ^nd  Hav- 
enor  &  Bamnan,  4th  and  Grand  Ave.  Father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter  working;  no  regular  hours;  closet  conditions  pood; 
work  room,  2d  floor,  15  x  16  x  8 ;  nt  used  for  living  or  sleeping, 
but  connected . through  hall  with  living  rooms;  enough  heat, 
light  and  air ;  no  changing  or  renovating  needed ;  free  f rom^  ver- 
min and  stench.    General  condition  good. 

'Fred  Newrel,  189  Burleigh  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — One- 
story  and  basement  framie,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  miade  for 
custom  tailors.  Father  and  daughter  working;  no  regular 
hours;  closet  conditions  good ;  work  room,  baseanent,  12  x  13  x  8 ; 
not  used  for  living  or  sleeping,  but  connected  with  kitchen ;  con- 
tains no  bedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  outside  entrance ;  enough 
heat,  l%ht  and  air ;  needs  no  changing  or  renovation ;  free  from 
vermjn  and  stench.     General  condition  good. 

Louisa  Hoyer,  1486  10th  St.,  Men's  Pants. — Two-story 
fram«,  owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  Aaron  Marks  & 
Co.  Mother  and  daughter  working;  closet  conditions  good; 
work  room,  part  kitchen,  12  x  14  x  9 ;  outside  entrance;  enough 
heat,  light  and  air ;  no  changing  or  renovating  needed ;  no  ver- 
min or  stench.    General  condition  good. 

Mary  Pasowshyy  793  Grant  St.,  Men's  Pants. — Two-story 
and  basennent  fram«,  owned,  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for 
Friend  Bros.  &  Co;  3  sisters  working;  no, regular  hours;  closet 
conditions  good;  work  room,  basement,  15x20x7,  used  also 
as  kitchen ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no  changing  or  renovat- 
ing needed ;  no  vermin  or  stench.    General  condition  good. 

Wm.  Gaeitsche,  1607  Walnut  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — Two- 
story  frame.  Work  done  for  ]>octer  Bros.  Father  and  daughter 
working;  no  regular  hours;  closet  condition  good.  Work  room, 
2d  floor,  used  also  as  bed  room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovating ;  no  vermin  or  stench.  General 
conditions  good. 

Wm  WeUzeiriy  574  Keed  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — One-story 
f ranie,  owned  by  occupant.    Work  done  for  Doctor  Bros.    Hus- 
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band  and  wife  working;  no  regular  hours;  closet  conditicMis 
good.  Work  rooini  14x16x9,  used  also  as  kitchen;  ou+side 
entrance ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  needs  no  changing  or  ren- 
ovating ;  no  vermin  or  stench.    General  condition  good. 

Amelia  JageVy  1159  7th  St.,  Pants. — One-story  franne.  Work 
done  for  Bauer,  Xewman  &  Co.  Mother  and  daufirhter  working ; 
no  regular  hours ;  closet  conditions  good.  Work  room,  used  also 
as  kitchen;  direct  entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no 
changing  or  renovating  needed ;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Greneral 
condition  good. 

Adolph  Bruenger,  1*193  7th  St.,  Pants. — One-story  frame, 
owned  by  occupant.  Goods  made  for  Bauer,  Newman  &  Co. 
Man  and  wife  working;  no  regular  hours;  closet  conditions 
good. 

Mrs.  M,  Brown,  744  7th  St.,  Knit  goods. — Two  story  frame. 
Goods  mlade  for  Great  Western  Knitting  Co.  Tvvo  sisters 
working;  closet  conditions  good.  Work  done  in  living  room, 
14  X  14  X  9' ;  contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking  utensils ;  en- 
tered direct;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  needs  no  changing 
or  renovating;  no  vermin  or  stench.     General  conditions  good. 

Paulina  Balherman,  2103  Elm  St.,  Vests. — Two  story  framje, 
o\vned  by  occTipant.  Work  done  for  Shakman  &  Co.  Mother 
and  two  daughters  working.  Closet  conditions  good.  Work 
done  in  kitchen;  outside  entrance;  enough  heat,  light  and  air; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovating;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Gt?n- 
eral  condition  good. 

Lydia  Vich,  958  Richard  St.,  Men's  Pants. — One  story 
frame,  o^\'!ned  by  occupant.  Work  done  for  Mahler  &  Al-ben- 
berg  Co.  Mother  and  2  daughters  working;  closet  conditions 
good.  Work  room  1 2  x  14  x  8 ;  not  used  as,  or  connected  with 
living  or  sleeping  rooms;  contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cook- 
ing utensils ;  direct  entrance ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  needs 
no  changing  or  renovating;  no  vermin  or  stench.  General 
condition  good. 
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Mrs.  Baucrs,  1022  Richard  St.,  Pants. — One  story  brick, 
owned  by  her  husband.  Work  done  for  Mahler  &  Albenberg 
Co.  Mother  and  daughter  working;  closet  condition  fair;  work 
done  in  living  room,  11  x  12  x  Si ;  contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or 
cooking  utensils;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  changing  or 
renovating  needed ;  no  vennin  or  stencli.  General  condition 
fair. 

Minnie  Tool,  1322  Green  Bay  Ave.,  Pants. — One  story 
frame.  Goods  made  for  Mahler  &  Albenberg  Co.  Mother  and 
daughter  working;  closet  conditions  not  very  good;  work  done 
in  living  room;  entered  direct;  enough  heat,  light  and  air; 
needs  no  changing  or  renovating;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sani- 
tary condition  not  good. 

Gitsta  Kruger,  120S  Third  St.,  Knit  Goods. — Two  story 
frame.  Work  done  for  Great  Western  Knitting  Co.  Two  sis- 
ters working;  closet  conditions  good;  work  done  in  living  room*; 
contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking  utensils ;  direct  entrance ; 
enough  heat,  light  and  air;  needs  no  changing  or  renovating; 
no  vermin  or  stench.     General  condition  good. 

John  Beaman,  1135  Buffum  St.,  Vests. — Three  members  of 
family  working  in  living  rooms  of  a  two  story  framfe  building. 
Sanitary  condition  good. 

August  Luihercshy,  8G9  Sobeski.,  Coats. — One  story 
and  basement  frame.  Work  done  for  Friend  Bros.  &  Co. 
Father  and  3  children  w  orking,  all  over  16.  Closet  condition 
not  very  good.  Work  room  not  used  as  or  connected  with  liv- 
ig  or  sleeping  rooms ;  contains  no  bedding,  etc.,  or  cooking  uten- 
sils; direct  entrance;  not  well  ventilated.  Sanitary  and  gen- 
eral conditions  poor. 
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INSPECTION   OF  ROOMS  WHERE  WORK  IS  DONE  BY   ONE   PKRSON 
ALONE,  NO  REGULAR  HOURS  BEING  KEPT. 

Miss  Zwallna,  382  7th  St.,  Shawls. — ^Work  done  in  sleeping 
room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  changing  or  renovating 
needed ;  no  vennin  or  stench.  Sanitary  and  general  condition 
good. 

L,  Ferchy  1815  Walnut  St.,  Vests.  JWork  done  in  living  room 
12x14x8';  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  changing  or  reno- 
vation needed ;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sanitary  and  general  con- 
dition fair. 

Mrs,  A.  Bulcl-e,  904  12th  St.,  Knit  Goods.— Work  done  in 
any  of  living  roorais;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  changing 
or  renovating  ncceessary;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sanitary  and 
general  condition  good. 

Fred  Rosenthal,  350  16th  St.,  Customi  Tailoring. — ^Work 
room  opens  into  living  roomls;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no 
changing  or  removating  necessary;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sani- 
tary and  general  condition  good. 

J.  Kuhesch,  1315  Lloyd  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — ^Work  room 
opens  into  living  room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin 
or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

Frank  Gidzmer^  636  10th  St,  Custom  Tailoring. — ^Work 
done  in  kitchen;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or 
stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

A.  Otto,  752  20th  St.,  Custom;  Tailoring.— -Work  done  in  liv- 
ing room;  enough  heat^  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench. 
Sanitation  fair;  general  condition  all  right. 

Anton  Herheclc,  691  Buffom  St.  (rear).  Custom  Tailoring.^ 
Work  room  connected  with  living  rooms ;  enough  heat,  light  and 
air ;  no  vermin  or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

Mrs,  A.  Hoefty  386  12th  St.,  linit  Jackets. — l^o  regular 
room;;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench,  Sani* 
tary  and  general  condition  good.  * 
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Louis  Let,  662  12th  St.,  Custom  Work. — ^Work  room  not 
used  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes;  enough  heat,  light  and 
air ;  no  vermin  or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

Mrs,  Rea  Schleilin,  748  10th  St.,  Knit  Goods. — Xo  particu- 
lar room  used ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no  vermin  or  stench. 
Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

f\  Golles,  821  12tli  St.,  Overalls. — No  particular  room; 
enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sanitary  and 
general  condition  fair. 

August  Schivandj  834  9tli  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — ^Work 
room  connected  with  living  room ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no 
vermin  or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  fair. 

John  Gilsdorf,  892  4th  St.,  Custom'  Tailoring. — ^Work  room 
opens  into  dining  room ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin 
or  stench.     Sanitary  and  g.meral  condition  good. 

F.  A,  Poctsch,  709  1st  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — ^Work  room 
oonected  with  sit-ting  room  and  kitchen ;  enough  heat,  light  and 
air ;  no  vermin  or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  fair. 

August  Born,  828  8th  St.,  Custom,  Tailoring. — Kitchen  used 
as  work  room ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no  vermin  or  stench. 
Sanitary  and  general  condition  fair. 

Oust  Keil,  1111  Chestnut  St.,  Customl  Tailoring.— Work 
room  connects  with  sitting  room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air; 
no  vermin  or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

O.  Palme,  343  5th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — Kitchen  and  liv- 
ing room  used  as  work  room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no 
vermin  or  stench.  Sani-tatioxi  fair.  Work  conducted  through- 
out dwelling. 

Paul  Tretma,  024  12th  St.,  Ciistom  Tailoring. — ^Work  room 
conected  with  sitting  room ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no  ver- 
min or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 
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Anton  Scklecta,  703  13th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — ^Work 
room  connected  with  living  roonfis;  enough  heat^  light  and  air; 
no  vermin  or  stench.     General  and  sanitary  conditions  good. 

L.  Hassellj  597  10th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — ^Work  room 
opens  into  dining  room ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no  vermin 
or  stench.     General  and  sanitary  condition  good. 

Ferd  Schieha,  1015  18th  St.,  Custom  Tailoring. — ^Dining 
r6om  used  for  shop;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin 
or  stench.     Place  very  clean  and  sanitary. 

Mrs.  Ehert,  1057  7th  St  (rearV  Men's  Jackets. — No  special 
roonis  used;  enough  hoat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench. 
Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

in  any  of  living  rooms ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  no  vermin 
or  stench.     Sanitary  and  general  conditions  good. 

Bertha  Ott,  862  22d  St.,  Men's  Vests.— Work  done  in  sit- 
ting rooml;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench. 

John  Bruman,  782  23d  St.,  Men's  Coa'ts. — Work  done  in 
kitchen;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  closets  not  disinfected. 
Sanitary  and  general  condition  fair. 

Mrs,  Levipkc,  749  23d  St.,  Jackets. — Work  done  in  sitting 
room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  changing  or  renovation 
needed;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sanitary  and  general  condition 
good. 

Eliza  Stoltenherg,  792  22d  St.,  Vests. — ^Work  done  in  sitting 
rooin;  enough  heat  and  light,  but  needs  renovation;  sanitation 
not  good.     General  condition  fair. 

Mrs.  E.  Otto,  1373  2d  St.,  Knit  Goods.— Work  done  in  liv- 
ing room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  free  from  vermin  and 
stench.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

Mrs.  Behrend,  1193  Island  Ave.,  Pants. — ^Work  done  in  liv- 
ig  ronom;  enough  light,  heat  and  air.  Sanitary  and  general 
condition  good. 
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Alvina  Keison,  1084  Island  Ave.,  Pants. — ^Work  done  in  liv- 
ing rooml;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench. 
Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

•  Mrs.  T.  Rodtke,  1356  Richard  St.,  Knit  Goods.— Work  done 
in  living  room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench. 
Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

Mr^.  D,  Pflager,  1352  Richard  St.,  Knit  Goods. — ^Work  done 
in  living  room>;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench. 
Sanitary  and  general  condition  fair. 

//.  Berqman,  731  22d  St.,  Pants. — Work  shop  not  used  as 
living  or  sleeping  room,  but  is  connected  with  kitchen;  enough 
heat,  light  and  air;  sanitation  not  good.  General  condition  not 
very  good. 

Lizzie  llenp,  2108  Lisbon  St.,  Men's  Coats. — ^Work  done  in 
dining  roo«m  an-d  kitchen;  enough  hea't,  light  and  air;  no  ver- 
min or  stencil.     Sanitary  and  general  condition  good. 

Mrs,  Minnie  Itodtlce,  1356  Richard  St.,  Knit  Goods. — ^Work 
done  in  living  rooms;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or 
st<?nch.      Sanitary  and  generarcondition  good. 

Bertha  Genncrichy  2015  Elinl  St.,  Jackets. — Work  done  in 
kitchen ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench.  San- 
itary and  general  condition  good. 

Agatha  Lehleiter,  1610  Walnut  St.,  Vests. — Work  done  in 
living  room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vernxin  or  stench. 
Saitary  and  general  condition  good. 

Mrs,  Lernke,  1486  3d  St.,  Knit  Goods. — ^Work  done  in  living 
room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sani- 
tary and  general  condition  good. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Jones,  1348  Green  Bay  Ave.,  Knit  Goods. — ^Work 
done  in  living  room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air.  Sanitation 
and  general  condition  fair. 
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Mrs.  Boctel,  1340  2d  St.,  Pants. — ^Work  done  in  living 
rooms ;  enough  heat,  light  and  air ;  closets  not  disinfected ;  san- 
itation poor ;  changes  and  renovation  are  needed.  General  eon- 
dition  poor. 

Anna  Hahn,  1808  Walnut  St.,  Vests. — Work  done  in  sitting 
room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sani- 
tary and  general  condition  good. 

Mrs.  Heap,  1458  3rd  St.,  Neckties. — ^Work  done  in  living 
room;  enough  heat,  light  and  air;  no  vermin  or  stench.  Sani- 
tary and  general  condition  fair. 


DEDUCTIONS    FROM    REPORTS    MADE    OF    WORK    ROOMS     KOT    AF- 
FECTED BY  THE   SWEAT  SHOP   LAW. 

Inspections  were  made  of  work  rooms  in  Milwaukee  not  em- 
braced within  the  requiremeu'ts  of  the  s\veat  shop  Jaw  because 
the  work  was  being  done  by  one  or  m|ore  menxbers  of  the  im- 
mediate family.  The  reports  of  these  inspections  when  anal- 
yzed show  the  following  facts : 

Number  of  inspections  of  this  class,  65. 

Number  of  persons  working,  101 :  34  males,  67  females. 

In  31  cases  the  dwelling  in  which  the  work  is  done  is  owned 
by  some  member  of  the  family. 

In  51  cases  the  work  room  is  on  'the  first  floor ;  in  the  remain- 
ing 14  cases  the  work  is  either  done  on  the  second  floor  or  in  no 
particular  room. 

In  45  cases  the  work  rooms  are  also  used  for  living  and 
sleeping  purposes.  In  18  cases  while  ^vork  rooms  are  not  used 
for  living  or  sleeping  they  are  connected  by  openings  with  such 
rooms. 

In  2  cases  tlie  work  rooms  are  entirely  disconnected  with 
living  and  sleeping  rooms. 

In  42  cases  there  is  a  direct  outside  entrance  to  workroom^ 
In  the  remaining  23  cases  entrance  is  through  living  rooms. 

In  63  cases  the  reports  show  sufficient  light,  heat  and  venti- 
lation.    In  3  cases  there  is  a  defect  in  the  ventilation. 

A»  to  sanitation  the  closet  arrangements  are  reported  good 
in  48  cases^  fair  in  12  cases,  poor  in  5  cases. 
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In  59  cases  the  rooms  are  free  from;  vermin  and  stench,  and 
no  changes  or  renovation  is  needed,  while  in  the  6  remaining 
cases  the  reverse  is  true. 

In  50  case  the  general  conditions  are  reported  good,  in  11 
eases  fair,  in  4  cases  poor. 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  given  of  the  reports  of  inspec- 
tion that  the  most  demoralizing  features  of  the  so-called  sweat- 
shop system  of  the  large  cities  of  other  states  do  not  exist  in 
Wisconsin.  No  case  is  reported  that  would  be  called  aggra- 
vated in  cotnparisfm  with  the  average  case  of  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Of  the  work  rooms  in  Milwaukee  uathin  the  scope  of  the 
sweat-shop  law, 

70  per  cent,  were  complying  with  the  provision  which  pro- 
hibits any  connection  between  shop  and  dwelling  room^. 

97  per  cent,  were  complying  with  "the  requirement  prohibiting 
the  use  of  work  room  for  living  and  sleeping  purposes. 

96  per  cent,  were  complying  with  the  requirement  that  work 
room  shall  contain  no  beds,. bedding,  or  cooking  utensils. 

76  per  cent,  wore  complying  with  the  provision  as  to  direct 
outside  entrances,  separate  stairways,  etc. 

99  per  cent,  were  obeying  the  provision  requiring  "sufficient 
light,  heat  and  ventilation." 
100  per  cent,  were  complying  with  the  requirement  for  at  least 
250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  during  the  day  and  400  at 
night;  the  average  employe  being  provided  with  more 
than  3  times  the  air  space  named  in  the  law  as  the  mini- 
•mum. 

80  per  cent,  were  obeying  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  suit- 
able water  closets,  and  separate  closets  for  the  sexes. 

90  per  cent,  were  comlplying  with  the  requirement  that  prenv- 
ises  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition, 
that  closets  shall  be  disinfected,  and  that  rooms  be  free 
from  vermin  and  obnoxious  odors. 

90  per  cent,  wer  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  child 
labor  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  un- 
der 14  in  work  shops. 
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55  per  cent,  were  comiplying  with  the  provision  of  the  child 
labor  law  that  children  under  16  shall  not  be  employed 
unless  they  furnish  an  affidavit  irom,  parents  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

62  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  in  which  work  is  done  are  owned 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  "shop"  or  some  member  of  his 
familv. 

99  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  in  which  this  work  is  done  are  2 
stories  or  less. 

93  per  cent,  of  such  buildings  are  one  story  only. 

73  per  cent,  of  the  material  is  procured  from,  and  wiork  per- 
formed for  t^vo  wholesale  clothing  firmjs  in  Milwaukee 
who  keep  records  required  by  law  and  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  "the  sweat-shop  and  child  labor  la\i^ 

92  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  done  for  wholesale  clothing'  firms, 
and 
8  per  cent,  for  merchant  tailors,  knit  gooils  dealers,  and  for 
consumers  at  retail. 


While  the  conditions  in  Wisconsin  are  not  discouraging  when 
compared  with  other  states,  the  legislation  of  1899  was  timely 
and  necessary  to  largely  prevent  or  regulate  the  sweating  sys- 
tem at  its  inception.  Laws  passed  to  abate  this  evil  when  it 
is  thoroughly  fastened  upon  a  conrnmniiy,  are  less  effectual  than 
laws  which  name  positive  conditions  tending  to  prevent  their 
existence. 

Persistent  effort  and  vigilance  used  in  preventing  the  intro 
duction  and  spread  of  unhealthful  and  unsanitary  conditions 
is  much  wiorG  successful  though  less  appreciated  by  the  public 
than  if  employed  in  trying  to  uproot  those  which  have  been 
firmly  fixed.  Add  to  this  the  other  fact  that  legislative  power 
vested  in  state  officers  to  change  established  conditions  entails 
great  suffering  upon  such  helpless  people  as  ma^  be  dependent 
upon  their  continuance. 

Our  law  provides  that  no  premises  shall  be  used  except  by 
the  immjediate  family  for  making  certain  goods  unless  the  re- 
quirements of  law  are  complied  with. 

The  worst  forms  of  the  sweating  system  having  been  largely 
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forestalled  by  the  act,  the  provisions  necessarily  had  to  be  met 
as  a  prerequisite  to  emlbarking  in  the  business.  There  is  com- 
paratively little  suffering  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  as  obedience  to  it  precedes  the  establishmient  and  growth 
of  clothing  manufacture. 


OTHER  INSPECTIONS. 

In  previous  pages  of  this  division  the  results  of  inspections 
have  been  given  in  detail  including  the  location  of,  and  the 
names  of  parties  controlling  the  premises.  Beginning  with  the 
tables  of  nuost  exhaustive  detail,  it  has  been  sought  by  a  series 
of  auxilliary  tables,  statements  and  sumpnaries  of  lessening  de- 
rail to  exhibit- sufficiently  lucid  and  specific  information  as  to 
all  buildings — the  condition  of  which  the  Bureau  was  charged 
with  knowledge, — and  also  deductions  from  the  facts  set  forth 
in  nunnerous  sub-tables  and  conilparative  exhibits.  It  has  been 
thought  unnecessary  and  cumbersome  to  continue  this  plan  as 
to  the  record  of  inspections  which  follow — the  deatils  being 
of  less  value  because  more  imiformi  in  character — ^than  in  the 
case  of  industries  previously  treated.  The  plan  is  therefore 
simplified,  aggregate  figures  olny  being  here  published.  These 
have  been  compiled  from  de-tailed  tables  filed  in  the  dcpartmicnt 
covering  the  inspection  of  hotels,  mjercantile  establishments,  of- 
fice buildings,  assembly  halls,  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  etc., 
and  arrmories.  It  is  believed  that  adequate  though  brief  com- 
ment is  mkide  in  each  instance. 

ITOTEI.S. 

The  "total  number  of  hotels  inspected  was  10*2,  classified  as 
follows : 

Brick,  6  stories  in  holglit    3  or  2.9j^ 

Brick,  4  stories  In  height    ; 8  or  l.Sii 

Brick,  3  stories  in  height  57  or  56.9j< 

Brick,  2  stories  in  height   2  or   2    fi 

Stone,  3  stories  in  height  1  or  1    )< 

Frame,  4  stories  in  height  2  or  2   ^ 

Frame,  3  stories  in  height    27  or  26.4^ 

Frame,  2  stories  In  height  2  or  2    ji 

Total  102     10o"7 
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The  number  of  sleeping  rooms  contained  therein  was  3,872, 
and  the  average  number  of  guests  per  day  was  2,711.  The  to- 
tal number  of  eanployes  was  1,058,  of  which  416  or  39.3  per 
cent,  were  males,  and  642,  or  60.7  per  cent.,  were  f envies. 

The  number  of  orders  issued  was  163,  the  character  of  and 
the  authority  for  which  appear  by  the  following  siimrmary : 

HOTELS  — LIST  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED. 

Showing  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  coders  of  each  class  and  the  law  under  which  the 

protection  was  required. 


Class  ifloation. 


Doors  to  '  swing  out ' . 

Fire  escapes 

Fire  escapes  repaired 

Standpipes  

Red  liffhta 

Watchmen 

Notices  posted 

Total 


Under  what 

section  of 

statutes  of  '98 


Sec.  4390 
Sec.  KfiMee 
Sec.  1636ee 
Sec.  1636ee 
Sec.  1636g 
Sec.  163-(g 
Sec.  16»8g 


Number. 


61 

17 

4 
4 

33 
6 

38 


Per  cent. 


188 


37.4 

10. 4 
2  5 
2.5 

20.2 
3.7 

23.3 


100     percent. 


MKRCA]^TII.E  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The  total  number  of  mercantile  establishments  represented 
by  this  exhibit  is  53.  The  total  number  of  eraployes  found 
therein  was  1,144,  of  which  458,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  xodiles, 
and  687,  or  60  per  cent.,  were  females. 

More  establishments  were  inspected,  but  the  number  here  re- 
ported will  fairly  represent  the  whole  number  in  the  state  as 
to  those  conditions  which  this  Bureau  is  particularly  charged 
by  law  to  observe  and  correct. 

The  following  is  a  siunmary  of  orders  to  the  numjber  of  218 
which  were  issued  by  the  inspectors  where  the  laws  were  being 
violated,  and  where  danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  employes 
or  the  public  was  apprehended. 
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MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS-SUMMARY  OP  ORDERS  ISSUED. 
Glvliig  the  Number  and  Percentage  of  Each  Class  of  Requirements. 


Classification. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


To  provide  seats  for  females 

Affidavits  for  children  under  16  ...^ 

Doors  to  swing  out  

Elevators  guarded 

To  reduce  working  hours  of  minors  to  10  hours  dally.... 
To  discharge  children  under  14 


Totals 


■::i 


11.6^ 
23   ji 

18.8)^ 

23.4^ 
22.4^ 


100    % 


It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  show  "the  aggr^ate  of 
emfployes  affected  by  the  various  orders,  which  as  they  appear 
above  do  not  exhibit  the  number  protected  or  benefited  thereby ; 
to  illustrate  the  result  of  the  49  orders  affecting  those  under 
14  years  of  age  was  the  discharge  of  450  children  illegally  at 
work. 

The  num'ber  of  office  buildings  which  were  inspected  is  55, 
classified  as  follows: 

stone,  5  stories  in  height  lor  1.8]^ 

BricWt  4  stories  In  height  6orl0.9)^ 

Brick,  3  stories  in  height    39  or  70.9^ 

Brick,  2  stories  In  height    6  or  10.9j^ 

Frame,  3  stories  in  height  2  or  3.7^ 

Frame,  1  story  in  height 1  or   l.Zjt 

Total  56     100   ^ 


Orders  were  issued  by  inspectors  to  persons  in  control  of  these 
buildings  as  follows : 

For  fire  escapes 7 

To  swing  doors  out  ' 29 

To  provide  separate  closets  for  females  1 

Total  37 


ASSEMBLY  HALLS. 


The  nuanber  of  assembly  halls  inspected  from,  time  to  time 
during  1899-1900  was  68,  as  follows: 


Society  haUs 

Opera  house 

Court  house  and  town  halls. 

Total 


38       Seating  capacity 8, 202 

16       Seating  capacity 9,270 

U       Seating  capacity 3,770 

68  Total  seating  capacity 21,302 
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In  character  the  buildings  so  occupied  were  as  follows : 

Three  story  stone  1  or   1^^ 

Two  story  stone  1  or    1.5j( 

Three  story  brick  ^ 2  or   3   H 

Two  story  brick  24  or  35.2^ 

Two  story  frame  32or47    i 

One  story  frame  Sorll-M 

Total  ". "..        68      100   ^ 


f  PROSECUTIONS. 

'The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prosecutions  instituted  by 
this  Bureau  during  1899-1900.  All  cases  were  brought  under 
•the  "Child  Labor  Act,"  Chapter  274,  Laws  of  1899. 

In  this  statement  is  given  the  date  of  the  trial,  the  fine  or 
penalty  imposed,  and  the  section  of  the  law  under  which  the 
arrest  was  made  in  each  case. 

August  15,  1899,  Jacob  Rosenberg,  Milwaukee,  arrested  for 
violation  of  Section  3,  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  was  sus- 
pended upon  payment  of  costs.  * 

August  22,  1899,  Flora  ITofmeister,  forelady  of  Badger  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Racine,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined  $10.00. 

August  26,  1899,  Herman  Moldenhauer,  Sheboygan — ^madc 
false  affidavit — for  violation  of  Section  10,  fined  $5.00. 

October  11,  1899,  F.  Labanski,  Milwaukee — parent — for  vio- 
lation of  Section  10,  fined  $5.00. 

October  14,  1899,  Alex.  Ciepluch,  Milwaukee — ^inade  false 
affidavit — ^for  violation  of  Section  10,  fined  $5.00. 

October  14,  1899,  Mary  Ciepluch,  Milwaukee — ^mother — for 
violation  of  Section  10,  $5.00. 

October  14,  1899,  Frank  Svoka,  Milwaukee — father — for 
violation  of  Section  10',  fineil  $5.00. 

October  15,  Charles  B.  Schmidkonz,  Milwaukee,  fore- 
man for  Romadka  Bros.  Co.,  first  entered  plea  of  "not  guilty," 
and  afterwards  plead  "guilty."  Judge  suspended  sentence 
upon  paynu^nt  of  costs. 

October  26,  1899,  George  Weinhagen,  Milwaukee^  superin- 
tendent for  A.  Geo.  Schulz  Box  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section 
1,  fined  $5.00  and  costs. 
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October  27,  1899,  H.  Ranch,  Milwaukee,  superintendent  for 
Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined  $10.00 
and  costs. 

December  13,  1899,  ('arl  Genoit,  Milwaukee — false  affidavit 
— for  violation  of  Section  10,  fined  $5.00. 

December  13,  1899,  Marianna  Bonk,  Milwaukee — false  affi- 
davit— for  violation  of  Section  10;  found  guilty  and  sentence 
suspended  by  judge. 

December  18,  1899,  Marianna  Czyzmowska,  Milwaukee — 
false  affidavit — for  violation  of  Section  10,  fined  $5.00. 

December  13,  1899,  Albert  Mueller,  Milwaukee,  for  violation 
of  Section  10  fined  $5.00. 

January  22,  1900,  Albert  Heimloben,  La  Crosse,  foreman  for 
La  Crosse  Candy  and  Cracker  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1, 
fined  $10.00. 

January  31,  1900,  G.  M.  Linderaan,  Oshkosh,  superintendent 
for  Schmidt  Bros.  Trunk  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  2,  fined 
$10.00. 

January  31,  1900,  Wm.  Morgan,  Oshkosh,  superintendent 
Morgan  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined  $10.00. 

January  31,  1900,  John  Currie,  Oshkosh,  superintendent 
Oshkosh  Furniture  Co.  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined  $10.00. 

February  13,  1900,  Isadore  Steinhart,  Milwaukee,  manager 
Femekes  (.^andy  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  2,  fined  $10.00. 

March  23  1900,  Badger  Brass  Co.,  Kenosha,  for  violation 
of  Section  2,  fined  $10.00. 

April  19,  1900,  Superintendent  of  A.  H.'Stange  Co.,  Merrill, 
for  violation  of  S(K»tion  1,  fined  $10.00. 

May  23,  1900,  Tim  O'Brien,  Menasha,  sub-contractpr  for 
Mena,sha  Wooden  Ware  (/O.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined 
$10.00. 

May  23,  1900,  Henry  ]3oehenlein,  Menasha,  sub-contractor 
for  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined 
$10.00. 

May  23,  1900,  James  Kelley,  Menasha,  sub-contractor  for 
Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined 
$10.00. 

May  23,  1900,  Wtu,  K^vvqy^j  Jkten^sba,  evjtiJWtractor  fo? 
73 
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Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined 
$10.00. 

May  23,  1900,  Charles  Koepfel,  Menasha,  sub-contractor  for 
Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined 
$10.00. 

May  23,  1900,  J.  D.  Lammel,  Menasha,  superintended  Mena- 
sha Wooden  Ware  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined  $10.00. 

May  23,  1900,  W.  W.  Turnicliffe,  Menasha,  foreman  for 
Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined 
$10.00. 

June  15,  1900,  each  of  the  followimg  firms  in  Sheboygan,  for 
violation  of  Seciton  2,  fined  $10.00  each  and  costs : 

Superintendent  Dillingham  Manufacturing  Company. 

Superintendent  Garton  Toy  Company. 

Superintendent  American  Manufacturing  Company. 

Superintendent  Matoon  Manufacturing  Company. 

Superintendent  Sheboygan  Knitting  Company. 

Superintendent  Sheboygan  Cigar  Mould  Company. 

Superintendent  Frost  Veneer  Seating  Companv. 

'Superintendent  American  Hide  and  Leather  Company. 

June  22,  1900,  Superintendent  Gumey  Kefrigerator  Co., 
Fond  du  La<;.,  for  violation  of  Section  2,  fined  $10.00. 

June  22,  1900,  Superintendent  Bovven  Manufacturing  C!o., 
Fond  du  Lac,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined  $10.00. 

October  19,  1900,  Julius  Simon,  Milwaukee,  manager  Boston 
Store,  for  violation  of  Section  1,  fined  $10.00. 

October  20,  1900,iiGust  Laren,  Milwaukee,  superintendent  for 
F.  A.  Walsh  Co.,  for  violating  Section  1,  fined  $10.00. 

December  8,  1900,  August  Kolter,  Milwaukee,  foreman 
Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  for  violating  Section  2. 

December  8,  1900,  C.  E.  Morehouse,  Milwaukee,  superin- 
tendent for  Heim  Specialty  Co.,  for  violating  Section  2- '  Fine 
suspended. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State. of  Wisconsin: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirenients  of  the  statute  (K.  S.  1497)  the 
Coiumissioners  of  fisheries  respec^tfully  submit  this  report  of 
their  transactions  for  the  biennial  period  ending  September 
*M)y  IDOO,  and  also  including  the  transactions  t-o  December  31st, 
1900,  inclusive. 

These  periods  have  been  of  mucli  activity  in  the  extension 
of  the  operations  under  charge  of  the  (Vmmission.  The  propa- 
gati<m  and  distribution  of  the  several  varieti^  artificially-  prop- 
afiraf'^d  has  been  vigorously  ])rosecuted.  Considerable  has  been 
<lc»Tie  in  the  transplanting  of  fish  full  grown.  Experiments 
Iiavo  betm  made  in  propagation  of  black  bass  and  muskellunge, 
witl  a  view  to  larger  output  in  that  direction.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  ponds  and  gn)unds  at  the  Bayfield  hatchery*  and  the 
enlargements  of  the  building  and  facilities  at  the  Oshkosh  hatch- 
erv  .station  have  Ix^n  the  obiects  of  much  labor  and  consider- 
able  expense;  a  summary  of  which  is  given  in  the  following 
pages. 
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propagation  and  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  fry    from    the    several    hatcheries  and 
stations  for  the  biennial  period  is  as* follows: 

1800.  1900. 

Madison  Hatchery — 

Brook  and  brown  trout  fry 1,442.000  1.658,000 

Rainbow  trout  fry  1.070,000  1,244,000 

Bayfield  Hatchery — 

Brook  trout  fry   651,000  585,000 

Wall-eyed  pike  fry   16.520,000  3.000,000 

Lake  trout  fry   11.772.000  22.037,000 

OehkoBh  Station — 

Lake  trout  fry    5,076.000  8.760.000 

Wall-eyed  pike  fry 43.670.000  66,850.000 


Total  output  80,201,000  104,1.34.000 

The  gathering  of  lake  trout  and  whitefish  eggs  in  the  grreat 
lakes  is  always  attended  with  uncertainty.  The  present  year, 
owing  to  w^eather  conditions,  was  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
experienced  for  many  years,  as  is  reported  by  the  United^  States 
Fish  Commission  and  the  several  states  engaged  in  that  work. 
No  pains  were  spared  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  season 
just  closed ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  were,  under  the 
circumstances,  quite  successful,  though  our  showing  is  not  as 
large  as  in  some  previous  years. 

TRANSPLANTING  OF  FISH. 

In  1899,  some  15,000  white  bass  were  transplanted  from  the 
lakes  w^here  most  abundant  to  the  waters  of  Waukesha  county. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  beginning  to  be  manifest  and  fully 
warrant  its  continuance.  In  1900,  about  3,600  sterile  fish  were 
transplanted  from  the  hatchery,  mostly  rainbow  trout,  and 
placed  in  suitable  streams,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables. 
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stock  of  breeding  fish  on  hand. 

The  stock  of  breeding  fish  on  hand,  at  the  present  time,  is  as 
follows : 

Madison  Hatchery —  .   ^         - 

Brook  trout,  1900  hatch '. 15,000 

Brook  trout,   1899  hatch    6,050 

Brook  trout,  two  years  old  and  over 8,515 

Brown  trout,  two  years  old  and  over 1,228 

Rainbow  trout,  1900  hatch 10,000 

Rainbow   trout,    1899   hatch    6,303 

Rainbow  trout,  two  years  old  and  over 10,276 

Total     , 57,373 

Bayfield  Hatchery — 

Brook  trout,  1900  hatch  27,600 

Brook  trout,  1899  hatch 12,983 

Brook  trout,  two  years  old  and  over 5,446 

Rainbow  trout,  1900  hatch    18,476 

Rainbow  trout,  two  years  old  and  over 5,014 

Brown  tront,  various  ages  1,363 


•^ 


Total    70,882 

CAPACITY  OF  hatcheries. 

The  stock  carrying  capacity  of  the  waters  at  the  two  hatch- 
eries is  at  Madison  about  60,000 ;  at  Bayfield  300,000.  The 
raising  of  a  stock  of  full  grown  breeders  is  the  work  of  time; 
but  efforts  are  made  to  increase  our  stock,  and  henceforward 
our  output  of  brook  and  rainbow  trout  from  the  Bayfield 
hatchery  will  continue  to  increase.  The  supply  of  water  is 
ample;  and  our  pond  surface  is  more  than  four  times  that  at 
Madison,  and*  capable  of  much  extension,  with  comparatively 
small  added  expense.  The  station  at  Oshkosh  is  used  only  for 
hatching  fry  from  eggs  gathered  in  the  lakes,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

BASS  AND  MUSKELLUNOE. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  at  Madison  and  Bayfield 
for  propagation  of  black  bass.     The  water  and  grounds  at  Mad' 
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ison  are  unfavorable.  At  Bayfield,  it  is  hopcxl  that  results  may 
prove  more  favorable,  though  at  this  wTiting  problematical. 
Experiments  will,  during  the  coming  season,  be  made  in  the 
waters  near  Minocqua,  where  it  is  confidently  believed  that  both 
bass  and'nmskelhmgo  can  be  propagated  by  saving  the  adult  fish 
in  the  proper  season.  Xo  demand  is  now  more  eager  than  for 
th(  ?  game  fish.  The  black  bass,  in  j)articular,  is  now  pn>pa- 
gated.  successiully  in  ilichigan  and  elsewhere  by  keeping  the 
fish  in  ponds  and  suitable  spawning  beds.  They  cannot  be 
stripi)ed  and  the  eggs  hatched  in  trays,  as  is  the  case  with  trout, 
pike  and  whitefish.  Xo  reasonable  pains  will  be  s})ared  by  the 
Commission  to  extend  the  {propagation  and  distribution  of  these 
varieties  in  all  suitable  waters;  and  experiments  will  be  tried 
to  scx'ure  the  best  results  at  minimum  cost. 


DKMAND  FOR  FISH  AND  FRY. 


The  demand  for  fish  and  fry  continues  to  excGx»d  our  capacity 
to  sup])ly,  though  within  the  last  few  years  the  demand  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  has  diminished.  The  dry  seasons 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  have  dried  up  many  small  streams 
and  rivulets,  where  once  trout  throve  and  multiplied.  But  in 
our  northern  waters,  the  supply  can  only  be  kept  up  by  liberal 
and  frequent  stocking;  the  streams  and  lakes  are  l>ec<muiig  great 
resorts  in  the  o])en  seasons,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Sport>- 
m<Ti  fnun  other  states  come  in  great  numbers,  spend  mon(»y  free- 
ly ami  add  to  the  resources  of  the  state.  The  dniin  upon  the 
iish  su])])ly  must  be  met  by  increased  proj^agation.  Xo  expendi- 
ture, the  Conniussion  is  assured,  brings  a  larger  rctuni  to  the 
people,  in  greater  fwHl  su])ply,  in  mon(\v  brought  into  the  state, 
and  in  profitable  occui)ation  of  large  numbers  of  (mr  iHH>ple. 
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PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  two  years  expenses  have  been  incurred  in 
permanent  improvements  as  followB: 

1800I  1000. 

BayHeld   Hatchery    $2,444  00  $4,402  84 

Madison  Hatchery 

Oshkosh   station    1,582  74  271  68 

« 

The  Madison  hatchery  has  need  of  some  improvements  in  the 
way  of  repairing  sidewalks  and  planking  ponds,  which  will  be 
done  the  present,  year.  The  need  of  completing  the  appliances 
at  Bayfield  has  required  all  the  funds  that  could  be  spared  from 
current  expenses.  With  the  exception  of  the  hatchery  at  Madi- 
son all  the  property  of  the  Commission  is  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 


« 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  hatcheries  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  same  has  been  as  follows : 

1890.  1900. 

Madim>n    Hatchery    $3,738  76  $3,895  82 

Bnyfleld  Hntchery  5,980  35  6,366  66 

Oshkofih-  7T«tl<»!i   3,465  42  4,716  75 


EXPENSES   FOR   TRANSPORTATION. 

In  1899,  the  transportation  exi)enses  of  the  ("'omniission,  its 
officers  and  employes  amounted  to  $4,680.40;  in  1900,  they 
were  $4,008.88.  For  some  months  in  1899,  20  cents  per  mile 
were  paid  for  tlie  transportation  of  the  fish  car.  Since  that 
time  the  companies  have  hauled  the  car  and  transported  fish 
cans^  accompanied  by  messenger  paying  fare,  free  of  charge ;  but 
the  Coramissiijners,  officers  and  employes  have  paid  full  fare 
in  compliance  with  law. 
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FISH  SPAWN  NOW  HATCHING, 

The  eggs  now  in  process  of  hatching  in  the  trays  at  this  time 
are  as  follows : 

Madison  Hatcbery — 

Brook  and  brown  trout 1«716,000 

Bayfield  Hatchery — 

Brook  and  brown  trout 1.116,000 

Lake  trout 23,400.000 

Wbiceflflh 10,400.000 

Oshkosb  Station — 

Lake  trout    11,600.000 

Whiteflsh    40,000.000 

Total 8S,%!32,0O0 

Owing  to  the  warm  weather  during  the  fall  the  fish  were 
tardy  in  coming  to  their  spawning  grounds  on  the  lakes ;  and 
the  difficulty  in  getting  spawn  for  the  hatcheries  from  the  great 
lakes  was  unusual  and  the  results  far  below  our  hopes. 

The  change  in  the  law  making  the  closing  season  for  trout 
iand  whitefish  begin  on  the  16th  day  of  October  compels  the 
Conunisaion,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  supply  of  the  spawn 
of  thfse  fish,  to  make  contracts  with  fishermen  who  have  nets, 
boats,  a  tug  and  other  djuipments  for  fishing  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  law  (Ch.  311,  Mar.,  1899)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  fish  at  all  seasons  from  the  outlying  waters  for 
stocking  other  waters  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  eggs  for 
artificial  propagation,  and  to  dispose  of  said  fish  in  such  man- 
ner as  thev  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  state.  Under  this 
aumority,  contracts  have  been  made  with  responsible  fishing 
companies  to  use  their  outfits  in  fishing  in  the  water  during 
the  spa\\Tiing  season.  Our  agents  and  employes  were  on  the 
hoats  to  strip  and  melt  the  spawn  as  soon  as  the  nets  were  raised. 
The  fishermen  paid  under  these  contracts  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  ix)und  for  the  fish  thus  caught.  From  this  source  our 
eggs  were  obtained  and  the  fish  thus  taken  brought  in  the  sum 
of  $280  and  expenses  in  1899 ;  and  $1,859.56  in  1900,  which 
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last  item  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses,  of  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  boats;  and  also  nearly  sufficient  for  the  procuring 
of  40,000,000  whitefish  eggs,  the  product  of  which  will  be  de- 
posited in  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  The  fishermen  con- 
tracting with  the  Commission  made  no  more  than  a  fair  profit, 
as  we  are  informed ;  and  this  arrangement,  which  was  the  only 
one  practicable  to  be  made,  the  Comiiiission  "deems  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  state." 

The  Commissioners  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  and  dili- 
gent services  of  Mr.  Jas.  Nevin,  the  superintendent.  On  him 
has  devolved  the  care  of  the  several  hatcheries,  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  of  gathering  eggs,  their  transportation  to  the  hatch- 
eries, and  the  prosecution  of  the  improvements.  The  energy 
and  judgment  displayed  has,  as  the  Commission  is  convinced, 
enabled  us  to  show  such  large  results  in  the  completion  of  our 
hatcheries  and  their  equipments  and  for  the  variety  of  enter- 
prises conducted  under  our  charge  to  increase  the  fish  supply 
of  the  state. 

The  semi-annual  reports  of  the  Superintendeut  for  the  last 
two  years,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  report  of  the  distribution  of  fry  and  fish  are  appended  hereto 
and  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edw^in  E.  Bryant,  Pres,, 
Edward  A.  Birge, 
Calvert  Spenslet, 
Jas.  J.  HooAX, 
William  J.  Starr, 
Currie  G.  Bell, 
Henry  D.  Smith, 
Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
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Statement  for  1999. 
1899.  Dr. 

Jany.  1.     To  balance  on  hand 

appropriations  for  1809   

Dec.  30.         rebates  on  railway  mileage  credentials .. .«. 

casta  for  team  sold  at  Bayfield  hatchery... 

A.  Kalmbach  for  fish  caught  at  Ic  per  lb. 


f 

Cr. 

Dec.  31.     by  salary,  Jas.  Nevln,  supt.,  12  mos 

salary,  Arthur  Sykes,  clerk,  12  mos 

Madison  Hatcher}/. 

By  salary,  Val.  Maag,  foreman,  12  mos. . . . 

salary,   Jas.   Foy,   7   mos 

salary,  Prank  Suthers,  3  mos 

»  salary,  Oscar  Hutchinson,  3  mos 

sundry  employment  

disbursements  for  fish  food 

disbursements,  distributing  fish   

disbursements  for  supplies  for  bam.... 

disbursements,  general  supplies 

disbursements,  propagation  of  black  bass 
disbursements,  propagation  of  pheasants 
disbursements  for  trout  fry  for  breeding 

purposes    

miscellaneous  expenditures  

Bayfield  Hatchery. 

By  salary,  Henry  Hykes.  foreman,  12  mos. 

salary,  Ervlne  Mollne,  4^   mos 

salary,  Fred  Tarroll,  6  mos 

salary,  Bernard  Holtman.  9  mos 

salary,  Jesse  Smith,  2  mos 

'  salary,  Jas.  Foy.  4  mos 

salary,  Frank  Suthers,  2  mos 

salary,  Newton  DeBrale.  4  mos 

sundry    employment,    caring   for   spawn, 

etc 

disbursements  for  fish  food 

disbursements,  distributing  fish 

disbursements  for  supplies  for  bam 

paid  for  team  of  horses 

disbursements  for  general  supplies 

disbmts.  for  permanent  Improvements... 

disbmts.,  collecting  pike  spawn 

disbmts.,  collecting  lake  trout  spawn. . . . 
miscellaneous  expenditures   


$24   00 
26O00  00 

110±  30 

200   00 

281   30 

$26,707  60 

12,000  00 

890 

00 

f  2,890  00 

$840  00 

350 

00 

180 

00 

140 

00 

81 

25 

1,096 

92 

234 

10 

1<H{ 

60 

178 

09 

302 

35 

60 

60 

50  OO 

58 

85 

3,738  76 

I960 

OO 

202 

50 

300 

OO 

325 

00 

74 

OO 

200 

OO 

120 

OO 

148 

00 

1,109 

17 

517 

07 

55 

76 

285 

72 

225 

00 

287 

78 

2,443 

12 

233 

45 

881 

90 

56 

00 

S«423  47 
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09hk08h  Hatchery. 

By  salary,  John  Maag,  foreman,  11  mos...  |786  00 

salary,  Kobert  Ulpple,  2  mos 73  50 

sundry  employment    105  25 

disbursements,   collecting  pike  spawn...  674  29 

rent  of  water  139  98 

dlsbmts.,  distributing  fish 171  60 

dlsbmts.  for  general  supplies 25^  08 

dlsbmts.  for  permanent  improvements. . .  1,582  72 

dlabmts.,  collecting  lake  trout  spawn....  14  11 

dlsbmts.,  collecting  whitefisb  spawn 224  75 

miscellaneous   expenditures 28  80 


By  expenses,  Jas.  Neyln,  12  mos 

commissioner's  expenses,  12  mos 

disbursements  repairing  and  maintaining  fish  car.... 

disbursements  collecting  and  distributing  white  bass. 

disbursements  collecting  and  distributing  black  bass. 

disbursements  for  premiums  on   insurance 

disbursements  for*  printing,  revenue  stamps,,  etc 

disbursements  for  transportation   


To  balance  on  hand,  Jany.  Ist,  1900. 


4.048  14 

280  46 

17  90 

34  28 

006  85 

528  49 

83  15 

131  05 

4,630  46 

$25,412  61 
1.294  99 

126,707  60 


Statement  for  1900. 
1000.  Dr. 

Jany.  1.     To  balance  on  hand $1,294  99 

appropriations,  1900  26,000  00 

King  ft  Walker,  on  account,  steam  pump 

sold    45  00 

F.  Koehn,   Sr.,  Fish  Co.,  for  fish  caught 

as   per   contract    590  85 

A.  Kalinbach,  for    fish    caught,  per  con- 
tract    1,243  70 

J.  Swanson    for  fish  caught 1  25 

T.   Boutin   lor  fish   caught 5  05 

O.  Hadland  for  fish  caught 4  10 

G.  Carlson  for  fi^h  caught 3  60 

Larson  and  Benson  for  fish  caught 9  66 

Kd.  Boutin  for  fish  caught )..  1  35 


$29,190  ^5 


Cr. 


pec.  31.     By  salary,  Jas..  Nevln,  Supt.,  12  mos. 
salary,  Arthur  Sykes,  cler^,  12  mos 


$2,000  00 
940  00 


$2,940  00 
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Madison  Haiohery. 

By  salary,  Valentine  Maag,  12  mos 

salary,  Jas.   Foy,   12  mos , 

salary,  Frank  Suttaers,  7  mos 

disbursements  for  sundry  employment. . . 

disbursements  for  fish   food   

disbursements  for  distributing  fish 

paid  for  team  of  horses  

disbursements  for  supplies  for  bam 

disbursements  for  supplies  and  equipment 
miscellaneous  expenditures  


Bayfield  Hatchery, 

By  salary,  Henry  Sykes.  12  mos 

salary,  Hugo  Nelson,  8  mos 

salary,  Wesley  Jones,  4  mos 

salary,  Fred  Carroll,  6  mos 

salary,  Bernard  Holtman,  5  mos 

salary,  Andrew  Wahlquist,  2  mos 

salary,  Robert  Ripple,  2  mos 

disbursements  for  sundry  employment... 

disbursements  for  fish  food 

disbursements  for  supplies  for  barn 

disbursements    for  general    supplies  and 

equipment 

disbmts.  for  permanent  improvements... 
disbursements,   collecting  pike  spawn... 

disbmts.,  collecting  lake  trout  eggs 

disbmts.,  collecting  whlteflsh  spawn.... 

disbmts.,  propagation  of  black  bass 

disbursements,  filling  ice-house 

miscellaneous  expenditures  


1875  00 

600 

00 

455 

00 

1^7  82 

846 

91 

269 

82 

200 

00 

158 

27 

307 

00 

36 

00 

3,895  82 

11,080  00 

360 

00 

180 

00 

317 

94 

200 

00 

00 

00 

87 

78 

083 

64 

867 

35 

246 

66 

460 

83 

4,402 

84 

170 

10 

836 

37 

157 

38 

128 

80 

90 

50 

109 

31 

10,769  50 

Oshkoah  Hatchery. 


By  salary,  John  Maag,  foreman,  12  mos. . 

salary,  Robert  Ripple,  6  mos 

disbursements  for  sundry  employment., 
disbursements,  collecting  pike  spawn . . . 

rent  of  water  

distributing  fish 

disbmts.  for  supplies  and  eciulpment. . . 
disbmts.  for  permanent  Improvements.., 
disbmts.,  collecting  lake  trout  spawn., 
disbmts..  collecting  whlteflsh  eggs   .... 
miscellaneous  expenditures 


$864  00 

220  00 

311  28 

953  25 

465  90 

266  97 

395  93 

271  68 

494  29 

698  69 

46  44 

4.9S8  43 
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By  dlsbursementfl,  collecting  and  batching  pickerel  spawn  |224  21 
disbursements,    collecting   and    batching    muskellunk*? 

spawn 212  50 

disbursements  for  brook  trout  eggs  purchased 660  00 

disbursements  for  transportation   4,003  88 

disbursements,  repairing  and  maintaining  fish  car....  143  58 
disbursements  for  premiums  on  insurance  of  fish  car 

and  buildings 194  13 

disbursements  for  revenue  stamps,  etc 38  16 

expenses,  Jas.  Nevin,  Supt.,  12  mos 180  17 

commissioners'  expenses,  12  mos 83  14 


$28,333  52 
To  balance  on  hand  Dec.  Slst 866  03 


$29,199  55 


SEMI-ANXUAL  REPORT  OF  SUPERINTEXDENT. 

(For  Six  Months  Ending  June  30,  1899.) 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries: 

Gentlemen: — Since  my  last  report  to  you  at  your  annual 
meeting  in  January,  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  consisted 
mainly  of  the  collecting  of  fish  ova  and  the  hatching  and  dis- 
tribution of  fry  and  adult  fish.  The  results  of  the  last  six 
months'  work  in  these  lines  are  highly  gratifying.  We  could  not 
wish  for  better  success  than  we  have  had  with  the  several  species 
of  fry  distributed  during  the  past  season ;  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  assuring  you  that  the  fish  were,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
planted  in  first  class  condition.  The  number  of  fish  planted  is 
as  follows: 

Madison  Hatchery. 

Brook   trout   1,800,000 

Rainbow  trout    950,000 

■■ 2,750,000 

Bayfield  Hatchery. 

Lake  trout 12,000,000 

Brook   trout    800.000 

WaU-eyed  pike , 18,500,000 

^      31,300,000 
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Oshkosh  btation. 


I 


Lake  trout 5,000,(^00 

Wall-eyed  pike  42,000,OoO 

47,000.000 

White  bass 15.100 


f 


Total  distribution,  6  mos 81,065.1(K> 


This  is  the  largest  number  of  fish  that  the  Coniaiiission  has 
ever  distributed  in  one  season.  We  have  tried  at  all  times  to 
get  the  fish  planted  in  waters  that  were  adapted  to  them. 

OSI^KOSU   STATION. 

Last  March  we  transferred  some  five  millions  lake  trout  c^ggs 
from  the  Bavfield  hatchery  to  the  Oshkosh  station.  The  frv 
from  these  eggs  were  planted  in  Green  Bav  and  I^ke  Michigran. 

The  collection  of  pike  eggs  from  the  Wolf  Riv^er  and  l^ake 
W^innebago  was  not  as  large  as  we  expected.  In  fact,  it  might 
well  be  called  a  failure  as  compared  with  our  collections  on  tht-se 
waters  in  previous  vears.  Up  to  three  years  ago  we  never 
failed  to  get.  all  the  fish  and  eggs  from  these  waters  that  wr 
could  handle.  We  now  find  that  on  the  grounds  where  we  for- 
merly got  pike  our  nets  are  filled  with  perch  about  as  s«N.»n 
as  set.  .  However,  wc  took  a  very  nice  lot  of  eggs  from  Toma- 
haw^k  Lake  waters,  which  in  a  large  measure  supplied  the  <leti- 
ciencv  front  the  Wolf  River. 

The  water  main  which  supplictl  the  Oshkosh  hatchery  be<*ame 
solidlv  frozen  la^t  winter,  from  which  it  was  evident  to  the  Park 
authorities  as  well  as  ourselves  that  the  building  was  not  pr<n>- 
erly  located  when  built.  It  was  thought  best  to  move  the  build- 
ing, which  was  done  before  the  spring  crop  of  e^s  was  laid 
in.  This  building  should  now  be  lengthened  some  twenty- 
five  feet.  As  it  is  at  present,  we  have  not  half  tank  room 
enough  to  hold  the  fry  when  hatched,  and  no  space  is  available 
for  handling  the  cans  during  the  shipping  season.  There  should 
also  be  a  stone  foundation  placed  under  the  building,  otherwise 
it  should  be  set  on  posts.  ABso  some  ten  rods  of  sewer  connec- 
tions should  be  made. 
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MUSKELLUNGB. 

At  Tomahawk  Lake,  where  wc  collected  a  large  number  of 
pike  eggs,  we  secured  some  forty  muskellunge.  Of  this  num- 
ber we  took  eggs  from  cmly  three'fish.  The  remainder  of  the 
females  liad  spawned  before  being  taken.  If  we  had  been  on 
tlic  Tomahawk  waters  soune  ten  davs  earlier  with  nets  in-ade 
for  those  waters,  I  believe  we  would  have  taken  a  good  number 
of  muskellunge  eggs. 

The  muskellunge  in  these  waters  spawn  earlier  than  the  pike, 
while  in  "T"  Lake,  Sawyer  County,  they  spawn  after  the  pike 
have  done. 

We  took  three  hundred  thousand  eggs  from  the  three  fish 
hpawnied.  We  placed  these  eggs  in  hatching  boxes  in  the  lake 
and  kej)t  them  in  these  boxes  until  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
hatching,  when  we  finished  taking  pike  eggs  on  the  lake.  We 
then  took  the  muskelluge  eggs  and  planted  them  in  the  thorough- 
fare between  the  two  lakes. 

BLACK   BASS. 

Last  spring  we  built,  at  a  trifling  cost,  eight  small  ponds  at 
the  ^ladison  hatchery  in  which  to  make  experimental  test-s  of 
hatching  black  bass.  The  experiment,  so  far,  has  been  a  fail- 
ure, as  the  greater  })art  of  the  fish  died  a  few  days  after  they 
were  placed  in  the  ])onds.  The  fish  became  covered  with  a 
fungus  growth,  from  which  it  w^as  evident  that  they  had  been 
rouo-hlv  handled  when  thev  were  cau2:ht. 

As  the  water  su])ply  at  the  ^Madison  hatchery  continues  to 
decline,  I  would  like  to  transform  this  station  into  a  black  bass 
hatcherv.  I  have  mv  own  ideas  in  this  matter, .and  feel  sure 
that  this  can  be  don(»  successfullv.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
want  to  make  any  reconunendations  to  your  board  touching  this, 
matter,  the  carrvinc;  out  of  which  would  necessitate  extensive 
changes  or  extra  expense,  until  I  am  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
results. 

I  recently  had  a  talk  with  ilr.  Seymour  Bower,  Superintend- 
ent of  Fisheries  in  Michigan,  relative  to  this  matter.    Mr.  Bower 
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has  been  experimenting  with  black  bass  for  the  past  three  years 
in  three  different  localities.  From  what  I  know,  and  what  I 
learned  from  Mr.  Bowers,  I  feel  satisfied  that  we  can  arrange  a 
number  of  ponds  at  a  small  .expense^  and  that  we  can  make  a 
success  of  this  work  next  season.  These  ponds  should  be  built 
this  summer  and  the  breeding  bass  sex?ured  this  fall  so  as  to  have 
them  on  hand  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  spring. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  the  Commission  was  at  Bavfield  last  fall,  there  was 
some  talk  thatvCaptiiin  Pike  wante<l  the  landAvhich  lies  between 
the  ponds  and  the  creek  returned  to  him,,  as  the  Fish  .Commission 
has  not  used  the  land  for  the  propagation  of  fish  as  was  origi- 
nally intended  when  Mr.  Pike  donated  the  land  to  the  state.  I 
have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  tell  Mr.  Pike  that  I  heard  one 
of  the  Commissioners  express  himself  as  being  in  favor  of  giv- 

• 

ing  him  tJie  use  of  this  land  in  exchange  for  earth  from  the 
hill  for  filling  purposes  in  constructing  the  ponds.  I  assured 
him,  however,  that  I  had  no  authority  to  give  him  the  use  of 
the  meadow  in  exchange  for  earth  as  suggested,  as  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  Commission  to  take  action  on.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  (Captain  Pike  expects  the  Commission  to  deal  with  this 
matter  as  suggested,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  ques- 
tion during  your  meeting  and  take  some  action  in  regard  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  Commission  is 
in  much  better  circumstances,  financially,  than  at  the  close  of 
the  same  period  in  1898  as  is  shown  below: 

Appropriation  and  balance  for  year.  1899 $20,024  00 

Expenses,  6  months,  ending  June  30.  1899 9.406  50 

Balance  on  hand  July  1st,  1899 $10,617  56 

Appropriation  for  year.  1898    $20,000  00 

Expenses,  6  months,  ending  June  30,  1898 11,949  03 

Balance  on  hand  July  1st,  1898 8,050  98 

Balance  on  hand  July  Ist,  1899,  exceeds  balance  on  band 

July  1st,  1898 $2,568  52 


J 
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Appropriation  for  transportation.   1899 $6,000  00 

Expenditures  for  transportation,  6  mos 3,613  79 

Balance  appropriation  for  transportation  |2,886  21 


James  Xevin, 
Superintendent  of  Fisheries. 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  12,  1899. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

(For  Six  Months  Ending  December  31,  1899.) 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen  : — I  submit  for  your  consideration  a  report  of  the 
work  done  under  my  supervision  for  the  past  six  months. 

BAYFIELD  IIATCIIEKY. 

At  your  meeting  in  Bayfield  November  4th,  1899,  you  in-; 
spected  the  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  building 
dams,  embankments  and  ponds  during  the  summer  months. 
Owing  to  the  exceptionally  rainy  season,  this  work  cost  about 
one-third  more  than  it  would  have  cost  in  an  ordinary  season. 
The  heavy  rains  which  occurred  every  few  days  made  it  impos- 
sible to  work  to  advantage  with  teams  and  scrapers.  Help  was 
scarce  and  hard  to  keep  when  we  got  it,  as  the  men  had  to  work 
in  the  maid  and  slush.  We  were  obliged  to  pay  extra  wages 
to  keep  the  help,  which  added  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

The  collection  of  lake  trout  eggs  has  been  larger  this  season 
than  any  previous  season  since  the  hatchery  was  established. 
We  have  30,372,000  lake  trout  ova, — or,  if  taken  by  measure, 
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one  hundrf^I  t\\x*ntv-two  bnshel.s. — laid  down  c«i  travs  at  this 
hatchf-rv.  From  thr-^o  fi^ires  v^ki  can  form  an  idea  of  the  vast 
amonnr  <>{  work  necc^sari'  to  take  care  of  the  esg?  at  this  sta- 
tion. We  were  in  hopes  to  liave  c<^Jlect<-<l  jv»nie  five  millioos 
in<^»re  ova,  hut  were  unable  to  d<^»  ^k 

\W  have  ex|K'ri<-nr'<'d  a  ^rreater  h»^--  <»f  e^rss  fp»m  infertility 
than  i-vi'T  Ix'fore.  This  is  due  to  the  enii>h\vTDent  of  inexpe- 
riencf'd  hands  to  take  the  f^*^^.  a  e^mdition  which  OKild  n«jt  be 
avoided.  It  is  iniiK»>sihle  to  «ret  the  same  men  vear  after  year 
to  tak^*  the  r'^^s:  and.  owiu^  to  a  spirit  of  eomj>etition  amoncr 
the  iiir'n  to  see  who  could  take  the  lai^est  number,  we  ir>>t  quan- 
titv  Imt  not  (lualitv. 

Tlif-  troujrhs  whicli  you  rirdercd  made  at  your  iiK*eting  in 
July  have  not  Ikh^u  Imilt,  hut  I  expect  to  have  them  in  iH>sition 

witiiin  tjie  ur»xt  tliirtv  davs.      Fp  to  tliis  time  we  have  not  hau 

•        •  I 

use  frrr  them,  hut  they  will  Ik*  a  necessity  a?  soon  as  the  eggs 
l»e^in  U)  hatch. 

The  coll(-<*tion  of  1)r<K)k  trout  ova  was  not  quite  as  large  at  this 
li atelier V  as  last  year.  There  was  a  considerable  h>:*s  of  largt? 
trout  in  the  Humes  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  for 
wliicli  there  was  no  apparent  cause.  The  dead  fish  apj^eared  tv» 
l)e  in  ^(Kid  conditiffu  wlien  removed  from  the  jxinds  fn>in  day 
to  riav.  Prof,  i^irire  examined  souu*  of  these  fisli  a  vear  affi'fc 
last  Julv,  hut  <lid  not  fin<l  anv  almormal  conditions  which  should 
have  eauscd  the  loss.  We  have  now  transferrer!  the  large  trout 
from  the  Hum(*s  to  llie  larire  jmnds  eonstructed  the  past  sum- 
mer. Henceforward  we  anticipate  only  the  ordinary  loss,  as 
tlie  li-li  will  have  extensive  range  and  plenty  of  water. 

M.MIISOX    HATCH EKY. 

There  has  heen  hut  little  done  in  the  way  of  improvements 
or  repairs  at  the  Madis^m  hatchery.  The  volume  of  water  from 
the  springs  continues  to  <leeline,  and  I  hesitate  to  rtvommend 
the  (\\p(»nditure  (►f  mority  for  improvements  here. 

The  hlack  bass  ponds  have;  heen  built  as  ordered  by  you;  and 
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the  breeding  bass  were  secured  from  the  Wolf  river,  transported 
to  the  hatchery  and  placed  in  one  of  the  large  ponds.  We  ob- 
tained two  hundred  very  fine  specimens  of  the  small-mouth  va- 
riety. 

The  collection  of  brook  and  brown  trout  eggs  was  slightly  less 
than  last  year.  The  whole  number  of  brook  and  brown  trout 
eggs  taken  was  2,011,000. 

The  trout  ordered  to  Bayfield  from  this  station  have  not  been 
transported  at  this  WTiting.  Howe\'er,  this  will  be  done  between 
this  date  and  the  first  of  March.  This  has  been  deferred  ow- 
ing to  a  pressure  of  other  work.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
ear  has  been  employed  constantly  at  other  points  taking  black 
bass  and  collecting  spawn.  We  are  now  enabled  to  do  this  work 
cheaper  tban  at  any  other  time. 

OSIIKOSH  STATION. 

At  your  July  ni.eeting  you  ordered  a  stone  foundation  placed 
under  the  hatchery  building  at  Oshkosh,  and  an  addition  twen- 
ty-five feet  long  to  be  built  to  it.  This  work  has  been  done. 
The  contracts  for  the  work  were  let  to  the  lowest  bidders.  The 
total  cost  of  the  foundation,  addition  and  painting  was  $567.96. 

This  building  was  originally  intended  expressly  for  hatching 
pike  ova.  But  Oshkosh  being  conveniently  located  for  shipping 
fi.sh  to  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  waters,  it  was  later  de- 
cided to  hatch  lake  trout  and  whitefish  at  this  station,  and  to 
enlarge  the  building  to  accommodate  such  number  of  eggs  of 
these  species  as  we  could  procure. 

DIFFICULTY  WITH  GAME  WARDEN. 

Owing  to  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  a  close  season 
against  catching  whitefish  and  lake  trout  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
it  became  incumbent  upon  us  to  secure  the  enactment  of  another 
law,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  giving  us  au- 
thority to  catch  such  fish  as  were  required  for  the  collection  of 
2 
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a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  for  the  hatcheries.  During  the  past 
fall,  while  making  the  collection  of  ova  under  this  law,  we  be- 
came involved  in  some  difficulties  with  a  Deputy  State  Fish 
and  Game  Warden;  and  I  am  informed  that  certain  charges 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  this  work,  which  necessitates 
tny  making  a  plain  and  thorough  statement  of  all  my  transac- 
tions in  relation  to  it. 

Last  June  I  was  at  Sturgeon  Bay  with  the  fish  car  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  to  Madison  some  black  bass  which  ilr. 
Albert  Kalmbach  had  caught  for  us.  Just  before  taking  the 
train  for  Madison  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Kalmbach  that  I  expected . 
to  come  to  Sturgeon  Bay  to  collect  lake  trout  eggs  for  the  Osh-' 
kosh  hatchery.  He  requested  that  I  let  him  know  in  due  time 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  catch  the  fish  for  us.  Some  time  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  August  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kalm- 
bach, inquiring  if  we  intended  to  come  to  Sturgeon  Bay  to  col- 
lect lake  trout  eggs.  He  said  he  would  like  to  know  if  we  in- 
tended coming  to  that  point  to  collect  our  supply  of  eggs  so 
he  could  order  twine  for  the  worL  I  laid  this  matter  before 
President  Bryant  and  explained  it  to  him,  and  he  instructed 
me  to  tell  Mr.  Kalmbach  to  order  such  twine  as  he  needed  for 
the  work  and  that  when  the  time  came  for  us  to  collect  the  spawn 
wo  would  contract  with  him  to  catch  the  fish  for  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  spawn. 

When  the  time  for  collecting  the  spawTi  arrived,  I  reminded 
the  President  of  our  arrangement  to  contract  with  Mr.  Kalm- 
bach to  catch  the  fish  for  us ;  and  he  drew  such  contract  and  for- 
warded to  me  at  Bayfield.  In  that  contract  I  put  a  provision 
that  the  expense  of  catching  the  fish  should  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  fish  when  sold,  it  being  understood  that  the  fishermen  were 
to  have  the  fish,  after  the  spawn  was  taken,  for  catching  them. 
We  were  to  take  the  spawn  from  the  fish  for  the  hatcheries.  I 
placed  this  proviso  in  the  contract  as  I  did  not  want  the  fish- 
ermen to  hold  a  bill  against  the  state  for  loss  of  nets  or  for  work 
in  case  they  should  not  catch  fish  enough  to  pay  expenses,  which 
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is  often  the  case  with  fishermen.  I  was  desirous  of  being  on 
the  safe  side  and  of  securing  the  state  against  loss. 

After  we  had  about  completed  our  collection  of  lake  trout  eggs 
at  Bayfield,  where  I  had  been  for  a  month,  I  sent  Mr.  Horace 
Van  Doozer,  who  has  been  an  employe  of  the  Fish  Commission 
for  several  years,  to  Sturgeon  Bay  with  authority  to  act  as  our 
agent  in  looking  after  the  collection  of  eggs  at  that  point.  I 
left  Bayfield  on  the  21st  of  October,  arriving  at  Sturgeon  Bay 
at  midnight  of  the  22nd.  On  Monday,  the  24th,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  if  the  weather  rem-ained  fine,  the  prospects  w'ere 
good  for  excellent  fishing,  and  I  concluded  that  the  state  should 
get  something  out  of  it.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Kalmbach  that  he 
pay  all  expenses  of  the  men  collecting  eg^s,  including  board. 
This  ho  a.o'reed  to  do.  I  told  him  that  if  I  had  this  thins:  to 
do  over  again  I  would  see  to  it  that  the  state  received  one  cent 
per  pound  for  all  the  fish  caught. 

Xovember  4th.  You  met  at  Bayfield,  and  I  explained  to 
you  the  situation  at  Sturgeon  Bay  and  told  you  what  I  had 
done.  I  recommended  that  such  action  be  taken  as  would 
secure  to  the  state  one  cent  per  pound  for  all  fish  caught  iin- 
der  the  authority  of  the  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season ;  and  that  an  eflfort  be  made  to  collect  a  quantity  of  whit-e- 
fish  ova,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  indications  pointed  to  an 
exceptionally  large  run  of  this  species.  I  have  collected  eggs 
from  the  various  spawning  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stur- 
geon Bay  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  it  was  apparent  to 
me  that  we  were  catching  more  large  w^hitefish  than  I  had  ever 
l>efore  seen  taken  with  lake  trout  on  the  same  grounds.  Know- 
ing full  well  that  you  were  as  anxious  as  I  to  make  a  collection 
of  w^hitefish  spawn,  I  stated  that  I  thought  it  possible  for  us 
to  collect  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  millions  whitefish  ova. 

You  prepared  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  these 
resolutions  were  made  a  part  of  the  original  contract. 

On  the  8th  of  November  we  stopped  all  fishing  f-or  lake  trout 
at  Sturgeon  Bay;  and  operations  were  begun  in  the  vicinity* of 
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Detroit  Harbor  on  Washins^on  Island,  where  we  thought  we 
would  have  good  success  catching  whitefish.  At  this  point  I 
employed  four  boats ;  the  "Fish  Hawk,"  "Annie  D.,"  ^*Knapp" 
and  "Elsie  M." 

On  the  11th  of  Xovember  I  gave  Mr.  Kalrabach  a  permit 
allowing  the  "Fish  Hawk,"  owned  by  the  McDonald  Bros,  of 
Washington  Island,  to  fish  for  us  on  the  same  conditions  that 
his  boats  were  fishing.  The  McDonald  Brothers  made  their  first 
lift  on  the  21st  of  Xovember,  nine  days  before  the  end  of  the 
close  season.  On  the  22nd,  Mr.  Bissinger,  Deputy  State  Fish 
and  Game  Warden  from  Green  Bay,  traveling  on  the  steam  tug 
"Columbia,"  which  was  patroling  ilichigan  waters  for  violators 
of  the  fish  law,  ran  across  the  "Fish  Hawk/'  and  wanted  to  know 
by  what  authority  they  ^\'ere  fishing.  He  was  informed  that 
they  were  fishing  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  *  He  asked  for 
their  permit  and  was  told  that  ^Ir.  Kalmbaeh,  who  w^as  on  shore 
at  the  time,  had  the  permit;  and  if  Mr.  Bissinger  would  g> 
ashore  he  could  see  it.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  gave  them 
to  understand  that  thev  were  under  arrest.  Since  that  time  the 
men  wlio  were  aboard  the  boat  have  hocn  arrested  and  bound 
over  to  the  circuit  court  at  Green  Bay  for  trial. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Attorney  General  holds  that  each  boat 
should  have  a  permit  to  fish  while  engaged  in  fishing  for  us. 

It  has  been  mv  custom  in  such  cases  to  select  some  ntan  to 
represent  us  as  our  agent  and  give  such  person  written  author- 
ity to  do  the  work.  The  man  usually  selected  for  this  purpose 
is  some  regular  employe  of  thf  Fish  Commission  or  some  per- 
son whom  we  have  employed  at  various  times  for  several  years, 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  business.  I  have  always  made 
it  ^a  point  to  be  on  the  fishincr  grounds  in  person  to  look  after 
the  fishing  operations,  if  possible,  but  am  obliged  at  times  to 
entrust  the  work  to  others  for  a  short  time. 

On  the  15th  of  Xovember  I  left  the  island  with  a  quiyitity 
of  eggs  for  the  hatchery  at  Oshkosh.  From  Oshkosh  I  wcmt 
home,  this  being  my  third  visit  home  since  the  naiddle  of  Sep- 
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tember.  Frank  Slithers,  a  regular  employe  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, had  be*en  acting  as  our  agent  in  collecting  eggs  on  Wash- 
ington Island  from  tlie  24th  of  October,  and  was  left  in  charge 
.of  the  work  in  my  absence.  On  the  day  that  the  Warden  was 
abroad,  Mr.  Suthers  had  gone  to  Sturgeon  Bay  with  the  eggs 
collected  in  my  absence,  which  he  was  to  ship  to  the  Oslikosh 
hatchery.  He  had  arranged  with  one  of  the  fishermen  to  take 
the  eggs  that  were  to  be  had  while  he  was  away. 

On  the  21st  of  Xovember  I  left  Madison  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton Island  to  look  after  our  interests,  and  had  to  lie.  over  at 
Green  Bay  to  attend  to  transferring  the  eggs  that  Mr.  Suthers 
had  brought  up  from  the  island;  consequently  I  was  in  Green 
Bay  the  day  the  Warden  made  the  arrest.  On  the  day  in  ques- 
tion the  Michigan  Gamo  Warden  lifted  eleven  boxes  of  nets 
belonging  to  the  McDonald  Brothers,  claiming  that  the  nets 
were  in  Michigan  waters.  Mr.  Bissinger  claims  that  the  lifting 
of  the  nets  was  a  matter  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
that  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  in  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin  waters.  The  Michigan  Warden  took  the  nets  with 
him,  which  I  believe  should  not  have  been  permitted  by  Mr. 
Bissinger  until  it  had  been  fully  decided  as  to  whether  they 
were  in  Michigan  waters  or  not.  From  what  I  can  learn,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  nets  were  in  Wisconsin  waters.  This  be- 
ing true,  I  believe  that  the  state  is  in  honor  bound  to  pay  for 
the  nets.    ' 

We  collected  10,175,000  lake  trout  eggs  and  2,000,0000  white- 
fish  eggs. 

I  lay  before  you  the  total  amount,  in  pounds,  of  fish  handled 
by  Mr.  Kalmbach  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  close  season.  The 
book  which  I  hand  you  containing  these  figures  is  Mr.  Kalm- 
bacVs  book  of  original  entry,  in  which  the  weights  were  entered 
as  the  fish  were  weighed.  They  are  in  such  form-  that  you  can 
readily  see  who  caught  the  fish  and  the  amount  caught,  so  there 
can  \>e  no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  weights  or  as  to 
who  caught  the  fish.     I  also  hand  you  vouchers  for  the  money 
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paid  out  by  Mr.  Kalmbach  for  taking  the  spawn,  which  amount 
to  $449.04.  Adding  this  amount  to  the  sum  paid  by  him  to 
the  Fish  Commission  in  cash,  $281.30,  gives  a  total  of  $730.34 
received  bv  the  state  for  this  work. 

I  consider  this  a  good  showing,  and  I  do  not  know  of  another 
Fish  Commission  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  Avhich  has  l>een 
able  to  collect  the  eggs  they  required  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  their  credit,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  $730.»34.  I  must 
acknowledge,  however,  that  we  were  favored  throughout  the  sea-  1 

son  with  exceptionally  fine  weather,  without  which  we  would  not 
have  l^een  able  to  make  as  go^d  a  showing.  As  it  was  the  fishei'- 
men  were  successful  in  securing  a  good  catch  of  fish  and  made 
considerable  money. 

Otlier  fish  commissions  of  which  I  have  knowledge  that  get 
their  supply  of  spawn  in  this  way,  either  give  the  fish  to  the  fish- 
ermen for  catching  them  or  do  their  own  fishing ;  and  those  who 
have  done  the  latter  have  never  caught  enough  fish  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  catching  the  fish  and  gathering  the  spawn.  I  believe 
that  we  received  all  that  we  could  reasonablv  ask  from  the  men 
who  caught  the  fish. 

I  am  informed  that  charges  have  been  made  and  insinuations 
floated  around  that  some  employe  of  the  Fish  Commission  (pre- 
sumably, I )  received  compensation  for  permitting  fishermen  to 
fish  illegally  under  the  guise  of  taking  spaum.  I  have  been 
imable  to  find  where  such  charges  originated,  and  therefore  have 
no  means  of  defense  or  of  meeting  the  accuser  face  to  face.  If 
such  charges  have  been  made  in  your  hearing,  I  trust  you  will 
spare  no  means  or  trouble  to  find  their  source,  and  that  you  will 
probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom  to  ascertain  if  there  is  founda- 
tion for  them.  I  ask  you  to  ^'llew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  thev  will." 

In  conducting  this  business,  I  have  strictly  followed  your  or- 
ders. I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  If  I  have  erred  in  any  par- 
ticular, I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  my  error;  but  when  my 
integrity  is  assailed,  I  only  a^k  a  thorough  investigation  and  an 
opportunity  .for  its  defense. 
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Concluding,  I  desire  to  saj^  if  the  collection  of  spawn  made 

during  the  season  just  past  is  not  as  large  as  we  anticipated,  it 

is  not  because  we  have  not  put  forth  an  honest  effort  to  make 

it  so.     It  has  been  my  aim  each  year  to  make  the  present  year 

outdo  the  past  in  the  number  of  fish  distributed;  and  there  is 

everj'  prospect  that  the  coming  distribution  will  be  the  largest 

sinee  the  organization  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Xevin, 

Superiniendent.- 
!^radison,  Wis.,  Jan.  10, 1900. 


SEAII-ANXUAL  REPORT  OF  SUPERIXTEXDENT. 

(For  Six  Months  Ending  June  30,  1900.) 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Coinmissioners  of  Fishenes' of  Wisconsin: 
Gentlemen  : — I  submit  here  following  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  several  fish  hatcheries  and  of  other  fish  cultural 
work  under  my  charge  during  the  six  months  last  past : 

MADISON   HATCHERY. 

From  the  Madison  hatchery  there  were  distributed  1,689,000 
brook  trout  in  the  various  streams  of  the  state. 

Ihu-ing  the  winter  and  spring,  2,077,500  rainbow  trout  eggs 
were  taken  at  this  hatchery,  from  which  we  distributed 
1,588,000  fry.  Both  the  bro<3k  and  rainbow  trout  were,  with- 
out exception,  reported  as  in  good  condition  when  planted. 

We  endeavored  to  plant  as  many  of  the  rainbow  trout  as  pos- 
sible in  the  larger  streams  of  the  state,  as  they  seem  to  do  best 
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in  the  large  streams.  This  fish  is  now  found  in  most  of  our 
streams,  and  the  State  is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  their  intro- 
duction wherever  found  in  our  waters. 

I  believe  there  is  a  larger  volume  of  water  coming  from  the 
springs  at  the  Madison  hatchery  this  sumjner  than  last.  The 
water  in  the  ponds  is  clearer  than  it  has  been  f9r  three  years 
past. 

We  experienced  a  considerable  loss  in  the  brook  trout  frv, 
retained  at  this  hatchery  for  breeding  purposes,  the*first  two 
or  three  weeks  after  they  were  transferreil  from  the  hatching 
troughs  to  the  ponds.  This  fry  was  for  the  most  part  hatched 
from  the  eggs  w^e  purchased. 

No  unusual  loss  has  occurred  among  the  adult  fish  at  this 
hatchery. 

OSHKOSH  STATION. 

The  Oshkosh  station  is  proving  to  be  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  state.  It  illustrates  what  can  be  accomplished  in  hatching 
fish  when  we  have  suitable  w^ater  for  the  purpose. 

We  distributed  from  this  station  some  eight  millions  lake  trout 
fry,  all  of  which  were  plante<l  in  good  condition  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  There  were  also  distributed, 
in  round  numbers,  67,000,000  pike  fry. 

I  had  hoped  to  make  the  distribution  of  fish  from  this  hatch- 
ery amount  to  one  him-dred  millions,  but  was  disappointed  in 
not  securing  the  desired  number  of  breeding  fish.  I  made  an 
extra  effort  with  men  and  nets  to  get  the  fish,  but  failed  in  a 
measure.  If  I  had  not  incessantly  used  a  seine  under  circum- 
stances which  I  was  told  rendered  the  pulling  of  a  seine  impos- 
sible, we  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  number  obtained. 

BAYFIELD  HATCHERY. 

We  distributed  from  the  Bavfield  hatchery  22,037,500  lake 
trout  fry.     This  large  number  of  fish  was  planted  in  Chequam- 
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•egon  Bay  near  tliQ^  Fish  Hatchery.  There  were  also  distributed 
585,000  brook  trout  fry,  which  were  planted  in  the  streams  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  within  convenient  distance  for 
transportation  from  the  hatchery. 

We  failed  to  get  a  supply  of  pike  eggs  for  this  hatchery.  The 
men  who  were  detailed  to  collect  the  spawn  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  the  spawning  fish,  notwithstanding  thej  fished  the  same 
grounds  from  whicli  we  have  taken  spawn  in  former  years. 
The  fish  were  not  there.  A  few  eggs  were  taken,  but  they 
proved  to  be  of  poor  quality  and  a  very  small  portion  of  them 
hatched.  Those  that  we  did  hatch, — some  three  millions, — 
were  planted  in  Chequamegon  Bay. 

BLACK  BASS. 

Last  October  we  obtained  sonije  two  hundred  small-mouth 
black  bass  from  the  Wolf  River  and  transferred  them  to  the 
Madison  hatchery.  They  were  an  ext^'a  fine  lot  of  fish,  and 
were  placed  in  one  of  our  large  ponds  on  the  north  side  of  the 
groimds  to  winter.  We  sc-xjured  a  large  number  of  minnows  and 
placed  them  in  the  pond  for  food  for  the  bass.  During  the 
winter  fifty-two  of  the  fish  died.  One  hundred  forty-three  were 
placed  in  the  breeding  ponds  this  spring,  twenty  of  which  died 
during  the  spawning  season.  The  fish  began  to  make  their 
spawning  beds  about  the  6tli  of  June,  there  being  from  two  to 
four  beds  in  each  pond.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  bass  were  ex- 
amdned,  and  it  was  found  that  all  the  small-mouth  bass  had 
spawned,  and  thev  were  removed  from  the  breeding  ponds  to  the 
large  pond  in  which  they  were  wintered.  Since  the  fish  were 
taken  from  the  breeding  ponds  I  have  examined  the  ponds  and 
beds  verv  carefullv,  but  have  failed  to  find  anv  small  bass.  It  is 
possible  that  when  we  come  to  take  the  water  out  of  the  ponds  and 
we  will  find  some  fish.  The  large-mouth  bass,  which  were 
placed  in  separate  ponds  from  the  small-mouth,  are  now  on  their 
beds  spawning,  but  what  the  result  will  be  I  am  unable  to  fore- 
tell.    So  far,  our  black  bass  work  has  not  been  a  success. 
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MUSKELLUNGE. 

While  catching  pike  at  Tomahawk  Lake,  we  took  ninety-five 
muskellunge,  fifteen  of  which  were  females.  We  took  the  spawn 
from  these  females,  amounting  to  some  700,000  e^s,  but  were 
unable  to  get  suflicient  milt  to  fertilize  the  eggs.  We  could  not 
get  ripe  male  fish  at  the  time  the  eggs  were  taken,  and  we  did 
not  get  as  much  milt  from  all  the  male  rauskellunge  we  caught 
as  we  ordinarily  get  from  a  single  male  pike.  The  consequence 
was,  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  eggs  were  impregnated. 
These  eggs  and  the  fry  hatched  were  planted  back  in  Tomahawk 
Lake. 

I  find  the  muskellunge  is  a  fish  that  will  not  bear  confinement. 

To  make  a  success  of  this  work,  we  will  have  to  use  a  stur- 
geon gill  net  and  take  the  fish  at  a  time  when  they  are  paired 
oflF  and  seeking  the  shallows  to  spawn.  The  fish  can  be  taken 
in  the  gill  net  at  this  time,  relieved  of  their  spawn,  and  returned 
to  the  water  at  once.  'It  will  he  necessary'  to  do  this  work  at 
night;  and  as  the  fish  go  in  pairs,  if  we  can  catch  the  ripe 
female,  we  will  be  quite  certain  to  find  the  male  in  the  same  con- 
dition. 

nCKEREL. 

Last  spring  we  undertook  the  propagation  of  pickerel  to  stock 
Lake  Mendota.  We  caught  nine  hundred  sixty-seven  mature 
fish,  and  took  spawn  from  two  hundred  sixty-two  females  to  the 
amount  of  some  ten  millions  ova.  About  seventy  per  cent  of 
this  number  of  eggs  were  fertilized  and  hatched. 

WHITE  BASS. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  o^et  results  from  the  plants  of  white 
bass  made  in  various  inland  lakes  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

About  the  middle  of  July  I  shall,  ^^'ith  your  permission,  en- 
deavor to  collect  a  large  number  of  white  bass,  this  year's  Jiatch, 
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in  some  of  the  shallow  bays  in  Lake  Winnebago.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  these  small  bass,  we  will  be  able  to  distribute 
them  in  larger  numbers  than  we  have  the  mature  fish  which  we 
have  handled  in  the  past.  The  work  can  be  done  at  much  less 
expense  than  when  wc  planted  the  large  fish,  as  it  will  be  done 
at  a  time  when  we  will  not  have  other  planting  to  do. 

TROUT  OVA  PURCIIASKD. 

At  your  last  meeting  you  authorized  me  to  buv  one  million 
brook  trout  ova.  After  cor res|K)n donee  with  several  breeders, 
I  finally  purehasexl  of  the  Penn  Forest  Brook  Trout  Co.,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Penn.,  880,000  eyed  brook  trout  spawn  at  a  cost  of  75  cts. 
per  thousand  delivered  at  i[adiaon.  We  retained  600,000' 6f 
these  at  the  Madison  hatchery  and  forwarded  the  balance  to 
Bayfield.  A  large  portion  of  this  fry  was  placed  in  our  breed- 
ing ponds  at  both  hatcheries,  and  although  the  eggs  were  received 
in  good  condition,  ihe  fry  turned  out  very  poorly.  We  lost  at 
least  one-half  of  the  entire  lot  both  at  Madison  and  at  Bayfield. 

The  following  table  shows,  summarily,  the  number  of  fish  of 
each  kind  distributcHl  during  the  past  six  months: 

Brook  trout   2,274,000 

Rainbow  tront 1,588,000 

Pike    69,500,000 

Lake  trout   29,820,000 

Pickerel 7,000,000 

Muskellunge 100,000 

Total 110.282.000 

This  is  the  largest  numl)er  of  fisli  ever  distributed  by  the  Wis- 
consin Fish  Commission  in  one  vear. 

» 

RKCOMMEXDATIONS. 

There  is  niiuch  which  might  be  done  at  the  AFadison  hatchery 
in  the  way  of  repairs ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  so  much 
work  to  complete  at  Bayfield  this  summer  that  our  available 
funds  will  not  permit  of  doing  the  necessary  work  at  both  hatch- 
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eries;  and  I  believe  we  should  ^et  along  at  the  Madison  hatch- 
ery this  year  as  thino^s  now  stand.  We  will  not  suffer  any  in- 
convenience at  the  Madison  hatchery  this  year  under  pre-sent 
conditions.  Another  year  wo  will  have  the  necessary  funds  to 
make  all  needed  repairs  and  improvements.  The  sidewalks  are 
being  put  in  good  condition  at  this  writing. 

The  Oshkosh  building  should  be  repainted. 

As  you  will  visit  the  Bayfield  hatchery,  you  w-ill  be  al>le  to 
note  all  that  has  been  done  and  what  we  expect  to  do  before  the 
season  closes,  all  of  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

James  Nevix, 
Superintendent  of  Fisheries. 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  30,  1900.. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SUPERIXTENDEXT. 

(For  Six  Months  Ending  December  31,  1900.) 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries: 

Gentlemen: — I  give  here  following  my  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  several  state  fish  hatcheries,  the  collection  of  fish 
ova,  and  other  work  in  connection  with  the  state  fisheries  for 
te  six  months  ending  l^ecembcr  31,  1900: 

MADISON   HATCHERY. 

We  have  taken  at  the  Madison  hatchery  1,769,000  brook  and 
brown  trout  eggs.  We  expected  a  larger  numher  of  ^^gs,  but 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  barren  females  which  we  now 
find  in  our  stock  we  cannot  forecast  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  yearly  product  of  eggs.     We  have  over  two  thousand 
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unproductive  females  in  our  stock.  If  these  fish  had  produced 
the  average  number  of  eggs  obtained  from  the  productive  fish, 
we  would  have  2,413,000  eggs,  or  644,000  eggs  more  than  we 
now  have. 

The  following  table  shows  the  num-ber  of  fish  in  the  ponds  at 
the  Madison  hatchery: 

Brook  trout,  1900  hatch   (estimated) 16.000 

Brook  trout  yearlings  ('99  hatch)    6,050 

Brook  trout,  two  years  old  and  over 8,515 

29,565 

Rainbow  trout,  1900  hatch   (estimated)    .'. 10,000 

RainlK>w  trout  yearlings  ('99  hatch)   6,303 

Rainbow  trout,  two  years  old  and  over 10,276 

26,579 

Brown  trout  two  years  old  and  over 1,228 


Whole  number  of  fish  In  the  ponds 57,372 

OSHKOSH  HATCHERY, 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  se<*uring  a  large  supply  of  eggs 
for  the  0-slikosh  hatchery  during  the  season  just  closed.  We 
have  at  this  hatchery  40,000,000  vvhitefish  eggs;  also  11,600,000 
lake  trout  eggs. 

The  lake  trout  ova  was  collected  from  Lake  Michigan  in  the 
vicinity  of  Door  county.  Wis*  To  collect  this  spawn  we  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  Mr.  Albert  Kalrabach  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
and  the  F.  Koehn,  Sr.,  Fish  Company  of  Sheboygan  to  catch 
the  fish  for  this  purpose.  Under  these  contracts  the  parties 
agreed  to  pay  one  and  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  re- 
spectively, for  all  fish  caught  by  them  while  they  were  fishing 
under  our  direction  during  the  close  season,  our  agents  aboard 
the  boats  taking  the  spawn  and  receiving  and  weighing  the  fish 
at  the  docks.  We  received  under  these  contracts  $1,859.56  for 
fish  caught  and  paid  for  at  the  contract  price. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  here  that  the  fish  were  very  tardy 
in  coming  on  to  the  spawTiing  grounds  this  year.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Great  Lake  Fisheries  of  this  state  and  the 
Canadian  government  for  the  past  thirty  years ;  and  each  fall 
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during  that  period  I  have  collected  eggs  from  the  Great  Lakes 
waters,  but  I  never  before  knew  the  fish  to  spawn  as  late  as 
they  did  the  season  just  closed.  At  one  time  I  despaired  of 
getting  any  eggs,  the  fish  were  so  late  coming  onto  the  reefe 
to  spawn.  The  water  and  the  weather  were  both  unusually 
warm  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  fish  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  until  the  fii'st  cold  wave  struck  us.  Very  few  eggs 
were  collected  until  the  15th  of  November.  From  that  date  un- 
til December  1st  wc  got  all  the  eggs  we  wanted.  Other  years 
we  have  practically  finished  our  spawning  by  the  10th  of  Xo- 
vember. 


BAYFIELD  IIATCIfERY. 


In  the  Baj^eld  hatchery  we  have  22,400,000  lake  trout  eggs, 
10,400,000  whitefish  eggs,  and  1,116,000  brook  and  brown  trout 
ova. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  spawning  season 
in  Lake  Superior  and  the  refusal  of  the  fishermen  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  fishing  during  the  close  season,  we  did  not  col- 
lect one-third  the  number  of  eggs  from  Lake  Superior  waters 
that  we  collected  last  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  lake  trout  e^s 
we  now  have  at  the  Bayfield  hatchery  were  gathered  in  Lake 
Michigan  and  shipped  to  Ba^^ield  from  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Each  year  since  the  Bayfield  hatchery  w^s  established,  the 
state  has  spent  several  thousand  dollars  there  in  necessary  ad- 
ditions and  improvements.  This  work  is  now  about  completed, 
and  in  the  future  requisite  improvements  and  repairs  can  be 
made  by  the  regular  employes  with  very  little  expense  for  extra 
labor. 

During  the  past  fall  we  cut  a  carload  of  large  willow  scions 
•from  the  trees  at  the  Madison  hatchery.  These  scions  were 
trimmed  and  prepared  for  planting  and  shipped  to  Bayfield, 
where  thev  were  set  out  on  the  banks  of  the  several  ponds.  They 
are  set  sixteen  feet  apart,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  very  nseful 
ornaments  to  the  grounds  and  ponds  and  will  make  the  place 
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more  attractive  and  picturesque.  The  trees  as  set  are  about  six 
feet  high.  They  grow  into  shade  trees  of  nice  size  in  from  two 
to  four  vears. 

BLACK  BASS. 

For  several  years  past,  we  have  each  fall  gathered  sitiall  black 
bass  from  the  sloughs  and  lakes  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
river.  By  this  means  we  have  saved  thousands  of  small  black 
bass  from  inevitable  waste,  and  stocked  numerous  inland  lakes. 
The  shallow  waters  from-  which  these  fish  are  taken  are  cut  o£F 
from  the  river  during  the  summer  and  finally  dry  up  or  freeze 
to  the  bottom  during  the  winter  and  all  the  fish  they  contain 
are  destroyed.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  with  the  people  liv- 
ing along  the  river  to  find  these  sloughs  dried  up  in  the  late 
summer  or  fall,  and  their  beds  covered  \\'ith  small  black  bass 
which  have  perished  as  the  sloughs  dried  up. 

Last  fall  we  did  not  make  the  usual  distribution  from  this 
source,  as  the  water  in  the  river  was  unusually  high.  The 
sloughs  were  kept  full  of  water,  and  the  fish  were  generally  able 
to  m-ake  their  wav  out  to  the  river  without  any  interference  on 
our  part. 

ANOTHER  HATCHERY. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  black  bass  and 
muskellxmge  for  stocking^ inland  waters;  and  the  popularity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Fish  Commission  will  be  largely  subserved 
in  the  ftiture  by  the  propagation  of  both  these  species  and  their 
distribution  in  as  large  mnnbers  as  may  be  found  practicable. 
To  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  another  hatchery  be  established. 

Xature  ordains  all  things  most  wisely.  Man  by  artificial 
means  hatches  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  many  species  of  fish,  where 
by  natural  processes  not  one  per  cent,  would  be  hatched.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  man  can  improve  upon  all  things  per- 
taining to  fish.     Xature  intended  the  black  bass  for  large  bodies 
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of  water  aflFording  large  range  and  abundant  pasturage  and  ex- 
tensive shoals  and  gravel  bars  for  breeding. 
•  The  black  bass,  bullhead  and  catfish  deposit  their  spawn  and, 
unlike  most  other  kinds,  watch  over  it  until  it  is  Ij^tched.  Wlien 
the  young  school  rises,  in  the  case  of  the  black  bass,  the  male 
fish  guards  and  watches  them,  driving  off  all  intruders  that 
threaten  to  destroy  his  progeny. 

Like  all  other  spring  spawning  fish  the  black  bass  spawns  in 
a  rising  temperature,  and  not  until  the  water  is  above  sixty 
degrees.  After  the  spawning  beds  have  been  prepared,  if  there 
is  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  the  bass  will  leave 
their  beds  and  have  l>een  knowTi  in  such  a  case  to  stay  away  from 
their  spawning  beds  for  several  days  or  until  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  temperature  of  the  water  again. 

The  experience  of  fish  culturists  in  trying  to  propagate  them 
by  artificial  means  teaches  that  the  system-  to  pursue  in  this  work 
is  to  provide  suitable  breeding  ponds  where  the  bass  can  be  un- 
der the  constant  observation  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work. 
The  fish  are  permitte<l  to  spawn  of  their  own  volition  and  in 
their  own  w^ay,  though  artificial  nests  have  l)een  provided  in 
some  instance!     The  Michigan  Fish  Commission  find  that  they 
get  better  results  from  providing  artificial  nests  or  beds  for  the 
use  of  the  bass  in  spawning.     After  the  bass  have  spavvTied  and 
the  voung  are  hatched,  the  parent  fish  are  removed  from  the 
breeding  ponds;  but  the  young  bass  are  permitted  to  remain 
until  they  are  some  two  inches  in  length,  when  the  water  is 
drawn  from  the  pond  and  the  fish  removed  for  planting  in  other 

waters. 

The  black  l)ass  are  extremely  predaceous  at  all  ages,  and  no 
amount  of  food  and  painstaking  care  and  attention  will  prevent 
them  from  devouring  their  smaller  and  weaker  associates.  They 
will  persist  in  their  cannibalism'  even  under  the  exciting  and 
imusual  conditions  attendant  upon  their  transportation  from  the 
hatcherv  to  distant  waters  for  stocking  purposes.  On  this  ac- 
count a^arge  loss  of  young  bass  must  always  be  expected  by  the 
fish  culturist,  for  here  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  only,  obtains. 
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I  believe  we  have  found  an  excellent  site  for  a  black  bass  and 
Tiniskellunge  hatchery,  where  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  the 
successful  propagation  and  distribution  of  these  species  are  to 
he  had.  I  refer  to  a  place  about  one  mile  from  Woodruff,  on 
the  C.  &  If.  W.  Ry.,  where  a  dam  h«s  been  constructed  by  Mr. 
John  AVoodlock  on  a  large  creek  for  the  purnose  of  gettinsf 
power  to  run  the  d;^Tiamos  which  furnish  the  light  for  the  vil- 
lages of  Woodruff  and  Minocqua.     If  this  location  is  selected 

bv  vour  l)oard  for  the  establishment  of  a  black  bass  hatcherv  the 
«    «  • 

parent  fish  can  be  procured  from  adjacent  tvaters,  thus  insuring 
a  successful  start. 

Mr.  Woodlock  offers  to  furnish  the  necessarv  land  and  water 
rights  free  of  charge  so  long  as  the  same  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fish  hatchery.  In  my  judgment  no  Ijetter  place  for 
such  a  hatchery  can  be  found;  surrounded  as  it  is  by  so  many 
lakes,  provided  with  excellent  railway  facilities  and  an  abund- 
ance of  suitable  water. 

We  have  on  our  books  several  hundred  applications  for  black 
l)ass  for  stocking  inland  waters,  which  we  have  but  poor  oros- 
]»eet^  of  ever  being*  al)le  to  fill  from  present  sources  of  supply ; 
and  it  would  seem  wise  under  the  circumstances  to  establish  a 
hatchery  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  demand  for  a  most 
excellent  ganiie  and  food  fish. 

Jas.  Xevin, 

■»  Superintendent  of  Fisheries. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  17,  1901. 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  PRY  PLANTED,  1899. 


Name  and  Address 
of  An^licant. 


Where  Planted. 


ADAMS  COUNTY— 
William  Fiegel,  Strongs  Prairie 
George  Winn,  Strongs  Prairie  . 


ASHLAND  COUNTY— 
C.  A.  Lamoreaux,  Ashland 


BARRON  COUNTY— 
F.  C.  Wickenburg,  Turtle  Lake 

E.  A.  Palmer,  Turtle  Lake 

Torger  Olson,  Dallas 

D.  A.  Russell,  Dallas 

Harray  Halverson,  Dallas 

E.  A.  Pelton,  Dallas 

H.  R.  Rademacher,  Barron  . . . . 
J.  A.  H.  Johnson,  Cameron 

• 

T.  W.  Borum,  Barron 

Ben  Thorsen,  Barron 

DeWItt  Post,  Barron 

D.  D.  Page,  Barron 

M.  T.  Howard,  Barron  

M.  M.  Eaubanks,  Rice  Lake  . . 

Geo.  Anderson,  Rice  Lake 

S.  S.  Morrison,  Rice  Lake 

Sewell  A.  Peterson,  Rice  Lake 
P.  E.  Olson,  Rice  Lake 

BAYFIELD  COUNTY— 

F.  Drummond,  Drummond  .... 
D.  J.  Estabrook,  Washburn   . . 


Jordan sby  Creek 
Seaverson  Creek 


Pine  Creek  and  Brchs . . 

Fire  Creek 

Creeks  near  Highbridse 
Creeks  near  Mellen  .... 
Butternut  Creek 


Turtle  Creek  .... 

Spring  Brook   

Sioux  Creek  

North  Pine  Creek 

Doe  Creek 

South  Ring  Creek 
Cranberry  Creek  . 
Browns  Creek  . . . 
Johnson  Creek  . . 

Fisher  Creek 

Four  Mile  Creek   , 
Red-eye  Creek  .. . 
Johnson  Creek   . 

Barker  Creek   

Little  Bear  Creek, 
Little  Bear  Creek  . 

Silver  Creek   

Hickey  Creek  

Inglis  Creek 

Rock  Creek 


I  No.  of 
:    Fish. 

I 


2.500 
2,500 


Tributary  of  Long  Lake . . , 

Four  Mile  Creek    | 

Marengo  River  •. i 


j       5,000 

I 

6,000 

i  6,000 

i  12,000 

i  6.000 

I  6,000 

36,000 

6,000 

6,000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

3.000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

66,000 

6.000 
6.OO0 
6,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    1899— Continued- 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


1 


Where  Planted. 


{  No.  of 
Fish. 


BAYFIELD  COUNTY— Con. 

H.  H.  Augusta,  Iron  River 

Ernest  Homer,  Homersville   

L.  H.  Lien,  Mason 

C.  A,  Lamoreaux,  Ashland  

Saml.  Bally,  Bayfield   

D.  M.  Maxey,  Washburn  

H.  P.  Axleberg,  Washburn  : 

A.  W.  McCleod,  Washburn 

T.  H.  Robinson,  Washburn  

J.  L.  Sayles,  Pratt 

BROWN  COUNTY— 

Ben  Smith,  Green  Bay   

J.  L.  Wilcox,  Green  Bay 

BUFFALO  COUNTY— 
Henry  Roettiger,  Fountain  City. . . 


O.  J.  Ward,  Mondovi 


J.  W.  Whelan,  Mondovi 


W.  1«.  Houser,  Mondovi 


1 

I 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— 

John  Ure,  Jr.,  Badger  Mills   

R.  W.  Hendry,  Chippewa  Falls  . . . 

John  Young,  Chippewa  Falls   

C.  A.  Stanley,  Chippewa  Falls  . . . 

C.  L.  Christianson,  Bloomer 


Iron  River    

Muskeg  Creek   

Head  of  White  River   

Nash  Creek   

Spring  Creek   

Long  Lake  Branch 

Four     Mile     and      S  weed  en 

Creeks  

Four     Mile     and      Sweeden 

Creeks  

Sioux  River   

Pratt   Creek    


Potter  Creek  

Cold  Spring  Brook 


12,00(1 

6,000 

6,000 

12,000 

18,000 

is.ooa 

18,000* 

18 , 000 
18,000 
24,000 

168,000 
6,000 
5,000 


Schoepp  Valley  Creek   

Eagle  Valley  Creek  

Right      and     Left      Brchs., 

Biasch  Valley  Ck 

Heners  Creek   

Harvey  Creek   

Dutch   Creek   

Mill  Creek    

Hoj't's  Creek 

Hunters  Creek 

Fifteen  Mile  Creek   | 

Screener  Creek   

Broom  Creek    

Ford  Creek   

Delton  Creek    


I 


Badger  Mills  Creek 
Little  Paint  Creek 
Beaver   Creek    ...... 

Trout  Creek   

Hay  Creek   

McCann   Creek    

Conway  Creek   


10,000 
2,500 
2,500 

5.000 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2.500 

2,500» 

2.500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

37,500 
6,000 
3,000 
3.000 
6.000 
6,000 
3.000 
3,000 
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BROOK  TROUT   FRY   PLANTED,  '  1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Pianted. 


No.  af 
Fish. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— Con. 
Robert  Seaverson,  Sand  Creek 

Albert  Moen,  Cartwright   

H.  W.  True,  Hawkins   


CLARK  COUNTY— 

W.  L.  Morrison,  Nelllsvllle 

John  J.  Servaty,  Nelllsvllle 

Edward  Nason,  Llndsey 

O.  M.  Helm  &  Co.,  Humblrd j  Brch.  of  Halls  Creek 

Ben.  P.  Lanning,  Northfield ,  Pigeon  Creek  


N.  Branch  of  Sand  Ck. 

Seaverson  Creek    

Skinner  Creek   


CawleyCr^ek 
Hewett  Creek 
Deer  Cr  eek   . . 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— 

E.  Hlnkson,  Poynette  

Sherman  H.  Hlndes,  Lodl 

Levi  Reeves,  Thurman 

L.  N.  Coapman,  Wyocena 

Geo.  Hall,  Rio  

C.  W.  Hall,  Rio 


M.  D.  Oleson,  Rio  

P.  W.  McKenzie,  Poynette 
W.  G.  Bissell,  Lodl  ...... 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 
•B.  C.  Palmer,  Boydtown. 


T.  D.  Hurlbut,  Prairie  du  Chien. . 
J.  C.  Rowley,  Prairie  du  Chien  . . 

G.  D.  Gurdler,  Gays  Mills 

J.  A.  Hays,  Gays  Mills 

D.  R.  Lawrence,  Petersburg 


J.  O.  Davidson,  Soldiers  Grove  . . 


T.  Garrity.  Soldiers  Grove  

W.  S.  Manning,  Soldiers  Grove  .. 


C.  G.  Lester,  Towerville 


N.  Brcn.,  Bowen  Creek    . . .  [ 

Spring  Creek  | 

Head  waters,  French  Creek  I 

Rocky  Run   ' 

Duck  Creek 

South      Branch      of      Duckj 

Creek ' 

Duck  Creek j 

Poynette  Creek   ] 

Spring  Creek j 


Clear  Branch 

Glynn's  Branch  

Grand  Grey  Creek 

Lanes  Creek  

Wells  and  Sand  Creeks  | 

Bacon  and  Copper  Cks 

Crow  Creek 

Halls  Branch 

Johnson  Creek 

Beai*  Creek   

Knapps  Creek  

Soldiers  Grove  Creek  

Trout  Creek 

Talnter.  Creek  


3,000 
3,000 
6,000 


42,000 

5.000 
5.000 
2,500 
6,000 
6.000 

24 ,  500 

5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
7.500 


47.500 

2,500 
2.500 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
2.500 
2,500 
5.000 
5.000 
7,500 
5.000 
2.500 
5.000 

60,000 


» 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT   FRY    PLANTED,    1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 

• 

Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
Fish. 

DANE  COUNTY— 

Geo.  E.  Roembild,  Black  Earth  .... 

O.  R.  Herrin^^,  Cross  Plains 

Edward  Herring,  Cross  Plains 

F.  W.  Spaulding,  Token  Creek 

1 

Norwegian  Valley  Ck 

Head  of  Black  Earth  Ck 

Head  of  Black  Earth  Ck..  w . 
Peterson's  Creek 

5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
5,000 

M.  D.  Perkins,  Belleville   

Milem  and  Howe  Cks 

Storytowti  and  Rose  Cks... 
Boning  Creek  

5.000 

W.  "W.  WiUoughby,  Bascoe 

5,000 
5,000 

C  A.  Hanan.  Oregon 

South    Branch    of    Badfish 
Creek  

t 

5,000 

J.  W.  Emmons,  Oregon 

W.  Branch  of  Badfish  Ck  . . 
Head  of  Badfish  CH 

GefiFs  and  Dexter  Cks 

Shaw  and  Johnson  Cks.  . . . 

Auguer  Creek   

5,000 

Elias  Waterman,  Oregon 

5,000 

DODGE  COUNTY— 

H.  B,  Drake,  Beaver  Dam 

47 , 500 
5,000 

W.  H.  Thorpe,  Beaver  Dam 

5,000 

DOOR  COUNTY— 
Anton  Henauinet.  Gardner 

10,000 
5,000 

Henry  Overbeck,  Jr.,  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Losan  Creek   

10,000 

Jackson  port  Creek   

5,000 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY— 

N.  Lucius  Jr.,  Solon  Springs 

Geo.  H.  Noyes,  Milwaukee  . 

Jos.  Lucins,  Winneboujou  . . . 

H.  E.  Dotson,  Gordon 

•  C.  T.  Campbell  Brute 

DUNN  COUNTY— 
E.  J.  Newsome,  Menomonie  . 
A.  C.  Anderson,  Menomonie  . 
W  Schutte,  Jr.,  Menomonie  . . 
O.  G.  Anderson,  Menomonie  . . 
Gust  Stelding,  Menomonie  . . . 
Victor  Derlmral,  Menomonie 


Brule  River   . . 
Briile  River  . 
Brule  River  . . . 
Spring  Brook  . 
Brule  River  . . . 

Irvine  Creek  . 
Annis  Creek  . . 
Knights  Creek 
Gilbert  Creek  . 
Lambs  Creek  . . 
Annis  Creek  . . . 


20,000 

6.000 
12,000 
12,000 

6,000 
12,000 


48,000 

3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

18,000 
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BROOK  TROUT  PRY   PLANTED,   l899--Coiitinued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 

Fish. 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY— 
William  Hennin«,  Fall  Creek 

G.  E.  Bartz,  Fall  Creek 

Henry  Russell,  Augusta 

C.  C.  Calkins,  Falrchlld 

Andrew  Stlnsaas,  Eau  Claire 
Martin  Stang,  Eau  Claire  . . 

W.  L.  Gile,  Eau  Claire 

Jas.  A.  Colville,  Eau  Claire  . . 
Christ  Volkman,  Eau  Claire  . . 

J.  Amundsen,  Eau  Claire 

Danl.  Brady,  £>au  Claire 

A.  A.  Cutter,  Eau  Claire 


Marshall  Cousins,  Eau  Claire 

FLORENCE  COUNTY— 

W.  T.  Rynder,  Florence 

Omer  Huff,  Florence 

Peter  McGovern,  Florence  . . . 


FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY— 

H.  P.  Cody,  Ripon 

E.  F.  Reichmott,  Ripon 

L.  E.  Reed,  Ripon 

E.  J.  Burnslde,  Ripon 

Andrew  Hill,  Ripon 

H.  C.  Eversz,  Ripon 

David  Thomas,  Ripon 

T.  S.  Chittenden,  Ripon 

W.  T.  Eunnals,  Ripon  ...:,... 

H.  J.  Foulsman,  Ripon 

Fred  J.  Bonnel,  Fond  du  Lac  . 
Henry  S.  Miller,  Fond  du  Lac 


J.  C.  Brewer,  Fond  du  Lac 


J.  R.  Foster,  Fond  du  Lac  . . 
D.  W.  McLain,  Fond  du  Lac  , 
J.  J.  Gromme,  Fond  du  Lac  , 

Ed.  Fisher,  Peebles 

John  Kohler,  Campbellsport 


Otter  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Bridge  Creek 

Scotts  Creek 

Clear  Creek j 

Rock  Creek [ 

Elk  Creek j 

Otter  Creek | 

Otter  Creek \ 

Elk  Creek ; 

Beaver  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Nine  Mile  Creek j 

Elk  Creek j 

Otter  Creek    


I- 


Mue  Creek 

Le  Page's  Greek 

Spring  Ck.,  near  Florence 


Clarks  Ck 

Silver  Creek 

Roy  Creek 

White  Creek 

White  Creek 

Snake  Creek 

Bruce  Creek  

Lunch  Creek 

Widdle'Creek 

Henderson  Creek 

Pinch  Brook 

Parsons  and    Camp    Ground 

Creeks 

Camp  Ground  Creek 

Sheridan's  Forest  Ck 

Mellis  Creek 

Meakin  Creek 

Schneider  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

McCuIlough  Ck 


I 


6,000 
6,000 
12,000 
12.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
9.000 
6.000 
6,000 
3,000 
9,000 


105,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

15,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,50« 
2.500 
2,500 

5,000 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
2.500 


i 

I     50,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  PRY    PLANTED,    1899— Continued, 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


GRANT  COUNTY— 

Dighton  Wait,  Muscoda 

F.  F.  Pestle.  Muscoda 

Wm.  A.  Jameson,  Muscoda  .. 

Chas.  McMillan,  Boscobel 

H.  C.  McWilliams,  Boscobel  . . 
William  H.  Pittman,  Boscobel 

J.  Walker,  Boscobel 

T.  R.  Cheesebro,  Muscoda  . . . 

C.  W.  Mauer,  Stitzer 

A.  Schmltt,  Lancaster 

Eugene  Brownell,  Ellenboro  . . 

W.  D.  Bujr,  Ellenboro 

J.  A.  McPherson,  Ellenboro  . . 

S.  E.  Hassel,  Lancaster 

H.  A.  Davis,  Montfort 


GREEN  COUNTY— 
Wm.  W.  Lahr,  Juda 
Saml.  Ball,  Juda 


GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY— 
R.  F.  Hamilton,  Princeton 


IOWA  COUNTY— 

N.  T.  Martin,  Mineral  Point 

W.  J.  Penhallegon,  Mineral  Point 

W.  G.  Hales,  Mineral  Point 

Fred  C.  Burgess,  Waldwlck 


Mills  Creek  

Six-mile  Branch 

West  Fork,  Blue  River 

Stuttenberg  Ck 

Millville  Branch 

Hamilton  Branch 

Rogers  Branch 

Shaw  Hollow  Branch  . 

Cook  Branch 

Sand  Branch 

Beetham  Springs 

Pigeon  Creek  

McPherson  Branch  . . . 

Williams-  BranC;^  

Hottner's  Branch 

Chub  Branch 

Blue  River  Springs 

Dark  Hollow  Springs  . . 

Badger  Creek 

WIngvIlle  Springs 


Juda  Spring  Creek 

(Name  of  stream  not  given) 


Snake  Creek 


Henry  Cramer,  Jonesdale 

Thomas  Thomas,  Dodgeville. 
F.  W..  Strattman,  Dodgeville  . 

H.  R.  Carter,  Jonesdale 

S  W.  Reese,  Dodgeville 


Rock  Branch 

Dodges  Creek  

Carpenters  Branch 

Cassaday  Creek 

Burgess  Creek 

Tobins  Branch 

Head  of  Pecatonica  River. 
Head  of  Pecatonica  River. 

Jones  Creek 

Harker  Creek 

Gooey  Creek 

Snead  Creek 

Cooks  Hollow  Ck 

Dodge  Creek 


No.  of 

Fish. 


2,50a 
5,000 
5v000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500- 
5,000 
5 ,  000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000' 
5.000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500: 
2,500- 

77,500 
5,000 
5,000 

10,000 
5,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500* 
2,500 
5,000 
5,0ov> 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2.50a 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 

55,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY    PLANTED.    1899— Continued. 

. i 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


I 


No.  of 

Fish. 


JACKSON  COUNTY— 
R.  K.  Frost,  Millston 


F.  Dudley,  Alma  Center 

J.  R.  Sechler  &  Sons,  Sechlerville . . , 
E.  A.  Miller.  Hixton 


B.  E.  Edwards,  La  Crosse 

John  Specht,  West  Superior  . . , 
H.  J.  Ormsby,  Black  River  Falls 


R.  D.  Squires,  Black  River  Falls 


F.  M.  Loomis,  Merrillan 
H.  C.  Warren,  Merrillan 


E.  E.  Moore,  Merrillan 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— 

C.  A.  Blrney,  Palmyra 

L.  H.  Washburne,  Palmyra 
E.  R.  Trippe,  Palmyra  . . . 


JUNEAU  COUNTY— 

C.  P.  Babcock,  Mauston 

A.  H.  Fletcher,  Mauston 

S.  H.  Reed,  Necedah 

W.  R.  Atcherson,  Friendship 


F.  M.  Reed,  Necedah 

W.  A.  Reed,  Necedah 

Jas.  M.  Burch,  Necedah  . . 

B.  Schwanberg,  Necedah  . . 

C.  H.  Maxson,  Necedah. . . . 
C.  E.  Babcock,  Necedah  . . 
Jas.  T.  Campbell,  Necedah 
P.  F.  Rossman,  Elroy 


1 


South  Branch,  Robinson  Ck 

Pigeon  Creek 

Stockwell  Creek 

Tribs.,  Trempealeau  River 
N.  Brch.,  Trempealeau  Ck. 
S.  Brch.,  Trempealeau  Ck.  . 

Tank  Creek 

Pigeon  Creek 

Town  Line  Creek 

Trout  Creek 

French  Creek 

Fisher  Creek 

Squaw  Creek 

Allen  Creek •  . , 

Snow  Creek , 

Judkins  Creek , 

Cisna  Creek , 

Van  Herset  Creek 

Visno  Creek 

Clear  and  Prairie  Cks 


I 


I 


Water  Cress  Creek 
Bradways  Creek  . . . 
Big  Spring  Creek  . . 


Brewers  Creek 

Mile  Creek 

Fairfield  Creek 

Little  Roch-a-cris  Ck 

Brigham  Ck 

North  Creek 

Jackson  Creek 

Chester  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

Wrls  Creek j 

Johnson's  Creek | 

Big  Roch-a-cHs  Creek (. 

Telfer  Creek 


2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
7,500 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
5,000 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2.500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 
5,000 


I     65,000 

5,000 
2.500 
2,500 


I     10,000 

I 


5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
5.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY    PLANTED,    1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


JUNEAU  COUNTY— Con. 

Cecil  J.  Phillips,  Camp  Douglas  . . . . 


L.  Buffmire,  Camp  Douglas 
Rev.  Jas.  Nevin,  Lyndon  . 
F.  E.  Hurd,  New  Lisbon  . . 


LA  CROSSE  COUNTY— 

W.  J.  Scott,  Madison- 

Edward  Pfapp,  Burr  Oak 

E.  X>.  Stilson,  Mindora 

Chais.  Barber,  Mindora 

Peter  Herder,  St.  Joseph^  Ridge 
A]e:x.  Johnson,  West  Salem  . . . 

Janft.ea  McCord,  La  Crosse 

A.  Hirshheimer,  La  Crosse  . . . 

J.  J.  Hogan,  La  Crosse 

Benedict  Ott,  La  Crosse 

LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY— 
Micbael  Derrick,  Fayette 

LANGLADE  COUNTY— 

C.  W.  Maney,  Elcho 

J.  C.  Hall,  Antigo 

Ed.  Leary,  Antigo 


Fountain  Creek 

Aldo  Creek 

Allen  Creek 

Allen  Creek 

Harvey  and  Bowman  Cks 

Macomber  Creek 

Houghton  Creek 

Fountain  Creek 

McConnell  Creek 

West  Cooley  Ck 

Harpers  Creek 

Upper  Flemming  Ck 

Davis  Creek 

Bells  Creek 

Halfway  Cr^ek 

Sand   Creek 

Mormon   Cooley  Ck 

Gills  Cooley  Creek 

Buckley   Creek 

McEldowney  Creek 

Larson  Creek 

Krall   Creek    

N.  Branch  of  Coon  Ck 

Fishbak  Creek 

Sand  Lake  Cooley  Ck. 

Gowan  Branch 

Spring  Brook 

Eau  Claire  River 

North  Branch  of    Evergreen 
River   


No.  of 
Fish. 


2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


75,000 

5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

65 , 000 

5,000 


5,000 
5,000 

15,000 

25,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY    PLANTED,    1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY— 
Ole  I.  Berg,  Tomahawk 
Vernon  Goodnow,  Irma 


O.  F.  Headstream,  Tomahawk. 
W.  H.  Flett,  Merrill 


MARATHON  COUNTY— 
C.  E.  Guenther,  Knowlton 


A.  L.  Kreutzer,  Wausau 
Neal  Brown,  Wausau  . . . 

D.  Wlnton,  Wausau 

C.  B.  Gilbert,  Wausau  . . 
C.  Eby,  Fenwood 


MARINETTE  COUNTY— 
D.  F.  Tyrell,  Madison  . . 


Geo.  W.  Taylor,  Marinette 
W.  A.  Brown,  Marinette  . . 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY— 
R.  M.  Johnson,  Neshkoro 


MONROE  COUNTY— 

A.  N.  Maltby,  Oakdale  . 
M.  L.  Hineman,  Tomah 
L.  L.  Gillette,  Warrens 


T^  G.  Warren^  Warrens 
J.  O.  Warriner,  Tomah 


T 


Hay  and  Spring  Creeks 

Little  Pine  Creek 

Spring-water  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Copper  River  and  Tribs | 

Prairie  River  and  Tributaries; 
Hay-meadoW  Creek | 


Little  Eau  Claire  Creek 

Little  Sandy  Creek 

Plover  River  and  Tribs . 
Plover  River  and  Tribs, 
Tributaries  of  Plover  . . 

Plover  River  

Muskrat  Creek 


Muscona  Creek 

Tributary  of  Muscona  Creek 

Beaver  Creek  and  Tributa- 
ries  

Thunder  River  and  Tributa 
ries 


5,ooa 

2.500 
2,500 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
5,000 

I     45,000 

i 

2,500 
2,500 
10.000 
10,000 
5.0O0 
5.000 
5.000 

40,000 

5,000 
2.500 

12,500 

17.500 


I 

I 

-i 

i 


White  River  below  the  Dam 


Allen  Creek  . . 
Council  Creek 
Brandy  Creek 
Winon  Creek  . 
Sand  Creek  . . . 
Tarr  Creek  . . . 
Flora  Creek  . . . 
Louis  Creek  . . 
Council  Creek 


37,500 
5.000 


5,00a 
5.000 
2,500 
2,500 
5.000 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT   FRY   PLANTED,    1899— -ConUnued. 


Name  aad  Address 
of  Applicant. 


MONROE  COUNTY—Con. 
W.  H.  Schultz,  Tomah  . . 


Louis  Schaller,  Tomah. 


Anton  Nelson,  Tunnel  City 
J.  J.  Menn^  Norwalk 


Saml.  Sloggy,  Norwalk 


Chas.  Van  Antwerp.  Sparta 

C.  E.  Simpson,  Sparta 

C.  W.  Hines,  Sparta 

J.  A.  Sholts,  Sparta 

C.  E.  McMillan,  Sparta 

D.  W.  Cheeney,  Sparta 


OCONTO  COUNTY— 

J.  J.  Hof,  Sobieski   

J.  E.  Drendel,  Lakewood 
Chas.  Hall,  Oconto   


H.  M.  Baldwin,  Mountain 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— 
John  Davelin,  Pratt  Junction 

PEPIN  COUNTY— 
Hiram  Fuller,  Arkansaw  . .  . 


August  Thies,  Pepin 
Guy  S.  Peck,  Durand 


F.  H.  Boehrer,  Durand 
W.  B.  Smith,  Durand  . 


A.  C.  Huleatt,  Arkansaw  . . 
W.  H.  Huntington,  Durand 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 

Fish. 


Indian  Creek |  2.500 

Deer  Creek j  2,500 

Silver  Creek |  2,500 

Mill  Creek |  2,500 

Branch  of  Tarr  Creek |  2 ,  500 

Spring  Creek |  2,500 

Moores  Creek  |  2,500 

Brush  Creek   |  2,500 

Billings  Creek |  2,500 

Cook  Creek |  2,500 

Moore's  Creek |  2,500 

Walworth  Creek |  2,500 

Ash  Run I  2,500 

Beaver  Creek |  5,000 

Shattuck  Creek |  2,500 

Big  Creek |  2,500 

La  Crosse  River |  5,000 

Silver  Creek j  2,500 

Leon  Creek j  2,500 

i ^^ 

I  82,500 

Little  Suamico  River {  5 ,  000 

N.  Brch.,  Oconto  River |  5,000 

Huns  Creek I  5 ,  000 

W.  Brch.,  Oconto  River j  5,000 

N.  Brch.,  Oconto  River |  5,000 

I 

I  25,000 

Peatrie  Creek '  5 ,  000 

1 

Bogus  Creek   j  2, 500 

Roaring   Creek |  2 ,  500 

Elk  Creek |  5,000 

Bear  Creek |  3,000 

Fall  Creek |  3,000 

Averil  and  Arlady  Cks.. i  6,000 

Maple  Springs |  3.000 

Big  Missouri  Ck !  3,000 

Big    and     Little    Arkansaw  | 

Creeks |  6,000 

Porcupine  Creek |  6, 000 

i  40.000 


4G 
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BROOK  TROUT   FRY    PLANTED,    1899— Continued. 


Name  Rud  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
.  Fish. 


1 


PIERCE  COUNTY— 

W.  H.  Neckerman,  Rock  Elm 

Jos.  Crain,  Farm  Hill  

Frank  Horn,  Rock  Elm   

Julius  Melcher,  Rock  Elm 

W.  C.  Condit,  Rock  Elm 

J.  W.  Losey,  La  Crosse 

C.  W.  Bateman,  Ellsworth  

J.  M.  Curtiss.  River  Falls 

F.  M.  White,  River  Falls 

E.  A.  Tobey,  River  Falls 

C.  R.  Morse,  Ri'ver  Falls  

M.  D.  Burghardt,  Spring  Valley 


POLK  COUNTY— 

Geo.  C.  Glover,  Amery 

John  C.  Sabin,  Amery 

.  John  Howe,  Amery 

Severt  Jacobson,  Amery 

H.  M.  Webb,  Amery  

RICHLAND  COUNTY— 

Aug.  Scheele,  Lone  Rock 

O.  F.  Taylor,  Lone  Rock 

M.  D.  Elliot,  Lone  Rock 

C.  S.  Fuller,  Lone  Rock   

H.  W.  Haskell,  Sr.,  Lone  Rock 

A.  J.  Dickerson,  Lone  Rock 

J.  H.  Sumner,  Lone  Rock 

F.  E.  Lewis,  Richland  Center 

Jas.  Nolan,  Seztonville 

Chas.  H.  Kinzie,  Richland  Center  . . 

M.  S.  Bowler,  Richland  Center 

A.  M.  Rholik,  Viola 

H.  B.  Allen,  Richland  Cettter 


Plum  Creek 

Big  Missouri  Creek 

Cave  Creek 

Little  Missouri  Creek 

Big  Missouri  Creek | 

Rush  River 

Cave  Creek 1 . . 

Lost  Creek 

South  Fork  Branch 

Tidds  Creek 

East  Branch | 

Kinnickinnick  River | 

Cliff  Spring  Creek *. . . 


Spring  Brook 
Beaver  Creek 
Wilson  Creek 
Bull  Creek  .. 
Spring  Brook 


2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,600 
10,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6,000 

I 

I     58,500 

I 

I       3.000 

I       3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

6,000 


I 


Tenant  Creek 

Meyers  Creek 

Marble  Quarry  Creek 

Bear  Creek 

Four  Spring  Creek  . . . 


Carrol  Creek j 


Doyle  Creek 

Hawkins  Creek 

Little  WHlow  Creek  . . 

Big  Willow  Creek 

Fancy  Creek 

Tributary  of  Willow  Ck. 

Goose  Creek 

Jaquish  Hollow  Creek 


{     18,000 

I 

I       2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,600 

2.500 

j       5,000 

I       2,500 

2,500 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

;       5^000 

I 

j     47.500 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT   FRY   PLANTED.    1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


ROCK  COUNTY— 

B.  N.  Haugen,  Oxfordville 

W.  H.  Bunker,  Clinton 

A.  T.  Fellows,   Evansville 

ST.  CROIX  COUNTY— 
F.  G.  Green,  Hudson 

E.  A.  Harding,  Hudson 

S.  C.  Boardman,  New  Richmond 

P.  B.  Day,  New  Richmond 

P.  E.  DeMlUe,  Baldwin 

Hans  Borchsenius,  Baldwin 

S.  S.  Holmes,  Baldwin 

SAUK  COUNTY— 

John  F.  Roselip,  Spring  Green 

Barney  Pronold,  Spring  Green 

J.  E.  Morgan,  Spring  Green 

W.  E.  GoBch,  Reedsburg 

H.  J.  Finch,  Reedsburg 

F.  A.  Foss,  Reedsburg 

A.  W.  Benshausen,  Reedsburg 

P.  D.  Stewart,  Reedsburg 

F.  L.  Mason,  Oaks 

Frank  Herfort,,Baraboo 

Morris  Hayes,  Logansvllle 

E.  G.  Mariott,  Baraboo 


South  Branch  of  Bass  Ck. 

Mill   Creek 

Liberty  Creek 


Willow   River 

Willow    River 

Ten  Mile  Creek 

Willow  River 

Timber  Lake  Springs 

Wood  Springs 

Rush  River 


SHAWANO  COUNTY— 

E.  Steubenvoll,  Pella 

R.  B.  Gaubitz,  Wittenberg  . 
W.  A.  Gralapp,  Wittenberg 

B.  H.  Garfield,  Shawano  . . , 
>  Solomcm''  Stevens,  Shawano 

A.  C.  Weber,  Sha^vano 

Fred  Boenlg,  Shawano 

F.  W.  Humphrey,  Shawano 


Dodge  Hollow  Creek 

Sugar  Grove  Creek 

Dodge  Creek 

Copper  Creek 

Hay  Creek 

Hay  Creek 

Babbs  Creek 

Ely  Creek 

Little  Baraboo  Creek 

Xieach  Creek 

E.  antf  W.    Branchs.,  Seeley 

Creek 

Beach  Creek 

Prentice  Creek .- 


I- 


Malltz  Spring  Creek 

Embarrass  River 

Tributary,  S.  Brch.  of  Oconto 

River  

Evergreen  River 

•Butternut  Lake 

Shiocton  Creek 

Mill  Creek 

Tributary  of  Red  River 

Rose   Creek 


No.  of 
Fish. 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


15,000 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 


39,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5.000 
5,000 

5,000 
2,500 
2.500 

47,500 

5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT   FRY   PLANTED,    1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
^  of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


SHAWANO  COUNTY— Con. 

•  H.  R.  Puller,  Eland 

W.  J.  Hagen,  Eland 


G.  Natzke,  Bonduel 

Hugh  R.  Edwards,  Whitcomb 


SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY— 
E.  Underhill,  Winooski  . 


Carl  Hanneman,  Plymouth  . 
T.  C.  Sharpe,  Elkhart  Lake 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY— 
Thomas  Jackson,  Independence 
T.  E.  ShappeC)  Independence  . . 


t^has.  B.  Miller,  Arcadia 
L.  L.  Sotsrud,  Whitehall 
Thomas  Barry,  Arcadia  . 

H.  H.  Lewis,  Hale 

P.  G.  Davis,  Galesville  . 


N.  I.  Gilbert,  Eleva 


VERNON  COUNTY— 

Donaldson  Bros.,  West  Lima 


Amund  Peterson,  Purdy 

C.  T.  Shannon,  Westby 

Chas.  B.  Dake,  Newton  .... 

Lars  Ttfmtln,  Westby  

Saml.  Brown,  Bloomingdale 
John  Waddell,  Otter  Vale  . . . 
P.  Skaal  and  Westby 


Vilas  County — 
O.  W.  Sayner,  Minocqua 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Sayner  . 


Eland  Creek 

Tributary,    W.    Branch 
Embarrass  River  . . . . 

Shiocton  Creek 

Whitcomb  Ck 


of 


Tributary      of      Milwaukee 

River 

Mullet  River  

Mullet  River  : . 


Plum   Creek    

Travis  Creek  4 

Chimney  Rock  Creek  . . . 
American  Valley  Ck.  . . 

Fly  Creek 

Newcombe  Valley  Ck.  . . 
East  Branch,  Elk  Creek 

Beaver  Creek  ..... 

Tamarack  Creek 

Maars  Creek  

Strongs  Creek 

West  Big  Creek  ........ 

Trout  Creek 


Head-waters      South      Bear 

Creek 

Trout  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

North  Badaxe 

Peterson  Creek   

Brown  Branch 

Otter  Creek | 

West  Bloomingdale  Creek . . 


No.  of 
Fish. 


5,000 

5.000 
5,000 
5,000 


65,000 


5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000 

2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5.00O 
5,000 
2,500 
2.50O 
2.500 
2,500 
2.50O 
2,500 


r 


Tributary  of  Rice  Lake 
Hay-marsh  Brook 


42,500 

10,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
7,500 

s— , 

47,500 
5.000 
2,500 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY    PLANTED,    1899-<JonUnued. 


Name  p.iid  Address 
of  Applicant 


Where  Planted. 


VILAS  COUNTY— Con. 

A.  J.  Harding,  Sayner 

D  H.  Sargent,  Conover 

B.  F.  Wilson,  Star  Lake 

H.  E.  Salsich,  Star  Lake 

D.  B.  Harvlson,  Star  Lake  . . . 

J.  W.  Landt,  Star  Lake . 

Alex.  Blue,  Star  Lake 

P.  C.  Hart,  Star  Lake 

WALWORTH  COUNTY— 

Ed.  Hahn,  Whitewater 

Chas.  S.  Weeks,  Whitewater  . 

Ed.  Engleretsen,  Whitewater 

Chas.  Pink,  Whitewater 

H.  L.  Halverson,  Whitewater 
G.  W.  Sperbeck,  Whitewater. 

Barker  Bros..  Darien 

O.  F.  Winnal  Eaat  Troy 

O.  B.   Rodgers,  East  Troy  . . . 

J.  A.  Collin,  Delavan   

F.  E.    Burrows,  Delavan 

WASHBURN  COUNTY— 

W.  C.  Crocker,  Spooner 

Frank  G.  Scribner,  Spooner  . . 

J.  W.  Harmon,  Spooner 

L.  H.  Meade,   Shell  Lake 

Andrew  Ryan,  Shell  Lake 

W.  B.  Curtiss,  Shell  Lake 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 

John  Fries,  Richfield 

Andrew  Lehner,  AckervlUe. . 
Henry  Monger,  Wayne 


Gleason  Creek 

Andover  Creek 

Faistels  Creek  . . . , 
Wilson  Creek  . . . . . 
Antwiler    Creek  . . . 

Hanson  Creek 

Bluff   Springs  

Galloway  Creek  . . . 

Cole  Creek , 

Odel  Springs 

Troy  Spring  Brook 

Spring  Brook 

Spring  Brook , 


Spring  Brook 

Muskrat  Creek 

Seven  Mile  Creek 

Langill  Creek 

Main  Tamarack  Ck 

Little  Tamarack  Ck 

Nixon  Brook 

Star  Creek 

Lost  Creek ! 

Mclnnis   Creek | 


Potato  Creek 

Bull  Brook 

Spring  Creek 

Montgomery  Creek 

Sawyer  Creek 

Sawyer 'Creek  

Dahlstrom  Creek 

North  Branch  of  Clam  Creek 


Head  of  Oconomowoc  River.  | 

Outlet  of  Lehner's  Lake | 

Tributary  of  Rock  River  . . 


No. 

of 

Fish. 

' . 

,600 

2, 

,500 

2. 

500 

5, 

,000 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

7 

,500 

40, 

,000 

2 

.500 

2 

,500 

2 

.500 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

2 

,500 

5 

,000 

5 

.000 

5 

,000 

5 

,000 

2, 

,500 

42 

,500 

6 

,000 

3 

.000 

3 

.000 

3, 

,000 

3 

.000 

3 

.000 

6 

,000 

3 

,000 

30, 

,000 

? 

,000 

6, 

,000 

5, 

000 

I     15,000 
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Eepobt  of  the  Commissionees  of  Fishebies. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY    PLANTED,    1899— ConUnued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY— 

B.  J.  Howard,  Genesee 

John  W.  Norton,  Eagle 

John  Schneider,  Eagle 

W.  E.  Stoppenbach,  Eagle. 


WAUPACA  COUNTY— 

F.  M.  Guerney,  Clinton ville. 

G.  H.  Guerney,  Clintonville 

Jos.  Bentz,  Clintonville 

J.  H.  Reinthold,  lola  ....... 

T.  C.  Thompson,  lola 

M.  S.  Stroud,  Symco 


T.  E.  Loope,  lola 

C.  H.  Anderson,  Scandinavia 


WAUSHARA  COUNTY— 
Frank  S.  Gaylord,  Berlin  . . 

Ed.  Terrill,  Rodney 

Maurice  Morarity,  Rodney 


WOOD  COUNTY— 
L.  L.  Doud,  PittsviUe 


L.  M.  N€ish,  Centralia 

A.  M.  Muir,  Grand  Rapids 

Geo.  M.  Huntington,  Grand  Rapids 


Sayles  Creek  . . 
LeFevre  Creek  . 
Schneider  Creek 
Longs  Creek  . . . 


Honey  Creek 

V^andarv/aka  Creek 

Spring  Brook 

Tributary  of  Black  Brook  . . 

Jackson  Creek 

Shaw  Creek 

LoVell  Creek 

Ogdensburg  Creek 

Tributary  of  S  .W.  Brch.,  Lit- 
tle Wolf  River 


1 


Ripple  Creek 
Sucker  Creek 
Maars  Creek 


Rocky  Run 

Otter  Creek 

Chester  Creek  . . 
Four-mile  Creek 
Mosquito  Creek  . 
Railroad  Creek  . 


No.  of 
Fish. 


5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 


20,000 

2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
i  5.000 
I  2,500 
2,500 
5,000 

5,000 

32,500 

5,000 
2.500 
2,500 

10.000 

2.500 
2,500 
5,000 
5.000 
2,500 
2.500 


20.000 


Total  distribution.  1899 


I- 
12.093,000 


Repoet  of  the  Commissiokebs  of  Fisheries. 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1899. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


ASHLAND  COUNTY— 
Geo.  P.  Rossman,  Ashland  .... 
R.  G.  Boetcher,  Butternut 

C.  F.  Graf,  Butternut 

BARRON  COUNTY—. 

T.  W.  Borum,  Barron 

D.  D.  Page,  Barron 

F.  C.  Wickenberg,  Turtle  Lake 

BAYFIELD  COUNTY— 

Frank  Hammill,  Cable 

H.  H.  Augusta,  Iron  River. . . . 
Ernest  Horner.  Homers ville. . 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— 

E.  A.  Martin,  Cadott 

Wm.  F.  Gilbert,  Cadott 

S.  R.  Kaiser,  Cadott 

C.  L.  Christianson,  Bloomer  . . 

Conrad  Trankle,  Bloomer 

John  Urc,  Jr.,  Badger  Mills  . . . 

Geo.  B.  Early,  Chippewa  Falls 

CLARK  COUNTY— 

Chas.  Servaty,  Neillsville 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— 

W.  G.  Bissell,  Lodi 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 

J.  O.  Davidson,  Soldiers  Grove 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY— 

Fred  Begllnger,  West  Superior 

Henry  Begllnger,  Superior  

Jos.  Lucins,  Winneboujou 

C.  T.  Campbell,  Brule , 


Brunsweiler  Creek 

Stony  Creek   

Hay  Creek 

Rapid  Creek  . .  ^. . 
Deer  Creek   


Four  Mile  Creek, 
Englert  Creek  . . . 
Turtle  Creek 


10,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 

20,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


Bass  Lake  . . 
Iron  River  . . . 
Muskeg   Creek 


15,000 

37 , 500 
32,000 
24,000 


Paint  Creek 

Clear  Creek ■ 

Brush  Creek  

Duncan  Creek 

Cissman  Creek 

Small    Brooks  near    Badger 

Mills,  Wis j 

McCann  Creek  | 


j- 


Wedges  Creek 
Pony  Creek  . . 


)■ 


Spring     Creek      and     other 
creeks  near  Lodi,  Wis.  . . . 


Kickapoo  River 


i 


Clear  Lake  . . 
Bennett  Lake 
Brule  River  . 
Brule  River  . 


93,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,00(? 
5,000 
5,000 

5.000 
5,000 

• 

35,000 
2.500 
2,500 

» 

5,000 
10,000 
12,500 


5,000 

5,000 

25,000 

32,000 

67,000 


5^ 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PIJVNTED.  1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


[ 


1 


No.  of 
Fish. 


BAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY— 
B.  S.  Phillips,  Ean  Claire 
A.  A.  Cutter,  Eau  Claire  . 


FOREST  COUNTY — 

John  Kiernan,  Armstrong  Creek 


LANGLADE  COUNTY— 
Martin  Elben,  Phlox  ". 
Ed.  Leary,  Antigo 


LINCOLN  COUNTY— 

O.  F.  Hesdstream,  Tomahawk. 

MARATHON  COUNTY— 

Michael  Nowickl,  Poniatowski 
Robt.  Schwaeger,  Poniatowski 
John  Suebert,  Marathon 


MARINETTE  COUNTY— 
J.  E.  L'Jtricheliere,  Crivitz 
H.  H.  Bartels,  Crivitz  . . . 
D.  F.  Tyrrell,  Madison  .. 


Geo.  W.  Taylor,  Marinette 


W.  A.  Brown,  Marinette 
J.  B.  Wood,  Amberg 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY— 
Rudolph  Meinke,  Westfield  . . 
W.  H.  Pier,  Stevens  Point  .. 
U  W.  Hettinger,  Westfield  . . 

W.  H.  Moss,  Westfield 

Albert  Rosenbaum,  Westfield 


Robinson  Creek  . 
Nine  Mile  Creek 


5,000 
5.000 


Armstrong  Creek 


t 


Tributary  of  Silver  Ck 

South  Branch    of  Evergreen 
River  


10,000 
10,000 

5.000 
20,000 


Clear  Creek 


Little  Eau  Pleine  River 

Black  Creek   

Rib  River 


25,000 
10,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

I     15,000 


I 


Thunder  River 

Brandywine  Creek   

Pem^rle  Creek  .': 

Little  Musacona  Creek  . . . 
Various    streams    la    Mari-[ 

nette  County | 

Streams  in  Marinette  Co 

Streams    in  the  vicinity    of 

Amberg,  Wis 


10,000 

10.000 

5,000 

{),000 

35.000 

10. too 

25,000 


Montello  River 
Chaffee  Creek  . 
Fountain  Creek 

Peat  Creek   

Schatzke  Creek 


100.000 

7.500 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
2,500 

25.000 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  AppHcant. 


OCONTO  COUNTY— 
Chas.  Hall,  Oconto  . 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— 

John  Davelln,  Pratt  Junction 
Peter  Jones,  Tomahawk  Lake 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY— 
H.  L.  Daggett,  Welcome 


FIERCE  COUNTY— 

J.  W.  Losey,  La  Crosse 

Wm.  H.  Short,  Spring  Valley 


POLK  COUNTY— 
John  Howe,  Amery 


PORTAGE  COUNTY— 
A.  J.  Anderson,  Amherst 
H.  E.  Loberg,  Amherst  . . 
John  Een,  Amherst 


PRICE  COUNTY— 

Hugh  Boyd,  Flfield 

W.  P.  Sperry,  Phillips 

Tony  Andrae,  Phillips 

Rowland  Williams,  Phillips 
Darwin   Sperry,   Phillips. . . 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 

Fish. 


North     Branch 
River  


of     Oconto 


Wolf  River  . . 
Blue  Creek  . . 
Clear  Creek  . 
Spring  Creek 


Bear  Creek  . . 
Deer  Creek  .^ 


50,000 

5,000 
32,000 
24,000 
24,000 


Rush  River  

French  Creek  and  other 
streams  tributary  to  Eau 
Galle  and  Rush  Rivers... 


Sucker  Creek 
Beaver  Creek 


To-morrow  River 

Tributary,  Rolefson  Lake. . . 
Een's  Creek 


Price  Creek 

Dantis  Lake   

Dantls  Lake   

Little  Dantis  Lake 

Dantis  Lake 

Little  Dantis  Lake 


ST.  CROIX  COUNTY— 

B.  Dean,  Jewett  Pine  Springs 

A.  J.  Flemmington,  Glenwood Hay  River  . . 


85,000 

5,000 
5,000 


10,000 
25.000 

25,000 


50,000 

2,500 
2,500 


5,ooa 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


15,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


30,000 

5,000 

5,000 
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Report  of  the  Commissionebs  of  Fishekii^s. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  189»— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


ST.  CROIX  COUNTY— Con. 
M.  R.  Stevens,  Jewett  Mills 

J.  E.  Jones,  Hudson 

E.  A.  Harding,  Hudson 

S.  W.  Bandy,  Hudson 

L.  G.  Green,  Hudson 


SAWYER  COUNTY— 
H.  B.  Shue,  Hayward 


SHAWANO  COUNTY— 
Wm.  G.  Helns,  Wittenberg 

W.  A.  Gralapp,  Wittenberg 


TAYLOR  COUNTY— 

F.  M.  Perkins,  Medford 

F.  N.  Cleveland,  Medford  . . 
Geo.  N.  Kelchofer,  Chelsea 


VERNON  COUNTY— 
Melvin  P.  Hague,  Purdy 
W.  M.  Kingston.  Viroqua 
O.  G.  Munson,  Viroqua  . . 


VILAS  COUNTY— 

Alex.  D.  White,  Chicago,  111. 
Fred  Morey,  Eagle  River  . . 
A.  McKenzie,  Eagle  River  . 
A.  A.  Babcock,  Appleton  . . 
Jas.  Carlin.  State  Line  . . . . 


WASHBURN  COUNTY— 
Wm.  Busch,  Spooner  . . 


Where  Planted. 


I 

I  No.  of 

'    Fish. 

I 


Stevens  Springs 
Willow  River  .. 
Willow  RiVer  .. 
Willow  River  .. 
Willow  R^er   .. 


Nemacogin  River 


I 
Tributary  of  Rib  River | 

Mink  Creek 

Tributary  of  Rib  River  .... 


Bristow  Creek 
Wing  Creek  . . 
Bishop  Branch 


Head  of  Deer-skin  Rlv 

Deer  Skin  River 

Deer  Skin  River 

Head-waters  of  Bruel  River. 
Lake  near  State  Line,  Wis. . 


Mud  Lake  . . . 
Spring  Brook 


5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


35.000 
25.000 


Middle      Brch.,      EmbarassI 

River  '  10,000 

Tribs.,    South      Brch.,    Em-| 

harass  River 5 ,  000 


15,000 

5.000 
5,000 
5,000 


15,u00 

5.000 

5.000 

10.000 

I 

1      20.000 


7,500 
10.000 
lO.oOO 
10,000 
40,000 


77 , 500 

30.000 
20,000 


I  50,000 


Repobt  of  the  Commissionebs  of  Fisheeies. 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 

RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED.  1899— Continued. 

Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 

Where  Planted. 

1 
No.  of 
Fish. 

1 

WAUPACA  COUNTY— 

A   P.  Andrews.  Sheridan 

Harres  Creek  

2.500 

Fred  Johnson.  Sheridan 

Waupaca  Creek 

2.500 
2  500 

H.   Olfson.  Sheridan 

Waunaca  River   

Edward  E.  Browne^  Waupaca 

Emmons  Creek 

2,500 

Radley  Creek   

2.500 

Pest  House  Creek 

2.500 

W.  B.  Baker.  Waupaca 

Emmons  Creek 

5.000 

Radley  Creek   

2.500 

Geo.  N.  Jetfers.  Sheridan 

Steadman  Creek   

2.500 

Henry  Jeffers.  Sheridan 

Howard  Creek   

2,500 

W.  T.  Damke.  Tilleda 

North  Branch    of  Embarass 
River  

7,500 

Au£.  Ahlyrinson.  Pella 

Embarass  iRiver 

7.500 
10,000 
10.000 
( 

62.500 

2.500 

Arthur  Lindsay.  Manawa 

Ocrdensburs:  Creek 

Geo.  Dale,  lola  ^. 

WAUSHARA  COUNTY 

A.  Preno,  Coloma  Station 

Head  of  Waupaca  River  . . . 
Berr        .  eek   

Howard  Preno,  Coloma  Station  .... 

Mecan  River 

2,500 

F.  M.  Smith.  Coloma  Station 

S.  H.  Runnals,  Coloma  Station  .... 

Head  of  Mecan  River 

BIk  Sprins:  Creek 

5.000 
2.500 

Thos.  Fearne,  Coloma  Station 

Mecan  River 

10.000 

Li.  W.  Beach.  Hancock 

Little  Roch-a-cris  Creek  .... 
Big  Roch-a-crls  Creek 

< 
Uthmelr  Creek 

5  000 

W.  H.  Campfleld.  Hancock 

5.000 

WOOD  COUNTY 

Fred  Bauer.  Marshfleld 

32.500 
5.000 

E-  C.  Post.  Marshfleld  

Foesstenberg's  Ck 

Pour  Mile  Creek 

5,000 

W.  W.  Meade.  Centralia 

5.000 

Ben  Hanson.  Centralia 

MosGuito  Creek   

5.000 

H.  C.  Timm.  Centralia 

Tributary     of     Four     Mile 

Creek   ., 

Moccasin  Creek  

• 

T.  J.  Cooper,  Centralia 

5.000 
5.000 

Joe.  Bogoger,  Centralia 

Moccasin  Creek  

5.000 

Geo.  M.  Huntington.  Grand  Rapids  . 

Fourteen  Mile  Creek 

Five  Mile  Creek 

2,500 
2.500 

1. 

1 

40,000 

Total  distribution.  1899 

1,070,500 
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Report  ok  the  Commissioners  of  Fisiierifs. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


WALL-EYED  PIKE  PRY  PLANTED,   1899. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


BARRON  COUNTY— 

Wm.  Robinson,  Cumberland  . . . 

E.  A.  Palmer,  Turtie  Lake 

Albert  Rosenbush,  Turtle  Lake 

F.  C.  Wlckenburg,  Turtle  Lake 

P.  M.  Parker,  Rice  Lake 

D.  D.  Page,  Barron 


BAYFIELD  COUNTY— 

Frank  Hammill,  Cable 

J.  A.  Pettlngill,  Iron  River 

H.  C.  Hall,  Iron  River 

John  Brady,  Iron  River 

Ernest  Suave,  Iron  River  . , 

L.  H.  Lien,  Mason 

Saml.  Bower,  Birch  Lake  . 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— 

B.  X.  Adams,  Boyd  •. . . 

W.  J.  Ickstedt,  Boyd 

Jas.  T.  Joyce,  Eau  Claire 

A.  J.  McGllvary,  Chippewa  Falls 
A.  E.  Walrath,  Chippewa  Falls  . . 
P.  S.  Peterson,  Bloomer  

.    Elijah  Swift.  Eau  Claire 

C.  A.  Stanley,  Chippewa  Falls  . . . 

John  Ure,  Jr..  Badger  Mills 

Jas.  T.  Joyce,  Eau  Claire 


CLARK  COUNTY— 
Henry  B.  Eder,  Colby 


Geo.  L.  Jaques,  Nelllsville  . 
W.  L.  Morrison.  Nelllsville 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY- 
J,  A.  Collin,  Lodi  . . . 
W.  G.  Bissell.  Lodi  . 


Silver  Lake 

Horse-shoe  Lake   . 

Apple  River 

Little  Round  Lake 

Bear  Lake'. 

Guider  Lake   

Poskin  Lake 


Bass  Lake 

Roberson  Lake 
Spider  Lake  . . . 

Iron  Lake 

Crystal  Lake  . . 
White  River  .. 
Clear  Lake 


Pike  Lake  

Pike  Lake   

Chain  of  Lakes 

Sand  Lake  

Salesbury  Lake  

Duncan  Creek  Ponds 

Chain  o'Lakes 

Popple  Lake 

Lake  Hp.llie 

Chain  o'Lakes , 


1,760.000 

800 . 000 
200.000 
200.000 
200.000 
200,000 
240,000 
400,000 


South    Fork      of    fopple 

River  

Black  River 

Nelllsville  Pond  


Fish  Lp.ke 
Fish  Iwiake 


No.  of 
Fish, 


200,000 
240.000 
120,000 
120,000 
240.000 
440.000 
400 ,  000 


2.240.000 

140,000 
140,000 
400 ,  000 
240.000 
240.000 
320,000 
400,000 
320.000 
320.000 
400.000 


2,920,000 

140,000 
200,000 
200.000 


540,000 

280,000 
280,000 


560,000 


Report  of  the  Commissiokkrs  of  Fisheries. 
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Distributioti  of  Fish, 


WALL-EYED  PIKE  FRY    PLANTED,    1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 

J.  O.  Davidson,  Madison 

W.  S.  Manning,  Soldiers  Grove 

DANE  COUNTY— 

W.  J.  Nevin,  Madison   

C.  R.  Schepley,  Stoughton 

Frank  Suthers,  Madison  

DODGE  COUNTY— 

C.  F.  Wege.  Hustisford 

Theo.  P.  Hemmy,  Juneau 

DOOR  COUNTY— 
Henry  Overbeck,  Jr.,  Sturgeon  Bay. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY— 

N.  Luclns.  Jr.«  Solon  Springs 

DUNN  COUNTY— 

Chas.  Piers.  Menomonie   

EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY— 

W.  L.  Botsford.  Altoona 

Chas.  Stidlng,  Altoona 

Frank  Stevens,  Augusta  

FLORENCE  COUNTY— 

H.  D.  Fisher.  Florence 

Omer  Huff.  Florence 

GRANT  COUNTY—     . 

J.  P.  Each.  Muscoda 

Thomas  McDonald,  Lancaster 


'     t 


Mill  Pond  on  Klckapoo  R. 
Kickapoo  River  Mill  Pond 


280.000 
140.000 


Planted  in  Lake  Mendota. 
Planted  !n  Lake  Monona  . 

Lake  Kegonsa 

Lake  Monona  

Lake  Mendota 


Rock  River 
Rock  River 


Sturgeon  Bay 


420.000 

910,000 

700,000 

280.000 

1,200,000 

1.640,000 


4,730,000 

280 , 000 
630,000 


Upper  St.  Croix  Lake  . . . . 


I 


910.000 
700,000 

400,000 


A  Lareg  Pond  (no  name)  .|      200,000 


Eau  Claire  River 
Five  Mile  Lake  i . 
Two  Mill  Ponds  . 


200 , 000 
200,000 
200,009 


Fisher  Lake 

Keyes  Lake 

Two  small  spring  lakes 


Brunners  Lake 

Little  Platte  River 
Grant  River 


600,000 

560,000 
560,000 
280,000 

1,400.000 

140,000 
140,000 
140,000 


420,000 


_J 
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Report  of  the  Comuissionebs  of  Fisheries. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 

« 

WALI/-EYED  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED,    1899— Continued 

• 

Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 

■    "  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
Fish. 

OREEN  COUNTY— 

H.  C.  Putnam^  Brodhead 

Suear  River 

1 

1 

420.000 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY— 

C.  P.  Hazletine.  Dartford 

Green  Lake 

700  000 

IOWA  COUNTY 

Wm.  C.  Neffert.  Arena 

Rockwell  Slousrh  . . . 

1 

140  000 

IRON  COUNTY— 

Geo.  H.  Foster,  Hurley 

liake      tributary,    Manito-i 
wish  River ' 

480.000 

JACKSON  COUNTY— 

W.  G.  Stolts.  Taylor 

Mill  Pond  on  Trempealeau | 
River -  - 

140  OOf^ 

A.  C.  Anderson.  Taylor 

Trempealeau  River  . 
Sauaw  River 



140.  Od<) 

R.  D.  Squires,  Black  River  Falls 

200,000 

F.  W.  Cole,  Black  River  Falls 

Black  River 

200.000 

Rock  River 

...... 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— 

H.  J.  Grell.  Johnsons  Creek 

680.0t>(i 
140.000 

H.  Grube.  Watertown 

Rock  River ' 

140.000 

John  Kessler,  Watertown 

Rock    River      above 
Dam ^ 

the 

140.000 

Orln  Cramer,  Lake  Mills 

Rock  Lake 

700.000 

H.  C.  Christians.  Johnsons  Creek  . . 

Rock  River  

140.000 

John  Lindeman.  Ixonia 

Rock  River   

280.000 

John  Grimms.  Jefferson 

Rock  River  

70  000 

Silver  Lake 

KENOSHA  COUNTY— 

F.  H.  Schenning,  Silver  Lake 

Henry  Benedict,  Genoa  Junction  . . , 

1,610,000 

700.000 
350,000 

350.000 

1 

Benedict  T-#ake 

Browns  Lake 

Post  Lake   

LANGLADE  COUNTY— 

C.  W.  Manev.  Elcho 

1,400,000 

280.000 
280.000 

Anton  Follstad   Elcho 

Otter  Lake 

560.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


WALL-EYED  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED.    1899— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


1 


Where  Planted. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY— 

O.  Londo,  Tomahawk 

H.  A.  Atcherson,  Tomahawk 

O.  F.  Headstream.  Tomahawk 

W.  H.  Flett.  Merrill 

MANITOWOC  COUNTY— 

J,  Koping,  Steinthal   

MARATHON  COUNTY— 

J.  H.  Blanchard,  Colby 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY—. 

Elmore  Robinson.  Westfleld 

Jacob  Fenner,  Westfleld 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY— 

Cornelius,  Wheeler,  National  Home. 

MONROE  COUNTY— 

F.  K.  Randall.  Sparta 

Fred  Gross.  Sparta  

OZAUKEE  COUNTY— 

A.  R.  Boermer.  Cedarburg 

F.  G.  Schuette,  Cedarburg 

PEPIN  COUNTY— 
■  A.  C.  Huleatt,  Arkansaw 

POLK  COUNTY— 

E.  A.  Scharin.  Balsam  Lake 

H.  M.  Webb,  Amer y : . 

Wm.  Stowell,  St.  Croix  Falls 

J.  N.  Johnson,  Osceola 


Londo's  Lake 

Forest  City  Lakes 

Clear  Lake 

Clear  Lake 


Cedar  Mill  Pond 


Eau  Plelne  River 


.  1 


I 


Mud  Lake   

Mill  Pond  at  Westfleld  . . . 


Swan        and      Cemetery 
Lakes   


Perch  Lake 

La  Crosse  River 


Cedar  Creek  Mill  Pond  . . 
Cedarburg  Mill  Pond 


Mill  Pond  on  Lower  Ark- 
ansaw Creek 


I 


Sand  and  Balsam  Lakes  .. 

Sommerfield  I>ake 

Poplar  Lake   

Poplar  and  Sand  Lakes  . . 


No.  of 
Fish. 


140,000 
140.000 
140,000 
280,000 


700.000 
140,000 

140,000 


140,000 
140,000 


280,000 


350.000 


280,000 
280,000 


560,000 

140,000 
140,000 

280.000 


240,000 


160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 

640,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


WAL.L-EYED  PIKE  FRY   PLANTED,    1899— Continued. 


Name  ?Jid  Address 
of  Applicant. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY— 

O.  J.  Een,  Amherst 

Louis  Zlmmer,  Stevens  Point 

Frank  PIck.ert.  Stevens  Point 
Carl  O.  Doxrud.  Nelsonville  . 


PRICE  COUNTY— 
Hugn  Boyd,  Flfield 


RACINE  COUNTY— 

Rev.  T.  Jacobs, 'Burlington 
Barney  Lavin,  Kansasville  . 
Y.  P.  Thompson,  Racine  . . 


ROCK  COUNTY— 

Richard  Valentine,  Janesville 


ST.  CROIX  COUNTY— 

E.  J.  Dimmick.  New  Richmond 
Michael  Steckmeyer,  Roberts  . 

Jas.  Dunning,  Burkhardt 

R.  W.  Hedback,  Star  Prairie  . . 


SAUK  COUNTY— 
W.  J.  Nevln.  Madison 

SAWYER  COUNTY— 
H.  B.  Shue,  Hayward  . 


Wm.  Hogue,  Hayward 
H.  N.  Berry,  Hayward 


SHAWANO  COUNTY— 

F.  W.  Humphrey,  Shawano  . 

F.  R.  Schneider,  Regina 

M.  E.  Schneider,  Wittenberg 
W.  A.  Gralapp,  Wittenberg  . 


Where  Planted. 


Ebert  Lake   

Wis.  River  between  Clark 
and  Whiting's  Dams  . . . 

Wisconsin  River   

Waupaca  River  


Pelican  Lake 


Brown's  Lake 
Eagle  Lake  . . 
Root  River  . . . 


Rock  River 


Pine  Lake   

Twin  Lakes  . . . 
Perch  Lake  . . . 
Lake  Hedbacks 


Devils  Lake 


Round  I^ake  — 
Spider  Lake  . . . 
Long  Lost  Lake 

Round  Lake 

Stony  Lake 


Shawano  l^ake 
Lake  JColpack  , 
Wilson's  Lake 
Wilson's  Lake  . 


No.  of 
Fish. 


280 ,  000 

280 , 000 
280.000 
140 , 000 

980,000 

140,000 


280 . 000 
350, 00<- 
140.000 


770.000 
280 , 000 


200.000 
200,000 
240.000 
240.000 


880.000 
700.000 


400.000 
400,000 
400.000 
400.000 
400.000 


i  2. 000. 000 


I 


1.400,000 
280.000 
280.000 
280.000 

2,240.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


WALI/-EYED  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED,    1899— CJontinued. 

_ 


Name  a.nd  Address 
of  AppHcant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY— 
M.  B.  Heinen,  Random  Lake  . 

TAYLOR  COUNTY— 

Frank  N.  Cleveland,  Medford 

TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY— 
T.  E.  Shappee,  Independence 

VILAS  COUNTY— 

Harvey  Selleck,  Minocqua  . . . 

Jacob  Morey,  Minocqua 

D.  B.  Kennedy,  Minocqua  .... 

C.  H.  Leary,  Minocqua 

S.  Johnson,  Ea^le  River 

G.  H.  Kordenant,  Minocqua  . . 
Salsich  and  Wilson,  Star  Lake 

D.  B.  Harvison,  Star  Lake 

Alex.  Blue^  Star  Lake 

J.  J.  McDonald,  Sayner 

A.  J.  Harding,  Sayner  

Jas.  Nevin,  Madison  

Jas.  Carlin^  Ashland  

W.  H.  Cannon,  Madison 

WALWORTH  COUNTY— 

John  Porter,  Lake  Beulah 

W.  A.  West,  Elkhom , 

Sasre  and  Co.,  Delavan , 

WASHBURN  COUNTY— 

.  Andrew  Ryan,  Shell  Lake 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 

K.  E.  Clough,  Richfield 

M.  Wilson.  Hartford  

Fred  Wolfrum*  West  Bend  . . . 
P.  W.  Hams,  West  Bend 


jtvandom  Lake 
Lake  Twelve  . 


Nigger  Lake 


Independence  Pond 


Minocqua  Lake 

Minocqua  Lake  

Tomahawk  Lake  

Tomahawk  Lake  

Finger  Lake   

Green  Lake 

Lawler  Lake 

Kewaugesauger  Lake 

Plum  and  Partridge  Lakes 
Little  Muskellunge  Lake.. 

Star  Lake : 

Plum  Lake 

Plum  Lake 

Planted  in  Pine  Lake 

Lake  near  State  Line 

Clear  Lake 


Lake  Beulah  .... 
Lauderdale  Lakes 
Delavan  Lake 


Little  Long  Lake 


Frieses  Lake 

Pike  Lake   

Little  Cedar  Lake 
Little  Cedar  Lake 


140,000 
140,000 

2hi;,000 

140,000 

140,000 


350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
140,000 
140,000 
70,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140.000 
700,000 
400,000 
700,000 


4,800,000 

420,000 
700,000 
700,000 


1,820,000 
400,000 


280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


WALLrEYED  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED.    1899— Continued. 


Name  an4[  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


1 

I     No.  of 

Fish. 


Little  Cedar  Lake 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Con. 

W.  E.  Wolf  rum.  West  Bend 

Chas.  Suckow,  Barton   j  Milwaukee  River  . 

John  Rosenheiraer,  Schleisingerville    Big  Cedar  Lake  . . 

Little  Cedar  Lake 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY— 
Brad.  Young,  Oconomowoc 


J.  McRandles,  "JVaukesha 

B.  Vanderpool,  Delafleld 

Louis  Kuntz,  Delafleld  

C.  W.  Fraser,  Menomonie  Falls  . . . 


WAUPACA  COUNTY— 

Edward  E.  Browne,  Waupaca 


Enor  Lynch,  Crystal  Lake 


W.  L.  Wilson,  Saxeville 

A.  C.  McComb,  Oshkosh  . . . 
Chas.  B.  Smith.  Embarass 
Arthur  Lindsay,  Manawa  . , 
A.  Weinmann.  Jr..  lola  ... 


S.  C.  Nessling,  Waupaca 


WAUSHARA  COUNTY— 
D.  W.  Jones,  Wild  Rose  . 
S.  Van  Rosen,  Wild  Rose 
C.  A.  Smart,  Wild  Rose  . . 
F.  M.  Clark,  Wild  Rose  . . 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY— 
John  Maag,  Oshkoeh   . . 


WOOD  COUNTY— 

Geo.  B.  McMillan,  Centralia 
A.  M.  Muir,  Centralia 


LaBelle  Lake  .... 
Oconomowoc  Lake 
Nemahbin  Lake  . . 
Pewaftkee  Lake  . . 
Nagawlcka  Lake  . 
Nagawicka  Lake  . 
Lake  Five 


Gilbert  Lake 
Round  Lake  . 
Coosel  Lake  . 
Silver  Lake  . 


I- 


Startton  Lake 

Pine  Lake   

Clear  Lake 

Mirror  Lake  , ., 

Twin  Lake .' 

Crystal  Lake 

Long  Lake  

Clover  Leaf  Lakes 

Embarass  River 

Little  Wolf  River 

Little    Wolf  River    above 

Reamer's  Dam   

Chain  o'Lakes 


280,000 
280.00 
350,000 
350,000 

2.380,000 
700,000 
350,000 
350.000 
420,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 

I  2,660,000 

70.000 

70,000 

70,000 

70,000 

70.000 

70,000 

140.000 

700.000 

280,000 

140.000 

140.000 
1,400.000 


I  3.220.000 

140,000 
140.000 
140,000 
140.000 


i 


560.000 


Planted    In    Lake      Win- 
nebago  I  7.000,000 


Wisconsin  River 
Beron  Mill  Pond 


140.000 
140,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 

• 

WALI/-EYBD  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED,    189^— Continued. 

» 

Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 

1 
1 

Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
FislL 

WOOD  COUNTY— Con. 

H.  H.  Voss.  Grand  Rapids 

Hursley  Mill  Pond 

Wisconsin  River 

140,000 

J.  E3.  Brazeau.  Grand  Rauids 

140,000 

Geo.  M.  Huntixifii:on.  Grand  Rapids  . 

Wisconsin  River 

140,000 

H.  C.  Timm,  Grand  Rapids 

Mill  Pond  on  Wis.  River. . 

1 

140,000 

Total  distribution,  1899 

840.000 
60,190,000 

•  •       •■•••••>•••>••      ....      •• 
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KePORT    or   THE    COMMISSIOXEKS    OF    FlSKEI2rF-5s- 


Distrihuiion  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY   PLANTED,  1900. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


BAYFIELD  COUNTY— 

O.  W.  Taylor,  Ashland  Junction 


Where  Planted. 


j     No.  oC 
Fish. 


ASHLAND  COUNTY— 

M.  J.  Hay  den,  Ashland 

Hugo  Schmidt,  Glidden  . . . 

Louis  A.  Maier,  Mellen 

H.  L.  Drake,  Mellen 

Theo.  R.  Yankee,  Ashland  . 

W.  O.  Nohl.  Ashland 

Geo.  Sell,  Glidden  

John  J.  Hayden,  Butternut 

BARRON  COUNTY— 

J.  E.  Horsman,  Rice  Lake  . 
M.  P.  Barr>',  Rice  Lake  . . 
Geo.  Anderson,  Rice  Lake  . 

E.  K.  Brayton,  Rice  Lake  . 
D.  W.  McClench,  Rice  Lake 
N.  W.  Heintz,  Rice  Lake  . . 
C.  H.  Cleveland.  Rice  Lake 

C.  A.  Stark,  Rice  Lake 

Chas.  T.  Nunn,  Rice  Lake  . 
Harry  Halverson,  Dallas  . . 
Seaver  Seaverson.  Dallas  . . 

D.  A.  Russell,  Dallas 

K.  Espeseth,  Dallas 

Ole  Hanson,  Dallas 

DeWitt  Post,  Barron 

D.  D.  Page^  Barron 

T.  W.  Borum,  Barron 

W.  O.  Hood,  Barron 

F.  F.  Morgan,  Cumberland  . 


Trib.,  White  Rirer 

E.      Fork    of      Chippewa! 

RiTer ' 

Devils  Creek 

Saw  Mill  Creek | 

Drake  Creek 

Spille  Creek   \ 

Trout  Creek 

Magee  Creek 

Brunnie  Creek 


I 


Silver  Creek   

Brown's  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Tuscobia  Creek 

Cobb  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Hickey  Creek 

Singles  Creek 

South  Sioux  Creek 

Spring  Creek , 

North  Pine  Creek 

South  Pine  Creek 

Doe  Creek  

Pine  Creek   

Barkers  Creek  

Brown's  Creek 

Four  Mile  Creek 

Johnson  Creek  

Four  Mile  Creek 

Anderson  Spring  Brook 
Miller  Creek 


Fish  and  Pine  Creeks 


C.  Livingston,  Cable i  Nelson  Creek 

Bert  Robinson,  Washburn Sioux  River  . 


Four  Mile  Creek 


10.000 

5,000 
5.000 
2.500 
2,500 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 


45,000 

2,500 

2.50G 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2.500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2.500 

2.500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

5,000 

2.500 

2,500 

5.000 

5,000 

5.0OO 


65.000 

5,000 
5,000 
2.500 
2,500 


Repobt  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


BAYFIELD  COUNTY— Con. 

J.  L.  Sayles,  Pratt 

Estabrook  and  Olson  Fur  Co.,  Wash 
burn 

O.  C.  Williams.  Iron  River 

John  Brady,  Iron  River 

P.  Hammill,  Cable 


BUFFALO  COUNTY— 

Henry  Roettiger,  Fountain  City  ... 


L.  P.  Hunner,  Alma 

D.  J.  McKenzle,  Alma  

C.  S.  Kenyon,  Gilmanton 

X  W.  Whelan,  Mondovi ... 

John  D.  Pace,  Mondovi 

John  Maloney,  Mondovi 

Thomas  Wai'd,  Mondovi 

Carl  Holmes,  Mondovi  

J.  M.  Pratt,  Gilmanton 

CALUMET  COUNTY— 

M.  V.  McMuUen,  Brillion 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— 

F.  W.  Hanzlik,  Chippewa  Falls 
P.  H.  Lindley,  Chippewa  Falls 

5 


Eighteen  Mile  Creek 
Twenty  Mile  Creek  . 
Long  Lake  Branch  . 


Long  Lake  Branch 

Sweeden  Creek 

Iron  River  

Head-waters,  Iron  River 
Nemacogin  River 


Right    and      Left    Brchs., 

Eagle  Creek   

British  Valley  Creek 

Hevers  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

Bates  Creek ' 

Trout  Creek    

Waumandee  Creek  

Waumandee  Croek  

Mill  Creek  

Lincoln  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

Trout  Creek   

Turner  Valley  Creek 

Hedley  Creek  

Elk  Creek   

Hay  Creek 

Fifteen  Mile  Creek 

Armour  Creek 

Ford  Creek   

Mill  Creek   

Pratts  Creek 

Elk  Creek 

Oilman  Valley  Creek 


Spring  Creek 


Hay  Creek  . 
Trout  Creek 


2,500 
2,500 
2,500 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,o00 


57,500 


6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,00ft 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


81,000 
6,000 


5,000 
10,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    1900— Continued. 


Name  ?Jid  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— Con. 
E.  H.  Rodgers,  Bloomer  . . 


E.  E.  Oilman,  Drywood 
S.  A.  Loper,  Stanley  . . 


Louis  Mittermeyer,  Boyd 
L.  G.  Chasman,  Stanley 

E.  A.  Martin,  Cadott 

H.  S.  Adams,  Boyd 

S.  R.  Kafser,  Cadott 

Wm.  Gilbert,  Cadott 


CLARK  COUNTY— 

Chas.  Servaty,  Neillsville  . , 
Herman  Banderob,  Thorpe 

John  Moore,  Thorpe 

John  G.  Owen,  Owen 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— 

F.  H.  Smith,  Pardeeville 

R.  W.  Drinker,  Kilbourn  City 

Guy  C.  Pierce,  Kilbourn  City 
J.  M.  Powers,  Prairie  du  Sac 
W.  G.  Bissell,  Lodi 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 
J.  O.  Davidson.  Madison 


Tim  Garrity,  Soldiers  Grove 


Conroy  Creek 

Cusman  Creek 

O'Neil  Creek 

Russel  Creek 

Tributary    of  E?.u     Claire 

River  

Shilts  Creek 

Otter  Creek 

Spring  Brook 

Hay^  Creek ! 

tBrueh  Creek j 

Clear  Creek 


Atley  Peterson,  Soldiers  Grove  . . . . 


DANE  COUNTY— 

A.  Stout,  Albion  

Ernest  Knudson,  Mount  Vernon 
John  Vilberg,  Mt.  Horeb 


Poney  Creek 

Banderob  Creek 

Moore  and  Foley  Creeks 
Britt  Creek  


Tributaries  of  Fox  River 

Barrets  Creek 

Fitzgerald's  Creek 

Twin  Valley  Creeks 

Spring  Creek 

Spring  Creek 


Johnson  Creek  

Bear  Creek  

Johnson  and  Bear  Creek 

Knapp  Creek 

Soldiers  Grove  Creek  . . . 
Trout  Creek    


.! 


Albion  Creek I 

West  Branch  of  Sugar  R.  .1 
Elvers  Mill  Creek 


2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
5,000 

5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
7,500 
5.000 
2.500 
2,500 


60.000 

6.000 
5.000 
^,000 
5.000 


21,000 

6.000 
3,000 
3.000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 


30,000 

3.000 
3,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 


30,000 

6.000 
6,00^ 
3,000 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
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Distribution  of  Fi^h, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED.    1900— ConUnued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  AppHcant. 


Where  Planted. 


DANE  COUNTY— Con. 
S.  A.  Brltton,  Mt.  Horeb 
P.  A,  Sletto,  Mt.  Horeb  . . 
N.  C.  Evans,  Mt.  Horeb  . . 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY— 

N.  Ifucins,  Jr.,  Solon  Springs 


Nick  Anderson,  Lake  Nebagamon 


J.  A.  Sidney,  Poplar 


DUNN  COUNTY— 

Gus  Helium,  Menomonle  — 
John  Steele,  Menomonle  . . . 
M.  A.  Hanson,  Menomcmie  . . 

Chris.  Pauly,  Menomonle 

Victor  Deslmral,  Menomonle 
L.  InKrahaitl,  Menomonle  . . . . 

Clifford  Catt,  Red  Cedar 

O.  J.  Olson,  Colfax 

P.  J.  Basner,  Wheeler 

F.  Suthers,  Madison  


John  J.  Olsen.  Colfax 
Hans  M.  Olsen,  Colfajc 
Jens  J.  Olsen,  Colfax  . . 


Erbe  Creek 

Noon  Creek 

Amberger's  Creek 


Brule  River 

Ox  Creek   , 

Poplar  River  — 
Blue-berry  v/reek 
Johnson  Creek  . 
Poplar  River 


Brush  Creek  

Gilbert  Creek   

Elk  Creek   

Irvine  Creek  

Annls  Creek  

HaJ]  Creek 

Fall  Creek  

Larson  Creek   

Beever  Creek  

Trout  Creek  (near  Colfax, 

Wis.) 

Eighteen-mile  Creek 

Olsen  Creek 

North  Branch  of  Eighteen- 


mile  Creek 

,  Prank  J.  Hones,  Colfax '  Eighteen-mile  Creek 


I.  Sprague,  Prairie  Farm 
A.  G.  Butterfield,  Tonnar 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY— 
B.  A.  Bnfflngton,  Eau  Claire 


Dahuly  Creek  . . . 
Vance  Creek  . . . . 

Hfiy  Creek 

Little  Pine  Creek 


B.  S.  Phillips,  Eau  Claire 


Five  Mile  Creek  . . 

Coon  Creek  

Clear  Creek  

Seven  Mile  Creek 
Ten  Mile  Creek  . . 
Trout  Creek   


No.  of 
Fish. 


3,000 
3.000 
3,000 


24,000 

7,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
5,000 


30.000 

3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 

7.500 
2,500 
2.500 

2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 


63,500 

2.500 
2.500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
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Repokt  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  PRY  PLANTED.    1900— ContiDued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


I 

I     No.  of 

!     Pish. 

i 


BAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY— Con. 
Marsh&ll  Cousins,  Eau  Claire 


W.  J.  Rolland,  Eau  Claire 
W.  L.  Botsford.  Altoona  . . 


Frank  Schule,  Altoona 


William  Swanke,  Fall  Creek 

G.  E.  Bartz.  Fall  Creek 

John  Lehn,  Fall  Creek 


FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY— 

H.  C.  Eversz,  Ripon 

•  W.  T.  Runnals,  Ripon 

H.  L.  Barnes,  Ripon 

L.  E.  Reed,  Ripon 

E.  J.  Burnside,  Ripon 

T.  S.  Chittenden,  Ripon 

•Ed.  F.  Relchmott,  Ripon 

Chas.  L.  Handt,  Fond  du  Lac  . . . 
Thomas  A.  Watson,  Fond  du  Lac 

C.  W.  Keyes,  Fond  du  Lac 

H.  R.  Potter,  Fond  du  Lac 

Simon  Schafer,  Fond  du  Lac 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Fond  du  Lac  . . . 


Ed.  Hay  den,  Byron 


Henry  Rucks,  Fond  du  Lac 


GRANT  COUNTY— 

S.  J.  Hasler,  Muscoda 

Ernest  Heim,  Muscoda 

F.  Murley,  Boscobel 

F.  W.  Schmitt,  Boscobel 

J.  E.  Hughes,  Boscobel A 

Chas.  G.  Kretch,  Boscobel 

W.  J.  F.  Nauert.  Boscobel   . . . 

Wm.  Wagner,  Boscobel 

Louis  Kraut,  North  Andover  . . 
John  J.  Ryan,  North  Andover  . 
J.  L.  Morkin,  North  Andover*. 


Eighteen  Mile  Creek 

Rock  Creek  

Nine  Mile  Creek 

Six  Mile  Creek 

Nine  Mile  Creek 

Nine  Mile  Creek 

Six  Mile  Creek 

Bear  Grass  Creek  . . 

Sand  Creek  

Black  Creek 


Henderson  Creek 

Daking  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Roy  Creek 

Snake  Creek 

Falrwater  Creek   

Fowls  Creek 

Eden  Creek 

Empire  Creek 

Empire  Creek 

Empire  Creek 

Empire  Creek 

Parson  Creek   

Camp  Ground  Creek ] 

Tributary    of    Milwaukee  j 

River   

Camp  GrL  :nd  Oreek 


Wall  Branch 

Waters  Creek 

Owens  Creek 

Dell  Branch 

Sealey  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Wall  Branch 

Crooked  Creek  . . . 

Miller  Creek 

Muscallonge  Creek 
Heilerman  Creek  . 


2,500 
2.5O0 
5,00u 
•2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 


42.500 

6.000 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
6.000 
3.000 
6.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3.000 

6.000 
6,000 


66,000 

6.000 
6,000 
3.00C' 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
6.000 
3.000 


ReFOBT  of  the   CoMMISSIONEItg   OF  FISHERIES. 
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IHatribution  of  Fish.               '■-    '* 

?^"] 

BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,   1»00— Continaed. 

Name  and  Addreas 
«            of  Applicant. 

Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
Fish. 

GRANT  COUNTY— Con. 

Reeves  Ryan,  North  AndoTer 

J.  T.  Chapman,  Plattevllle 

Rattle-snake  Creek 

Mound    and  Block    House 
Creeks 

8,000 
6,000 

Fritz  HoDPe.  Platteville 

Block  House  Creek 

Big      and    Little      Green 
Rivers  . . . .» 

Honey  Creek 

6,000 

John  Kelley.  Woodman 

6,000 

GREEN  COUNTY— 

P.  H.  White.  Monroe 

63,000 
6,'000 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY— 
T.  W.  Hamilton,  Berlin 

Herrington  Creek  

Perses  Creek , 

3.000 

3.000 

Geo.  W.  Morton.  Berlin 

Herrington  Creek  

Willow  Creek 

6,000 

Wm.  Stewart.  Berlin 

1          6,000 

Head  of  Otter  Creek 

Bloots  Creek 

IOWA  COUNTY— 

S.  W.  Reese.  Dodireviile 

18,000 
9.000 

6,000 

M   C.  Mclntvre.  Avoca 

Swinehearts  Creek  

Lynch  Creek 

>          6.000 

O    T)    Masten    Mineral  Point: 

3.000 

Chas.  Hormmg,  Mineral  Point 

W^m    P   Bliss    Mineral  Point 

Bersr  Creek   

1          3,000 

Motley  Creek   

3.000 

Wm.  P.  Gundry,  Mineral  Point 

N   T   Martin   Mineral  Point 

Small  Spring  Creek 

Salmon  Branch 

3,000 
[           3.000 

W.  G.  Hales.  Mineral  Point 

A     AudIp    IVIlnprftl   Point 

Carpenter  Creek   

Lynch  Creek 

3,000 
3,000 

Fred  Motley,  Mineral  Point 

.Tohn  Reese   Dodeeville 

Hewett  Branch 

3,000 

Sand  Creek  1 

6.000 

« 

Harker  Creek  

6,000 

Stevens  Creek   

3.000 

1 

Donelas  Creek   

• 

JACKSON  COUNTY— 

A    1C    Tftmes    Melrose                   

60,000 
3.000 

• 

Snauldine:  Creek   

Pleasant  Creek 

3,000 
3,000 

W.  P.  Buchanan.  Sechlerville 

Gay  R.  Sechler,  Sechlerville 

1 

Harvey  A.  Bates,  Sechlerville 

T^ne  Creek   

6.000 

McWilliams  Creek 

North-West  Branch 

Lowe  Creek ,  >-. 

3.000 
3.000 
6,000 
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Keport  or  THE  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 


Distribution  of  Fish, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED.    1900--Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applioant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


JACKSON  COUNTY— Coa. 
W.  G.  Stolts.  Taylor  . . . . 


Fayette  Dudley,  Alma  Center 
A.  C.  Anderson,  Taylor 


R.  K.  Frost.  Millston 

R.  D.  Squires,  Black  River  Falls 


W.  F.  Gearing,  Melrose 

H.  J.  Ormsby,  Black  River  Falls 


Freeman  P.  Gate.  Melrose 
E.  E.  Moore,  Merrillan  . . . 


French  Creek 

Iron  Creek 

Judklns  Creek   

Pine  Creek j 

French  Creek I 

Pigeon  Creek   j 

Squaw  Creek j 

Allen  Creek | 

Snow  oreek 

Popple  Creek   

Squaw  Creek  : 

Town  Creek 

Fuller  Creek 

Douglas  Creek  ( 

Spaulding  Branch 1 

Wrights  Creek ] 

Van  Hessett  Creek  .... 


JUNEAU  COUNTY— 

Chas.  F.  Kauftman.  Hlllsboro 


J.  E.  Daly,  Necedah  

Jas.  Shanks,  Strong's  Prairie 

F.  M.  Canfield.  Necedah 

Jas.  T.  Campbell,  Necedah  . . . 

S.  H.  Reed,  Necedah 

A.  W.  Christianson,  Necedah 

F.  M.  Reed,  Necedah 

Wm.  G.  Merrill,  Necedah 

F.  E.  Hurd.  New  Lisbon 


I 


Jerome  O'Connor,  Camp  Douglas  . .  • 
W.  C.  Brawley,  Camp  Douglas 


C.  J.  Phillips,  Camp  Douglas 


J.  M.  Barlow,  New  Lisbon 


I 

I- 

West^outh      Branch      of| 

Baraboo  River | 

Schoonover  Creek \ 

Gllson  Creek I 

Granby  Creek j 

Brigham  Creek 

North  Creek   

White  Creek 

Schoonover  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

Houghton  Creek. 

Fountain  Cree); 

Little  Beaver  f  >eek  . . . 
Little  Fountain  Creek  . . 

Hewin  Creek 

Swanets  Creek 

Smiths  Creek   

Lews  Creek 

Aliens  Creek 

Rocky  Creek 

Bee  Creek   .  .• I 

Little  Leomonweir  Creek  | 

I" 


3,000 
3.00^) 
12,000 
3.000 
3,000 
6,00*) 
3.00^1 
3.000 
3,00« 
9,00i' 
S.OOr. 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.OO0 
6.000 
3,000 


99,000 

6. 00-) 
6.000 

3,00) 
3.000 
3.00-> 
3.OO0 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
9.000 
6.000 
6.000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.00rt 
,3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
6.000 

84,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  PRY  PL  VNTED,    1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Addre&s 
of  Applicant. 


1 


Where  Planted. 


LA  CROSBE  COUNTY— 
Geo.  G.  Barber,  Mindora 


Ondin  Evanson,  West  Salem 

Henry  Genske,  Burr  Oak 

Wm.  Smith,  Bangor 


Alex.  Johnson,  West  Salem 


Jas.  McCord.  La  Crosse 


A.  Hirshheimer.  La  Crosse 


D.  W.  Bradley!  La  Crosse 


J.  J.  Hogan,  La  Crosse 

J.  K.  Johnson,  West  Salem 


Wm.  Smith.  Bangor 


W.  J.  Scott.  Madison 


LA  PAYETTE  COUNTY— 

Thomas  A.  Connelly.  Fayette 

Michael  Derrick.  Fayette Murphy's  Branch 

Derrick  Branch   . 


Brown's  Greek  

West  Coolie  Creek 

Halfway  Creek 

Daves'  Creek 

Fish  Creek 

Dutch  Creek 

Dutch  Creek 

Barkley  Creek   

McKinley  Creek 

Martin  Creek 

Jones  Creek 

Krauls  Creek   

Fishback  Creek 

N.  Brch.,  Coon  Creek  . . . 

Riley  Creek 

N.  and  S.  Brchs..    of  Chip- 
monk  Creek  

Fishback  CreeK   

McKinley  Creek 

Gills  Cooley  Creek 

McEldowney  Creek 

Fiah  Creek 

Dutch  Creek  

Bums  Creek  

Big  Creek 

Mormon  Cooley  Creek  . . 
Gills  Creek 


LANGLADE  COUNTY— 
Geo.  W.  BumelU  Oshkosh 
John  E.  Martin,  Antigo  . . 
H.  Babcock.  Neenah 


Evergreen  River 
Evergreen  River 
Evergreen  River 


LINCOLN  COUNTY— 
Alex.  P.  Empey.  Merrill  . 
Lew.  Heilman.  Merrill  . . 
Geo.  A.  Fashdoy,  Merrill 


Hay-meadow  Creek 

Barn'a  Creek 

Spring  Creek 


No.  of 
Fish. 


3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 

3,000 
3,000 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
3 ,  000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6.000 

6,ooa 


93,000 

6.000 
6,000 


12,000 

12,500 

7.500 

10.000 


30.000 

6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
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Disttibtdion  of  Fish, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,   1900— ConUnued. 


Name  aaui  Address 
oi  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


1 

I    No.  of 

I    BIbIl 


LINCOLN  COUNTY— Con. 

John  Van  Hecke,  Merrill 

H.  D.  Dudley,  Merrill  . .  .• 

F.  H.  Marheine«  Clifford 

MARATHON  COUNTY— 

A.  L.  Kreutzer.  Wausau 

'Neal  Brown,  Wausau 

Geo.  A.  Kreutzea^  Athens 

H.  J.  Blanchard,  Colby 

MARINETTE  COUNTY— 

E.  H.  Schwartz,  Marinette 

Geo.  W.  Taylor.  Marinette  

H.  P.  Clute.  Marinette 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY— 

Riley  Collins,  Westfield  

Frederick  Wacholz.  We&tileld  . . . . 

Meinke  and  Behm.  Westfield 

Albert  Rosenbaum,  Westfield 

F.  W.  Meinke,  Westfield 

L.  W.  Hettinger,  Westfield 

Abe.  Hammond,  Liberty  Bluff  . . . . 

G.  A.  Crawford,  Westfield 

Wm.  Gunderjahn,  Liberty  Bluff  . . 

W.  F.  Ogle.  Packwaukee 

C.  F.  Foy,  Packwaukee 

W.  J.  Ogle,  Packwaukee 

R.  L.  Nickerson,  Packwaukee  . . . . 

C.  H.  Kempley,  Packwaukee 

MONROE  COUNTY— 

F.  K.  Randall,  Sparta 

D.  A.  Baldwin,  Sparta 

Fred  Gross,  Sparta 

John  O'Brien,  Sparta 


1 

;■ 
I 

«eates'  Creeic | 

Prairie  River  and  Tribs  .  .| 
South  Fork  of  Some  Creek! 


I 


Plover  River  and  Tribs 
Plover  River  and  Tribs  . . ! 

Black  Creek  | 

Dill  Creek  I 


North  Brch..  Beaver-  Ck. 

Thunder  River 

Hand-saw  Creek   

Beaver  Creek 

Left-foot  Creek    '. . 


Booth  Creek   

Wacholz  Creek 

^Kurth  Creek 

Shatzke  Creek   

Duck  Creek I 

Cave  Creek  ! 

Smith  Creek  \ 

Newton  Creek •. . . 

Craffee  Creek  

King  Creek   

Cheney  Creek 

Nut  Creek  

Little  Neenah  Creek 

Ennis  Creek   


Squaw  Creek  . 
Indian  Creek  . 
Swamp  Creek 
Leon  Creek  . . 
Beaver  Creek 


6,000 

30,000 

6,000 


54,000 

15,000 

15.000 

5.000 

5,000 


40 1 000 

6.00*) 
16,000 
12,000 

9.000 
15,000 


57.000 

3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
6.000 
3.000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
6.000 

54,000 

6.000 
3.000 
3.00n 
3.000 
3,00.) 
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DiriribtUion  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    IdOiV-Contlnued. 


Name  and  Addrem 
of  Applicant 


Where  Planted. 


MONROE  COUNTY— Con. 
G.  If.  Newton,  Sparta  ... . 
W.  O.  Bartlett,  Sparta  . 

Paul  Schaller,  Sparta  ... 
Chas.  Marquette,  Kendall 

Chas.  Todd,  WUton 

Saml.  Sloggy,  Ontario  . . 

Saml.  Cholvln,  Ontario  . . 
Wm.  Fleting,  Tomah 

Wm.  Scholtz,  Tomah 

Fred  Eldredge,  Tomah  . . 

G.  A.  Leak,  Tomah 

Clarence  Wells,  Tomah  . . 
M.  L.  Hineman,  Tomah  . . 
D,  T.  Moseley,  Warrens  . 


I 


OCONTO  COUNTY— 
.Tohn  J.  Hof,  Sobieski  . . . 

PEPIN  COUNTY— 

Hiram  Potter,  Pepin 

Hiram  Filler,  Pepin  

Wm.  H.  Smith,  Eau  Galle 


Sargent  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Swamp  Creek  .... 
Little  Silver  Creek 
Brainard's  Creek  ; 

Foxes'  Creek 

Tralnor's  Creek  . . 

Brush  Creek 

Billings  Creek 

Moore's  Creek   . . . 

Cook  Creek  

Billings  Creek 

Brush  Creek  

Mill  Creek 

Mud  Creek *. . 

Deer  Creek  

Council  Creek  .... 

Tar  Creek  

Sparta  Creek 

Squaw  Creek 

Council  Creek 

West  Creek , 

Middle  Creek 


PIERCE  COUNTY— 

H.  G.  Eklund,  Moeville 

Frank  Alexander,  Rock  Elm 
A.  O.  Belfanz,  Rock  Elm  . . , 

W.  C.  Condit,  Rock  Elm 

W.  H.  Radschlag,  Rock  Elm 
Frank  Horn,  Rock  Elm 


Little  Suamico  River 


Bogus  Creek  

Roaring  River    

Ix>st  Creek : 

Big    and    Little    Missour! 
Creeks  


Little  Trimbelle  Creek 

Plum   Creek    

Little  Missouri  Creek  . 

Plum   Creek    

Cave  Creek   

Missouri  Creek 


No.  of 
Fish. 


3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
8,000 
6,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
/  3,000 
3.000 
6.000 
3,000 
3,000 


93,000 
6,000 


3,000 
3.000 
6,000 

5,000 


17,000 

6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
3,000 
3,000 


7* 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED.    1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


PIERCE  COUNTY— Con. 

J.  W.  LoBsey,  La  Crosse 

W.  W.  Walsingham,  Ellswortn 

M.  M.  Walters,  Ellsworth 

F.  D.  Lord,  Ellsworth 

Nils  P.  Haugen.  River  Falls  . 

E.  A.  Tobey,  River  Falls 

C.  R.  Morse,  River  Falls 


POLK  COUNTY— 

Marion  Howe,  Inlet 

PORTAGE  COUNT* — 

J.  N.  Ranbeck,  Peru  

Henry  Stoltenberg,  Nelsonvllle 

A.  C.  Wilson,  Amherst 

John  Een,  Amherst 

Louis  Zimmer,  Stevens  Point 

A.  J.  Anderson,  Amherst 

A.  M.  Nelson,  Stevens  Point 

Fred  Minnebeck,  Stevens  Point 


PRICE  COUNTY— 

H.  L.  Wartenberg,  Fifleld 

Rublee  A.  Cole,  Milwaukee  . . 

RACINE  COUNTY— 

Geo.  E.  Quinn,  Caldwell   

RICHLAND  COUNTY— 
A.  D.  Waterma,  Lone  Rock 

J.  L.  Hodson,  Lone  Rock 

Geo.  Jameson,  Lone  Rock  ... 
H.  W.  Haskell,  Sr.,  Lone  Rock 

C.  S.  Fuller,  Lone  Rock , 

A.  J.  Dlckerson,  Lone  Rock  . . . 
Omer  Allison,  Buckeye 


I 


Rush  River 

I^st  Creek 

Trimbelle  Creek 

Little  Trimbelle  Creek 

Nyes  Creek 

Kinnickinnic  River  . . . 

Tids  Creek 

Kinnickinnic  River  . . . 
South  Fork   


Wolf  Creek 


Tribs.,  Tomorrow  River  . 
Tributary      of    Waupaca 

River  

Tomorrow  River   , 

Een  Creek 

Little  Plover  River 

Tomorrow  River   

Linwood  Creek 

Little  Plover  River 


Price  Creek 

Little  Betsy  Creek 


Beardsley  Spring 


Four  Spring  Creek  . 
Booth  Hollow  Creek 

Fayin  Creek 

Carroll  Creek  

Big  Bear  Creek 

Big  Bear  Creek 

Hollenbeck  Creek  . . 
Fancy  Creek  


15,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 


93.000 


5,000 


6,000 

6.0OO 
6.0OO 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.0OO 


48,000 

5,000 
5.000 


10,000 
6,000 


3.000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    1900--Contlnued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 


Where  Planted. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY— Con. 

K.  C.  Smith,  Richland  Center 

''W.  A.  McNulen.  Richland  City 

Frank  Bowen,  Richland  Center  .... 

W.  H.  Devoe,  Richland  Center 

C.  C.  Fries,  Richland  Center 

S.  A.  J.  Bird,  Richland  Center  , . . . . 

C.  E.  Dosch,  Richland  Center 

Earl  Walter,  Viola 

L.  Barber,  Viola 

Chas.  H.  Kinzie,  Richland  Center  . . . 

R.  P.  Clark,  Viola 

J.  H.  Frazier,  Viola 

ST.  CROIX  COUNTY— 

F.  P.  Gray,  Hudson 

S.  W.  Bandy,  Hudson  .  ^ 

Otto  W.  Arnguist,  Hudson 

John  Quaid,  Star  Prairie 

J..E.  Jones,  Hudson 

P.  B.  Day,  New  Richmond 

S.  C.  Boardman,  New  Richmond  . . . . 

J.  O.  Wilford,  Baldwin 

Fred  Horshman,  Lost  C^'eek 

S.  L.  Pickett,  Wilson 

P.  E.  De  Mllle,  Baldwin 

S.  S.  Holmes,  Baldwin 

A.  J.  Flemington,  Glenwood 

Kitl.  Stensrud,  Glenwood 

O.  S.  Follansbee,  Glenwood 

SAUK  COUNTY— 

R.  P.  Perry,  Reedsburg 

E.  G.  Stolte,  Reedsburg 

H.  Scherve,  Reedsburg 

Jas.  A.  Roberts,  Reedsburg 

B.  D.  Sherwood,  Spring  Green  .... 

John  E.  Morgan,  Spring  Green 

E.  J.  James,  Spring  Green 

Ben  Davis,  Spring  Green 

B.  J.  Farr.  Prairie  du  Sac 


Butcher's  Branch  . 
Buck-horn  Creek  .. 

Acky's  Creek 

Willow  Creek 

Hawkins  Creek  . . , 

Brush  Creek  

Fancy  Creek 

Sharps  Branch  . . . 

Trout  Creek   

Bishop  Creek  

Big  Willow  Creek 
Loveless  Creek  . . . 
Benn  Creek 


Willow  River 

Willow  River 

Willow  River 

Sucker  Branch  

Willow  River 

Ten-mile  Creek 

Ten-mile  Creek 

Wood's  Creek 

Lost  Creek 

Wilson  Creek 

Rush  River, 

Timberlake  Creek  . . 

John's  Creek 

Little  Beaver  Creek 
Sand  Creek  


Copper  Creek  

Narrows  Creek 

Copper  Creek  

Ely's  Creek  

Bear  Creek 

Wilson  Creek  

North  Honey  Creek 

Snead  Creek 

Wilson  Creek  

Otter  Creek 


No.  of 
Fish. 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 


63.000 
5,000 
b.OOO 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 


70,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,vU0 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

30,000 
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Report  op  the  Commisbioneks  op  Fishebies. 


Distribution  of  FisK 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED.    1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 


SAWYER  COUNTY— 
Robert  C.  Pugh,  Hayward 


SHAWANO  COUNTY— 

Hugh  R.  EdwardR.  Whltcomb 

E.  Elefson.  Eland 

H.  R.  Fuller,  Eland 

W.  J.  Hagen,  Eland 


SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY— 
T.  C.  Sharpe,  Elkhart  Lake 


TAYLOR  COUNTY— 

Jas.  H.  McManua.  Rib  Lake  . 

John  C.  Lee,  Medford 

J.  C.  Hobbs,  Medford 

Frank  N.  Cleveland,  Medford 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY— 
J.  J.  Fernholz,  Arcadia  .... 

John  F.  Case.  Arcadia 

Fred  Wiffle,  Arcadia 


VERNON  COUNTY— 
C.  T.  Shannon,  Westby  . 
M.  B.  Davidson,  Westby 


C.  J.  Skough,  Westby 

A.  H.  Dahl.  Westby 

F.  A.  Chase.  ViroQiia 

C.  D.  Williams.  ViroQua  . . 
Frank  S.  Mott.  Viroqua  . . . 
Hans  Sjerve,  Westby  . . . . 
J.  K.  Schreiner,  Westby  . . 
J.  J.  Midthum.  Readstown 
H.  A.  Lombard,  La  Farge  . 

G.  W.  Henika.  Readstown 


Otis  Warner,  Stoddard 


I 


Where  Planted. 


McDermott  Creek 
Ayers  Creek  


Whltcomb  Creek  

Norrie  Creek 

Eland  Creek  

Branch  of  Embarass  River 


Mullet  Creek 


James  Lake 
Mink  Creek 
Mink  Creek 
Mink  Creek 


Branch  of  Cowles  Creek 
American  Valley  Creek  . 
Meyers  Valley  Creek  ...,.( 


( 


C.  W.  Reeve.  Readstown Brookville  Creek 


Upper  Spring  Creek 

West  Fork  of  West  Kicka 

poo 

Heiren  Springs  

Skaaland  Creek 

Bishop  Branch 

South  Bad-ax 

Springfield  Branch 

Thorpe  Creek 

Bagley  Creek  

Mill  Creek  '. 

Lower  Bear  Creek 

Otter  Creek 

Day  Creek 


Warner  Creek 


I 


No.  of 
Fish. 


2,600 
2.500 


5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 


20.000 
12,000 


10,000 
2.500 
5.000 
5.000 


22.500 

«,000 
6.000 
6.000 


18,000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

6,000 

6,003 

6,000 

6.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3 .  000 

3,000 

3,00'i 

3.000 

3.000 

6.000 


60.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    1900— Coatinued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


1 


Wberfe  Planted. 


YILAS  COUNTY— 

M.  H.  Barnum.  Minocqua 

E.  S..  Brown,  Star  Lake 

V.  C.  Langley,  Star  Lake 

Alex.  Blue,  Star  Lake 

Wm.  Eckles.  Star  Lake  •. 

Salslch  and  Wilson,  Star  Lake 

M.  F.  Doyle,  Minocqua 

WALWORTH  COUNTY— 

C.  B.  Alrick.  Whitewater 

Edward  McDougall,  Whitewater  . . 

Chas.  S.  Weeks,  Whitewater 

T.  D.  Weeks.  Whitewater 

Ed.  Hahn   Whitewater 

H.  L.  Halverson.  Whitewater 

H.  D.  Winne,  Whitewater 

W.  C.  Cuman,  Whitewater 

J.  E.  Reynolds,  Whitewater 

E.  D.  Fiske,  Delavan 

J.  A.  Collins.  Delavan 


WASHBURN  COUNTY— 
Geo.  Tozer.  Spooner  .... 
Wm.  Busch.  Spooner  .... 
Geo.  W.  Harmon,  Spooner 
E.  M.  Tallman,  Spooner  . 
Wm.  Kellene.  Spooner  . . 

J.  J.  Hohl,  Minong 

G.  F.  Duncan,  Spooner  . . 
Andrew  Ryan,  Shell  Lake 


Little  Tomahawk  Creek  . . 

Mercer  Creek 

Bucktaban  Creek 

Lost  Creek 

Langley  Creek  

Bucktaban  Creek 

Plum  Creek 

Little  Tomahawk  Creek  . . 

Harris  Creek 

Galloway  Creek  

Bluff  Creek   

Bradway  Creek 

Territorial  Creek 

Goulds  Brook 

Caswell  Creek 

Steel  Creek  

Steel  Creek 

Cox  Creek  

Bunker  Creek 

Turtle  Creek  and  Tribs  . . 

Bunker  Creek  

Coal  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Mud  Creek 

Little  McKay  Branch  . . . . 

Tozer  Creek 

Little  Frog  Creek 

Potato  Creek   

New  Knapp  Creek 

Sawyer  Creek 

'  Bashaw  Creek 

Dahlstorm  Creek  

Beaver  Creek  


No.  of 
Fish. 


6,000 
3,000 

6,000 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 


45.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


48.000 

2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2.500 
5,000 
2,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 

2,500 


40,000 
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Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    1900— Continued, 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY— 
T.  H.  Carlin,  North  Prairie 
Wm.  H.  Tuohy,  Eagle 


J.  M.  Pereles,  Milwaukee 

J.  R.  Dittrich,  Oconomowoc 

Chas.  Pink,  Oconomowoc 

Dr.  F.  F.  Machus,  Oconomowoc 
Danl.  Crowley,  Mukwonago 


WAUPACA  COUNTY— 
Geo.  Dale,  lola 


L.  M.  Jackson,  Manawa 


A.  M.  Peterson,  Scandinavia 
C.  H.  Anderson,  Scandinavia 


Chas.  Austin,  Cedar  Lake  . . . 

O.  J.  Olfson,  Sheridan 

H.  Olfson,  Sheridan   

Edward  E.  Browne,  Waupaca. 


WAUSHARA  COUNTY— 

M.  Westover,  Pine  River 

Frank  Chace,  Pine  River 

Fred  Dewey,  Pine  River 

Truman  Sears,  Pine  River 

Bert  Smith,  Coloma  Station 

Bartz  Bros.,  Coloma  Station 

F.  M.  Smith.  Coloma  Station 

B.  L.  Dulin,  Coloma  Station 

H.  J.  Hawkins,  Coloma  Station  . . 
Thomas  Fcarne,  Coloma  Station  . 
John  Shorey,  Coloma  Station  . . . . 
William  Smjth,  Coloma  Station  .. 

W.  H.  Campfleld,  Hancock 

J.  W.  Gray,  Hancock 

L.  W  .Beach,  Hancock 

Chas.  C.  Rod&ers,  Richford 


Where  Planted. 


Scupernong  Creek 

ling's  Creek 

Eagleville  Creek  . . 
Minnehaha  Creek 
Schufelt  Creek  . . . 
Battletown  Creek  . 
Benders  Creek  . . . 
Mystic  Springs  . . . 


> 


No.  of 

Fish. 

6,000 

3,000 

3.000 

*  6,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

6,000 

Head-waters,       Waupaca 

River   

South    Branch    of    Little 

Wolf  River 

James  Creek 

South- West      Branch    of 

Little  Wolf  River 

Van  Ostrands  Creek 

Silver  Creek   

Waupaca  River 

Emmons  Creek 

Radley  Creek  

Pest-house  Creek 


;- 


Carpenter's  Spring  . . . 

Chace's  Creek   

Lower  Pine  River 

Little  Spring  Creek  . . . 

Chaffee  Creek   

Petwood  Creek 

Cawlin  Creek   

Lunch  Creek 

Willard  Creek 

Hall  Creek 

Rochaciis  Creek 

Wedde  Creek   

McCann  River 

Big  Rochacris  Creek  . . 
Little  Rochacris  Creek 
Runnals  Creek  


33,000 


6.000 

6,000 
6,000 

6,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
3.000 
3,000 


54,000 

3.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
o.OOO 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3.000 
6,000 
b,000 
3.000 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
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• 

Distribution  of  Fish. 

• 

• 

BROOK  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,    1900— Continued. 

Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 

Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
Fish. 

1 

WAUSHARA  COUNTY— Con. 

•     Otto  Bartels.  Richford 

Whalley  Creek 

i 

1 

3,000 

M.  A.  Fuller,  Hancock 

Theo.  Wedde,  Richford 

H.  C.  Rhode.  Wautoma 

Little  Rochacris  Creek  . . . 

Wedde  Creek   

Lunch  Creek 

3,000 
6,000 
6,000 

Gilbert  Tennant,  Wautoma 

W.  A.  Edwardfi,  Wautoma 

Lunch  Creek 

Pine  Creek 

1           6.000 
6.000 

W.  H  Berray.  Wautoma 

Decker  Creek  

White  River 

6.000 

.  Ja6.  T.  £3H«peon.  Wautoma 

6,000 

Mecan  River  

1           6,000 

L.  Evans.  Wild  Rose 

Clayton  Creek 

3,000 

D.  W.  Jones.  Wild  Rose 

South  Brch.,  Pine  Creek. . 
Jones  Creek 

3,000 

S.  Van  Rosem.  Wild  Rose 

1           3.000 

C.  A.  Smart.  Wild  Rose 

Evans  Creek 

3,000 

F.  M.  Clark,  Wild  Rose 

Willow  Creek  

3,000 

) 

East  Fork,  Black  River  . . 
Two-mile  Creek  

WOOD  COUNTY— 

Oftelie  and  Stondahl,  Madison  

A.  D.  Hill.  Grand  Rapids 

126,000 
6,000 
6,000 

Geo.  M.  Huntinirton.  Grand  Rapids  . 

Harvey  Creek 

6,000 

A.  M.  Muir.  Grand  Rapids 

Four  Mile  Creek  

Harvey  Cre^k 

3,000 

3,000 

W.  C.  Martin.  Grand  Rapids 

Four  Mile  Creek  

1 

3,000 

TotAl  distribution.  1900 

27 , 000 
2,243,000 
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Sepobt  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 


'■\> 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 

Where  Planted.           j 

No.  of 
Fish. 

1 

ADAMS  COUNTY— 

J^sse  Kent.  Strongs  Prairie 

Orlando  Mathews.  Big  Flats 

Nelson  Creek  

Fourteen-mile  Creek 

Devacusa  Creek 

1 

1 

1           4.000 
1           2.000 
'           2.000 

ASHLAND  COUNTY— 
Theo.  R.  Yankee,  Ashland 

BARRON  COUNTY— 

J.  E.  Horsman,  Rice  Lake 

E.  A.  Palmer.  Turtle  Lake 

F.  Hildebrandt,  Rice  Lake 
D.  D.  Page,  Barron 


Stony  Brook 


W.  O.  Hood,  Barron 
G.  S.  Pratt,  Barron  . 


BAYFIELD  COUNTY- 
J.  L.  Sayles,  Pratt  . 


Miller  Creek 

Beaver  Brook 

Deitz  Lake  and  Creek 

Miller  Creek 

Englert  Creek 

Miller  Creek  

Miller  Creek 


BROWN  COUNTY— 

A.  Bungener,  Green  Bay  . 

BUFFALO  COUNTY— 
C.  S.  Kenyon.  Oilman  ton 
J.  W.  Whelan,  Mondovi  . . 


Eighteen-mile  Creek 
Twenty-mile  Creek  . 


Ellis  Brook 


John  D.  Pace.  Monodvi  . 

John  Maloney,  Mondovi 
Thos.  Ward,  Mondovi  . 


Carl  Claflin,  Mondovi  . 
J.  M.  Pratt,  Oilman  ton 


Herman  Kolb,  Alma 


Mill  Pond 

Rossman  Creek  . . 
Fifteen-mile  Creek 

Hayes  Creek 

Armour  Creek 

Dutch  Creek 

Ford  Creek  

Mill  Creek 

Dillion  Creek 

Pratts  Creek 

Elk  Creek   

Trout  Creek   

Schultz  Creek  .... 
Pine  Creek 


I 


8.000 

4.000 

6.000 

4,000 

4,000 

2.000 

2,000 

4,000 

4.000 

26,000 

4.000 
6.000 


10.000 

4,000  : 


4.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
4.000 
2,000 
2,000 

32.000 


Repokt  of  the  Commissionees  of  Fisheries. 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— Gontln«ed. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— 

F.  W.  Jenkins,  Chippewa  Falls 

G.  L.  Christianson.  Bloomer  . . 
£.  H.  Rodgers,  Bloomer 


CLARK  COUNTY— 

J.  F.  Konecny,  Dorchester 
J.  J.  Servaty,  Neillsville  . . 
Chas.  Servaty,  Neillsville  . 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— 

S.  H.  Hindes,  Lodl 

L.  N.  Coapihan,  Wyocena 

E.  HInkson,  Poynette 

Rockafellow  and  Son,  Fall  River 
W.  G.  BIssell.  Lodi 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 

J.  W.  Lewis,  Bell  Center 

Atley  Peterson,  Soldiers  Grove 
J.  O.  Davidson,  Madison 


I>ANE  COUNTY— 

O.  R,  Herring,  Cross  Plains 

35.  D.  Herring,  Cross  Plains 
H.  H.  Willard,  Mazomanie  . 
Chas.  Butz  Jr.,  Mazomanie  . 
JBS.  Kenney,  Mount  Horeb 
C  A.  Hanan,  Oregon 


I>ODGE  COUNTY— 
J.  V.  Northrup,  Waupun 


I>OOR  COUNTY— 

Robert  Logan.  Jacksonport. 

6 


Duncan  Creek 
Duncan  Creek 
Duncan  Creek 
Gunn  Creek  . . 


Eaupleine  River 
Hewett  Creek  . . 
Wedges  Creek  . . 


Spripg  Creek 

Rocky  Run 

Pine  Hollow  Creek  . 
Trib.  of  Crawfish  Ck. 
Spring  Creek 


Sand  Creek 

Soldiers  Grove  Creek 

Knapps  Creek 

Trout  Creek 


Head      of     Black     Earth 

Creek 

Head  of  Black  Earth  Ck. . 

Boyles  Creek 

Ryan  Creek 

Sugar  River | 

S.  Branch,  Bad-dish  Ck...| 


Rock  River 


Logan  Creek 


No.  of 
Fish. 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 


14,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


12,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 


20 , 000 

2,000 
8,000 
4,000 
4,000 


18,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 


24,000 
4,000 

8,000 
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BkPOBT   of  the    C0MXI68IONESS  OF  Fl8H£SI£e, 


Distribution  of  Fish. 

RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— Coatlnued. 

Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 

Where  Planted. 

1 

No.  of 
1     Fish. 

1 

DOUGIJVS  COUNTY— 

Gordon  Youne.  Gordon 

Island  Lakes 

Half-waj-  Lake 

Brule  River 

Ox  Creek 

1 

1 

8,000 

Henry  BeelinRer.  Superior 

i           4,000 

N.  Lucius  Jr.,  Solon  Springs 

i            6.000 
2,000 

Lambs  Creek   

Six-mile  Creek 

Nine-mile  Creek .* . . , 

Silver  Creek 

DUNN  COUNTY— 
L.  Incrraham.  Menomonie 

20,000 
4,000 

BAU  CTAIRE  COUNTY— 
Frank  Shule  Altoona 1. . . . 

4,000 

4,000 

FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY— 

John  Hill.  RlDon 

8,000 
2  000 

Powell  Creek 

2  000 

T.  S.  Chittenden.  Ripon 

Silver   Creek 

2.000 

H.  P.  Cody.  Ripon 

Silver  Creek 

2  000 

H  L  Barnes.  Rioon 

Silver  Creek 

2  000 

W.  R.  Brieten stein,  Fond  du  Lac  . . . 
Chas.  F.  Geisse,  Fond  du  Lac 

Fisher  Creek 

Trlb.,  Milwaukee  River  . . . 

Armstrong  Creek 

/.rmstrong  Creek 

Waubeno  Trib.,  Oconto  R. 

Hoosler  Creek 

4,000 
4.000 

FOREST  COUNTY^ 

John  Kiernan,  Armstrong  Creek  . . . 
P.  Shay,  Armstrong  Creek 

18,000 
10.000 
10,000 
20.000 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Johns,  Waubeno 

GRANT  COUNTY— 

S  .J.  Hasler,  Muscoda 

40.000 
6  000 

H.  E  M.  Briggs,  Muscoda 

Wall  Branch 

Honey  Creek 

Spencer  Creek i 

4  000 

GREEN  COUNTY— 
P.  H.  White,  Monroe 

10.000 
4  000 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY— 
Geo  W.  Morton,  Berlin 

2.000 

Frank  Morris,  Berlin 

Stevens  Creek 

Barnes  Creek 

2  000 

F.  W.  Catanch,  Berlin 

2  000 

1 
1 

»               * 

6,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Addreiss 
of  Applicant. 

1 

Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
Fish. 

IOWA  COUNTY— 
Adair  AoDle,  Mineral  Point 

Grabers  Creek 

4.000 

J.  M.  Mulhairn,  Mineral  Point 

Synches  Creek 

4.000 

Geo.  D  Masten.  Mineral  Point 

Berg  Creek 

4.000 

Jas.  A.  Clemenston,  Mineral  Point  . . 

Rock  Branch 

2.000 

Wm.  Cramer.  Jonesdale 

Spring  Branch 

4,000 

John  Tobin  Jonesdale 

Carters  Creek 

4.000 

Josephus  Bailey,  Cobb 

W.  E.  Williams.  Doda:e%'ille   

Head-waters,  Blue  River  . 
Spring  Creek 

4,000 
4.000 

Fred  Jewell,  Dodgeville 

Head  of  Pecatonlca  R.  ... 
Head  of  Pecatonlca  R.  . . . 
Mill   Creek 

4.000 

H.  M.  Jewell,  Dodeeville 

4.000 

John  Reese,  Dodeevllle 

8.000 

Spring  Brook* 

IRON  COUNTY— 

Calvin  Doriot.  Manitowish   

46,000 
'4.000 

JACKSON  COUNTY— 
J.  Ware,  Alma  Center 

Cisna  Creek 

4.000 

E.  A.  Miller  Hixton 

North  and    South    Brchs.,' 

Trempealeau  River 

Halls  Creek 

Fayette  Dudley,  Alma  Center 

4,000 
8,000 

JUNEAU  COUNTY— 
P.  F.   Rossman,  Elroy  . . . 
C.  F.  Kaufifman,  Hillsboro 


Carl  Bergman,  Lyndon  Station 
C.  J.  Phillips,  Camp  Douglas  . 


KEWAUNEE  COUNTY— 
P.  A.  Haevers,  Green  Bay 
E.  M.  Squier,  Casco 


LA  CROSSE  COUNTY— 
Mills  Tourtellotte,  La  Crosse 

Jas.  McCord,  La  Crosse 

A.  Hirshheimer,  La  Crosse  . . . 


N.  Brch.,  Baraboo  River  . . 
West- South  Brch.,  of  Bara- 
boo River  

Lyndon  Creek  

Fountain  Creek 

Aids  Creek  

Allen  Creek 


Clyde  Creek  . 
Decker  Creek 


Arutz  Creek 

Kralls  Creek  

N.  Brch.,  Coon  Creek  . . . 


16.000 

4,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 


20,000 

6.000 
6,000 


12,000 

4.000 
4,000 
4,000 


8-1        Repoet  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 


Distribution  of  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PL  ANTED,  1900— Continued, 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


LA  CROSSB  COUNTY— Con. 
Benedict  Ott,  I^  Crosse  . . . 
Jas.  J.  Hogan,  La  Crosse  . . 
Wm.  Smith,  Bangor 


LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY— 
M.  P.  Kennedy,  Gratiot 

C.  H.  Gribble,  Platteville   ... 
W.  E.  Robinson,  Blanchardvllle 
Jas.  Blanchard,  Blanchardville 

LANGLADE  COUNTY— 

Anton  Follstad,  Elcho 

C.  W.  Maney,  Elcho 

LINCOLN  COUNTY— 

A.  Howen,  Tomahawk 

W.  H.  Flett,  Merrill   

G.  A.  Fashdoy,  Merrill 

H.  Ackerman,  Merrill 

W.  H.  Bradley,  Tomahawk  . . . 

4 

MANITOWOC  COUNTY— 
Julius  Linstedt,  Manitowoc  . . . 
Rev.  H.  Mueller,  Larrabee  . . . 

MARATHON  COUNTY— 

Anton  Milanowskl,  Pike  Lake  . 

A.  L.  Kreutzer,  Wausau 

Neal  Brown,  Wausau 


Sand  Lake  Cooley 

Flshback  Ck 

Dutch  Creek 

Fish  Creek 

Big  Creek 

Burnham  Valley  Creek 


Craig  Creek 

Goose  Creek  

Block-House  Branch 

Soper  Creek 

Soper  Creek 


Seafeldt  Creek 
Clear  Lake  . . . 


Half-n^oon  Lake 

Prairie  River I 

Copper  Creek  | 

Spring    Creek  | 

Spring  Lake | 

Squaw  and  Pine  Creeks . . .  j 


East  Twin  River 

Tributary,  Manitowoc  R.. 


I 


Pike  Lake 

Plover  River  &  Trlbs 
Plover  River  &  Trlbs.. 


No.  of 

Fish. 


4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


2S,000 

2,000 
2.000 
4.000 
4,000 
4.000 


16,000 

4,000 
6.000 


10,000 

4,000 
S,000 
2,000 
4,000 
10,000 
4.000 


32.000 

8,000 
4,000 


12,000 

4.ooa 
lo.ooa 

10,000 


24,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


rainbow  trout  fry  planted,  1900— Cotttinued. 


Name  and  Addrcvs 
of  Applicant 


MARINETTE  COUNTY— 
Geo.  W.  Taylor,  Marinette 


F.  J.  Bartels.  Crivitz 


L.  F.  Hale.  Crivitz 


John  Underwood,  Wausaukee 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY— 

Thoe.  Wells  Jr.,  Ncshkoro  . . . , 

Wm.  Guderjahn,  Liberty  Bluff. 
'    A.  Hammond,  Liberty  Bluff  . . . 

J.  H.  Coon,  Oxford 

C.  Conger,  Oxford 

W.  Cummings,  Oxford 

Frank  Hopwood,  Oxford 

C.  H.  Kempley,  Packwaukee  . . 

A.  Rosenbaum,  Westiield 

L.  W.  Hettinger,  Westfield 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY— 
Frank  P.  Ziegler,  Milwaukee 

MONROE  COUNTY— 

Chas.  Todd,  Wilton   

Saml.  Sloggy,  Ontario 


H.  C.  Spaulding,  Tomah 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— 

GuBtave  Kloes,  Three  Lakes 


Wliere  Planted. 


N.  Brch.,  Beaver  Ck.   . '. . . 

Smith  Creek 

Shepherd  Creek 

Medicine  Creek 

N.  &  S.    Brchfl.,    Wausau- 
kee     

Little  Pike  River 

S.  Brch.,  Eagle  River 

Middle  Inlet 

S.  Brch.,  Pike  River 

Rush  Lake 


White  River 

Chaffee  Creek 

Crawford  Creek  . . 

Rock  Creek 

Durks  Creek 

Mill   Creek 

Bush  Creek 

Ennis  Lake 

Shatzke  Creek 

Upper  Duck  Creek 


W.  J.  Ogle,  Oxford  Hayes  Creek 


De  Nocn  Lake 


Thomas  Creek 
Brush  Creek  . . 
Billings  Creek 
Cooks  Creek  . . 
Moors   Creek 
Silver  Creek  . . 


Eagle  River 


No.  of 
Fish./ 


4,000 
4.000 
4,000 
4,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,000 
20,000 


60,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 


34,000 
4,000 


4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 


16,000 
4,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— ConUnued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY— 
A  H.  Pnpe,  New  London 

OZAUKEE  COUNTY— 
Ernest  G.  Memmler,  Thlensville  . . . 

PIERCE  COUNTY— 
C.  R.  Morse,  River  Falls 

E.  W.  Walsingham,  Ellsworth 

Nils  P.  Haugen,  River  Falls 

John  Stowell,  Martell 

0.  E.  Bonsner,  Martell 

H.  C.  Stark,  Martell 

Frank  Horn,  Rock  Elm 

J.  W.  Losey,  La  Crosse 

POLK  COUNTY— 
M.  Smith,  Osceola  Mills 

1.  N.  Bye,  Little  Falls 

PORTAGE  COUNTY— 

Benjamin  Fleming,  Amherst 

A.  M.  Nelson,  Stevens  Point 

John  Een,  Amherst 

John  S.  Loberg,  Nelsonville 

PRICE  COUNTY— 

Rublee  A.  Cole,  Milwaukee 

W.  P.  Sperry,  Phillips 

RICHLAND  COUNTY— 

H.  B.  Allen,  Richland  Center 

Henry  Berger,  Twin  Bluffs 

Christian  Berger,  Richland  Center.. 
C.  S.  Fuller,  Lone  Rock 


Madman  Creek 


Tributary, 
River.  .. 


Milwaukee 


No.  of 
Fish. 


Kinnickinnic  River 

South  Fork 

Brush  Creek  

Kinnickinnic    River  below 

the  falls   

Upper  Rush  River 

Iversou  Creek 

Rush  River 

Missouri  Creek 

Rush  River 


North  Fork  of  Bull  Brook  j 
Sucker  Branch  


Waupaca  River 

Rocky  Run  

Een's  Brook  . . . 
Waupaca  River 


Little  Betsy  Creek 

Tributary     of      Flambeau  j 

River 1 

Eagle  River  and  Tribs | 


Leatherberry  Creek 

Ash  Creek 

Ash  Creek 

Big  Bear  Creek 


4,000 


4,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4.000 

8^000 
4 ,  000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
20.000 


56.000 

4.000 
4.000 


S,OUO 

4.000 
4.000 
4,000 
4,000 


16,000 

4.000 

4,000 
20,000 


28.000 

2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 

RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED.  1900— Continued. 

Name  and  Address 
of  Api>licant. 

Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
Fish. 

1 

KICHIAND  COUNTY— Can. 

A.  D.  Waterman,  Lone  Hock 

H  W  Haskell.  Sr..  Lone  Rock 

Four  Spring  Creek 

Carroll  Creek 

2,000 
2,000 

A.  J.  Dlckerson,  Lone  Rock 

J   H   Sumner.  Lone  Rock 

Norwegian  Creek 

Doyle   Creek  

Venwood  Creek 

2,000 
2,000 
2.000 

M.  S.  Bowler,  Richland  Center 

Chaa.  H.  Kenzle,  Richland  Center. . . 

• 
Hans  Prederlckson.  Loyd 

Trib.,  Willow   Creek 

Little  Willow  Creek 

Kegons  Creek 

Willow  Creek 

4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2.000 

Trouble  Spring  Creek.  . . . 
Willow  River 

ROCK  COUNTY 

N.  T.  Slanson,  Evansvllle 

ST.  CROIX  COUNTY— 

O.  B.  Day.  New  Richmond 

28,000 
4,000 

4.000 

F.  F.  Gray,  Hudson  

Willow  River 

4.000 

Otto  W.  Amquist,  Hudson 

Willow  River 

4  000 

J.  C.  Harding,  Martel'l  

Upper  Rush  River 

Willow  River 

4.000 
4.000 

J.  E.  Jones,  Hudson 

S.  W.  Bandy,  Hudson  

Willow  River 

4.000 

1 

Wyoming  Creek | 

Wilson   Creek 

Fish  Lake 

Crystal  Lake 

SAUK  COUNTY 

J.  W.  Proctor,  Spring  Green 

L.  A.  Brown,  Spring  Green ^ 

W.  C.  Cook,  Prairie  du  Sac 

24,000 

4,000 
4.000 
4  000 

A.  G.  Baldwin,  Prairie  du  Sac 

4.000 

H.  M.  Mather,  Prairie  du  Sac 

Otter  Creek '. 

2.000 

E.  J.  Farr,  Prairie  du  Sac 

Otter  Creek 

Big  Creek 

4.000 

A.  A.  Brownell,  Reedsburg 

4.000 

E.  G.  Stolte.  Reedsburg 

Big  Creek i 

2  000 

Fred  Stewart,  Reedsburg 

Twin  Creek 

Beaver  Creek ' 

2  000 

F.  A.  Foes,  Reedsburg 

2  000 

Nemacogin  River 

N.  Brch.,  Embarass  River. 
Middle  Brch.,  Embarasa  . .' 

Comet  River 

SAWYER  COUNTY— 

Harry  Shue,  Hayward 

32 , 000 
40  000' 

SHAWANO  COUNTY— 

Wm.  Lelskau,  Blrnamwood 

R.  B.  Glaubitz,  Wittenberg 

Wall  Spauidlng    Lumber     Co.,  Osh- 
kosh 

4,000 
8,000 

8,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 

RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— Continued. 

Name  and  Address 

of  Applicant                        ! 

Where  Planted. 

;     No.  of 
Fish. 

1 

m 

SHAWANO  COUNTY— Con. 

W.  G.  Helns,  Wittenberg 

T    CI    'Rninn^kr    WitlenberCT • 

South  Brch.,  Embarass  R. 
Middle  Brch.,  Embarass  . 
Wolf  River 

4.000 

4.000 

D.  E.  Wescott,  Shawano 

10.000 

Mullet  River 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY— 

John  Grey,  Sheboygan  Falls 

H.  H.  Fieblg.  Sheboygan  Falls 

A.  A.  Meggett,  Madison 

T   'w   T^ofhonstpin    Scott 

38.000 
4.000 

Sheboygan  River  

Pieeon  River 

j             4.000 
4.000 

Batavia  Creek 

4.000 

W.  H.  Peterson,  Waldo 

jp    1  ^    r*fLrroll    Plvmouth 

Onion  River 

4.000 

Mullet  River 

4.000 

Molitors  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Dunn  Creek 

« 

TAYLOR  COUNTY— 

T.  G.  Jeffers,  Medford 

TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY— 
E.  F.  Clark,  Galesville 

24.000 
4.000 

4.000 
2  000 

F.  G.  Davis,  Galesville 

W   L   Ekem   Whitehall 

Beaver  Creek 

2  000 

Maars  Creek 

Bits    &    Little      Tamarack 

Creeks  

Elk  Creek 

2.000 

4.000 
4.000 

J.  H.  Sprecher,  Independence 

Chimney  Rock  Creek 

Otter  Creek 

4.000 

VERNON  COUNTY— 

H.  A.  Lombard,  La  Farge  

22,000 
2.000 

Bear  Creek 

2.000 

T  H  Frazier  Viola  '. 

Huffman  Creek 

4,000 

R   P   Clark   Viola 

Loveless  Creek 

'           2.000 

G.  W.  Henlka,  Readstown   

Brookville  Creek 

2.000 

Day  Creek 

1           2.000 

L    Barber    Viola 

Bear  Creek 

Jug  Creek 

West  Brch.,  Baraboo  River 

Skiing  Creek 

2,000 

H   K   Stratton   Viola 

2,000 

Wm    Lind    Hillsboro  

I           4.000 

1 

VILAS  COUNTY— 

W  J  Walsh  Eaele  River 

22.000 
4,000 

Chas.  Corrigan,  Woodruff  

East  Allequash  Ck 

4,000 
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Distribution  of.  Fish. 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 

Where  Planted. 

1    ' 

No.  of 
Fish. 

• 

VILAS  COUNTY— Con. 

C   J.  Coon   Woodruft 

• 

Trout  Creek 

4,000 

Oliver  Goff.  Woodruff 

Goffs  Creek 

4,000 

Fred  Morev.  Basle  River 

Deer  Skin  River 

Deer  Skin  River 

Rock  Creek  

4,000 

A.  McKinzie.  Eaele  River 

4,000 

John  Green.  Easrle  River 

4,000 

Harry  Jones,  Eagle  River 

Kentucky  Lake 

8,000 

Bent  Bros.,  State  Line 

Paul  Ledusere,  Woodruff 

D.  €i.  Sargent,  Conover 

Peter  Stein,  Star  Lake 

M.  H.  Barnum,  Minocqua  . . . . . 

E.  S.  Brown,  Star  Lake 

V.  C.  Langley,  Star  Lake 

Alex.  Blue,  Star  Lake 

Wm.  Eckels,  Star  Lake 

Salsich  and  Wilson 

J.  W.  Landt,  Star  Lake 

WALWORTH  COUNTY— 

Ed.  Hahn,  Whitewater 

Chas.  S.  Weeks,  Whitewater  . . 
Ed.  Engleretsend,  Whitewater 
H.  L.  Halverson,  Whitewater  . 

C.  B.  Alrick,.  Whitewater 

T.  D.  Weeks,  Whitewater 

A.  F.  Caldwell,  Whitewater  . . . 

T.  E.  Burrows,  Delavan 

J.  A.  Collins,  Delavan 

WASHBURN  COUNTY— 

W,  C.  Crocker,  Spooner 

Wm.  Busch,  Spooner 

Geo.  W.  Harmon,  Spooner 

G.  F.  Duncan,  Spooner 

Wm.  Kellene,  Spooner 

J.  J.  Hohl,  Minong 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY—. 
Anton  Thielman,  Richfield 


Black  Oak  Lake 

Crooked  Lake  

Muskrat  Creek 

Lake  Laura 

Little  Tomahawk  Creek 

Rock  Lake 

Lake  Laura 

Langley  Lake 

A  small  spring  lake 

Plum  Lake 

Lake  Agnes 


Gleason  Creek 

Andover  Creek  ..... 

Steele  Creek 

Spring  Creek 

Harris  Creek 

Territorial  Creek  . . . 

Gould '  Creek 

Bluff  Creek  ., 

Coal   Creek   

New  Discovery  Creek 


Lower  Potato  Creek 

Spring    Brook 

Yellow  River 

Randall  Creek 

Bussell  Creek 

Little  Frog  Creek  . . . 


Oconomowoc  R. 


4,000 
4,000 
10,000 
4,000 
8,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2.000 
4,000 
2,000 


82,000 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4 ,  000 
4,000 
4.000 


26,000 

4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 

4,oog 


26,000 

4,ooa 
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RAINBOW  TROUT  FTIY  PLANTED,  190a--Continiied. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY— 

H.  M.  Loibl,  Eagle 

Harry  Dreyer,  Waukesba  . . . 

A.  T.  Stebbins,  Eagle 

J.  McD.  Randies,  Waukesba 
Jas.  M.  Pereles,  Milwaukee  . 

J.  A.  Lins,  Eagle 

J.  R.  Dittrich,  Oconomowoc 
Cbas.  Pink,  Oconomowoc  . . . 
F.  F.  Machus,  Oconomowoc  . 


WAUPACA   COUNTY— 

H.  A.  Werner,  Clintonville  . 
G.  H.  Putnam,  New  London 


A.  Netzel,  Clintonville 

John  HIckey,  New  London 


C.  L.  Perry,  Marion 

O.  J.  Olfson,  Sheridan 

Wm.  Rutherford,  Waupaca 
E.  E.  Browne,  Waupaca  . . . 
A.  Weinmann,  Jr.,  lola...  . 


WAUSHARA  COUNTY— 

J.  W.  Hollenbeck,  Auroraville 

John  Fuller,  Spring  Lake 

Maurice  Morarity,  Rodney 

W.  L.  Roberts,  Wautoma 

A.  Preno,  Coloma  Station 

H.  F.  Bartz,  Coloma 

J.  H.  Hopper.  Coloma  Station  , 
Wm.  Smith,  Coloma  Station  . . . 
M.  A.  Fuller,  Hancock 


WOOD  COUNTY— 

Geo.  L.  Williams,  Grand  Rapids  . . . 

Geo.  W.  Baker,  Grand  Rapids 

W.  J.  Granger.  Centralia 

Geo.  M.  Huntington.  Grand  Rapids 


I 

I 
Where  Planted. 

I 

I 

Minnehaha  Creek  

Jericho  Creek 

Jericho  Creek ( 

Bidwells  Creek | 

Minnehaha  Sprin«;s | 

Brch.,  Scupemong  Creek  .  | 

Schuelfeldt    Creek | 

Bottletown  Creek j 

Bender  Creek  

Jones  Creek   | 

Caren  Creek ' 

Maple  Creek *. . .  | 

Hyde  Creek | 

Carew  Creek    | 

Maple  and  Rohan  Cks.  . . .  | 
North  Brch.,  Pigeon  R.  , . .  | 

Silver  Creek | 

Pear)  Creek | 

Fountain  Lake  and  Creek 
Comet  Creek 

•  r 

r 

I 

Willow  Creek 

Hills's  Lake 

Maars  Creek j 

Mecan  River ' 

Berry  Creek j 

Mecan  River | 

Mecan  River | 

Cowland  Creek | 

Little  Rochacrls  Creek  . . .  | 


Wisconsin  River 

Four-mile  Creek 

Branch  of  Four-mile  Ck. . 
Four-mile  Creek j 


No.  of 
Fish. 


2.000 
8.000 
2,000 
4.000 
6,000 
6.000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 


40,000 

4.000 
2,0ui> 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4.000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.OO0 
4,000 


34,000 

2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
8,000 
4.000 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 


28,000 

2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
2.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 

I 

Where  Plants. 

1 

* 

^WOOD  COUNTY— Con. 

A.  M.  Muir   Grand  Rapids 

Harvev  Creek 

J   B  Brazeau.  Grand  Ranids 

Wisconsin  River 

B.  F,  Haskins.  Centralia 

Nutter  Creek 

E.  A.  Benson,  Vesper 

Hemlock  Creek 

Total  distribution,  1900 


No.  of 
Fisb. 


2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
4,000 


18,000 


1,244,000 
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WALL-EYED  PIKES  FRY   PLANTED,    1900. 


Name  and  Address 
of  AppHcant. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


ADAMS  COUNTY— 
J.  E.  Engrlish,  Baraboo 

BAYFIELD  COUNTY— 
Henry  Sykes,  Bayfteld 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY— 
E.  X.  Adams,  Boyd  — 
W.  J.  lekstedt,  Boyd  . 
S.  R.  Kaiser,  Cadott  . . 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— 
Frank  Smith,  Pardeeville 


G.  W.  Deusen berry f  Pardeeville 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 
J.  O.  Davidson,  Madison 


DANE  COUNTY— 

F.  Suthers,  Madison 

C.  R.  Schepley,  Stoughton  . 
C.  L.  Valentine,  Janesville  . 
H.  C.  Netherwood,  iviadison 


DODGE  COUNTY— 
A.  Bachhuber,  Mayvillo  . . . 
M.  A.  Jacobs.  Beaver  Dam 
C.  F.  Wege,  Hustlsford  . . . 


FLORENCE   COUNTY— 
C.  O.  Coleman,  Florence  .  . . 
W.  W.  Noyes,  Forence  .... 
W.  B.  Kniskem,  Chica*:©,  111. 


FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY— 
Steffes  Brothers,  Wolf  Lake 


Emerick  hake 


350,000 


•  1 
I 
I 

Planted  in    Chequameg^onj 
Bay   i 


Pike  Lake 
Pike  Lake 
Pike  Lake 


3,00u.000 

210.000 
210,000 
280.000 

i 

I        700,000 
1 


Fox  River  above    Pardee- 
ville Dam 

Pardeeville  Lake 


350.000 
140.000 


I 


Kickapoo  River 


I 

Planted  in  Lake  Mcndota  | 

Lake  Kegonsa [ 

Lake  Waubesa | 

Lake  Wingra | 


Rock  River 

Beaver  Dam  I^ke 

Rock  River  

Hustlsford  Pond  . . 


490,000 
420.000 


7.000,000 
420,000 
420,000 
350,000 

8,190,000 

350.000 
700.000 
280,000 
140.000 


'  1.470.000 


Sea  Lion  Lake  . . . . 

Pattern  Lake 

Spread  Eagle  Lake 


I 


280.000 
280.000 
420,000 


I 

I 
Wolf  Lake | 


980,000 
420.000 
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Distribution  of  Fish, 


WALLrEYED  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


FOREST  COUNTY— 
A.  G.  Nagle,  Pelican  Lake 

GRANT  COUNTY— 

G.  W.  Fessel,  Muscoda  . . . 


GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY— 
C.  P.  Hazletlne,  Dartford 


A.  L.  Lund,  Cambridge 

V.  J.  Megowan^  Lake  Mills 

JUNEAU  COUNTY— 

F.  E.  Hurd,  New  Lisbon  . . . 


KENOSHA  COUNTY— 
F.  H.  Shennlng,  Silver  Like 
Robert  McKee,  Twin  Lakes 

KEWAUNEE  COUNTY— 
John  W.  Adams,  Kewaunee 

LANGLADE  COUNTY— 

V.  P.  Rath,  Bryant 

ThoB  Wilson,  Bryant 

E.  S.  Koepenick,  Kopenick  . 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


Pelican  Lake 


Inland  Lake 


560,000 


140,000 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— 

H.  C.  Christians,  Johnsons  Creek  . . . 


Green  Lake i  1,750,000 


Lake  Ripley 
Rock  River 
Lake  Ripley 
Rock  Lake  . 


Lemonwelr      River 
Pond 


Silver  Lake 
Twin  Lakes 


Seidl's  Lake 


H.  A.  Mueller,  Polar 


Lawrence  Lake 
Lawrence  Lake 
High  Lake  .... 

Long  Lake  

Bass  Lake  .... 
Muellers  Lake 


LINCOLN  COUNTY— 

B.  F.  Greyson. 'Tomahawk 1  Crystal  Lake 

Jas.  McBrlde,  Tomahawk Somo  Lake 


MANITOWOC  COUNTY- 
W.  F.  Pinnow,  Kiel  . . . 
Fred  Schmidt,  Rube  . 


Sheboygan  River 
English  Lake  . . . 


I 


and 


280,000 

280,000 

Id J. 000 

1.400,000 

2,240,000 

420,000 

1,750.000 
280,000 

2.030,000 
280.000 


140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
70.000 
70.000 
560,000 

1.120.000 

420.000 
350.000 


770,000 

140.000 
140,000 

280,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


WALLrBYBD  PIKB  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— <7onUnued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 


MARATHON  COUNTY— 

Wm.  Banch,  Wausau 

'  Peter  Reis,  w  ausau 

Louis  Marcheti,  Wausau 

Henry  Seim,  Wausau 

H.  J.  Blanchard,  Colby 

H.  B.  Bder,  Colby 

b.  F.  McMillan,  McMillan 

Anton  Milanowski,  Pike  Lake 

E.  A.  Rieteger,  Marathon 

John  Scubert,  Marathon 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY— 
J.  A.  Briggs,  Brlggsville 

Wm.  Ogle,  Oxford   

M.  Fisher,  Packwaukee  . 


OCONTO  COUNTY— 
Wm.  Balls,  Oconto  Falls 


PORTAGE  COUNTY— 

M.  S.  Murat,  Amhehst  Jctn.  . 
John  Een,  Amherst 


I 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 

Fish. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— 

Yawkey  Lumber  Co.,  Hazlehurst  . . 

OZAUKEE  COUNTY— 

Ernest  Alton,  Thiensvllle 


PRICE  COUNTY— 

Hugh  Boyd,  Fifleld 

W.  P,  Sperry,  Phillips ,. . 

J.  A.  Andrace,  Phillips 

C.  W.  Phelps,  La3  du  Flambeau.... 


RACINE  COUNTY— 

Chas.  M.  Simonsen,  Milwaukee 
Y.  P.  Thompson,  Racine 


Rib  River 

Wiscoi^sin  River 

Big  Rib  River 

Wisconsin  River 

Eupleine  River , 

South  Fork,  Popple  River 
Little  Eau  Pleine  River  . . 

Pike  Lake   

Rib  River 

Mill  Pond  on  Rib  River  . . 


I 


I^ke  Mason  . 
Wolf  Lake  . . 
Buffalo  Lake 


Gray  Lake 


Lake  Katheriene 


Milwaukee  River 


Lake  Emily 
Ricker  Lake 


Pelican  Lake 
Dantes  Lake 
Dantes  Lake 
Deer  Lake  . . 


280.000 
280.000 
280,000 
28u,000 
140.000 
140,000 
280.000 
140. OOO 
280,000 
280.000 

2,280,000 

420.000 
350,000 
420.000 

1.190,000 

210,000 


3o0.000 


280,000 


700,000 
210.000 


910,000 

280,000 
210.000 
210,000 
280.000 


Waubesee  Lake 

Root  River  above  the  Dam 
at   Horlicksville 


980,000 
280,000 
280,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


WALJL-EYBD  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED,  1900--Continued. 


Name  and  Address 
af  Applicant 


Where  Planted. 


RACINE  COUNTY— Con. 

C.  B.  McCanna,  Burlington 

Waller  and  Gettlngs,  Burlington  . . . 
J.  P.  Jentsch,  Tischigan 

RICHLAND  COUNTY— 

A.  M.  Rhollk,  Viola 

R.  P.  Clark,  Viola 

J.  H.  Frazier,  Viola 

ROCK  COUNTY— 

Richard  Valentine,  Janesvillo 

SHAWANO  COUNTY— 

H.  J.  Van  Vuren,  Seymour 

M.  E.  Schneider,  Wittenberg 

W.  G.  Heins,  Wittenberg 

J.  G.  Brunner,  Wittenberg 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY— 

Floyd  B.  Hessler,  Glenbeulah 

F.  L.  Carroll,  Plymouth 

W.  H.  Peterson,  Waldo 

J.  B.  Mertzig,  Random  Lake 

T.  C.  Sharpe,  Elkhart  Lfike 

M.  Orth,  Jr.,  Random  Lake 

A.  A.  Meggett,  Madison • 

TAYLOR  COUNTY— 

P.  N.  Cleveland,  Medford 

Henry  Wesle,  Medford ! . . 

VERNON  COUNTY— 

H.  A.  Lombard,  La  Farge 

VILAS  COUNTY— 

Salsich  and  Wilson,  Star  Lake 

D.  B.  Harvison,  Star  Lake 


Brown's  Lake  . 
Browns  Lake  . . 
Tischigan  Lake 


White's  Lake 
Whites  Lake 
Hulls  Lake  . . 


Rock  River 


Loon  Lake  . 
Wilson  Lake 
Wilson  Lake 
Wilson  Lake 


Cedar  Lake  

Cedar  Lake  

Onion  River 

Lake  /Twelve  . . . . 
Elkhart  Lake   ... 

Cedar  Lake  

Random  Lake  . . . 
Sheboygan  River 
Pigeon  River 


Nigger  Lake   . 
Poweirs  Lake 


1 


Kickapoo  River  Pond  . . 


Partridge  Lake    

Little  MuFkellnnge  Lake  . 


I 


No.  of 

Fish. 


560,000 
490,000 
280,000 


1,890,000 

140,000 
140,000 
140,000 

420,000 

280,000 


280,000 
140.000 
140,000 
140,000 


700.000 

350.000 
420.000 
140,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280.000 

140,000 
140,000 


2,310.000 

280 . 000 
140,000 

420,000 

280,000 


280 . 000 
140,000 


m 
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WALLrBYED  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED,  l^OO—ConUnued. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant. 


Where  Planted. 


I 

I     No.  of 

•     Fish. 

I 


VmAS  COUNTY— Con. 
AleK.  Blue,  Star  Lake  . . . 
M.  H.  Bamum,  Minocqua 


J.  J.  Meyer,  Minocqua 

Bolger  Brothers,  Minocqua 

E.  S.  Brown,  Star  Lake 

Ben  Gauthier,  Lac  du  Flambeau 


WAUWORTH  COUNTY— 
F.  L.  Frazler,  Lake  Beulah 
Sagre  and  Co.,  Deiavan  . . . 
J.  A.  Hayes,  Elkhom 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 

P.  W.  Hams,  West  Bend 

Julius  Hassman,  Hartford 

K.  E.  Clough,  Richfield 

John  Rosenheimer,  SchleisingerviUe 

Aug.  Koch,  Kewaskum 

M.  Wilson,  Hartford  


WAUKESHA  COUNTY— 
J.  McD.  Randies,  Waukesha 
B.  Young,  Oconomowoc 


Wm.  H.  Tuohy,  Eagle 
J.  P.  Donlan,  Eagle  . . . 


WAUPACA  COUNTY— 
W.  B.  Baker,  Waupaca  . . . 
E.  H.  Lynch,  Crystal  Lake 

C.  L.  Perry,  Marion 

A.  C.  McCord,  Oshkosh  . . . 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY— 
John  Maag,  Oshkosh  . . . 


Star  Lake   

Marion  Lake  ... 

Shisheboygama  Lake 

Lampoe  Lake 

Bolger  Lake 

Star  Lake 

Pine  Lake 


Lake  Beulah  

Delavan  Lake 

Lauderdale  Lakes 


140,000 
£80,000 
280,000 
420,000 
420,000 
.[  280,000 
700,000 

) • 

I  2,940,000 

I 


■I 


Little  Cedar  Lake 

Pike  Lake   

Head  of  Oconomowoc  R. 

Big  Cedar  Lake 

Kewaskum  Pond 

Pike  Lake   


/ 


1,400,000 
1,120.000 
1,050,000 

3,570,000 

1.750,000 
350,000 
350,000 
700,000 
140,000 
700.000 


I  3.990.000 


Pewaukee  Lake  . 
La  Belle  Lake  . . . 
Oconomowoc  Lake 

Silver  Lake 

Naahotah  Lake 

Eagle  Lake  

Lulu  Lake  


t 


I 


•  I 

Chain  o*  Lakes f 

Twin  and  Crystal  Lakes  .( 

Pigeon  River  Pond 

Clover-leaf  Lakes 


) 


1,100,000 
1,750,000 
1,750,000 
1,750,000 
1,750.000 
180,00) 
280.000 

8,960.000 

1,750.000 

210,000 

140,000 

5^0,000 


I! 

Planted    in  Lake    Wlnne-| 
bago I 


I  2,660.000 


7.000,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


WALLrBYED  PIKE  FRY  PLANTED,  1900— ConUnueA. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Applicant 

Where  Planted. 

No.  of 
Fish. 

l«^OOD  CObWTY— 

Geo.  W.  Baker.  Grand  Rapids 

Davis  Pond   • 

140.000 

John  Gaynor,  Grand  Rapids 

A.  D.  Hill.  Grand  Rapids 

Wisconsin  River  

Wisconsin  River 

140,000 
140.000 

Geo.  M  .Huntington.  Grand  Rapids  . 

Wisconsin  River 

140.000 

A.  M.  Mulr.  Grand  Rapids 

South  Centralia  Pond  .... 
Wisconsin  River 

140,000 
140,000 

W.  C.  Martin,  Grand  Rapids 

J,  E.  Brazeau.  Grand  Rapida 

Wisconsin  River 

no,o6o 

B.  F.  Haskins.  Centralia 

Mill  Pond 1 

140.000 

W.  W.  Meade.  Grand  Rapids 

Wisconsin  River 

140,000 

Geo.  B.  McMillan.  Centralia 

Wisconsin  River 

140,000 

H.  C.  Timm.  Centralia 

Wisconsin  •  River 

HO.  000 

W.  G.  Scott.  Centralia 

Wisconsin  River 

140,000 

Ben.  Hansen.  Centralia 

Wisconsin  River 

Wis.    River      above    the 
"NekooBa  Dam   *  t 

140,000 

T.  E.  Nash.  Nekoosa 

700.000 

1 

Total  distribution,  1900 

2,520,000 

69,850,000 
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JiBPOHT   OF   THE    CoMMIS:  lO^TESS   OF    FISHERIES. 


ex 


Distrihutton  of  Fish, 


WHITE  BASS  DISTRIBUTION,  1899. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


La  Belle  Lake,  Waukesha  County 

Devils  Lake,  Sauk  County 

Pike  Lake,  Washington  County 

Rock  Lake,  Jefferson  County 

Oconomowoc  Lake,  Waukesha  County. 

Okauchee  Lake,  Waukesha  County 

Shawano  Lake,  Shawano  County 

Delavan  Lake,  Walworth  County 

Blkhjart  Lake,  Sheboygan  County 

Fisher  Lake,  Florence  County 

Big  Cedar  Lake,  Washington  County. 

Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  County 

Pow'ers  Lake,  Walworth  County 

Okauchee  Lake,  Waukesha  County  . . . 

First  Lake,  Dane  County 

Minocqua  Lake,  Vilas  County 

Wolf  Lake,  Fond  du  Lac  County 

Lauderdale  Lakes,  Walworth  County. . 

Silver  Lake,  Kenosha  County 

Lake  Beulah,  Walworth  County 

Pewaukee  Lake,  Waukesha  County  . . 

Fox  Lake,  Dodge  County 

Little  Cedar  Lake,  Washington  County 

Tomahawk  Lake,  Vilas  County 

Eagle  Lake,  Racine  County 

Plnie  Lake,  Vilas  County , 

Spread  Eagle  Lake,  Florence  County. . 
Kelly  Lake,   Oconto  County 


Total  distribution,  1899 


500 
500 
500 
550 
500 
500 
550 
500 
500 
500 
500 
650 
625 
500 
500 
500 
700 
500 
650 
700 
500 
500 
650 
625 
500 
600 
400 
400 


15,100 


Note,^  The  white  bass  planted  as  per  above  statement  were  mature  fish  rine 
for  spawning.  '     *^ 
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Distribution  of  Fish 


No.  of 
Fish, 


BLACK  BASS  DISTRIBUTION,  1899. 

Where  Planted. 

La  Belle  Lake,  Waukesha  County 

Delavan  Lake,  Walworth  County  

Brown's  Lake.  Racine  County  

Lake  Beulah,  Walworth  County 

Sliver  Lake,  Kenosha  County 

Ea^le  Lake,  Racine  County   

Milwaukee  River  at  Cedarburg,  Ozau- 
kee County 

Elkhart  Lake,  Sheboygan  County 

Oconomowoc  Lake,  Waukesha  County 

Lemonweir    River      at    New    Lisbon, 

Juneau  County 

Milwaukee  River  at  Milwaukee,  Mil- 
waukee County 

Total  distribution,  1899 


8,600 
7.825 
7,840 
2,500 
5,700 
7,840 

3,300 
5,900 
7,300 

7.550 

4,300 


68,655 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LA  KE  TROUT  FRY,  1899. 


Where  Planted. 


No.  of 
Fish. 


Off  from  Kenosha |       666,000 

Off  from  Port  Washington  I  1,440.000 


Off  from  Sheboygan   

Off  from  Sturgeon  Bay  

Off  from  Two  Rivers 

Off  from  Racine 

Bass  Lake,  Bayfield  County 

Round  Lake.  Sawyer  County 

Bennett  Lake,  Douglas  County  . . 

Lake  Mendota,  Dane  County 

St.  Croix  Lake,  Douglas  County  , 
Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  County 


I 


720,000 

720,000 

720,000 

360,000 

60,000 

40.000 

20,000 

132,000 

20 , 000 

450,000 


Chequamegon  Bay » 111,500,000 


Total  distribution,  1899 


16,848,000 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAKE  TROUT  PRY,  1900. 


Where  Planted. 


Off  from  Port  Washington 

Off  from  Kenoeha 

Off  from  Two  Rivers 

Off  from  Racine 

Off  from  Sturgeon  Bay 

Off  from  Sheboygan  

Off  from  Ahnapee 

Lake  Mendota,  Dane  County 

Crawling-stone  Lake,  Vilas  County 
Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  County  . . 
Chequamegon  Bay 


JJo.   of 
Fish. 


2.220,000 

1.140,000 

600,000 

1.200. 003 

1.200.000 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

37,500 

600,000 

22.000,000 


Total  distribution,  1900 30,797,500 

i 


MISCELLANEOUS  DISTRIBUTION,  1899. 


Yellow  Perch. 
Planted  In  Brown's  Lake,  Racine  Coounty 


No.  of 
Fish. 


5,000 
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Distribution  of  Fish. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DISTRIBUTION,  1900. 


Full-Qrown  Rainbow  Trout. 

Planted  in  Peshtigo  River,  Marinette  County 
Planted  In  Nemacogin  River,  Sawyer  County 

Planted  in  Ross  Lake,  VII as  County 

Planted  in  Nine  Spring  Creek , 


Pickerel  Fry. 

Planted  in  Lake  Mendota,  Dane  County 


Muskel lunge  Fry. 

Planted    in  Tomahawk    Lake,  Vilas  County 


No.  of 

Fish. 


700 

650 

650 

1,600 


3,600 
7,000,000 

100,000 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  HATCHERIES,  1899. 


Madison  Hatchery. 
Brook  trout  fry  . . 
Rainbow  trout  fry 


1,442,000 
1,070,000 


Bayfield  Hatchery 
Brook  trout  fry  . . . 
Wall-eyed  pike  fry 
Lake  trout  fry   . . . 


I   2,512,000 


651,000 
16,520.000 
11,772,000 


28,943,000 


Oshkosh  Hatchery. 
Lake  trout  fry  . . . . 
Wall-eyed  pike  fry 


5,076,0001 
43,670,0001 


48,746,000 
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DISTRIBUTION  BY  HATCHERIES,  1900. 


Madison  Hatchery. 
Brook  trout  fry  . . 
Rainbow  trout  fry 


1,658,0001 
1.244,000] 


Bayfiefd  Hatchery. 
Brook  trout  fry  . . . 

Lake  trout  fry 

Wall-eyed  pike  fry 


585.000 
22.037,500 
.000.000 


3 


Oshkosh  Hatchery.  |  | 

Lake  trout  fry |       8,760.000| 

Wall-eyed  pike  fry I     66,850.000i 


2, 902. poo 


25,622.500 


75,610,000 


SUMMARY  OF  DISTRIBUTION  ALL  KINDS,  1893  AND  1900. 


Brook  trout  fry 

Rainbow  trout  fry 

Lake  trout  fry 

Wall-eyed  pike  fry 

Black  bass,  fingerlings 

White  bass,  full  grown 

Muskellunge  fry 

Pickerel  fry 

Yellow  perch,  full  grown 

Rainbow  trout,  (mature  fish) 


Totals I     80.290,2551   111.238.100 


1900. 


2.243.000 

1.244.000 

30 ; 797. 500 

69.850,000 


100,000 
7.000.000 


3,600 
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MILES  TRAVELED   BY  THE   FISH    CAR,   "BADGER,"   OVER    THE    SEV- 
ERAL RAILWAY  LINES  IN  WISCONSIN,  DURING  YEARS,  '99  AND  '00. 


C.  &  N.  W.  Ry 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  . 
C.  St  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry 

'Wis.  Central  Ry 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry 

G.  B.  &  W.  Ry 

A.  &  W.  Ry 

Totals 


1900. 


5.561 

3.756 

5,798 

585 


126 
184 


18,901' 


16,010 


REPORT 

COMMISSIONER 

Appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  1899 


To    Investigate   and  Repart   apon  the  Methods  of  Pro- 
cedure In  this  and  Other  States  and  Countries  in 
Giving  Instruction  in 'Manual   Training    and 
in  the  Theory    and  Art    of  Agricult- 
ure   In    the    Public    Schools. 


L.  D.  HARVEY,  Commissioner. 


MADISON 

Democrat  Printing  Company,  State  Printer 

I9OI 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Madison,  Wis.,  January  15,  1901. 
To  His  Excellency,  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Sir: —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  as  required 
by  Chapter  121,  Laws  of  1899,  my  report  as  Commis- 
sioner, appointed  by  the  legislature  **  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  procedure  in  this  and  other  states  and  coun- 
tries in  giving  instruction  in  manual  training  and  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools." 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by 
law,  I  have  made  an  extended  and  careful  study  of 
what  has  been  attempted  in  the  fields  of  agricultural 
instruction  and  manual  training  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
its  possibilities  and  advantages,  have  been  given  at 
farmers*  institutes  and  other  gatherings  of  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
state,  in  probably  twenty  counties. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
normal  schools,  at  my  request,  a  plan  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  which  the  seven  institute  conductors  from  the 
state  normal  schools  have  been  assigned  for  work  in 
twenty-eight  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  state. 
Under  this  plan,  each  conductor  will  spend  a  week  in 
each  of  four  counties  visiting  the  district  schools  each 
day,  and  addressing  meetings  of  farmers  each  evening. 
I-n  each  of  .these  addresses  these  men  will  present  the 
desirability  and  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 


ments  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  for  country 
boys  and  girls.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  con- 
ductors, with  the  co-operation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents, to  awaken  new  and  larger  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  in  the  education  of  the  country  boys  and 
girls. 

During  the  two  years,  I  have  made  addresses  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  state  on  the  subject  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  an  extensive  correspondence  has  been  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  an  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  calls  are  coming 
for  addresses  upon  these  subjects  from  so  many  local- 
ities that  my  entire  time  could  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Conferences  have  been  had  and  correspondence  car- 
ried on  with  recognized  leaders  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  judg- 
ments as  to  ways  and  means  for  inaugurating  this  work 
in  the  public  schools. 

With  the  hope  that  the  efforts  thus  far  put  forth  may 
not  be  without  value,  and  that  some  provision  may  be 
made  for  further  effort  in  the  same  direction,  until 
tangible  results  are  secured,  this  report  is  respectfully 
submitted,  [  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  D.  Harvey, 

Com  m  issioner. 


REPORT  ON  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


In  reporting  upon  the  feasibility  of  providing  instruc- 
tion in  the  Elements  of  Agriculture  for  rural  communi- 
ties, it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  whether  such  instruc- 
tion is  desirable.  To  determine  this  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  brief  survey  of  existing  conditions,  both  in  the 
country  and  city. 

I  believe  it  will  be  conceded  by  all,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  the  public  school  system  is  organized  and 
maintained,  is  the  training  for  good  citizenship.  One 
of  the  first  essentials  of  good  citizenship  is.  that  the  in- 
dividual shall  be  so  trained  as  to  be  not  only  a  self-sup- 
porting member  of  society,  but  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  support  those  dependent  upon  him.  An  education 
which  does  not  keep  this  end  in  view,  is  of  but  little 
value,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  any  justi- 
fication for  support  by  public  taxation  of  a  system  of 
education  which  ignores  this  element. 

This  does,  not  mean  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  to  fit  individuals  for  the  immediate 
practice  of  whatever  vocation  they  may  decide  to  enter. 
vVhile  public  interests  may  justify  special  lines  of  train- 
ing for  particular  fields  of  activity,  there  must  necessar- 
ily be  a  limit  beyond  which  public  education  cannot 
wisely  go  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
the  environment  in  which  children  are  reared  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  one  in  which  they  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  later  years.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  city- 
bred  children,  educated  in  city  schools,  will  to  any  large 
extent  find  their  future  occupations  in  the  country. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  larger  movement 
from  the  country  to  the  city  than  from  the  city  to  the 
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country,  it  is  still  true  that  the  majority  of  those  reared 
upon  the  farm,  will  likely  continue  their  activities  in 
later  life  under  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  country. 

I  take  it  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  in  the  city 
schools  an  effort  should  be  made  to  awaken  an  intelli- 
gent interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  there  being 
trained,  in  their  immediate  environment — not  that 
their  interests  shall  be  confined  wholly  to  the  conditions 
of  city  life  —  but  since  they  are  likely  to  renyain  in  the 
city,  the  necessity  for  the  development  of  such  an  inter- 
est as  will  make  the  success  of  their  life  work  more 
probable,  seems  evident. 

The  relations  between  country  and  city  are  becoming 
more  close  year  by  year,  and  it  will  therefore  be  clear 
that  the  city  boy  and  girl  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  environment  of  the  city,  if  they  know  something 
of  and  have  some  interest  in  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round and  control  the  activities  of  country  life;  but  it 
will  always  remain  true  that  their  largest  interests  are 
concerned  with   the  things  immediately  about  them. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  education  which  the  coun- 
try boy  and  girl  are  to  receive,  should  put  them  in  touch 
with^their  environment,  and  should  awaken  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  things  immediately  about  them,  and 
make  clear  to  them  the  possibilities  for  intellectual  ac- 
tivity and  development  for  the  individual  who  lives  in 
the  country.  It  should  make  clear  to  them  the  neces- 
sity for  something  more  than  hard  physical  labor  for 
success  upon  the  farm.  It  should  make  evident  to  them 
that  a  trained  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  farm  life  is  a  necessity  for  the  highest  suc- 
cess, and  that  when  so  brought  to  bear,  if  coupled  with 
industry  and  economy,  will  produce  financial  returns 
coming  to  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  find  their 
life  work  in  the  cities. 

If  these  premises  are  correct,  then  it  follows,  that  the 
country  boy  and  girl  should  have  opportunities  in  the 
schools  open  to  them  and  which  they  are  able  to  attend, 
for  securing  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  things 
with  which  they  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  after  life, 
than  is  now  afforded.  They  have  a  right  not  only  to  this 
knowledge,  but  to  the  kind  of  training  necessarily  re- 
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quired  in  securing  it.  It  is  important,  to  them  also,  that 
through  this  knowledge  and  training  there  shall  come 
the  development  of  a  new  set  of  interests,  which  under 
present  conditions  rarely  exist. 

To  say  that  the  country  boys  and  girls,  q8  per  cent,  of 
whom  secure  in  the  district  schools  all  the  education 
which  they  receive  in  any  school,  should  be  compelled 
to  enter  upon  their  life  work  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  myriad  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  about  them, 
of  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  soil  from  which  they 
are  to  secure  their  livelihood,  with  no  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  successful  agriculture  demands  the  appli- 
cation of  a  wider  range  of  scientific  principles  than  any 
other  vocation,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  science  applicable  to  agriculture  and  with 
no  interest  in  them,  with  no  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  modern  industrial  development  with  its  improved 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  makes  the 
problem  of  competition  as  vital  a  one  for  the  farmer  as 
for  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer,  is  to  rob  them 
of  the  very  things  which  are  essential  to  success  in  their 
life  work,  as  measured  not  only  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of 
the  individual. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  teaching  in  the 
country  schools,  will  contend,  for  a  moment,  that  they 
are  at  present  doing  these  things  for  their  pupils.  No 
one  who  knows  the  facts  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  leave  even  the  district  schools  to 
begin  work,  will  claim  that  all  that  ought  to  be  done  for 
them  can  possiblv  be  done  under  existing  conditions  in 
those  schools.  This  is  true,  because  the  comprehension 
of  the  basic  facts  and  scientific  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  to  know  and  apply  in  successful  farming,  can- 
not be  secured  at  the  early  age  at  which  most 
pupils  leave  these  schools.  Whatever  might  be  done 
for  them  in  the  way  of  study  of  the  things  about  them 
to  quicken  their  intelligence  and  awaken  their  interests, 
is  done  to-day  in  very  few  schools.  The  only  opportu- 
nity afforded  the  country  boy  in  Wisconsin  to  secure 
any  working  knowledge  of  the  scientific  basis  of  agri- 
culture, is  that  given  in  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  State  University.     That  department  is  doing  a 
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grand  work,  not  only  for  the  development  of  the  young 
men  who  attend  it,  but  for  the  material  development  of 
the  entire  state.  At  the  present  time,  crowded  as  it  is 
beyond  its  capacity  to  adequately  care  for  those  who 
are  in  attendance,  less  than  ftve  hundred  boys  from 
our  rural  p'^pulation  are  securing  its  advantages. 
These  boys  when  they  go  back  to  the  communi- 
ties from  which  they  came  and  put  into  practice  what 
they  have  learned  at  the  University,  show  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  kind  of  training  given  there.  Their  in- 
fluence affects  others,  and  is  ever  widening.  That  in- 
fluence would  extend  much  more  rapidly,  and  improve- 
ment in  modes  of  farming  would  make  more  rapid 
strides,  if  opportunities  were  afforded  for  awakening 
the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  boys  in  every  farm- 
ing community  in  the  state,  in  matters  which  vitally 
concern  the  people  of  these  communities.  The  high 
schools  which  exist  in  the  cities  and  villages  offer  but 
few  opportunities  for  the  country  boy  and  girl  to  secure 
the  kind  of  training  which  would  be  most  valuable  for 
them  if  they  are  to  remain  upon  the  farm.  They  will 
get  in  these  schools  a  general  training,  such  as  comes 
from  the  study  of  books,  but  the  farmer  has  to  deal  not 
with  books  alone,  but  chiefly  with  things,  and  the  high 
school  does  nor  effectively  train  its  pupils  for  this  form 
of  activity.  It  becomes  evident  then,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  modify  in  some  considerable  degree  the  work 
now  done  in  the  district  schools,  by  offering  in  them  in- 
struction in  the  study  of  nature,  or  in  other  words, 
through  training  which  wiU  develop  the  power  and  the 
habit  of  close  observation  of  the  things  about  them,  an 
interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  rural  life,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  look  for  the  reasons  for  things.  Whatever 
can  be  done  with  pupils  of  the  age  of  those  found  in 
the  district  schools  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
nature  in  its  various  forms,  should  be  done.  This 
should  be  supplemented  by  a,  class  of  schools  to  be  es- 
tablished in  farming  communities,  which  shall  undertake 
to  carry  on  this  work  beyond  the  district  schools,  where 
it  may  be  easily  accessible  to  the  country  pupils,  and  at 
low  cost. 

For  this  modification  of  work  in  the  district  schools, 
but  little  can  be  hoped  under  existing  conditions.    Il 
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has  been  attempted  in  our  own  state  and  in  other 
states  and  countries,  and  in  every  case  has  proven  a 
dismal  failure,  except  where  teachers  have  been  spe- 
cially trained  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  Our  Wisconsin 
teachers  do  not  have  this  training  at  the  present  time. 
The  normal  schools  are  doing  something  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  may  and  ought  to  do  much  more.GKut  even 
then,  the  results  would  be  meagre  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  district  schools,  for  most  of  these  schools  are  taught 
by  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  normal 
school  training.  The  teachers'  institutes  have  for  two 
years  been  undertaking  to  awaken  ani  interest  in  this 
work,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  have  offered  instruction 
during  the  brief  time  they  have  been  held,  which  should 
aid  the  teachers  in  carrying  it  on.  Were  the  funds  for 
these  institutes  adequate  to  furnish  the  full  quota  of 
institute  work  called  for  from  the  several  counties  of 
the  state,  much  more  might  be  done  than  it  is  possible 
to  do  at  the  present  time.  Even  then,  the  constant 
change  in  the  teaching  force,  by  which  probably  not 
less  than  two  thousand  new  teachers  enter  the  public 
schools  each  year  who  have  not  been  specially  trained, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  continu- 
ously and  effectively  in  a  large  number  of  schools. 
Even  under  the  best  conditions  possible  of  reialization 
the  extent  to  which  this  work  may  be  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  the  district  schools  is  necessarily  limited.  If 
communities  would  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
growing  out  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  trans 
portation  of  pupils  at  public  expense,  by  which  the 
children  of  the  entire  township  could  be  brought  into 
one  central  school  without  any  increase  of  expenditure, 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  teachers  trained  for  this 
work,  more  regular  attendance,  and  therefore,  better 
results.  Even  then  much  would  remain  to  be  done. 
The  class  of  schools  I  have  already  suggested,  which 
should  offer  in  each  agricultural  county  an  opportunity 
for  the  pupils  after  completing  the  district  schools  to 
carry  on  this  work  nearer  their  own  homes,  where  they 
can  attend  without  any  large  expense,  is  needed,  if  our 
public  school  system  is  to  adequately  do  the  work  of 
training  for  citizenship  demanded  by  modern  condi- 
tions. 
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Elementary  and  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture 
is  something  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country. 
To  show  that  it  is  not  an  untried  experiment,  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  is  being  accomplished  elsewhere, 
the  following  statement  of  what  is  being  done  in  for- 
eign countries  is  presented. 

Acknowledgments  are  rhade  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll, 
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of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  valuable  information  concerning  the 
status  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Scandinavian  . 
countries,  Finland,  and  Belgium. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    AGRICULTURAL     IN- 
STRUCTION   IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

THE    SCANDINAVIAN    COUNTRIES. 

Norway,  with  a  population  of  two  million,  had  in 
i8q6  forty-two  institutions  for  agricultural  instruction, 
research,  or  control.  Sweden,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  five  million,  had  eighty-six  such  institutions.  Den- 
mark, with  a  population  of  less  than  two  and  a  quarter 
millions,  and  an  area  of  15.289  square  miles,  has  twenty- 
eight  such  institutions.  Finland,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  an  area  of  144,255 
square  miles,  had  49  such  institutions.  These  institu- 
tions in  the  four  countries,  were  classified  as  follows  : 

Agricultural  colleges 5 

Agricultural  intermediate  schools 2 

Agricultural  elemeDtary  schools 87 

Dairy  schools 46 

Horticultural  schools 10 

Forestry  schools 5 

Farriery  schools 4 

Chemical  control  stations 11 

Milk  control  stations 3 

Seed  control  stations 25 

Experiment  stations 7 

The  four  countries  have  on  an  average,  an  agricult- 
ural school  for  about  every  58,000  of  the  rural  population, 
and  a  control  or  experiment  station  for  every  220,000 
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of  the  rural  population.  In  order  to  reach  a  similar 
^  ratio  in  Wisconsin,  there  would  have  to  be  thirty-four 
agricultural  schools,  and  nine  experiment  stations. 

The  institutions  for  furnishinjr  instruction  in  as^ricul- 
ture  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  of  two  classes, 
those  designed  to  give  elementary  instruction,  and 
those  for  advanced  instruction.  The  schools  offering 
elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  are  located  in 
different  parts  of  each  of  the  countries,  and  are  sup- 
ported largely,  though  seldom  wholly,  by  state  aid,  the 
districts  in  which  the  schools  are  located  paying  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  expense.  In  Norway  the  state 
pays  on  an  average  three-fourths  of  the  expenses  for 
the  support  of  these  elementary  schools,  while  in  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries  the  appropriations  are  of 
definite  sums.  In  all  these  countries  the  institutions 
offering  the  advanced  instruction  in  agricultural 
branches  are  supported  wholly  by  the  respective  states. 
The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  schools 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  elementary 
schools  provide  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, except  in  one  class  of  Swedish  schools,  while  the 
higher  agricultural  schools  are  essentially  theoretical, 
pr<^vious  experience  in  ordinary  farm  work  being  re- 
quired of  students. 

As  the  state  university  already  provides  facilities  for 
advanced  work,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider,  in 
this  report,  the  plan  of  organization  and  character  of 
work  in  the  higher  institutions. 

In  each  of  the  four  countries  named,  the  elementary 
agricultural  schools  have  practically  the  same  basis  of 
organization.  In  all  ot  them  the  instruction  given  is 
built  upon  the  common  school  education.  The  aim  as 
stated  is  "to  impart  fundamental  knowledge  in  agricul- 
tural branches  to  future  farmers.'  To  be  admitted  as 
a  pupil  in  most  of  these  schools,  the  candidate  must  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  must  produce  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate that  he  is  strong,  without  bodily  defects,  and  free 
from  contagious  disease.  He  must  also  present  a  cer- 
tificate of  character  from  his  pastor.  He  must  be  able 
to  write  with  a  fair  degree  of  correctness,  from  dic- 
tation, be  efficient  in  the  elementary  work  in  arithmetic, 
"^nd  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  history 
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of  his  country.  At  least  one  year's  practice  in  ordinary 
farm  work  is  required  as  an  essential  for  admission, 
and  an  application,  written  by  the  candidate  himself, 
must  be  sent  to  the  director  of  the  school.  The  candi- 
dates must  finally  pass  an  entrance  examination  in 
composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  before 
being  admitted  as  pupils.  Preference  is  given  to  appli- 
cants living  in  the  district  where  the  school  is  located, 
and  to  eldest  sons  having  allodial  rights,  who  therefore 
may  be  counted  on  settling  as  farmers  in  the  district. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  entrance  to  these  schools 
greatly  exceed  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated, 
so  that  only  those  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  work, 
and  who  intend  to  become  farmers  in  the  district  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  are,  as  a  rule,  likely  to  be 
admitted. 

The  schools  are  located  in  the  country  on  farms 
belonging  to  the  respective  districts  (counties),  and 
operated  at   their  expense   supplemented  by   state  aid. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred acres,  or  more.  They  are  generally  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  farm  machinery,  library,  instructional 
apparatus,  improved  stock,  etc.  The  director  must  be 
a  practical  farmer.  He  usually  holds  a  diploma  from 
one  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  often  he  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  abroad,  along  special  lines,  after 
graduation.  It  is  required  of  him  to  conduct  the  farm 
so  that  it  forms  a  good  object  lesson  and  a  model,  both 
for  the  pupils  themselves  and  for  the  farmers  in  the 
surrounding  district.  The  number  of  teachers  at  these 
schools  in  addition  to  the  director,  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  the  development  and  conditions  of  agri- 
culture in  the  various  districts.  There  is  generally  a 
second  teacher,  who  is  the  assistant  to  the  director,  and 
also  teachers  in  horticulture,  forestry,  and  dairying. 
The  latter  are  experts  in  their  particular  lines,  and 
teach  only  these  branches,  while  the  general  fundamen- 
tal branches  are  taught  by  the  director  and  his  assist- 
ant. The  course  of  instruction  offered  in  these  schools, 
is  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practical,  and  lasts  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  years..  The  practical  instruction 
occupies  three  hours  a  day,  and  covers  the  following 
preparatory  studies:  Composition,  practical  arithmetic, 
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plane  geometry,  chemistry  and  physics.  The  basal  stud- 
ies taught  are  agriculture  (including  mineralogy ,geology, 
botany,  and  physiology) ,  animal  husbandry  (including 
dairying),  forestry,  horticulture,  book-keeping,  and 
farm  accounts.  Practical  exercises  are  given  in  survey- 
ing, map  drawing,  farm  machinery,  and  farm  buildings, 
drainage,  forestry,  horticulture,  blacksmithing,  and 
carpentry,  and  geological  and  botanical  excursions. 
Practical  work  in  the  field  or  barn  occupies  the  full 
time  of  the  students  during  the  summer,  when  they  take 
part  in  the  regular  farm  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director  or  the  second  teacher.  Work  in  black- 
smithing  and  carpentry  comes  throughout  the  year,  by 
rotation,  one  or  two  students  at  a  time  having  exercises 
in  these  branches  each  day,  or  afternoon.  The  class 
room  instruction  consists  largely  of  recitations  from 
text  books,  and  written  compositions  on  the  subjects 
treated  are  frequently  required.  At  the  completion  of 
the  full  course,  the  students  are  subjected  to  written 
and  verbal  examinations,  the  former  in  agriculture, 
animal  husbandry,  and  practical  arithmetic,  the 
latter  in  agriculture  and  botany,  animal  husbandry,  for- 
estry and  horticulture,  chemistry  and  physics,  practical 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  pupil  is  marked  in  each 
study,  and  on  passing  the  examination  and  properly 
completing  the  course,  receives  a  diploma  from  the 
school,  giving  in  detail  his  standing  in  each  study,  and 
his  average  standing,  together  with  the  remarks  on  his 
industry  and  behavior  during  his  school  life. 

SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden  there  is  a  second  class  of  elementary  agri- 
cultural schools,  which  are  calculated  to  furnish  young 
men  with  the  theoretical  education  required  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  smaller  farms.  The  courses 
last  twenty  to  twenty-four  weeks,  beginning  on  the  last 
week  day  of  October  each  year.  The  requirements  for 
admission  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  just  stated, 
and  in  addition  at  least  one  year  s  experience  in  ordi- 
nary farm  work  is  required.  The  studies  taught  in  this 
school  are  physics  and  meteorology,  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  animal 
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husbandry,  dairying,  architecture,  geometry  and  survey- 
ing, farm  book-keeping,  and  drawing.  The  total  num- 
ber of  hours  of  instruction  during  the  course  varies  from 
595  to  i,ooi  at  the  different  schools,  or  an  average  of 
four  to  seven  hours  a  day.  For  all  the  schools  of  this 
class  the  average  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  a 
given  year  is  825,  equivalent  to  six  hours  daily.  The 
state  pays  one-half  the  expense  of  maintaining  these 
schools,  the  other  half  being  borne  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  located.  The  plan  of  instruction 
is  under  the  control  of  the  state.  There  are  at  present 
fourteen  agricultural  schools  of  this  class  in  operation 
in  Sweden. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark  has  seventeen  elementary  agricultural 
schools,  all  supported  in  part  by  the  state.  The  growth 
of  interest  in  agricultural  instruction  in  Denmark  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  century  as  compared  with  the 
lack  of  interest  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 

15  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  school  of  this  kind  was 
opened  in  Denmark  in  the  year  i8co.  This,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  the  first  agricultural  school  ever  organized 
in  the  world.  The  school  was  founded  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  Danish  Major  General,  J.  F.  Classen.  His 
will  contained  the  clause  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  or  agricultural  institute  for  the  benefit  of 
"goodsubjectsof  the  farming  class''  where  fundamental 
agricultural  principles  were  to  be  taught  during  a  course 
of  from  three  to  four  years.  The  scholars  were  to  have 
free  rooms  and  board,  and  also  necessary  wearing  ap- 
parel. 1  hey  were  to  be  elected  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  on  recommendation  of  the  county  mag- 
istrates. The  agricultural  society  was  asked  to  select  a 
person  who  should  fit  himself  for  the  professorship  of 
agriculture  in  this  school  through  three  years  of  travel 
in  foreign  countries.  In  1793  a  Mr.  Olufsen  was  elected 
to  the  position,  and  he  traveled  through  most  of  the 
European  countries  during"  the  following  years.  On  his 
return  to  Denmark,  he  at  once  proceeded  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  board  of  regents  of  the  school  and  the 
state  agricultural  society,  to  carefully  plan,  build,  and 
equip  the  school  at  Nasgaard,  located  in  a  beautiful  re- 
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gion  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Only  one  pupil  presented  himself,  however,  and  the 
opening  of  the  school  was  postponed.  **The  farmers 
did  not  believe  that  anything  could  be  gained  by  going 
to  a  school  to  learn  how  to  run  a  farm/'  The  school  was 
not  opened  permanently  until  1849,  nearly  fifty  years 
having  elapsed  before  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject 
had  been  aroused  in  Denmark  to  furnish  enough  stu- 
dents to  warrant  the  opening  of  the  school.  Since  that 
time  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  twenty-five  educational  institutions,  devoted  to 
instruction  in  agriculture,  and  three  £tations  are  being 
carried  on.  It  is  stated  that  in  these  schools  the  number 
of  young  farmers  who  have  received  instruction  consid- 
erably exceeds  ten  thousand.  This  is  a  remarkable 
showing  considering  the  fact  that  the  total  population 
of  the  country  is  a  little  more  than  two  million  people. 

FINLAND. 

Finland  has  two  so-called  intermediate  agricultural 
schools  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade  than  those  already 
described.  In  these  schools  two  different  courses  in 
agriculture  are  offered,  one  lasting  two  years,  and  the 
other  one  year.  A  dairy  course  is  also  given.  The  in- 
struction offered  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
following  number  of  hours  are  given  to  the  various 
studies  in  the  two  years'  course: 

First  year — Natural  history,  122;  arithmetic,  153; 
composition,  259;  total,  534. 

Second  year  —  Natural  history,  30;  arithmetic,  86; 
composition.  57;  agriculture,  134;  animal  husbandry,  50; 
veterinary  science,  65;  farriering,  9;  drawing,  40, 
forestry,  30;  surveying,  65;  agricultural  law,  r8;  farm 
book-keeping,  76;  total,  660.  In  addition  the  students 
take  part  in  all  practical  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  field, 
barn,  and  stable,  composting  manure,  threshing,  tile 
draining,  grubbing,  gardening,  harvesting  ice,  road  re- 
pairing, forestry  work,  etc.  The  students  are  in  gen- 
eral graduates  of  the  Finnish  common  schools  or  high 
schools.  In  one  of  the  two  intermediate  agricultural 
schools,  a  theoretical  winter  course  running  through 
two  sessions  is  required.    The  plan  of  instruction  given 
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is  more  along  theoretical  lines,  and  is  more  advanced 
than  that  followed  in  the  elementary  agricultural 
schools. 

There  are  twenty-two  elementary  agricultural  schools 
in  operation  in  Finland.  The  state  assists  in  the  main- 
tenance of  each  of  these  schools.  Even  with  this  num- 
ber of  schools  organized,  the  facilities  are  not  yet  ample 
to  provide  instruction  for  all  seeking  it. 

A  comparison  of  the  courses  offered  in  these  schools 
with  the  short  courses  offered  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  our  state  university,  shows  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  work  is  similar.  In  thosecountriesmany  of  the 
students  in  the  higher  agricultural  schools  have  had 
their  preliminary  training  in  these  elementary  schools 
of  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  IRELAND. 

From  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools 
in  Ireland,  submitted  to  parliament  in  1898,  it  appears 
that  the  commissioners  of  national  education  for  Ire- 
land, in  their  report  for  1837,  expressed  an  intention  of 
providing  for  instruction  in  those  branches  of  science 
which  have  a  practical  application  of  husbandry  and 
handicraft.  The  Commission  found,  however,  at  the 
time  of  its  report,  that  the  branches  of  science  "having 
a  practical  application  to  husbandry  do  not  hold  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum  as  the  re- 
port of  1837  would  lead  them  to  expect,  while  practical 
farming,  so  far  at  least  as  such  a  subject  could  be  taught 
from  the  text  book,  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  in- 
struction." Under  the  rules  of  the  commissioners  of 
national  education,  agriculture  is  a  compulsory  subject 
for  boys  of  the  fourth  and  higher  classes  in  all  rural 
schools,  and  is  optional  for  girls.  Even  in  town  schools, 
the  subject  may  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls.  In  t8q6 
the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  this  subject  was  85,- 
773*  of  which  56,478  passed.  The  amount  of  govern- 
ment aid  given  directly  for  this  work,  was  about  $65,- 
000  in  that  year.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  the  commission: 

**The  program  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Ns^tional  Education  consist^  of  vctrious  chapters  of  a 
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text  book  entitled  'Introduction  to  practical  farming,* 
which  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  following:  Cul- 
tivation of  land;  manures;  live  stock;  dairying;  garden- 
ing; agricultural  instruments;  land  drainage  and  recla- 
mation; farm  fences;  etc.  The  subject  was  taught  in  the 
national  schools  as  a  rule  entirely  from  this  text  book, 
and  was  unaccompanied  by  any  practical  illustrations, 
a  knowledge  of  the  text  book  alone  being  required  by 
the  rules  of  the  commissioners." 

"The  evidence  we  have  received  throughout  Ireland 
goes  to  show  that  the  subject  so  taught  is  of  little  edu- 
cational value.  The  children  do  not  get  any  real  grasp 
of  the  subject,  as  no  efforts  need  be  made  to  give  them 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  processes 
described  in  the  lessons.  For  example.  Dr.  T.  J.  Alex- 
ander, Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools  in  Cork, 
states  that  the  present  book  teaching'is  worthless.  Mr. 
Purser,  another  Head  Inspector,  expresses-  the  same 
opinion.  Lord  Monteagle,  Nvho  is  much  interested  in 
agricultural  education,  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
teaching  out  of  a  book  is  wholly  useless  if  not  worse. 
Similar  evidence  was  given  by  many  other  competent  wit- 
nesses. This  opinion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  evi- 
dence we  received  in  England.  Mr.  John  Chalmers,  Head 
Master  of  Burton  School,  Westmoreland,  stated  that  he 
would  not  think  anything  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
merely  out  of  books.  Another  witness,  Mr.  C.  Court- 
enay  Hodgson.  Organizing  Secretary  to  the  Cumberland 
County  Council,  was  of  the  opinion  that  theoretical  in- 
struction without  work  by  the  pupils  on  an  experimental 
plot,  was  quite  valueless.  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England,  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  encourage  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  merely  from  books.*'  The  following  are 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  : 

**  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  in- 
struction were  more  efficiently  given,  the  subject  of 
practical  farming  forms  no  fitting  part  of  the  program 
of  a  primary  school.  The  attempt  to  teach  the  details 
of  the  art  of  agriculture  to  children  of  school  age  can 
be  of  little  profit.  As  regards  the  scientific  aspect  of 
agriculture  on  the  other  hand,  some  preliminary  train* 
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ing  in  the  simplest  elements  of  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ence is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  bearing  of  scientific  principles  to  the  practice  of 
farming.  While,  therefore,  we  fully  recognize  the  great 
importance,  especially  as  regards  Ireland,  of  instruction 
in  practical  farming,  we  consider  that  this  should  be 
given  only  in  special  schools  of  a  technical  character." 

**  We  are  consequently  of  opinion  that  the  course  in 
agriculture  at  present  prescribed  for  national  schools 
should  be  filtered.  The  new  course  should  consist  of 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  agriculture,  and 
this  instruction  should  be  given  with  the  aid  of  experi- 
ments of  a  simple  character,  performed  as  tar  as  pos- 
sible by  the  pupils  themselves.  Such  a  course  of  in- 
struction will  be  of  k  nature  entirely  within  the  capacity 
of  the  children  of  a  primary  school.  It  will  afford  a 
good  disciplinary  training  for  all  children,  even  for 
those  who  are  not  to  be  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  while  it  will  enable  those  who 
are  to  be  so  engaged  at  a  later  stage,  to  make  intelli- 
gent use  of  scientific  treatises  on  the  subject." 

The  course  in  agriculture  thus  modified,  will  natur- 
ally constitute  the  course  in  elementary  science  for  boys 
in  rural  schools. 

"  In  this  connection  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  extract  from  a  publication  recently  issued  by 
the  French  government  on  the  *  Teaching  of  Elemen- 
tary Ideas  of  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools/  which  clearly 
expresses  our  views  on  the  matter: " 


Ci 


Instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  such  as  can  be 

Sroperly  included  in  the  programme  of  primary  schools,  ought  to  be  ad- 
ressed  less  to  the  memory  than  to  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  It 
should  be  based  on  observation  of  the  ever}-day  facts  of  rural  life,  and  on 
a  system  of  simple  experiments,  appropriate  to  the  resources  of  the  school, 
and  calculated  to  bring  out  clearly  the  fundamental  scientific  principles 
underlying  the  most  important  agricultural  operations.  Above  all,  the 
pupils  of  a  rural  school  should  be  &ught  the  reasons  for  these  operations, 
and  the  explanations  for  the  phenomena  which  accompany  them,  but  not 
the  details  of  methods  of  execution,  still  less  a  resume  of  maxims,  defini- 
tions or  agricultural  precepts.  To  know  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
growth  of  cultivated  plants,  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  work  of  or- 
dinary cultivation,  and  for  the  rules  of  health  for  man  and  domestic  ani- 
mals —  such  are  matters  which  should  first  be  taught  to  everyone  who  is 
to  live  by  tilling  the  soil;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  experimental 
method. 
*^  The  master  whose  teaching  of  agriculture  consists  only  in  making  the 
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pupils  study  and  repeat  an  af?ricultural  manual,  is  on  the  wrong  path, 
however  well  designed  the  manual  may  be.  It  is  necessary  to  rely  on  very 
simple  experiments,  and  especially  on  observation. 

**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  by  putting  before  the  children's  eyes  the 
phenomena  to  be  observed,  that  they  can  be  taught  to  observe,  and  that 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  science  of  modern  agriculture,  can  be  in- 
stilled into  their  minds.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  can  be  done 
for  the  rural  agriculturist  only  at  school,  where  it  will  never  be  necessary 
to  teach  him  the  details  which  his  father  knows  better  than  the  teacher, 
and  which  he  will  be  certain  to  learn  from  his  own  practical  experience. 

**  The  work  of  the  elementary  school  should  be  confined  to  preparing  the 
child  for  an  intelligent  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  by  which  he  is  to  live,* 
to  giving  him  a  taste  for  his  future  occupation;  with  this  in  view,  the 
teacher  should  never  forget  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  workman  like 
bis  work,  is  to  make  him  understand  it.'' 

In  Ireland  there  were  in  '98.  forty-seven  national 
schools  having:  farms  attached,  varying  in  area  from 
one  and  a  half  to  forty-eight  acres,  in  which  instruction 
was  given  not  only  in  the  theory  but  in  the  art  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  These  farms  are  technically  known 
as  school  farms.  There  were  also  eighty-two  national 
schools  having  gardens  attached,  usually  less  than  one 
acre  in  extent,  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  cottage 
gardening,  poultry  management,  etc.  These  are  known 
as  school  gardens.  The  Commission  recommended  that 
in  order  to  give  teachers  facilities  for  experimental 
teaching,  school  gardens,  each  of  which  need  not  con- 
tain more  than  one-qua.  ter  of  an  acre,  should  be  pro- 
vided where  possible  in  connection  with  rural  schools. 
They  state:  "These  gardens  if  well  and  tastefully  kept, 
would  have  a  refining  and  elevating  influence  on  the 
children,  and  would  thus  indirectly  tend  to  improve  the 
surroundings  of  their  own  homes.  Even  where  land  is 
not  available  for  school  gardens,  the  teacher  should 
endeavor  by  simple  experiments  in  the  school  room,  to 
illustrate  natural  processes,  such  as  the  germination  of 
seeds,  the  effect  of  manures,  etc.,  and  should  utilize, 
any  opportunity  afforded  by  the  locality  to  exemplify 
the  practical  applications  of  scientific  principles." 

ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

In  1887  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, making  provision  for  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools  in  France,  The 
scheme  was  somewhat  like  that  outlined  for  Irish 
schools,  namely,  a  series  of  lessons  from   a  text  book 
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dealing  with  methods   of  cultivation   of  the  important 
crops,  gardening,  and  a  few  notions  about  the  care  of 
livestock,  soils,  manures,  drainage  and  common  agri- 
cultural   instruments.       In   France   as  in   Ireland  this 
scheme  proved  unsatisfactory,   and   in   about   1897  the 
plan  was  abandoned   and   a   new  scheme  inaugurated. 
The  new  scheme  limits  agricultural  teaching  in  elemen- 
tary schools  to  giving  the  pupils  instruction  in  scientific 
notions  that  underlie  the  principles  and  practices  of  ag- 
riculture, with  reference  to  conditions  under  which  the 
crops  grown   are  best    developed,  the   reasons  for  the 
principal  operations  of    cultivation,    and  the  laws  of 
growth  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals.      These  no- 
tions are  to  be  taught  by  means   of  object  lessons,  and 
by  experiments.  Actual  methods  of  cultivation  are  not  to 
be  taught,  because  (i)    the  children   of  country  schools 
(who  seldom  frequent  the  school  after  twelve  years  of 
age)  are  too  young  to  learn  them,  and  (2),  the  teachers 
can  not  be  expected  to  be  complete   masters  of  the  art 
and  practice   of  agriculture.       It  is  desired  that  all  sci- 
entific teaching  in  country  schools  should  have  an  agri- 
cultural bearing,  and  that  it  should   as   far  as  possible 
be  accompanied   by  experiments  on    the  part  of  the 
teacher  from  the  very  first.     In  this  plan,  the  nature  of 
these  experiments  is  two-told:     i.  Physical  experiments 
illustrating  elementary  scientific  notions  such  as   the 
three  statesof  matter,  properties  (e.g.,  density,  volume) 
of  air,  nature  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
effect  of  these   gases  on   life  and   vegetation,   force  ot 
gravity,  a  few  of  the  commoner  phenomena  produced  by 
heat  and  light  (e.  g.,  cumbustion,  expansion,  reflection, 
etc.) ;  germination  of  plants,  and  their  economy." 

2.  ''Experiments  by  cultivation  in  flower  pots  or  in 
assigned  portion  of  school  garden.  These  experiments 
have  for  objects  the  demonstration  of  the  different 
growth  of  plants  according  to  their  conditions  as  re- 
gards manures,  modes  of  tillage,  etc.  The  first  kind  of 
experiments  is  generally  carried  on  during  the  winter 
months,  the  others  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Pupils 
of  the  intermediate  and  higher  classes  assist  at  and  take 
part  in  them." 

In  connection  with  the  French   rural  schools   there 
are    school    gardens,    and    experimental   plots.     The 
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school  garden  is  the  private  property  of  the  teacher, 
and  used  by  him  for  his  sole  profit  and  advantage.  If 
it  is  used  in  teaching  agriculture,  it  is  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose.  The 
experimental  plot  is  on  the  contrary,  public  property, 
and  is  used  tor  demonstrating  some  important  fact  in 
plant  growth  or  for  making  some  interesting  experi- 
ments useful  either  to  children  or  adults. 

While  nearly  every  rural  school  has  a  school  garden, 
not  four  per  cent,  of  them  have  an  experimental  plot, 
and  yet  it  is  fully  recognized  by  the  leading  authorities 
that  until  every  school  has  such  a  plot,  much  lower 
scientific  teaching  on  the  value  and  correct  use  of 
manure,  and  on  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
different  crops  grown  in  the  locality  can  not  be  expected. 
What  stands  most  in  the  way  of  obtaining  these  plots  is 
the  fact  that  the  rural  communes  who  have  to  pay  the 
rent  for  them,  not  rightly  appreciating  their  utility,  do 
not  care  to  incur  the  expense,  but  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  supplying  them. 
These  plots  are  usually  small  in  extent,  generally  not 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  foregoing  relates 
to  work  in  what  is  known  as  the  primary  schools  of 
France,  corresponding  to  our  district  schools. 

The  next  higher  class  of  schools  is  called  the  higher 
primary.  I  give  here  the  program  of  theoretical  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  in  this  class  of  schools.  These 
schools  are  adapted  to  pupils  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  completed  the  work  in  the 
primary  schools. 

AGRICULTURE. 

First  y«ar.— Soil— Sub-8oil.— Modifications  in  view  of  cultivation,  in- 
struments of  tillage,  different  operations  of  cultivation. 

Study  of  plants  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Natural  agents  of 
vegetation. 

Domestic  Animals.— Useful  and  injurious  insects. 

Garden  Instruments.— Principal  operations  of  horticulture. 

Second  and  Third  F«ar.— Soil  ard  water,  drainage  and  irrigation. 

Operation  and  instruments  of  large  cultivation. 

Cultivation  peculiar  to  the  district. 

Natural  and  artificial  meadows.— Vine  growth. 

Large  and  small  cattle,  poultry-yard,  rearing  of  bees. 

Gardening.— Vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  works  and  products. 

Notions  of  the  growing  of  trees. 

Agricultural  economy. 

Agricultural  bookkeeping. 
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PBACTICAL  AGRICCLTURK  A  WD  HORTICULTURE. 

Fimf  »ar. — The  pupils  are  employed  as  helpers  in  the  work  of  the 
other  years. 

Second  and  Third  Years,— Spring  and  Summer  Work, — Principal 
operations  of  j^ardeninK^  demonstrative  cultivation,  grafting,  comparative 
experiments  in  cultivations;  plants  of  different  varieties  with  the  same 
manure,  same  plants  with  different  manure,  experimental  squares  and 
plots.     Oultivatiims  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Winter  iror/j.— Preparation  of  products  used  in  atrriculture;  lime  in 
its  different  forms,  salt«  of  copper,  etc.:  mixing  lime  and  sulphur  with  seed 
corn,  etc.;  experimental  study  of  the  elements  of  a  piece  of  earth,  of  vege- 
table mould,  of  a  cinder,  and  of  the  principal  manures  (these  experiments 
will  be  simply  qualitative.") 

Work  has  been  begun  looking  toward  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  experiments 
through  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  the  eighty- 
five  male  training  colleges  in  France  where  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  work,  i  eachers  have  also  been  invited  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  all  the  teachers*  conferences  held  for  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  teaching. 

The  former  able  Director  General  of  French  Agii- 
culture,  Monsieur  Tiesserand,  says,  **  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  France  has  been  not  only  to  give  to  children  and 
young  people,  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
also  to  establish  means  tor  interesting  old  cultivators. 
In  this  century  of  extreme"  competition  we  must  admit 
that  the  agriculturist  can  only  thrive  if,  in  working  the 
soil,  he  adopts  scientific  methods.  Old  routine  is  no 
longer  sufficient  in  this  branch,  as  it  is  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient in  manufacture." 

From  statistics  of  1893.  ^t  appears  that  during  that 
year  instruction  was  given  in  France  to  3,600  pupil 
teachers,  thirty  agricultural  laboratories  throughout  the 
country  furnished  analyses  of  soils  and  manures,  for 
the  help  of  cultivators,  and  3,362  trial  farms  were  estab- 
lished, where  farmers  could  profit  by  experiment  suit- 
able to  their  own  districts.  At  that  time  the  special 
farm  schools  numbered  16;  practical  schools  of  ag^ri- 
culture,  39;  national  schools  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, 6;  three  veterinary  schools,  and  one  each 
bearing  the  name  of  National  Agronomic  Institute,  is  a 
Shepherd  school,  a  Cheese,  and  a  Silkworm  school.  In 
the  universities  there  were  160  departments  and  chairs 
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of  agriculture  for  students  of  profoundest  research.  All 
this  cost  the  department  alone  over  4,504,050  francs  per 
annum. 

AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION    IN    wSWITZERLAND. 

No  work  in  this  subject  is  done  in  the  primary  schools 
of  Switzerland.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  secondary 
rural  schools  to  which  pupils  go  after  completing  the 
work  of  the  primary  school,  and  where  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  pro- 
gram of  studies  in  this  class  of  schools  for  boys  is  as 
follows: 

(i)   French. 

(2)  German. 

(3)  Arithmetic. 

(4)  Geometry. 

(5)  Physical  natural  science. 

(6)  Geography  and  history. 

(7)  Drawing. 

(8)  Special  courses  of  agriculture  and  manual  work. 
(q)   Gymnastics,  and 

(10)   Singing. 

That  for  girls  is  the  same,  except  that  we  find  do- 
mestic economy,  cutting  out,  dress  making,  and  ironing, 
in  place  of  agriculture  and  gymnastics.  These  courses 
last  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  hours  a  week,  those 
for  the  boys  being  held  in  the  morning  from  7  to  ri:30 
or  12,  and  those  for  the  girls  from  i  to  5  or  5:30  P.  M. 
These  schools  are  built  and  furnished  by  two  or  more 
communes  united  for  the  purpose.  The  canton  pays 
the  teachers  and  the  special  professors,  and  supplies 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  daily  work  of  the  pupils. 

In  these  schools  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  divided 
into  the  following  parts,  each  of  which  is  taught  by  a 
specialist  in  the  subject,  who,  however,  does  not  confine 
his  work  to  one  school,  but  who  goes  round  from  one 
to  another  of  the  schools  in  his  canton.  His  visits  are 
determined  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  state,  and  the  days  on  which 
he  is  to  visit  that  particular  school  are  set  forth  on  a 
printed  time  table,  which  is  sent  to  each  of  the  schools 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  taught,  programs  prescribed,  and  number  of 
lessons  per  annum. 

1.  Arboriculture. — Choice  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  to  cultivate. 
Plantation  of  trees,  anc^care  to  be  given  to  the  orchard.  Different  kinds 
of  grafting ;  budding,  pruning,  and  training  (10  lessons). 

2.  Market  Gardening .  —  Cultivation  of  the  principal  vegetables  and 
choice  of  the  moat  remunerative  varieties.  Growth  of  beans,  ooth  haricot 
and  French.  The  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  plant ;  choice  of  the  best 
varieties  for  transportation  and  for  the  market.  The  Tomato.  Bhubarb. 
Potatoes,  quick,  early,  etc.  Garden  Practice.  Sowing ;  planting  of  vege- 
tables (6  lessons). 

3.  Vine   C*m ^^urc— Unnecessary  to  give  details. 

4.  Jxeating  of  Cattle. — Improvement  of  the  race  of  domestic  animals. 
Rearing ;  Feeding.  Study  of  the  '^  points  "  of  horned  cattle  as  to  the  in- 
dications they  give  of  the  value  of  these  cattle  (with  practical  demonstra- 
tions). First  care  to  be  given  to  domestic  animals  in  case  of 
sickness  (with  practical  demonstrations,  5  lessons). 

5.  Bearing  of  -Bc6«.— Conditions  essential  for  a  good  wintering.  Work 
to  be  done  during  the  winter.  First  visit  of  the  year;  the  most  Javorable 
moment.  Series  of  work  to  be  done  up  to  and  at  the  time  of  collecting 
the  honey.    Practical  exercises  (4  lessons ». 

These  courses  are  not  only  for  the  pupils  of  the  secondary'  rural  schools, 
but  also  for  young  persons  of  both  sexes  of  more  than  15  years  of  age 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  course  of  the  primary  school. 

To  enable  the  program  to  be  usefully  carried  out  there  is  attached  to 
each  of  these  schools  an  experimental  plot.  These  plots  are  usually  small, 
but  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  school  garden  also,  and  have 
thus  a  fairly  wide  scope  for  experiments  and  observation.  In  the  school 
garden  they  can  also  see  the  result  of  experiments  undertaken  in  previous 
years  by  their  predecessors.  The  following  is  from  the  report  of  a  visitor 
to  one  of  these  schools :  *^  At  fiernex  I  saw  in  operation  an  interesting 
and  useful  practice.  Each  pupil  when  he  goes  to  school  is  allowed  to 
plant  10  or  12  young  fruit  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  to  graft  others 
if  necessary.  These  they  watch  and  attend  for  the  two  years  they  remain 
at  the  school ;  when  leaving  the  school  they  are  allowed  to  dig  them  up 
and  bring  them  home  and  plant  them  in  their  father's  garden.  In  this 
way  the  Genevese,  who  are  at  present  giving  much  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  fruit  trees,  hope  after  a  short  time  to  spread  both  good  trees 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  right  way  of  caring  for  them  throughout  the 
country.  The  head  n^aster  informed  me  that  the  boys  take  special  inter- 
est in  the  result  of  their  own  labours,  and  are  quite  proud  when  they  have 
been  successful  in  grafting  a  plant  or  in  any  other  operation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  even  those  otherwise  indifferent  about  their  work  begin  to  bestir 
themselves,  not  only  at  practical  work,  but  also  at  their  other  studies. 
♦  *  *  The  education  given  in  these  schools  is  well  calculated  to 
open  the  minds  of  the  peasant  and  the  farmer  to  everything  that  could 
interest  them  in  their  daily  life,  making  them  see  beauty  where  otherwise 
they  might  see  nothing;  training  them  while  still  young  to  perform  the 
daily  labours  of  rural  life  with  interest  and  intelligence,  and  thus  beget- 
ting in  them  a  love  for  country  life,  which  bodes  well  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  their  native  land.  What  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  the  towp, 
with  all  its  attractive  appearance  and  outward  show,  is  daily  drawing,  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  the  peasant  from  the  field,  the  cultivator  from 
the  farm,  and  is  in  so  far  diminishing  the  native  production  of  the  coun- 
try by  draining  it  of  its  workers.  How  to  stop  this,  drain  is,  in  France 
and  Switzerland  as  well  as  here,  the  question  of  the  hour ;  and  have  we 
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Dot  in  these  rural  schools  the  best  solution  of  the  question  yet  offered  ? 
These  schools  are  for  the  many,  not  for  the  few ;  for  the  youngf,  not  for 
the  old ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  within  easy  reach  (2}2  miles  in  Geneva) 
of  every  pupil,  and  thus  satisfy  all  reasonable  requirements/' 

AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION    IN    BELGIUM. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  hos  been  obligatory  in  rural  schools  in  Bel- 
gium for  the  last  fifteen  years.  For  the  town  schools  a  program  in  Notions 
of  Natural  Science  has  been  drawn  up  to  correspond  to  the  agricultural 
teaching  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not  obligatory.  As  a  rule,  however, 
most  city  6»chools  have  the  subject  in  their  course,  and  the  number  of  boys' 
schools  that  teach  neither  science  nor  agriculture  is  small. 

The  system  of  agricultural  education  adopted 
in  Belgium  in  1890  provided  for  primary,  second- 
ary, and  superior  schools  or  courses  of  agri- 
culture. Primary  agricultural  courses  for.  adult 
farmers  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  of  agriculture,  while  courses  of  a  similar 
grade  for  teachers  and  children  are  supervised  by  the 
minister  of  public  education.  The  secondary  and  super- 
ior schools  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  agencies  for 
promoting  agricultural  education  and  research,  are 
directed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture.  To  provide 
competent  teachers  for  carrying  on  this  work  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  course  of  the  normal  schools  has 
been  organized  so  as  to  give  regular  attention  to  agri- 
culture, and  in  order  that  the  teachers  already  in  the 
primary  schools  may  be  fitted  to  conduct  the  newly  es- 
tablished courses  of  agriculture,  special  normal  schools 
on  these  subjects  are  provided,  during  the  vacation 
season.  Agriculture  in  the  primary  schools  consists  of 
two  lessons  a  week  which  are  given  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  outlined  by  the  government,  and  financial  and 
other  encouragement  is  given  to  those  teachers  who 
excel  in  such  instruction.  Thus  far  there  has  been  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  securing  teachers  having  the  right 
equipment  of  knowledge  and  teaching  ability  for  this 
kind  of  work.  For  this  reason  the  success  of  these 
primary  courses  of  agricultural  instruction  has  been 
quite  varied  in  the  different  places,  and  the  matter  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Three  of  the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture 
are  already  organized.  One  of  these  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  agriculture,  while  two  give  instruction  both  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture.    The  oldest  of  these  insti- 
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tutions  is  the  one  at  Ghent,  having  been  founded  in 
1855.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  facilities  for  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  instruction.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  ordinarily  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old, 
and  pass  an  examination  in  the  French  or  Flemish 
lanp^uage,  natural  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
They  must  also  give  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are 
physically  able  to  regularly  carry  on  the  practical  work 
required  in  connection  with  their  studies.  The  regular 
course  occupies  three  years,  and  includes  instruction  in 
French,  Flemish,  German,  and  English  languages, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geometry,  geography,  botany, 
elementary  physics,  and  chemistry,  drawing,  agriculture, 
engineering,  animal  physiology,  and  production,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  horticulture,  which  is  a 
very  important  industry  in  Ghent,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  Belgium.  In  schools  of  this  grade  the  effort  is  made 
to  train  young  men  for  the  practical  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture  on  a  relatively  large  scale.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  become  managers  of  estates  or 
foremen  in  horticultural  establishments. 

Secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
is  also  provided  for  in  a  number  of  private  schools, 
which  are  organized  with  referenci^  to  instruction  in 
these  lines  in  return  for  small  subsidies.  Twenty  of 
these  private  schools  of  agriculture  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  Belgium,  and  are  so  located  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  different  agricultural  regions.  Provision 
is  also  made  by  the  government  for  short  courses  in  ag- 
riculture in  public  and  private  secondary  schools  for 
general  education.  These  courses  consist  of  at  least 
one  lesson  a  week  during  the  school  year,  which  must 
be  given  in  accordance  with  the  plan  lai(i  down  by  the 
government.  Thirty  schools  in  Belgium  are  at  present 
giving  such  courses.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  at  least  an  outline  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  at  small  expense  to  a  considerable 
number  of  students,  who  are  at  the  same  time,  acquir- 
ing an  ordinary  high  school  education.  Such  a  course 
awakens  their  interest  in  the  more  scientific  and  ad- 
vanced ideas  regarding  agriculture,  and  prepares  them 
to  read  with  intelligence  the  reports  oT  agricultural  in- 
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« 

vestigations.  It  also  tends  to  make  them  more  con- 
tented with  rural  life.  A  school  for  the  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  of  young  women  in  agriculture, 
including  dairying,  kitchen  gardening,  domestic  econ- 
omy, etc.,  has  been  established  in  each  of  the  provinces 
of  Belgium. 

LECTURE    COURSES    FOR    ADULT    FARMERS. 

« 

To  meet  the  needs  of  adult  farmers  who  can  not  at- 
tend schools,  numerous  lecture  courses  on  agricultural 
topics  have  been  organized.  Each  year  some  250 
courses  of  15  lectures  each  on  questions  of  general  in- 
terest to  farmers  are  given  in  the  different  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Belgium  by  graduates  of  the  higher  agricultural 
schools  or  other  persons  who  are  thoroughly  competent 
for  this  kind  of  work.  In  an  article  on  agricultural 
education  in  Belgium  published  in  1893,  ^'  DeVuyst, 
an  officer  of  the  Belgium  Government  whose  duty  it 
was  to  supervise  these  courses,  thus  writes  regarding 
them: 

**To  secure  practice  in  this  exceedingly  difficult  kind  of  teaching?,  the 
persons  to  give  these  courses  meet  together  twice  a  year  in  each  district. 
At  these  meetings  one  of  their  number  presents  a  typical  lecture  and  the 
others  discuss  it.  The  Jt)est  lessons  in  the  different  courses  are  printed 
and  distributed.  At  these  meetings  the  improvements  which  are  most  ur- 
gently needed  by  the  farmers  of  the  region  are  also  studied. 

*'  This  method  of  organized  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  for  adults 
is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  Belgium.  The  results  it  has  produced  during 
four  years  are  quite  imp  )rtant.  There  are  in  the  Kingdom  about  2,500 
rural  communes.  Within  a  f(w  years  no  locality  will  have  reason  to  com- 
plain it  has  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this  institution.  The  courses 
are  attended  each  year  by  more  than  10,000  farmers.  The  expense  of  con- 
ducting them  amounts  to  only  about  $1  per  hearer.*' 

Besides  these  general  courses  in  agriciblture,  special 
courses  in  orchard  management,  market  gardening, 
dairying,  animal  husbandry,  horseshoeing,  apiculture, 
etc.,  are  also  given,  and  farmers'  meetings  of  one  or  two 
days'  duration,  corresponding  somewhat  to  our  farm- 
ers' institutes,  are  held  in  different  places  under  the  su- 
pervision of  government  officials.  In  each  of  the  prov- 
inces there  is  a  state  agriculturist  and  an  assistant  agri- 
culturist, whose  business  it  is  to  hold  farmers'  meetings, 
deliver  lectures,  establish  fields  of  demonstration  in 
which  the  results  of  agricultural  investigations  may  be 
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shown  on  a  practical  scale,  aid  the  agricultural  societies 
in  their  work,  collect  agricultural  statistics,  and  prepare 
reports  on  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Russia  sustains  sixty-eight  agricultural  schools,  con- 
taining 3.150  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $403,500,  of  which  sum 
the  government  pays  $277,500  and  the  local  societies  or 
the  school  founders  pay  $136,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 

The  German  system  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
schools  and  colleges  are  the  only  places  where  theoret- 
ical agriculture  can  be  properly  taught.  Few  ot  the 
higher  educational  schools  first  established  were  ex- 
clusively such.  A  liberal  education  could  be  obtained 
at  most  of  them  without  touching  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture. Later  educators  have  developed  a  system 
which  begins  by  fostering  a  love  for  nature  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  and  patiently  devel- 
ops that  love  through  all  the  dozen  or  more  grades  of 
schools  until  it  culminates  in  the  polytechnic  school  or 
the  degree  granted  by  the  university.  The  state  main- 
tains three  grades  of  agricultural  schools,  higher, 
middle,  and  lower,  and  expends  something  like  $200,000 
annually  on  agricultural  education. 

In  Germany  agricultural  education  has  so  broadened 
out  as  to  include  training  in  every  technical  part  of  tl^e 
farmer's  work — culture  of  forests,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vines;  schools  to  teach  wine,  cider  and  beer  making, 
machine  repairing;  engine  running,  barn  construction, 
and  surveying;  knowledge  of  poultry,  bees,  and  silk- 
worm raising;  domestic  economy,  sewing  and  accounts 
for  farm  women  —  all  in  addition  to  the  long  scientific 
courses  of  study  and  years  of  practical  work  on  an  es- 
tablished farm. 

A  special  feature  of  agricultural  teaching  in  Germany. 
is  the  traveling  professor.  Former  United  States  Con- 
sul Monaghan.  now  connected  with  the  School  of  Com- 
merce of  the  University,  speaks  thus  of  him: — "  These 
teachers,  supported  partly  by  the  state,  and  by  agri- 
cultural unions,  go  from  place  to  place,  and  lecture  on 
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agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects.  Their  purpose 
is  to  lift  up  and  enoble  agricultural  life;  to  afford  the 
farmer  the  knowledge  gfleaned  by  science  since  he  left 
the  school;  to  impart  to  him  the  best  methods  of  select- 
ing soils,  fertilizers,  cattle,  trees,  etc.;  to  teach  him  how 
to  use  his  lands  to  best  advantage,, to  graft,  to  breed  in; 
to  get  the  best,  quickest,  and  most  profitable  results. 
These  teachers  are  skilled  scientists,  practical  workers, 
not  theorists,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  wants  and 
needs  of  their  districts.  Armed  with  this  knowledge, 
the  teacher's  usefulness  is  certain  and  unlimited.  When 
he  speaks  his  voice  is  that  of  one  in  authority,  it  is 
heeded.  He  is  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  knowledge, 
especially  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  woods,  hills, 
farms,  and  fields." 

AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION    IN    HOLLAND. 

Holland  has  done  little  in  the  way  of  elememtary 
education  in  this  branch.  No  success  has  resulted  from 
attempts  to  introduce  agricultural  teaching  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  In  i8g7  Holland  expended  $350,000  on 
its  agricultural  department,  most  of  which  was  used  in 
maintaining  advanced  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION   IN   SCOTLAND. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Scotland,  agricultural  science 
is  arranged  for  as  an  optional  study  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  grade,  inclusive.  In  1895-96,  4,148  pupils 
passed  examinations  in  the  subject,  and  the  cost  of  this 
to  the  state  was  over  $200,000.  In  1896  and  '97.  of  the 
pupils  in  the  •*  Evening  Continuation  Schools  "  where 
instruction  is  given  to  those  who  have  finished  the  work 
in  the  primary  schools,  1,089  persons  passed  the  exam- 
ination in  agriculture,  and  115  others  in  horticulture. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION    IN    ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

Agricultural  colleges  have  been  established  in  both 
England  and  Wales,  to  give  advanced  instruction  in 
agriculture.  In  1898  and  '99,  grants  were  made  from 
fifteen  colleges  and  associations  for  this  work,  amount- 
ing to  over  $35,000.     Besides  this  direct  government 
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subsidy  to  higher  education,  the  state  grants  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  part  of  the  money  raised  from  the  excise 
("drink  money")  for  educational  purposes,  out  of 
which  more  than  $375,000  were  spent  by  the  commit- 
tees in  1896-Q7  in  promoting  agricultural  education. 
The  state  recognizes  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture  as  instruction  in  elementary  science,  and 
through  grants  to  primary  and  secondary  schools  and 
to  teachers'  colleges,  it  encourages  agricultural  educa- 
tion as  a  technical  study.  In  i896-'q7,  1,023  pupilr, 
passed  examinations  in  this  subject,  and  the  respective 
school  managements  received  as  grant  on  their  account, 
a  total  sum  of  nearly  $700,00::'.  In  1897  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  "Agricultural  Depression  in  England,"  de- 
clared in  its  report:  "  We  believe  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  that  there  should  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  young  farmer  a  sound, 
general  school  education,  including  such  a  grounding 
in  the  elements  of  sciences  bearing  upon  agriculture  — 
e.  g..  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and  animal  physiol- 
ogy—  as  will  give  him  an  intelligent  interest  in  them 
and  familiarize  him  in  their  language." 


AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION   IN    CANADA. 

In  1872  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  agricultural 
instruction  into  the  rural  schools  in  the  Province  ot  On- 
tario. The  work  proved  a  complete  failure,  because  of 
the  lack  of  teachers  prepared  to  give  this  instruction, 
and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  subject  dropped 
entirely  out  of  sight.  Within  the  last  three  years,  this 
subject  has  again  come  to  the  front,  and  at  present  pro- 
vision is  made  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture 
in  all  the  rural  schools  of  the  Province.  The  experi- 
ment is  likely  to  succeed  because  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  now  required  to  have,  as  a  qualification  for 
teaching,  special  training  in  the  elements  of  agriculture. 
Similar  work  is  being  undertaken  in  other  Canadian 
provinces.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  agricultural  subjects  throughout  the  Dominion. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

But  little  has  been  attempted  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  in  the  way  of  elementary  instruction  in 
agriculture,  but  fnstitutions  are  bein^  opened  furnish- 
ing facilities  for  advanced  instruction  and  agricultural 
research.  Such  institutions  have  been  organized  in 
Hindustan,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Queensland,  in  South 
Australia,  in  Victoria,  in  New  South  Wales,  in  Cape 
Colony,  in  South  Africa,  in  Uruguay,  in  Chili,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Japan. 

AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, agricultural  colleges  have  been  established  in 
most  states  of  the  Union.  Elementary  instruction  in 
agriculture  has  hardly  made  a  beginning  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  present  time  an  interesting  experiment  is 
being  carried  on  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  .the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Cornell 
University,  by  introducing  nature  study  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  Nearly  $20,000  appropriated  by 
the  state  is  expended  annually  in  this  effort.  The  plan 
of  work  is  the  most  systematic  yet  attempted  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  undoubtedly  produce  practical 
results  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
agricultural  life.  The  one  drawback  to  its  complete 
success  is  the  lack  of  teachers  trained  to  do  the  work 
intelligently  and  thoroughly. 

In  Missouri  the  question  of  elementary  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  attracting  a  large  amount  of  attention 
and  the  state  universitv  at  its  summer  session  last  year, 
offered  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  rural 
schools  in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  A  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  were  in  attendance  and  evinced  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work  done.  A  well  organized  movement 
is  on  foot  to  make  this  subject  a  parf  of  the  commcm 
school  course  in  that  state. 

In  Illinois  and  Minnesota  the  subject  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  educational  men,  and  in  the  near  future  it  is 
likely  that  a  definite  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  for 
instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  common  schools. 
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In  other  states  the  subject  is  rapidly  cominp^  to  the 
front,  and  is  being  discussed  in  farmers'  institutes*  and 
in  meetings'of  those  interested  in  the  general  subject  of 
agriculture. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  this  survey  of  the  field,  to  pre- 
sent the  scope  and  character  of  work  in  the  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  devoted  to  agriculture.  It  appears 
that  in  every  case  the  work  in  this  subject  has  begun 
with  the  establishment  of  this  class  ot  institutions,  and 
as  interest  has  developed,  and  people  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  possibility  and  necessity  of  applying  scien- 
tific principles  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  the  demand  has 
come  for  an  extension  of  the  work  so  as  to  reach  a  much 
larger  number  through  the  elementary  schools.  The 
experiments  in  Canada,  Ireland,  England,  and  France 
in  carrying  this  subject  into  ihe  primary  schools,  or 
schools  ot  the  same  grade  as  our  country  district  schools, 
seem  to  indicate  that  but  little  can  be  dene  in  this  direc- 
tion tor  two  reasons,  first,  because  of  the  immaturity  of 
the  pupils,  and  second,  because  of  the  lack  of  properly 
trained  teachers.  The  first  obj  "action  can  not  be  over- 
come, the  second  may  be,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  overcome  this  ^objection 
through  better  training  of  teachers  for  this  work  in  the 
normal  schools,  in  county  training  schools,  and  in  teach- 
ers' institutes,  should  be  done.  As  already  indicated, 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  begun  in  some  of  the 
normal  schools,  is  being  carried  on  in  the  county  train- 
ing schools,  and  also  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  these  three  fields  the 
work  will  be  steadily  strengthened.  A  statutory  require- 
ment that  in  order  to  secure  a  third  grade  certificate, 
teachers  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  after  due  notice  being  given, 
would  awaken  an  interest  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  would  enable  those  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tutes to  secure  better  results  in  this  subject,  and  would 
result  in  the  intioduction  of  the  instruction  into  many 
of  the  common  schools.  To  require  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  by  law  in  all  the  district  schools  of  the  state, 
would  under  existing  conditions,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
grave  mistake.  Public  interest  must  be  aroused,  a  sen- 
timent created,  which  shall  demand  this  instruction,  and 
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demand  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  givinia:  it.  It 
will  then  come  in  a  natural  way,  and  in  no  other  way 
can  it  be  made  a  success. 

Following  what  has  been  the  historical  development 
of  agricultural  education  in  other  countries,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  organizing  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  schools  not  now  existing  in  this  state,  de- 
signed primarily  to  fiUa  gap  in  the  educational  facilities 
offered  to  the  country  boys  and  girls  in  our  present 
system.  These  schools  should  fill  the  place  in  our  sys- 
tem which  the  elementary  schools  of  agriculture  have 
so  adequately  filled  in  Norway.  Sweden,  Finland,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  France. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  recommend  that  the  present  law  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  be  so  amended  as  to  require 
an  examination  in  the  Elements  of  Agriculture  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  subjects  upon  which  an  examination 
is  fequired  for  a  third  grade  certificate. 

I  recommend  further,  that  through  legislative  action, 
authority  be  given  to  county  boards  of  supervisors  to 
establish  and  maintain  schools  to  be  known  as  County 
Schools  for  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Economy,  and  that  state  aid  be  given  to  these  schools 
when  organized  and  established  on  a  basis  to  be  ap- 
proved by  state  authority.  The  amount  of  state  aid 
should  be  at  least  one-half  the  sum  actually  expended 
for  purposes  of  instruction  in  such  school.  While  the 
county  should  be  made  the  unit  as  the  basisof  organiza- 
tion, pupils  from  other  counties  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  such  schools  until  their  full  capacity  is  reached, 
on  payment  of  tuition.  This  school  should  be  open  to 
boys  and  girls  up6n  completion  of  the  common  school 
course  of  study  in  the  district  schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

FOR  THE   PROPOSED  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  last  year  from  the  office  of  the 
state  superintendent,  the  question  of  what  might  prop- 
erly be  attempted  in  this  class  of  schools  yj^s  fpUy  di^- 
^ussed.    I  quote  from  that  bulletin: 
3 
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"Without  attempting  to  go  into  detail,  it  seems  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  assume  that  instruction  may  be 
given  profitably  in  schools  of  the  class  just  suggested, 
in  the  following  subjects: 

The  Soil. 

Plant  Life. 

Animal  Life. 

Economics  o/  Jtgriculture. 

Manual  Training. 

Domestic  Economy. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  topic.  The  Soil,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  its  composition,  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, fertilization,  drainage,  effect  of  rotation  of  crops 
upon  the  soil,  means  of  restoring  worn  out  soil  to  con- 
dition of  fertility,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  soils  to 
different  classes  of  products. 

Under  the  second  topic, /%?w/  Life,  there  should  be  a 
consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  cultivated  plants, 
including  a  knowledge  of  best  varieties  tor  local  culti- 
vation; germination;  modes  of  growth;  modes  of  har- 
vesting, care  for  after  harvesting,  effect  upon  soil;  eco- 
nomic values  tor  marketing,  for  feeding  and  for  fer- 
tilization. For  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  farmer,  or  the 
girl  who  is  to  be  a  farmer's  wife,  and  possibly  for  any 
other  boy  or  girl,  the  botany  of  the  corn  plants,  the 
.modes  of  growth  of  other  forms  of  plant  life  on  the 
farm,  if  properly  taught,  may  prove  at  least  of  as  much 
value  as  the  study  of  niosses,  or  other  forms  of  plant 
life  upon  which  much  time  is  now  spent  m  the  field  of 
botanical  instruction.  This  study  would  be  for  him  a 
matter  of  practical  utility,  and  would  give  him  knowl- 
edge that  would  awaken  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  resulting  in  more  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion, better  adaptation  of  crops  to  soil,  and  better  finan- 
cial returns. 

Treatment  of  the  third  topic.  Animal  Li  J e,  sho\\\A 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  domestic  animals  grown  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  including  a  knowledge  of  breeds  and 
breeding;  feeding;  judging;  care,  including  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals; 
preparation  for  marketing  either  the  animals  or  their 
products;  and  such  knowledge  of  animal  pests,  and  of 
the  modes  of  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  their  rav- 
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ages,  thus  far  discovered,  as  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  save  many  a  crop  which  otherwise  might  be  ruined. 
Might  not  such  knowledge  be  so  organized  and  taught 
as  to  be  of  at  least  as  great  value,  both  for  knowledge 
and  for  training,  as  the  study  of  the  tadpole,  the  cray- 
fish, and  the  angle- worm? 

In  treating  the  fourth  topic,  The  Economics  of  Agri- 
ctilhire,  study  should  be  made  of  the  relations  of  the 
farmers  to  general  industrial  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions, of  the  economics  of  farm  life,  includmg  a  prac- 
tical system  of  domestic  accounting,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  tell  with  the  same  accuracy  that  the  manu- 
facturer tells,  the  cost  of  any  given  product  during  any 
given  period  of  time. 

Under  the  fifth  topic,  Manual  Training,  instruction 
could  profitably  be  given  in  wood  working,  not  only  for 
the  purposes  of  hand  and  eye  training,  but  for  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  skill  resulting  from  such  training, 
and  which  would  be  of  value  to  him  as  a  farmer.  To  this 
might  be  added  elementary  instruction  in  blacksmith- 
ing.  which  would  enable  him  to  make  any  of  the  simple 
repairs  of  tools  at  home,  that  otKerwise  he  would  be 
compelled  to  have  done  at  a  distance  from  his  own 
home,  and  with  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
money. 

Under  the  general  subject.  Domestic  Economy,  in- 
struction could  be  given  in  sewing,  including  dress 
making  and  millinery  work,  which  certainly  would  be 
of  value  to  the  girls  who  are  either  to  perform  these 
lines  of  work  for  themselves,  or  to  supervise  that  work 
when  done  for  them  by  others.  It  would  ndt  only  de- 
velop skill,  but  would  cultivate  the  taste,  and  develop  a 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  such  work 
which  would  make  them  more  considerate  of  those  who 
might  be  in  their  employ,  or  under  their  supervision. 

In  cooking,  a  course  of  instruction  might  properly  be 
given  which  should  include  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  food  products,  and  their  value  for 
definite  purposes,  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
struct for  the  animal,  man,  a  balanced  ration.  For  all 
concerned  this  is  perhaps  as  important  as^the  determi- 
nation of  a  balanced  ration  for  the  cow  or  the  hog.  It 
should  also  include  a  knowledge  of  invalid  cooking, 
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which  wo»jld  enabl^:  th'*m  to  know  what  are  proper  f«rods 
for  invalids  and  how  to  prer>are  such  food.  Such  a 
cours':  of  training  wojM  d*;v';iop  economy  and  sk;Ii  in 
the  choice  and  preparation  of  food  which  would  not 
only  re-jiilt  in  the  savinir  of  money,  but  in  the  better 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  of  those  fed.  J^o 
this  xn\jr\K  \)'z  add-d  practical  instrurtion  in  the  different 
details  of  housekeepinT  which  W3ill  add  mjch  to  the 
appeirance,  pl'^asure  and  comfort  of  the  home. 

In  horticulture  and  floriculture,  instruction  miorht  be 
^iven  which  would  be  of  value  to  both  j^irls  and  boys  in 
the  matter  of  adornment  and  beautifying  of  the  home 
surroundin;^-*. 

For  the  work  on  the  soil,  on  plant  life,  and  animal 
life,  and  in  cooking,  a  knowled^^e  of  essential  scientific 
principles  and  their  application  would  be  necessary- 
It  would  not  be  necessary,  even  though  it  were  desir- 
able, to  ^ivc  extended  courses  in  geolo^j^',  botany, 
zoolof^y.  physics,  and  chemistry  in  order  to  place  this 
instruction  on  a  rational,  scientific  basis.  For  the 
teacher,  it  would  be  essential  that  he  decide  what  is  to 
be  taught  in  any  one  of  these  branches,  and  then  to  de- 
cide what  knowledge  of  science  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  desired  instruction  may  be  properly  given. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  in  this  report  it  would  be 
entirely  improper  to  attempt  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
precise  things  which  should  be  taught  in  each  of  these 
subjects.  The  only  question  is,  do  these  subjects,  taken 
together,  contain  a  body  of  knowledge  of  high  utility  to 
the  country  boy  and  girl,  and  which  may  be  taught  to 
them.  I  have  already  indicated  my  belief  that  these 
subjects  do  embrace  such  a  body  of  knowledge,  and  that 
under  proper  conditions  that  knowledge  may  be  taught. 

WILL  THLS  BOOV  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IF  TAUGHT,  AND  THE 
TRAINING  COMING  WITH  THE  MASTERY  OF  IT,  BE  OF 
GKKATKR  PRACTICAL  VALUE  TO  THESE  PUPILS  THAN  ANY 
OIHER  HOOV  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  ACCOMPANYING 
TRAINING  WHICH  COULD  BE  GIVEN  DURING  THE  SAME 
TIMK. 

This  question  is  one  which  it  seems  to  me  needs  but 
little  discussion.  It  is  a  body  of  knowledge  which  di- 
rectly concerns   these  people  in  their  subsequent  voca- 
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tions.  It  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  essential  to- 
day for  fsuccess  in  those  vocations.  It  is  a  kind  of 
knowledge,  both  in  scope  and  character,  which  will 
rarely  be  obtained  by  the  individual  unless  obtained  in 
the  school.  Is  there  any  other  body  of  knowledge 
which  could  be  substituted  for  it,  and  which  would  be 
of  higher  utility  to  these  people  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  life?  !f  there  be  such  another  body  of 
knowledge,  I  do  not  know- what  it  is.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  not  the  body  of  knowledge  that 
these  young  people  now  get,  even  the  few  of  them  who 
complete  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  Will  the 
effort  put  forth  in  acquiring  this  knowledge  result  in 
training  as  valuable  as  the  training  resulting  from  the 
acquisition  of  a  body  of  knowledge  of  less  practical 
value?  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  believe  that 
knowledge  may  be  valuable  in  itself  and  that  its  acqui- 
sition may  furnish  the  highest  kind  of  training;  that 
the  student  who  spends  time  anywhere  in  any  grade  of 
school  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  value  only  for  train- 
ing, when  he  might  acquire  knowledge  valuable  for 
other  purposes,  and  equally  valuable  for  training,  is 
wastmg  his  time  and  energy.  A  five-dollar  gold  piece  has 
a  certain  definite  value,  but  the  individual  who  would  ac- 
cept a  five-dollar  gold  piece  when  he  had  his  option 
either  to  take  that  or  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece,  would 
be  a  fool.  The  essence  of  training  is  doing.  In  nearly 
everyone  of  these  lines  of  work  suggested,  the  student 
is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  things,  is  trained  to 
study  them  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  him- 
self, and  to  other  things;  he  would  furthermore  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  dealing  with  these  things,  and  not 
with  words.  He  would  be  required  to  see  something, 
and  to  do  something  at  every  stage  of  his  work,  and 
the  seeing  and  doing  would  be  guided  by  thoughtful 
consideration  of  means. and  ends.  This  traini/ig,  while 
it  would  be  general  in  its  scope  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  specific  in  nature  as  well;  as  it  would  develop  skill 
along  the  lines  where  skill  would  be  needed  in  his  sub- 
sequent work.  Do  not  these  conditions  furnish  the  best 
possible  elements,  both  for  the  training  of  the  mental 
and  physical  activities  of  the  individual? 
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One  of  the  chief  purposes  in  education  should  be  to 

develop  interests,  and  one  of  the  very  necessary  out- 

•  comes  of  such  a  course  of  training  would  be  to  develop 

an  intelligent  interest  in  the  activities  incident  to  rural 

life. 

ADDITIONAL     WORK     TO      BE     OFFERED      IN    THESE  COUNTY 

SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  suggested,  there 
should  be  given  such  instruction  in  language,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  literature  as  maybe  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  other  work.  Such  a  school  should 
have  in  connection  with  it,  a  small  tract  of  land,  to  be 
used  for  illustrative  and  experimental  purposes:  not 
the  line  of  experiments  which  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  undertakes,  but  a  more  simple  line,  which 
could  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers, 
and  which  would  be  of  value  for  observation  and  train- 
ing purposes.  The  length  of  the  course  offered  in 
these  schools  should  not  be  less  than  two  years.  Special 
courses  should  be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
older  boys  in  the  county,  who  may  have  been  out  of 
school  for  two  or  three  years,  but  who  could  attend 
during  the  winter  months  with  advantage. 

Such  a  school  centrally  located  in  a  county,  would 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  attendance  by  residents  of  the 
county  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  Many  of  the  pu- 
pils could  board  at  their  own  homes,  while  others  could 
board  themselves,  returning  home  on  Friday  night  to 
remain  over  Sunday. 

The  school  would  necessarily  have  to  be  equipped 
with  such  simple  laboratory  apparatus  as  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  experimental  work  in  science.  It  would 
need  a  well  selected  library  of  books  on  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy  and  should  be  supplied  with  the 
best  periodical  literature  pertaining  to  those  subjects. 
It  could  be  made  a  distributing  center  for  the  county, 
of  the  bulletins  sent  out  from  the  agricultural  colleges, 
and  if  effort  were  made  to  interest  pupils  in  such 
of  these  buUitins  as  came  within  the  rangeof  their  com- 
prehension, they  in  turn  would  interest  their  parents  in 
them.    The  result  "would  be  that  where  one  such  bulle- 
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tin  is  now  read  in  a  community,  ten  would  then  be  read, 
and  with  greater  interest  and  more  intelligence.  Such  a 
school  would  also  be  a  center  for  meetings  of  farmers 
for  discussion  upon  agricultural  subjects.  When  a 
number  of  such  schools  were  established,  professors 
could  be  sent  out  from  the  agricultural  college,  going 
from  one  to  another,  remaining  a  sufficient  time  at  each 
to  give  instruction  not  only  to  the  students,  but  to  farm- 
ers who  might  care  to  attend,  in  various  subjects 
which  could  not  be  taken  up  in  the  school  itself.  The 
dairy  industry,  for  instance,  would  furnish  an  excellent 
field  for  such  work.  The  example  of  Denmark  and 
Germany  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value 
of  such  traveling  professors. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  the  successful  operation 
of  such  a  school,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  teach- 
ers specially  trained  for  such  work,  and  of  the  very 
highest  order.  The  head  of  the  school  should  be  ^  man 
acquainted  with  farm  life,  trained  as  a  teacher,  one  who 
had  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  added  to  this,  a 
thorough  training  in  the  best  institutions  devoted  to 
agricultural  instruction.  He  must  be  a  man  who  would 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  farming 
community,  able  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions  about 
him;  and  one  who  would  be  able  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  all  matters  of  practical  and  theoretical  agricul- 
ture. He  would  need  two  assistants,  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  manual  training,  and  a  woman 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  domestic  economy. 
These  three  teachers  would  be  able  to  carry  on  all  the 
different  lines  ot  work  in  a  school  of  ordinary  size. 
With  such  a  school  as  this  organized  in  a  county,  it 
would  be  possible  through  its  teaching  force,  to  organ- 
ize the  work  in  nature  study  in  the  district  schools. 
During  the  summer  vacation,  these  teachers  could  as- 
sist in  the  teachers'  institute  to  be  held  in  the  county, 
giving  instruction  in, this  subject.  They  could  present 
and  give  instruction  in  a  plan  of  work  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  country  schools  of  the  county  during  the  year, 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  county  superintendent, 
could  meet  these  teachers  at  different  times  during  the 
year,  to  hear  their  reports  of  progress,  and  of  difficul- 
ties encountered,  and  to  aid  them  by  suggestion  and 
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instruction.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
the  work  from  the  higher  school  into  the  lower  schools, 
with  successful  results. 

PRELIMINARY   WORK   NEEDED. 

Should  the  legislature  see  fit  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools,  a  large  amount  of  preliminary 
work  would-be  necessary  before  their  organization  could 
be  successfully  completed,  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  almost  no  text  books  adapted  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture  outlined  for  these  schools.  The 
body  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  in  such  schools  would 
have  to  be  selected,  put  into  proper  form,  and  organ- 
ized, in  order  to  make  the  work  a  success.  As  soon  as 
it  became  apparent  that  schools  of  this  class  were  to  find 
a  place  in  our  educational  system,  men  competent  to  do 
this  work  would  be  found  ready  to  undertake  it,  but 
until  it  becomes  evident  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  the  class  of  text  books  necessary  for  use,  few  com- 
petent men  will  care  to  undertake  their  preparation. 
To  begin  the  work  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
at  least  a  tentative  preparation  and  organization  of  the 
matter  selected  for  instruction. 

Still  another  line  of  work  would  of  necessity  have  to 
be  undertaken,  that  of  awakening  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  farmers  in  any  given  community  which  would 
result  in  a  demand  upon  the  county  board,  for  such  a 
school.  Its  advantages  must  be  explained  to  them,  and 
made  clear,  and  appreciated,  before  success  can  be 
hoped  for. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  plan  is  a  feasible  one.  that  it 
will  command  the  support  of  the  people  most  interested 
— the  farmers,  that  it  will  show  tangible  results  early, 
and  that  as  the  system  is  extended,  it  will  awaken  the 
intelligence  of  the  community  where  the  schools  may 
be,  and  arouse  an  interest  in  the  matters  pertaining  to 
farm  life,  which  will  give  us  better  trained  and  more 
successful  farmers,  as  well  as  better  trained  men  and 
women  and  better  citizens. 
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REPORT  OiN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


MANUAL   TRAINING   IN   GRADES    BELOW    THE    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  making 
manual  training  a  part  of  the  public  school  course,  in 
the  United  States,  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1897- 
*q8.  That  report  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  ;iy  cities 
of  8,000  population  and  over  in  v/hose  public  schools 
manual  training  other  than  drawing  was  taught;  in  1894 
there  were  93  cities;  in  1896  there  were  121  cities,  and 
in  1898  there  were  146  cities. 

For  the  same  year  there  were  114  manual  or  indus- 
trial training  schools,  an  increase  of  15  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  Of  the  1 14  schools,  24  were  industrial  schools 
for  Indian  children.  In  the  90  manual  and  industrial 
training  schools,  other  than  Indian  schools,  there  were 
employed  673  teachers,  384  men  and  289  women.  In 
the  same  schools  there  were  25,893  pupils,  16,447  boys 
and  9,446  girls.  The  total  expenditure  for  manual  and 
industrial  training  by  86  of  the  114  schools  reporting 
was  $655,247.  Of  this  amount  $440,572  was  paid  teach- 
ers. $93,058  for  materials,  $36,508  for  tools  and  repairs, 
and  $85,109  for  incidentals  and  for  items  not  classified. 

No  statistics  are  given  showing  the  expenditure  for 
manual  training  in  the  146  cities  which  reported  this 
work  as  being  carried  on.  Of  these  cities,  sixteen  re- 
port work  as  being  begun  in  the  first  grade,  and  carried 
on  through  the  eighth  grade;  four  report  the  work  as 
beginning  in  the  second  grade;  three  in  the  third;  five 
in  the  fourth;  fourteen  in  the  fifth;  fifteen  in  the  sixth; 
thirty-one  in  the  seventh;  eight  in  the  eighth,  and  in 
the  remainder  the  work  is  begun  in  the  high  school. 
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In  Wisconsin  there  were  last  year  nine  cities  which 
carried  on  manual  training  in  the  high  school.  In  one 
of  these  the  work  was  extended  to  the  eighth  grade, 
and  in  two,  throughout  the  grades.  It  thus  appears 
that  in  Wisconsin  but  little  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  manual  training  elsewhere 
than  in  the  high  school. 

Correspondence  and  personal  conferences  with  teach- 
ers and  members  of  school  boards,  and  prominent  citi- 
zens in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  reveal  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  large  amount  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  manual  training.  There  is  a 
steadily  growing  belief  that  if  manual  training  has  the 
educational  value  claimed  for  it.  it  should  find  a  place 
earlier  in  the  course,  and  should  not  be  postponed  until 
the  high  school  course,  when  seven-eighths  of  the  pupils 
have  left  the  public  schools.  The  fact  that  manual 
training  has  secured  its  first  foothold  in  the  high  schools 
rather  than  in  the  lower  grades,  is  no  justification  for  such 
a  condition  from  an  educational  standpoint.  It  was  put 
there  for  other  than  educational  reasons. 

First,  because  it  was  easy  to  incorporate  into  the  high 
school  course  the  work  which  had  been  developed  and 
organized  for  the  pure  manual  training  schools.  The 
problem  of  manual  training  in  the  grades  had  not  been 
worked  out  as  thoroughly  as  for  pupils  in  ihe  high 
school  stage. 

Second,  it  was  easier  to  interest  the  public  in  a  propo- 
sition to  connect  this  work  with  the  high  school  than  to 
make  it  available  for  pupils  of  all  grades.  The  latter 
proposition  seemed  to  be  too  large  an  undertaking  for 
many  communities,  and  especially  for  those  having  no 
experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

Third,  it  was  easier  to  construct  a  high  school  course 
carrying  manual  training,  than  to  reorganize  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  grades  so  as  to  make  a  place  for 
it. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a  too  prevalent  idea  that  man- 
ual training  was  to  be  earned  on  for  industrial  purposes, 
rather  than  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  there- 
fore it  should  come  at  a  time  when  pupils  were  seeking 
preparation  for  commencement  in  some  vocation. 

In  Iatt:r  years  the  idea  long  held  by  intelligent  advo- 
cates of  manual  training,  that  its  value  is  primarily  an 
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educational  one,  rather  than  industrial,  has  come  to  be 
accepted  by  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  been 
gfiving  the  subject  some  consideration.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized  that  its  value  is  twofold,  primarily  for 
educational  purposes,  and  secondarily  for  industrial 
ends. 

THE   VALUE    AND    PLACE    OF    MANUAL    TRAINING    FOR   EDU- 
CATIONAL  PURPOSES.  * 

Members  of  society  may  be  roughly  classed  into  four 
groups;  those  who  //iiu^  without  doing;  those  who  do 
without  thinking;  those  who  7ieitJier  think  nor  do;  and 
those  who  thinky  and  do  because  of  their  thinking. 
The  fourth  class  comprises  the  productive,  constructive, 
organizing  element  of  society.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
public  schools  to  produce  members  of  this  fourth  class. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  for  the  production  of  a 
thinking  and  doing  individual,  the  two  forms  of  activity 
should  be  carried  on  side  by  side;  the  doing  growing 
out  of  the  thinking,  the  thinking  made  clear  and  defi- 
nite through  the  doing.  The  fact  so  often  stated,  that 
the  leaders  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional 
fields  of  activity  corqe  largely  from  the  country,  does 
not  prove  as  is  frequently  claimed,  that  the  training  of 
the  country  schools  is  better  than  that  afforded  in  the 
cities,  but  rather  that  the  necessities  of  country  life 
have  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  child's  activity,  de- 
manded of  him  physical  action  for  definite  ends,  deter- 
mined by  mental  activity  toward  the  same  end.  The 
mental  training  afforded  by  the  course  of  instruction  in 
our  public  schools,  should  not  be  underestimated,  even 
though  it  be  proved  that  this  training  has  come  almost 
exclusively  from  a  study  of  books  rather  than  from  a 
judicious  combination  ot  the  study  of  books  and  things. 
Our  error  has  been  that  we  have  too  long  held  the 
notion  that  mental  development  is  secured  in  no  other 
way  than  through  a  study  of  books. 

Mental  power  comes  through  organized  thinking. 
The  mere  memorizing  of  what  others  have  said,  or 
learning  about  what  others  have  done,  is  not  organized 
thinking,  and  gives  little  or  no  mental  training.  Or- 
ganized thinking  comes  whenever  the  individual  sets 
himself  a  definite  task  to  do;  and  then  determines  and 
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applies  the  ways  and  means  necessar>'  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  task.  This  task  may  be  the  solution  of 
a  problem  in  arithmetic,  or  it  may  be  the  construction 
from  pieces  of  shingle  of  a  water-wheel  to  be  turned  by 
the  brook.  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  of  the  higher  value 
because  it  demands  the  use  of  tools  and  material.  The 
tools  cannot  be  used  successfully  upon  the  material  to 
produce  the  desired  result,  without  the  exercise  of  the 
closest  attention  and  of  the  judgment  in  their  use.  There 
can  be  no  training  of  the  hand  which  does  not  involve 
mental  activitv,  and  the  mental  activitv  thus  involved  is 
of  a  kind  which  furnishes  iust  the  training  needed  for 
the  practical  concerns  of  life.  It  is  a  mental  activity- 
out  of  which  gro^vs  skill  in  doing,  and  skill  in  doing  as 
a  result  of  intelligent  thinking  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  education. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  ever>'  boy  at  a  very  early  age.  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  pocket  knife.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  pocket  knife  is  the  tool  which  for  him 
furni^ihes  the  largest  opporu.iities  for  the  exercise  ot 
his  inherent  desire  to  do.  No  one  thinks  of  denvioir 
him  the  pocket  knife  because  of  the  fear  that  its  use 
will  compel  him  to  become  a  mere  whittler;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  thoughtful  parent  will  furnish  it  be- 
cause of  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  the  training  of 
the  child's  manual  and  mental  powers. 

Because  in  the  manual  training  school  the  child  learns 
to  use  a  plane,  or  a  saw,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to 
be  a  carpenter.  Because  the  girl  learns  to  sew,  that 
she  must  be  a  seamstress,  or  because  she  learns  the  value 
of  foods  and  how  to  prepare  them,  that  she  must  there- 
fore be  a  cook.  The  use  of  the  plane  and  the  saw  will 
be  of  value  to  the  boy  should  he  decide  to  become  a 
carpenter.  The  training  in  sewing  and  cooking  will  be 
of  value  to  the  girl  should  she  decide  to  become  a  seam- 
stress cr  a  cook,  or  should  she  be  compelled  to  take 
the  place  of  either  seamstress  or  cook,  even  tempo- 
rarily. But  in  any  case,  the  training  thus  afforded  will 
be  of  the  highest  value  in  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual because  it  demands  first,  concentration  of  atten- 
tion, and  thus  develops  that  quality  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  any  field  of  human  endeavor.  Second,  it  re- 
quires organized  thinking  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  a  demand  which  will  be  constant  through  life;  and 
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third  it  demands  an  exercise  of  the  will  power  result- 
ing in  doing  for  the  realization  of  those  ends,  and 
through  the  doing,  there  corner,  a  clarification  of  the 
thinking.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  sort  of  training 
and  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  it  brings,  con- 
stitute all  that  is  necessary  in  the  education  of  the  child, 
but  the  claim  is  made,  and  well  made,  that  any  system 
of  education  which  leaves  out  this  kind  of  training 
omits  one  of  the  essential  requisites  in  the  proper  ed- 
ucation of  the  child. 

I  believe  that  any  one  who  will  analyze  closely  ,the 
mental  processes  involved  in  the  mastery  of  a  lesson  in 
grammar,  in  history,  in  geography,  or  in  any  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  school,  and  compare 
them  with  the  mental  processes  involved  in  making  a 
working  drawing  of  a  model  in  wood,  and  then  from 
that  drawing,  by  the  use  of  tools,  reproducing  the  model, 
will  see  that  for  all  purposes  of  mental  training  the  latter 
is  of  no  less  value,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  former.  It 
has  the  added  value  in  that  it  has  developed  control  of 
the  hand,  and  skill  in  its  use,  which  will  be  of  value  in 
other  fields  of  work  where  manual  skill  is  required. 
More  than  this,  if  this  work  be  done  during  school 
hours,  it  gives  a  change  of  position,  a  change  of  interest, 
and  physical  exercise  which  will  send  the  pupil  back  to 
his  purely  mental  tasks  refreshed  and  invigorated,  and 
able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  next  half  hour,  than  he 
would  have  been  able  to  do  in  that  half  hour  and  in  all 
the  time  given  to  the  manual  training  exercise  taken 
together. 

If  what  has  been  said  thus  far  is  true,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  this  work  should  be  begun  early  in  the  school 
course,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child  at  every 
stage  in  his  development.  To  shut  up  the  child  from 
six  to  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  school  room  for  six  hours 
a  day,  and  to  compel  him  during  that  time  to  devote 
himself  to  a  study  of  books,  is  little  short  of  cruelty. 
It  is  the  period  of  his  life  when  the  impulse  toward 
physical  activity  is  the  strongest,  and  here  at  least  na- 
ture has  made  no  mistake.  It  is  in  the  school  system 
which  denies  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  that 
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impulse  that  the  mistake  has  been  made.  Manual 
training  during  this  period  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  this  physical  impulse  and  at  the 
same  time  directs  and  controls  its  activity  for  educa- 
tional ends. 


THE  VALUE      OF    MANUAL    TRAILING     FROM  THE   INDUSTRIAL 

STANDPOINT. 

Less  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  territory 
which  is  now  known  as  the  United  States  was  an  un- 
broken wilderness.  When  we  contrast  the  condition 
then  with  that  of  to-day  and  analyze  the  elements  which 
have  entered  into  the  solution  of  the  problem,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  existing 
to-day  are  due  primarily  to  thinking,  and  this  will  em- 
phasize to  us  the  value  of  an  education  which  trains 
the  thinking  powers.  We  shall  also  be  struck  by 
the  further  thought  that  no  step  forward  could  be  made 
toward  the  subjugation  of  this  wilderness,  and  fitting  it 
for  the  abode  of  man,  no  matter  how  much  thinking 
were  done,  until  the  combined  activities  of  hand  and 
eye  were  brought  into  action  to  make  the  thinking 
serviceable  for  man's  uses.  We  shall  be  further  struck 
by  the  thought  that  when  the  hands  have  put  into  form 
the  results  of  men's  thinking,  every  new  form  becomes 
the  starting  point  for  a  new  process  of  thinking,  result- 
ing in  higher  ideals  and  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
forces  of  nature  to  man's  uses,  but  which  again  could 
be  realized  only  through  the  work  of  the  hand.  Thus 
thinking  gives  occassion  for  doing,  doing  invites  and 
compels  additional  thinking,  and  this  again  further  do- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hodge,  the  Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  after  careful  study  of 
statistics  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  educational 
preparation  made  by  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty-five,  re- 
ports as  follows:  ''Of  thirteen  million  young  men  lA 
the  United  States  between  these  ages  only  five  in  every 
one  hundred  have  been  specially  prepared  for  their  oc- 
cupations by  education  received  at  some  kind  of  a 
school."     He  also  found  that  of  every  one  hundred 
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graduates  of  our  grammar  schools,  only  eight  obtain 
their  livelihood  by  means  of  the  professions  and  com- 
mercial business,  while  the  remaining  ninety-two  support 
themselves  and  theii^families  by  means  of  their  hands. 
If  the  statistics  are  correct,  and  an  examination  into 
conditions  existing  in  any  community  will  seem  to  sub- 
stantiate them,  it  must  be  ^evident  that  the  education 
^iven  in  the  grades  below  *the  high  school,  which  does 
not  make  provision  for  some  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye,  as  well  as  of  the  brain,  is  failing  to  do  for  these 
children  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand  shall  be 
done  for  them,  and  what  society  has  the  highest  in- 
terest in  demanding  shall  be  done  for  them. 

If  ninety-two  out  of  every  hundred  children  in  the 
grades  are  to  earn  their  living  by  their  hands,  does  it 
not  seem  that  the  educational  system  is  oiit  of  joint 
which  fails  to  give  them  during  the  most  impression- 
able and  formative  period  of  their  lives,  such  training 
as  will  fit  them  the  earlier  to  become  skilled  in  what- 
ever department  of  manual  labor  they  may  engage,  and 
thus  to  make  them  more  productive  members  of  society, 
as  well  as  more  self-respecting  ?  It  is  true  that  manual 
training  dignifies  labor,  and  gives  to  those  who  engage 
in  it  a  respect  for  work  as  well  as  a  habit  of  work,  and 
an  interest  in  their  work. 

One  of  the  large  purposes  of  the  public  school  is  to 
create  wholesome  interests.  In  what  better  field  can 
one's  interests  be  awakened  than  in  this  field  which 
recognizes  doing  as  of  equal  importance  with  thinking, 
and  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  idle  dreaming  ? 

This  training  both  from  an  educational  and  from  an 
industrial  standpoint  is  of  no  less  importance  for  girls, 
than  for  boys.  The  great  mass  of  girls,  as  well  as  of 
boys,  will  find  their  life  work  in  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
Wh'atever  value  educationally  this  training  may  have 
for  the  boy,  it  has  also  for  the  girl.  While  the  girl 
may  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  boy,  become  a  wage 
earner,  in  the  discharge  of  her  functions  as  a  home- 
maker  she  will  find  constant  demands  upon  her  not  only 
for  thinking,  but  for  doing  as  well.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, the  girl  has  not  the  same  opportunities  for  that 
training  in  her  own  home  which  will  fit  her  for  later 
responsibilities  that  she  formerly  had.  The  length  of 
the  school  ye^r  ha3  been  steadily  increasing  until  at  the 
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present  time  she  is  constantly  in  school  for  nine  to  ten 
months  in  the  year.  The  demands  which  the  school 
make  upon  her  are  so  great  that  what  little  time  and  en- 
ergy are  left  for  learning  the  household  arts  in  the 
home,  even  granting  that  conditions  are  such  as  to  ren- 
der that  learning  possible,  are  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  systematic  training  in  these  arts  as  is  now 
given  in  many  localities,  and  can  be  given  in  any  school 
system,  would  make  her  more  independent  and  more 
useful  as  a  member  of  society,  and  would  result  in  se- 
curing better  conditions  in  her  future  home  than  are 
likely  to  exist  without  such  training.  The  family  would 
be  better  fed,  and  more  economically  fed,  the  home 
would  be  furnished  with  more  taste  and  without  greater 
expense,  and  she  and  her  children  dressed  with  better 
taste,  and  without  greater  cost,  than  would  be  possible 
without  such  training. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


FINLAND. 


Within  the  present  century,  Finland  was  the  first 
country  to  give  a  recognized  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
its  primary  schools,  to  wood  work  and  other  manual 
exercise.  In  1866,  instruction  in  some  branch  of  man- 
ual work  such  as  wood  work,  basket,  work,  tin  work  or 
iron  work,  was  made  compulsory  in  the  Training  Col- 
leges for  male  teachers,  and  in  all  primary  schools  for 
boys  in  country  districts. 

NORWAY. 

In  Norway  this  branch  of  school  work  was  first  recog- 
nized in  the  offical  program  in  i860.  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  system  of  manual  exercises  as  a  branch 
of  general  primary  education.  Since  i8qt  it  has  been 
compulsory  in  all  Norwegian  Training  Colleges  and 
town  schools. 
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SWEDEN. 

In  Svveden  the  movement  for  manual  work  in  the 
schools  was  at  first  an  effort  to  revive  the  old  Swedish 
,  tradition  of  domestic  industry.  The  failure  of  the  early 
schools  of  domestic  industry  coupled  with  the  ex- 
perience of  Finland,  led  the  Swedish  authorities  to  en- 
courage the  strictly  educational  side  of  the  work,  and  to 
connect  it  under  the  name  of  Sloyd,  with  the  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum. 

In  1875,  ^h^  ^^11  known  training  school  for  teachers 
in  Sloyd,  at  NfiAs,  was  established  by  a  local  land 
owner,  Herr  Abrahamson.  The  work  of  this  training 
school  which  for  years  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Otto  Salomon,  has  been  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant agencies  in  disseminating  throughout  northern  Eu- 
rope a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  wood 
work  as  a  branch  of  the  work  of  the  primary  schools. 
It  is  stated  that  twenty-four  hundred  teachers  of  Sloyd 
(including  six  hundred  foreigners),  had  been  trained 
in  this  school  down  to  1896. 

In  t8q6,  instruction  in  Sloyd  wood  work  was  given  in 
two  thousand  schools  in  Sweden,  and  in  all  the  seven 
training  colleges  of  that  country. 


HOLLAND. 

Since  1891,  manual  school  work  has  been  a  compul- 
sory subject  in  the  training  colleges  for  men.  There 
are  also  courses  to  enable  older  teachers  to  acquire 
skill  in  giving  instruction  in  manual  work. 

BELGIUM, 

Instruction  in.  manual  work  such  as  wood  work,  is 
given  in  many  of  the  Belgian  training  colleges,  but  the 
subject  is  not  obligatory  either  in  the  training  colleges 
or  in  the  schools.  In  many  districts,  however,  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  law  of  1884,  which  empow- 
ers local  authorities  to  intrpduce  m^nu^l  work  as  a, 
school  subject, 
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AUSTRIA. 

Since  1883,  this  subject  has  been  recognized  as  an 
optional  branch  of  school  work  in  Austrian  town 
schools.  Of  late  years  special  attention  has  been  giv- 
en to  it  in  Vienna. 

GERMANY.  • 

In  Germany  there  is  in  progress  a  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  wood  work  and  other  manual  exercises 
as  a  part  of  primary  education.  This  movement  is  in- 
spired by  the  educational  idea,  rather  than  the  indus- 
trial, and  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  Its  claim  for  state 
aid  has  been  recognized:  The  governments  of  Prussia. 
Saxony,  and  Baden  now  make  state  contributions  in 
aid  of  this  branch  of  school  work. 

In  1898,  manual  exercises  of  various  kinds  had  been 
introduced  into  six  hundred  schools  in  Germany.  Wood 
work  was  taught  in  three  hundred  schools,  metal  work 
in  forty-three,  card  board  work  in  four  hundred  sixty- 
three.  In  many  of  the  German  training  colleges,  pro- 
vision is  now  made  for  training  teachers  to  give  in- 
struction in  these  and  similar  subjects. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Of  the  twenty-five  Swiss  Cantons,  nineteen  have  made 
provision  for  wood  work  and  other  manual  exercises  in 
school.  The  expenses  are  borne  to  a  large  extent  by 
public  funds.  The  Federal  government  bears  the  whole 
expense  incurred  by  the  training  colleges,  in  the  special 
training  of  teachers  for  this  department  of  school  work. 

FRANCE. 

In  1882,  a  law  was  passed  making  manual  work  such 
as  wood  work,  involving  the  use  of  the.  principal  tools 
obligatory  in  the  elementary  schools  of  France.  Al- 
though the  enactment  was  a  compulsory  one.  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  for  the  special  training  of  the 
teachers,  and  as  a  result,  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  en- 
actment was  a  matter  of  absolute  impossibility.  The 
experience  of  France  in  this  matter  illustrates  the  futij- 
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ity  of  making  compulsory  laws  for  the  teaching  of  sub- 
jects in  the  schools,  without  making  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  where  special  training  is  a  neces- 
sity. In  Paris,  a  program  admiralj|y  arranged  on  edu- 
cational lines  is  in  operation  in  the  city  schools>  but 
outside  of  this  city  the  law  seems  to  a  large  extent  to 
have  remained  a  dead  letter. 

ENGLAND. 

In  England  the  introduction  of  educational  hand  work 
of  any  kind  in  classes  outside  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, was  hrst  authorized  by  the  state  in  i8qo,  when 
wood  work  was  recognized  as  a  school  subject  in  the 
upper  intermediate  and  grammar  grades.  In  the  larger 
cities  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  not  only  in 
the  introduction  of  paper  and  card  board  work,  clay 
modeling  and  wood  work,  but  also  in  sewing,  cooking, 
and  laundry  work. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND  IN  1S97,  TO  DETER- 
MINE HOW  P^AR  AND  IN  WHAT  FORM,  MANUAL  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL INSTRUCTION  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE 
BOARD    OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

This  commission  was  composed  of  fourteen  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Ireland,  and  continued  its  investi- 
gations for  two  years.  The  commission  held  ninety- 
three  meetings  of  which  fifty-seven  were  sittihgs'for  re-, 
ceiving  evidence.  They  took  the  evidence  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  persons  qualified  to  give  informa- 
tion on  matters  under  consideration,  and  visited  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  schools  where  manual  and  prac- 
tical instruction  were  being  given.  Germany.  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium  as  well  as  England, 
and  Scotland,  were  visited  by  members  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  making  personal  investigation 
of  the  work  being  done  in  these  countries. 

The  investigation  made  by  this  commission  is  prob- 
ably the   most  thorough  and   exhaustive   ever   qqder- 
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taken.  For  that  reason  considerable  space  is  taken  fn 
this  report  for  a  statement  of  their  conclusions.  As  a 
result  of  their  investigations,  the  commission  reported 
as  follows:  ^ 

**  We  recommend  that  a  course  of  woodwork,  based  on  the  lines  of  the 
Swedish  system,  with  such  modifications  as  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, especially  of  Enjjland  and  of  Scotland,  has  shown  to  be  useful, 
should  at  once  be  introduced  into  the  program  of  the  National  Bducation 
Board.  It  will  obviously  be  necessary  for  the  board  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hand  and  eye  training  courses,  to  secure  the  services  of  compe- 
tent organizers  having  practical  experience  in  the  work. 

**We  do  not  consider  that  woodwork  should  be  made  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject. As  to  this,  we  direct  attention  to  the  evidence  given  by  Herr  Salo- 
mon. It  is  his  opinion  that  one  reason  of  the  great  and  growing  success 
of  the  Sloyd  movement  in  Sweden  is  that  in  that  country  the  subject  has 
from  the  beginning  been  treated  as  an  optional  one.  He  gives  some  in- 
teresting figures.  Sloyd  was  first  introduced  into  the  Swedish  school  pro- 
gramme in  1877.  In  the  next  year,  the  number  of  schools  in  which  it  was 
taught  was  103.  Nine  years  afterwards,  in  \S-il,  the  number  was  991. 
Seven  years  later,  in  1894,  it  had  grown  to  1,887,  or  very  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  schools  in  Sweden.  In  1895,  a  different  method  of 
distributing  the  grant  for  Sloyd  t?aching  was  adopted,  the  new  unit  of 
distribution  being,  not  a  school,  but  a  "division," each  division  being  a 
class  of  from  10  to  15  pupils.  In  that  year  grants  were  paid  for  2,483  such 
classes.  By  way  of  contrast,  Herr  Salomon  points  to  the  ciises  of  Franco 
and  Norway,  whore  the  mistake  was  made  of  introducing  woodwork  as  a 
compulsory  subject.  *  The  result,' he  says,  *  has  been  unsuccessful.  If 
the  subjefct  be  introduced  on  a  small  scale,  it  will  grow;  our  experience  in 
Sweden  has  shown  that  if  we  begin  with  small  arrangements,  they  will 
grow  more  and  more.' 

*^So  far  from  suggesting  that  the  subject  be  made  compulsory  in  Ireland, 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  by  us  in  ref- 
erence to  the  hand  and  eye  training  courses  that  care  should  be  taken  by 
the  National  Education  Board  to  hinder  its  being  taken  up  by  any  but 
really  competent  teachers." 

**  We  recommend  that  provision  should  at  once  be  made  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  courses  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training  in  the  Irish  National  Schools." 
(By  Hand  and  Eye  Training  is  meant  paper  cutting,  folding,  card  board 
work,  and  clay  modeling,  accompanied  by  drawing.)  **  Such  exercises  ob- 
viously have  special  utility  in  forming  a  natural  link  between  kinder^r- 
ten  occupations  in  the  infants'  classes,  and  exercises  such  as  those  in  wood- 
work, in  the  higher  classes  in  the  school.  But  we  consider  that  their  value 
is  practically  independent  of  this,  and  that  they  may  be  introduced  with 
great  advantage  into  schools  where,  from  any  cause,  they  may  neither  have 
been  preceded  by  the  kindergarten  occupations,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  highly  developed  Manual  Instruction,  such  as  that  in  wood- 
work, on  the  other." 

**  As  regards  the  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  to  the  exercises  of  the 
Hand  and  Eye  Training  course,  the  evidence  also  shows  that  one  and  one- 
half  or  two  hours  per  week  is  sufficient." 

"  We  regard  Cookery  as  a  most  important  branch  of  practical  instruction. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  useful  subject  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
schools.  Instruction  might  in  many  cases  be  given  by  special  teachers 
in  Centers  where  the  classes  could  be  attended  by  the  pupils  from  schools 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  in  others  the  instruction  in  this  subject 
must  be  given  by  the  ordinary  school  teacher.  In  the  latter  case  special 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  by  itinerant  teach- 
ers or  otherwise.    We  consider  th^t  the  teaching  of  this  subject  shoulcl  b^ 
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• 

contiDuouSf  not  in  the  senae  that  it  should  be  taught  every  day,  but  that 
it  should  be  taught  in  one  or  more  classes  each  week,  throughout  the  year 
or  a  considerable  part  of  it.  The  practical  lessons  should  be  supplemented 
by  lessons  in  theory  and  both  should  be  interdependent.  The  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  subject  should  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
experiments,  as  a  part  of  the  object  lesson  and  other  science  lessons  in  the 
school.  The  importance  of  accuracy  in  weighing  and  measuring  should 
be  insisted  upon;  the  blackboard  should  be  used  for  the  setting  out  of 
directions;  the  reasons  of  the  processes  should  be  explained;  the  children 
should  write  notes  of  the  lesson,  and  a  statement  of  the  results  of  their 
work.  These  notes  should  be  carefully  revised  by  the  teacher,  bad  hand- 
writing, incorrect  modes  of  expression,  and  errors  in  spelling,  should  be 
pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  course  should  include  demonstration  les- 
sons in  which  the  processes  should  be  gone  through  and  explained  by  the 
teacher,  and  practice  lessons  in  which  the  same  processes  should  be  gone 
through  by  the  pupil.  During  the  demonstration  simple  lectures  should 
be  given,  dealing  with  all  points  of  the  subject;  e.  g.,  the  current  prices  of 
provisions,  the  cost  of  a  meal,  the  methods  of  selecting  meat.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  should  be  tested  by  occasional  visits  of  the  Inspector 
whilst  the  classes  are  being  taught,  and  in  such  other  way  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  may  determine." 

The  Commission  also  recommended  that  instruction  should  be  given 
under  the  head  of  domestic  economy,  upon  the  following  subjects:  Food; 
clothing;  cleanliness;  the  dwelling;  simple  ailments,  and  in  hygiene:— air; 
breathing;  ventilation;  water;  alcoholic  liquors;  food.  Upon  this  subject 
they  say:  **The  acquiring  of  information  on  such  subjects  from  text 
books  is  useful,  but  it  is  stiTl  more  necessary  that  a  power  of  applying  this 
information  should  be  gained.  Such  a  power  can  only  be  gained  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved,  such  as  can  be  obtained 
from  actual  experimental  observation.'^ 

.  The  general  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  statement: — "We  may 
at  once  expre.ss  our  strong  conviction  that  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  ought  to  be  introduced,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  all  schools  where  it  does  not  at  present 
exist,  and  that,  in  those  schools  where  it  does  exist,  it 
ought  to  be  largely  developed  and  extended.  We  are 
satisfied  that  such  a  change  will  not  involve  any  detri- 
ment to  the  literary  education  of  the  pupils,  while  it 
will  contribute  largely  to  develop  their  faculties,  to 
quicken  their  intelligence,  and  to  fit  them  better  for 
their  work  in  life." 

THE   SLOVD   SYSTEM. 

As  the  course  in  Woodwork  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  is  based  on  the  lines  of  the  Swedish  system 
of  Sloyd,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  that  system.  Otto  Salomon,  in  his  book  on  the 
Theory  of  Educational  Sloyd,  thus  explains  it:  **  Sloyd 
is  a  system  of  Educational  Handwork.     In  Sweden  the 
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term  Sloyd  embraces  many  useful  forms  of  handcraft, 
such  as:  work  in  wood,  (carpentry,  carving,  fretwork, 
and  turnery) ;  in  metal,  (brass,  iron,  and  wire) ;  leather; 
cardboard,  and  such  occupations  as  brush  making, 
coarse  painting,  straw  plaiting,  basket  makmg,  and  book 
binding." 

**"  The  term  Sloyd,  in  England,  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a  system 
of  Handwork  in  Wood.  Why  do  we  not  then  call  it  Carpentry?  Because 
it  differs  from  it  in  several  essential  features.  There  is  no  division  of  la< 
l>our  in  Sloyd.  Carpentry  is  a  trade,  and  the  principles  which  underlie  it 
are  entirely  utilitarian,  whereas  Sloyd  is  solely  a  means  of  Formative  Edu- 
cation.** 

*^  Its  purpose  is  not  to  turn  out  Carpenters,  but  to  develop  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  powers  of  children;  and  it  is  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment yet  devised  for  securing  this  development.*' 

*^  It  gives  a  taste  for  rough  labour  as  distinguished  from  clerkly  accomp- 
lishments; it  cultivates  manual  dexterity,  self-reliance,  accuracy,  careful- 
ness, patience,  perseverance,  and  especially  does  it  train  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention and  develop  the  powers  of  concentration." 

*^  The  methods  employed  in  Sloyd  are  such  as  are  best  fitted  to  secure 
these  ends.*' 

''  The  objects  which  the  child  makes  are  equally  useful  with  those  of  the 
carpenter;  but,  unlike  the  work  of  the  carpenter,  the  value  of  the  chlld*s 
work  does  not  exist  in  them,  but  in  the  childtheLt  made  them.** 

The  Sloyd  system  of  Woodwork  is  developed  through 
a  series  of  objects  technically  termed  Models.  These 
begin  with  some  Exceedingly  simple  objects,  such  as 
printers,  letter  openers,  labels,  and  the  like.  In  the 
typical  Sloyd  course  for  boys  at  Naas,  there  are  fifty 
such  Models,  and  thirty  in  the  course  for  girls.  They 
are  so  arranged  that  each  represents  some  slight  advance 
upon  the  one  that  preceded  it  in  the  course, —  either 
some  new  tool,  or  some  new  use  of  a  tool  previously 
employed,  being  introduced  in  the  making  of  it. 

The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  having  each 
object,  when  made,  the  work  of  one  individual  pupil. 
Division  of  labor  is  rigorously  excluded  from  the  sys- 
tem; so  much  so,  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  show  the  pupil  how  any  particular  part  of 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  he  is  to  show  this,  not  by  doing 
aportion  of  the  pupil's  work  for  him,  but  by  giving  the 
demonstration  upon  another  piece  of  wood.  Self-re- 
liance is  one  of  the  points  of  character  to  be  developed 
by  the  system,  and  so  the  Sloyd  model  when  completed 
must  be.  from  beginning  to  end,  the  individual  work  of 
the  pupil  who  made  it. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  RELATING  TO   THE   SERIES  OF  MODELS. 

Salomon  gives  the  following  ten  points  on  the  choice 
of  the  model: 

\.    All  objects  of  luxury —kaick -knacks -should  be  excluded. 

2.  All  Models  should  be  serviceable  in  the  house. 

3.  They  should  be  capable  of  being:  finished  by  the  children  without 
help. 

4.  The  Models  should  be  of  wood,  and  only  wood  should  be  worked  in, 
as  a  rule. 

5.  The  objects  should  not  be  polished  or  stained. 

6.  The  objects  made  should  be  such  as  to  require  as  little  wood  as 
possible. 

7.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  work  in  harder  and  softer  kinds 
of  wood. 

8.  Turnery  and  carving  should  be  usedv3ry  little. 

9.  Objects  chosen  should  be  such  as  will  develop  the  sense  of  form. 

10.  All  the  exercises  (embraced  by  the  particular  kind  of  Sloyd  in  ques- 
tion) which  the  child  is  capable  of  making,  should  be  properly  graduated 
and  included  in  the  series  in  due  proportions. 

Mr.  Salomon  also  gives  the  following  eight  principles 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  Models: 

1.  The  series  should  proceed  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult,  and 
from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex. 

2.  A  refreshing  variety  must  be  afforded. 

3.  In  the  early  part  of  the  series,  the  models  should  be  capable  of  being 
quickly  and  easily  made,  and  should  be  so  progressively  arranged  that, 
later  on,  the  objects  arrived  at  should  require  more  time  and  skill,  and 
yet  be  capable  of  being  done  without  help. 

4.  In  the  production  of  the  early  models,  few  tools  should  be  required, 
but  as  the  series  progresses,  aew  tools  and  manipulations  should  be  in- 
troduced. 

5. .  That  every  model  should  be  so  placed  in  the  series,  that  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  doing  it  exactly  are  found  in  the  child,  who  there- 
fore does  not  need  the  help  of  the  teacher. 

6.  The  models  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  can  always  make 
not  only  a  serviceable,  but  an  exact  copy. 

7-.  That  the  knife-^as  the  fundamental  tool— -be  used  frequently,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning. 

8.  That  generally  in  the  early  models  the  softest  wood  should  not  b^ 
used. 
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OUTLINES  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  MAN- 
UAL TRAINLNG  AND  DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of  work 
attempted  in  manual  training  and  domestic  economy  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  some  foreign  countries  and 
in  some  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  the  following 
outlines  ot  courses  are  submitted: 

MEMORANDUM   ON  MANUAL     INSTRUCTION    UNDER  THE    MAN- 
CHESTER  SCHOOL   BOARD,    MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

In  Manchester,  manual  instruction  is  taught  in  eigh- 
teen of  the  elementary  day  schools,  and  is  given  out  of 
school  hours. 

Teachers, — The  ordinary  teachers  connected  with  the 
schools  teach  the  subject  where  possible,  that  is,  where 
there  are  qualified  teachers  of  manual  instruction  on 
the  staff. 

In  some  cases,  the  head  masters  themselves  teach  it. 

The  teachers  of  manual  instruction  have  all  been 
specially  trained  for  the  work  by  the  superintendent  of 
manual  instruction. 

Twenty  boys  form  the  maximum  number  for  one 
teacher  at  one  time. 

Fittings. — The  manual  rooms  are  fitted  with  single 
benches;  a  room  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty- four  feet 
gives  sufficient  space  for  twenty  benches. 

Cost  of  fittings. — A  room  fitted  up  with  twenty 
benches  and  a  complete  set  of  tools  costs  altogether 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

If  only  one  group  of  boys  use  this  room,  the  cost  of 
fitting  up  per  head  would  be  about  twelve  dollars,  but 
generally  four  to  twelve  groups  use  the  room. 

Cost  of  material. — The  average  cost  per  pupil  for 
material  including  drawing  material,  is  fifty-five  cents 
per  year. 

Scheme  of  manual  instruction. — The  scheme  of  man- 
ual instruction  is  educational  as  opposed  to  technical. 
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It  may  be  said  to  be  based,  in  reg^ard  to  the  series  of 
models,  on  an  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  Sloyd 
teaching  to  the  best  traditions  of  English  workshop 
practice. 

Class  teaching  is  only  employed  in  drawing  and  dem- 
onstration lessons. 

The  teaching  at  the  bench  is  individual. 

No  assistance  whatever  is  given  to  the  student  be- 
yond the  demonstration  of  proper  methods  of  work. 

A  high  standard  of  finish  and  accuracy  is  insisted 
upon,  and  in  order  to  make  this  possible  the  models 
are  carefully  graduated  both  in  regard  to  drawing  and 
bench  work. 

The  models  when  made  and  approved  become  the 
property  of  the  student. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  by  drawing,  demonstra- 
tion, and  bench  work. 

Each  boy  makes  a  dimensioned  drawing,  in  plan  and 
elevation,  of  the  object  he  has  to  make,  in  a  book  large 
enough  to  hcfld  a  year's  work.  The  model  is  then  made 
before  him.  and  at  the  same  time  a  simple  account  is 
given  of  the  theory  of  the  construction  of  tools,  and  the 
structure  and  growth  of  timber.  The  bench  work  is 
then  all  done  from  the  boy's  own  drawing  and  notes, 
the  teacher  simply  intervening  occasionally  to  correct 
improper  methods  of  work. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  to  cover  three 
years. 

CONDENSED  PROGRAM  OF  MANUAL  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS,  PREPARED  BY  MR.  A.  SLUYS,  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  BRUSSELS  MUNICIPAL  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 
BELGIUM. 

Lower  Stafidai'd, 

First  Year. —  i.  Clay  modeling  —  Sphere,  cube,  and 
other  simple  geometrical  forms;  objects  of  real  life, 
such  as  fruits,  etc.     Original  forms  of  beautj'. 

2.  Pea-work  —  Construction  of  forms  of  two  and 
of  three  dimensions;  various   forms  of  life  and   beauty. 

3.  Paper-folding  and  cutting  —  Geometrical  forms  of 
two  dimensions;  forms  of  life  and  beauty. 

Second  Year. —  Revision  and  extension  of  work  of 
first  year. 
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Intermediate  Standard. 

Third  Year. — i.  Clay  modeling  —  Extension  of  work 
of  first  and  second  year. 

2.  Cardboard  work — Making  geometrical  forms  of 
two  and  three  dimensions  in  cardboard,  with  scissors, 
knife,  and  gummed  paper.  Ornamentation  of  objects 
made  by  means  of  coloured  paper,  so  as  to  develop 
taste  for  harmony  of  colour. 

Fourth  Year. —  i.  Cardboard  work — Cutting  out  and 
putting  together  more  advanced  applications  of  geomet- 
rical forms  and  useful  objects,  as  pencil-box,  match-box, 
etc.    Ornamentation  as  before. 

Higher  Standard. 

Fifth  Year. — i.  Cardboard  work. —  More  advanced 
work. 

2.  Wood  work. —  Beginning  of  wood  work.  Copies 
of  a  graduated  series  of  objects. 

Sixth  Year. — i.  Cardboard  work. —  More  advanced 
work. 

2.  Woodwork. — Further  graduated  exercises.  Dove- 
tailing and  mortice-work,  with  T  square.  Putting  to- 
gether of  objects  consisting  of  several  parts. 

KINDS  OF  MANUAL  WORK  TAUGHT  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  program  includes  five  distinct  kinds  of 
work,  namely: 

1.  Paper  work. 

2.  Cardboard  work. 

3.  Modeling  and  moulding  clay. 

4.  Wood  work. 

5.  Iron  work. 

If  the  school  has  a  work  shop,  the  five  kind§  of  work 
are  gone  through.  If  there  is  rfo  work  shop,  only  the 
first  three  kinds  are  done.  Out  of  190  elementary  boys' 
schools  in  Paris,  123  are  at  present  provided  with  work 
shops.  Of  these,  however,  only  32  have  the  necessary 
fittings  for  iron  work,  so  that  the  rest  work  in  wood  only. 
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PROGRAM   FOLLOWED. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  occupations 
are  portioned  out  among  the  standards: 

Elementary  Startdard, 

(Age  of  pupils,  7-9.) 

First  Year, —  Paper  eiUting^  and  folding, —  Lines,  an- 
gles, squares,  surfaces,  easy  figures  of  three  dimensions. 
Paper  weaving, —  Various  symmetrical  designs. 

Second  Year, —  Revision  and  extension  of  first  year. 

Intermediate  Standard, 
(9- 1 1*  years  of  age.) 

First  Year,  —  Paper  cutting,  —  Triangles,  polygons, 
with  study  of  their  geometrical  properties.  Cardboard 
ufork, —  Regular  solids,  with  applications.  Modeling  in 
clay, —  Geometrical  and  ornamental  figures  in  moderate 
relief. 

Second  Year, —  Revision  of  first  year's  work.  Com- 
mencement of  wood  2iXidi  iron  zvork. 

Higher  Standard, 

(i  I  -  13  years  of  age.) 

First  Year,— Cardboard  woi'k — (where  there  is  no 
wood  or  iron  work.)  Modeling  in  clay, —  More  ad- 
vanced.    Wood  and  iron  work. 

Second  Year, —  Same  as  first  year. 

In  general,  in  wood  and  iron-work,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular amount  of  work  exacted  for  each  year.  I'he 
pupils  do  as  much  as  they  can;  those  who  get  on  well, 
progress  as  fast  as  they  are  able.  Twelve  objects  are, 
however,  expected  to  be  accomplished  in  a  year. 

The  following  manual  training  course  for  girls  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  for  the  year  1900. 
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"We  give  below  a  synopsis  of  a  course  of  study  for  sewing,  cooking  and 
carpentry,  selecting  those  features  upon  which  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment among  educators.  The  work  given  for  the  kitchen  is  quite  specific, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  space,  only  a  general  outline  is  given." 

MANUAL  TRMNIKG  COURSE  FOB  GIBLS. 

Third  O fade— {First  Year  Work.) 

6.  Qemming 


1.  Basting. 

2.  Running. 

3.  Stitching. 

4.  Running  and  back  stitchingi 

5.  Over  casting  (top  sewing.) 


7.  Making  work-bag. 

8.  Cutting    and    making    under- 

waist. 

9.  Stitching  simple  designs. 


Fourth  Grade — {Second  Year  Work,) 

1.  French  seam.  7.  Buttonholes. 

2.  Patching.  8.  Sewing  on  buttons. 

3.  Gathering-plain.  9.  Drafting  skirt  patterns. 

4.  Gathering-French.  10.  Cutting  and  making  skirt. 

5.  Stroking  gathers.  11.  Additional  work;  aprons,  skirts, 

6.  Putting  on  bands.  under- waists,  etc. 

Fifth  Grade-'(  Third  Tear  Work  ) 

1.  Felling.  8.»  Drafting    patterns     for    some 

2.  Gussnt-making.  under  garment. 

3.  Hemstitching.  9.  Cutting  and  making  the  same. 

4.  Tucking.  10.  Fancy  stitching. 

5.  Cloth  darning.  11.  Additional  work:  ni^ht  shirts, 

6.  Weaving.  gowns,  under  -  ga  rm  ents, 

7.  Stocking  darning.  drawers,  shirt-waists,  etc. 

Sixth  Orade~'{Fourth  Year  Work.) 


1.  Review  of  pattern  drafting. 

2.  Sleeve. 

3.  Collar.  - 

4.  Waist. 

5.  Cutting  the  above. 


6.  Basting  and  stitching  the  same. 

7.  Finish  seams. 

8.  Tailor  buttonholes. 

9.  Loops  and  eyelets. 

10.  Sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes. 


Seventh  Grade  — (Fifth  Year  Work.) 

(A) 


Cooking. 

1.  Discussion  of  — 
(a)  What  it  is. 

fb)  Effects  upon  foods. 

2.  Fuel:  wood,  gas,  coal. 

3.  Starting  the  fire. 

4.  Boiling: 


(e)  Make  beef  tea. 

(f)  Experimentwith  starch  and 
flour. 

5.  Make  blanc  mange. 

6.  Make  a  salad  —  serve  the  same 
with  vegetables  or  meat. 


(a)  Note     with    thermometer    7.  Boil    potatoes;    beets:    onions: 
changes    of     temperature    of  squash;  etc. 

water.  8.  Make  vegetable  soup. 

(b)  Effects  upon  the  white  of    9.  Boil    oat   meal— other    cereals, 
an  egg;  of  hot  water;  of  con-  Study  cereals. 

tinued  boiling;  of  simmering.  10.  Boil  rice:  make  custard. 

(c)  Study  in    similar  manner  11.  Boil  coffee,  and   cocoa.     Study 
effects  upon  fresh  meat.     De-  them. 

duce  that  the  proper  temper-  12.  Boil  and  bake  macaroni.    Study 

ature  for  cooking  albumen  is  its  manufacture. 

just  below  simmering  point.       13.  Make  corn  starch  pudding. 

(d)  Experiment  in  similar  man-  Lessons   on    utensils    used   in 
ner  with  salted  meats;  smoked  cooking. 

meats. 
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(B) 

Stewing: 

Experiment  with  tough  meats,  with  and  without  acids  —  (lemon  juice, 
etc.) 

(c) 
Broiling: 

Study  names  and  positions  of    steaks;  selection  of  different  meats. 
Toast  bread.    Make  milk  toast.    Study  utensils  used  in  broiling. 

(D)  fc 

Baking:  3.  Make  yeast.    Discuss  the  yeast 

1.  Experiment   with    yeast,  soda,  plant. 

cream    of  tartar,  sour    milk,  4.  Make   pop-overs,  biscuits,  muf- 

baking  powder.    Show  in  each  fins,  cornbread,  wheat  bread, 

the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.  etc. 

(Lighted  taper  extinguished.)  5.  Bake  meat;  compare  with  broiled 

2.  Distinguish  soda  from  cream  of  and  boiled  meat.    Select  best 

tartar.  pieces;  basting;  solid  and  rolled  . 

roasts. 

Eighth  Grade  "{Sixth  Year  Work  ) 

1.  Review  of  previous  year's  work. 

2.  Particular  attention  to  pastry  cooking. 

3.  Household  economics:  — 

(a)  Prepare  menus  for  different  seasons.  • 

(b)  Prepare  menus  for  certain  number  of  persons  at  stipulated  cost 
for  each. 

(c)  Comparison  of  cost  of  different  menus. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
ARTS  AND  SEWING,  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BROOK- 
LINE,  MASS. 

Kindcrga  rtcn . 

Gifts  and  occupations. 

Grade  I. 

Selected  Kinderg^arten  occupations.  Constructive 
work  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

Grade  II, 

Paper  cutting  and  folding.  Constructive  work  in  con- 
nection with  number,  language  and  history. 

Grade  III, 

Clay  modeling  and  cardboard  work. 

Use  of  scissors.  Short  seams.  Basting,  stitching, 
back-stitching,  running,  hem  felled,  oversewing,  over- 
casting, hems  measured  and  finished.  Supplementary 
wQrk  :    Work-bag  of  checked  linen. 
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Grade  IV, 

Knife  work  with  wood  of  two  dimensions. 

Three-inch  model  of  French  seam.  Mark  name  by 
stitching-.  Hemmed-on  patch.  Stitched-in  patch.  Sup- 
plementary work  :  White  muslin  apron  with  drawing 
string.  < 

Grade  V, 

Advanced  work  with  the  knife  and  simpler  too^s. 

Oversewed  patch  used  on  lighter  cloth.  Darning 
stockings.  Making  button-holes.  Supplementary  work : 
Cooking  outfit  for  sixth  year,  to  be  cut  and  prepared 
by  girls  of  higher  grade. 

Grade  VI, 

Mechanical  Drawing.  Models  constructed  from  draw- 
ings with  the  use  of  all  common  tools. 
'     General   care   of   house;   airing,   sweeping,    dusting, 
cleaning,  care  of  beds,  table  setting,  washing  of  dishes, 
cnre  of  fire,  stove  and  lamps. 

Make  tuck-measure;  fold  cloth  for  tucks;  make  gusset 
measure;  cut  and  sew  gusset  in  end  of  seam;  sew  gath- 
ered piece  into  a  waistband;  button-holes  and  loops; 
sew  on  buttons  with  tape;  whip  and  sewon.rufifle;  darn- 
ing.   Supplementary  work:  VVhite  cloth  skirt. 

Grade  VII, 

Mechanical  drawing.  Projections  of  geometric  solids. 
Working  drawings. 

Advanced  Sloyd  and  wood  carving. 

Water  and  its  effect  upon  foods.  Milk  as  a  typical 
food.  Fat  in  cooking.  Experiments  with  albumen  and 
starch.     Cooking  of  eggs,  vegetables  and  cereals. 

Bind  white  cloth  sampler  with  thirty-five  different 
models  of  sewing.  Supplementary  work:  Diagrams  for 
undergarments  drafted  for  measurements;  study  differ- 
ent Qualities  of  cloth. 

Grade  VIII, 

Mechanical  drawing.  Continue  work  of  Grade  VII. 
Pesign  copied  and  original. 
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Wood  turningf. 

Combinations  of  starch  and  proteid.  Cooking  offish 
and  meat,  meat  soups  and  gelatine  dishes.  Yeast 
bread.     Baking-powder  mixtures. 

Study  flannels  of  different  weight  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  different  uses.  Materials  for  stockings.  Ging- 
hams and  muslins.  Fine  darning.  Use  of  sewing  ma- 
chine. Supplementary  work:  Flannel  skirt  finished 
with  slight  embroidery;  hemstitched  undergarments; 
Mexican  work;  lace  work. 

Grade  IX. 

Mechanical  drawing  continued. 

Bench  work.     Elementary  cabinet  making. 

Canning  of  fruit  and  jelly  making.  Plain  pastry 
cake,  simple  puddings,  salads,  frozen  dishes.  Invalid 
cookery. 

Shirt  waist  cut  and  fitted  and  made  on  machine. 
Dress  lining  fitted  by  the**  art  of  pinning  on."  Dress 
cut,  fitted  and  made.  Hooks  and  eyes.  Sewing  on  of 
braid,  etc.  Millinery  begun.   Notes  taken  of  all  lessons. 


COURSE    IN    MANUAL    TRAINING    IN    THE    SCHOOLS    OF    LOS 

ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

First  Year^ —  A  and  B  Classes. 

Manual  Training  —  Clay  Modeling — :  Conceptional  modeling,  illus- 
trating subject  under  consideration,  based  upon  a  study  of  the  true  type 
form. 

Paper-Cutting  and  Paper-Folding  —  To  be  used  as  aids  in  developing 
and  making  practical  the.  subject  taught.  Emphasize  the  utilitarian  side 
by  producing  articles  both  useful  and  attractive. 

Weaving  —  Continue  work  of  kindergarten  leading  to  the  production 
of  useful  articles  by  braiding,  twisting  and  weaving  strands  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  vegetable  fiber,  palm,  rafia,  tape,  cord,  and  the  production 
of  crude  fabrics  in  cotton,  wool  or  silk;  and  cardboard  darning. 

I 

Second  Year  —  A  and  B  Classes. 

Manual  Training  —  Continue  paper-folding  and  cutting.  Introduce 
color,  showing  the  tints  and  shades  in  reproducing  fruits  and  flowers  by 
teaching  use  of  the  brush.    This  to  be  used  in  connection  with  dre^wing. 
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Thibd  Yeab  —  A  AND  B  Classes. 

Cardboard  Sloyd  —  Models  to  be  constructed:  Ruler,  triangle,  square 
tray,  oblong  tray,  note  book,  thread  winder,  tag,  calendar,  wall  pocket, 
frame,  equilateral  triangle,  needle  case,  portfolio,  basket  with  handle, 
match  strike,  triangular  box,  circle-maker,  circular  mat,  book-mark,  bon- 
bon box,  slanting  tray,  handkerchief  box,  woven  basket,  square  box  and 
cover,  30-degree  triangle,  triangular  tray,  triangular  box  and  cover. 

Fourth  Year  —  A  and  B  Classes. 

Cardboard  Sloyd  —  B  4  classes  will  take  the  same  work  as  third  year. 
A  4  classes  will  construct  the  following  models:  Ruler,  triangle,  folded 
tray,  note  book,  thread  winder  or  tag,  frame,  equilateral  triangular  box, 
portfolio,  envelope,  bonbon  box,  triangular  tray.  Pulp-board  covered 
memorandum  card,  calendar  back,  lined  tray,  note  book  covers. 

Fifth  Year  —  B  Class. 

Sewing  —  Seven  stitches  on  burlap.  Talk  on  cloth.  Weaving  on 
card.  Even,  uneven  basting  and  running  stitch.  Design  outlined  with 
fine  running  stitch.  Striped  calico  matched  and  top  sewed.  Overcasting. 
Back-stitch,  half-back  and  combination  stitch.  French  seam  on  bleached 
muslin.    Mitred  and  square  comers,  cut  in  paper;  mitred   and  square 

corners  cut  on  muslin.    Bias  matching;  bias  cut  in  paper. 

» 

Fifth  Year  —  B  Class. 

m 

Sewing  —  Talk  on  needles.  Make  small  bag.  French  hem  on  damask. 
Fine  hemming  on  bleached  muslin.  Manufacture  of  spool  cotton. 
French  fell.  Skirt  opening,  gathering  and  placing  of  bands.  Apron. 
Flannel. 

Fifth  Year  —  A  and  B  Classes. 

Sloyd  —  Model  No.  1,  Pencil-Sharpener  —  New  exercises:  Measuring, 
length  planing,  cross-cut  sawing,  gluing.  New  tools:  Smoothing  plane, 
try-square,  ruler,  back-saw. 

Model  No.  2.  Flower  Label  —  New  exercises:  End  planing. . oblique 
nlaning,  sand-papering.  New  tools:  Block  plane,  bench  hook,  sand- 
paper. 

Model  No.  3,  Key  Tag — New  exercises:  Edge  filing,  boring.  New- 
tools:     Flat  file,  brad-awl. 

Model  No.  4,  Mat  —  New  exercises:  Turning  sawing,  spoke-shaving. 
New  tools:     Turning  saw.  spoke-shave. 

Model  No.  5.  Txcine  Winder  —  New  exercises:  Filing  concave  curves. 
New  tools:     Half-round  file. 

Model  No.  6,  Match  Scratcher  —  New  exercises:  Horizontal  boring. 
New  tools:  Center  bit.  bit  brace. 

Model  No.  7,  Key-hoard  —  New  exercises:  Fixing  metal  fittings,  metal 
filing.    New  tools:  Metal  file. 

Model  No.  8,  Paper  Knife  —  New  exercises:  Curve  filing,  modeling 
with  spoke  shave.    New  tools:     Cabinet  scraper. 

Model  No.  9,  Key  Rack  —  New  exercises:  Edge  filing.  New  tools: 
Round  file. 

Sixth  Year  —  B  Class. 

Sewing  —  Tape,  hooks  and  eyes.  Button-holes  and  buttons.  Hemmetl 
natch.  Ton-sewed  natch.  Patch  on  flannel.  Stocking  darning.  Darn- 
ing on  cashmere.  Slip  stitching.  Talk  on  scissors,  pins  and  thiipbles, 
picks,  plain  and  hemstitched. 
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Sixth  Year  —  A  Class. 

Sewing  —  ManufacAire  of  silk.  Pattern  of  white  skirt,  draughted  to 
measure.   Making  small  skirt. 

Sixth  Yeab  —  A  ANb  B  Classes. 

Slotd  —  First  Course  —  Model  No.  1.  Pencil-Sharpener  —  New  exer- 
cises: Measuring,  ripsawing,  Jackplaning,  gluing.  New  tools:  Ruler, 
ripsaw,  jackplane,  try-square. 

Model  No.  2,  Label  —  New  exercises:  End  planing,  oblique  sawing, 
oblique  planing.    New  tools:     Blockplane,  bench-hook. 

Model  No.  3,  Key-Tag  —  New  exercises:  Edge  filing  (convex),  boring 
(horizontal),  sand-papering.  New  tools:  Flat  file,  bit  brace,  center  bit, 
sand-paper. 

Model  No.  4,  Table  Mat  —  New  exercises:  Turning,  sawing,  spoke- 
shaving.    New  tools:     Turning  saw,  spoke-shave. 

Model  No.  5,  Fish-line  Winder  —  New  exercises:  Edge  filing  (con- 
cave).   New  tools:    Half-round  file.  • 

Model  No.  6,  Elliptical^ Cutting  Board  —  New  exercises:*  Modeling 
with  spoke-shave.    New  tools. 

Model  No.  7,  Key  Rack  —  New  exercises:  Filing  interior  edges,  fixing 
metal  fittings.    New  tools:    Brad-awl. 

Model  No.  8.  Match  Safe  —  New  exercises:  Filing  compound  curves, 
nailing.    New  tools:     Hammer. 

Second  Ck)iTRSE  —  Model  No.  1.  Elliptical  Cutting  Board  —  New  exer- 
cises:    Modeling  with  spoke-shave. 

Model  No.  2,  Match  Safe  —  New  exercises:  Filing  compound  curves, 
flush  joints,  nailing. 

Model  No.  3,  Comb  Case  —  New  exercises:  Free-hand  curves;  oblique 
flush  joints. 

Model  No.  4.  Easel  —  New  exercises:    Stippling,  toe  nailing. 

Model  No.  5,  Picture  Frame  —  New  exercises:  Making  ellipse,  bevel- 
ing, with  file. 

Model  No.  6,  Bracket  —  New  exercises:     Compound  curves. 

Seventh  Year  —  B  Class. 

CooKKRY —  Prelimtnnrit  Lessnrta  —  N«»Tnes.  naes  ar^l  oprp  of  utensils. 
Washini?  of  HishoR  DnstiT^tr  »  rooro.  Measuring.  Principles  of  couj- 
bu^tion  anH  fi'"«-bnilHine,     Boilintr  of  water. 

Study  of  Fonrf  Prirtri'nJrfi —  (1^  ParbobvH rates:  Fitarches  and  pnpra»"s: 
Rr»nr(^.  pornposition.  effe/»t  of  heat,  dip-^stibintv:  cost  as  ormparrd  with 
otb**r  foods.  <2^  Proteids:  Kcrgg,  rpi|]^  nnd  fish.  stuHied  und^r  same 
topics  as  carbohydrates.  C3^  Fats  and  oils:  same  sub-topics.  Dishes  to 
be  prepared,  applying  scientific  principles  already  learned. 

Seventh  Year  —  A  Class. 

CJooKKRY  —  Rtudy  of  fond  principles,  continued: 

PrnfririR  —  Meat.  Study  of  various  cuts.  Methods  of  cookery;  roast- 
ins^.  bakinjT.  boilinpr,  broilini?. 

Batfprs  and  DotiahH  —  Study  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar:  of  yeast,  of 
flonr:  the  n«»**  of  baking  powder  and  yeast  as  methods  offmaking  batters 
and  doufrhs  light. 

BevprnarR  —  Growth;  preparation  for  the  market;  preparation  for  the 
table;  food  value. 

5 
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Seventh  Year  —  A  and  B  Classes. 

Sewing  —  Same  as  sixth  year. 

Sloyd  —  Model  No.  1.  Flower  Stick  —  New  exercises:  Mark  gauging, 
whittling.    New  tools:     Marking  gauge,  knife. 

Model  No.  2,  Penholder  —  New  exercises:  Boring  (perpendicular), 
curve  whittling,  peg  fitting.    New  tools:     Drill  bit. 

Model  No.  3,  Flower  Pot  Stand  —  New  exercises:  To  Joint  a  surface, 
nail  setting.    New  tools:     Winding  sticks,  nailset. 

Model  No.  4,  Corner  Bracket  —  New  exercises:  Smooth  planing.  New 
tools:    Smoothing  plane. 

Model  No.  5,  Hammer  Handle  —  New  exercises:  Modeling  symmetri- 
cal curves,  scraping.     New  tools:  Cabinet  scraper. 

Model  No.  6,  Whisk  Broom  Holder  —  New  exercises:  Gouging.  New 
tools:     Gouge. 


•       Eighth  Year  —  B  Class. 

Cookery  —  Canning  and  preserving.  General  cookery  on  lines  fol- 
lowed in  first  year's  work.  Table  setting  and  service.  Bills  of  fare  for 
breakfasts,  lunches  and  dinners,  cost  estimated  by  pupils,  and  the  meals 
actually  prepared  according  to  estimates.  Cookery  for  the  sick,  with 
regard  for  correct  dietetic  value  and  dalntv  serving. 

Eighth  Year  —  A  Class. 

Cookery  —  Home  Economics  —  General  household  arrangements. 
Plumbing,  heating  and  ventilating.  Care  of  lamps  and  oil  stoves.  Care 
of  beds  and  bedding.  Cleaniner  of  metals  and  woodwork.  Removal  of 
stains  from  household  linen.    Emergencies  and  home  nursing. 


Eighth  Year  —  A  and  B  Classes. 

Manual  Training  —  Sloyd  —  Model  No.  1.  Nail  Box  —  New  exercises: 
Flush  joints,  h&lving  together  joints.    New  tools:     Chisel. 

Model  No.  2,  Picture  Frame  —  New  exercises:  Rabbeting,  mitering. 
New  tools:    Rabbet  plane,  miter  box. 

Model  No.  3,  Towel  Rack  —  New  exercises:  Clamping.  countersinlRng, 
axle  fitting,  veining,  stippliner.  New  tools:  Clamps,  countersink,  screw- 
driver, veiner,  carver's  punch. 

Model  No.  4,  Frame  —  New  exercises:  Half-lapping  joints,  chip  carv- 
ing, grooving  with  chisel.    New  tools:    Cornerfirmer. 

Sewing  —  Same  as  fifth  year. 
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PRESENT   PRACTICE   AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

From  an  examination  of  the  forej?oing  courses,  and 
others  adopted  in  different  cities  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  will  appear  that  the  present  practice  in  schools 
where  the  work  in  manual  training,  is  best  organized, 
is  to  give  work  in  paper  cutting  and  folding,  cardboard 
work  and  clay  modeling  in  the  primary  grades;  in  the 
lower  intermediate  grades,  cardboard  work  and  clay 
modeling,  and  in  the  higher  intermediate  grades,.Sloyd 
wood  work  for  the  boys,  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  In 
the  grammar  grade  Sloyd  wood  work  for  the  boys,  sew- 
ing and  cooking  for  the  girls.  Drawing  should  be  car*- 
ried  on  throughout  all  the  grades,  in  connection  with 
the  other  lines  of  manual  training.  The  work  in  paper 
cutting  and  folding  with  cardboard,  and  the  sewing, 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  school  room,  and 
with  but  little  expense  for  tools  and  material. 

For  the  introduction  of  Sloyd  wood  work,  a  room 
should  be  fitted  up  with  benches  and  tools  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  twenty  pupils.  Such  a  room  can  be 
furnished  at  an  expense  of  about  three  hundred  dollars. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  have  a  room  specially 
fitted  up  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  cooking.  This 
would  cost  according  to  equipment,  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  rooms  equipped 
for  wood  work  and  cookingcould  be  used  as  centers  to 
which  pupils  from  different  schools  could  come  for 
reasonable  distances,  for  instruction.  Giving  each  class 
of  twenty  pupils  a  two  hour  lesson  once  a  week,  three 
hundred  different  pupils  could  be  accommodated  in 
each  room,  and  each  set  of  pupils  taught  by  a  single 
teacher.  In  organizing:  the  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
begin  all  the  different  lines  at  the  same  time.  The 
work  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  could  be 
begun  with  the  least  expense,  wood  working  could  next 
be  started,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  instruction  begun  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  finally  an  equipment  and  teacher 
should  be  added  for  the  cooking. 

Considering  the  value  of  manual  training,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  moderate  expense  connected  with  the  in- 
troduction into  the  schools  presents  no  serious  difficulty. 
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The  normal  schools  should  at  once  undertake  the 
training;  of  grade  teachers  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  different  lines  of  manual  training  which 
may  be  undertaken  without  special  equipment  and  spe- 
cial rooms.  If  this  training  were  undertaken  in  the 
normal  schools,  they  could  send  out  every  year  five 
hundred  young  worpen  who  could  give  instruction  in 
these  subjects.  There  should  be  in  connection  with 
some  one  of  the  normal  schools,  a  department  de- 
voted to  training  teachers  of  cooking,  and  the  various 
lines  of  domestic  economy,  and  also  teachers,  who 
could  take  charge  of  the  wood  working  department. 

In  organizing  work  in  manual  training,  too  much 
ertiphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  em- 
ploying teachers  who  are  thoroughly  trained  for  doingr 
the  work  successfully.    The  artisan  is  not  a  teacher. 

MODIFICATIONS   IN   PRESENT  COURSES   MADE   NECESSARY  BY 
THE   INTRODUCTION   OF   MANUAL   TRAINING. 

One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  incorporation 
of  manual  training  in  the  common  schopl  courses,  is 
that  these  courses  ar^  already  overcrowded,  and  that 
any  additional  work  would  make  too  great  demands 
upon  pupils'  time  and  energy,  and  would  result  in  a  de- 
terioration of  the  work  now  carried  on.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruc- 
tion in  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation 
reported  upon  this  point  as  follows:  "From  witness 
after  witness  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  we  learn,  as  the 
result  of  the  experience  gained  since  the  establishment 
of  the  classes  of  wood  work  and  similar  instruction, 
that  the  instruction  given  in  these  classes  is  productive 
of  the  various  advantages  already  specified  in  connec- 
tion with  Hand  and  Eye  training  exercises  in  the  Low- 
er Standard.".  (The  work  in  Hand  and  Eye  training 
is  that  previously  specified  as  adapted  for  the  primary 
and  lower  intermediate  grades.)  **  It  trains  and  quick- 
ens the  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  It  teaches  them,  in 
many  practical  ways,  the  useful  lesson *of  the  import- 
ance of  exactness,  even  in  matters  of  apparently  small 
detail.  It  gives  a  useful  variety  to  the  work  at  school. 
So  far  from  injuriously  affecting  in  any  way  the  book 
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work  of  the  school  it  tends  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
greater  progress  of  the  pupils  in  that  portion  of  their 
work.  It  is  popular  with  the  pupils,  with  their  parents, 
and  with  the  teachers.  It  has  come  to  be  popular  even 
with  teachers  who  at  the  outset  were  opposed  to  it, 
either  from  a  misconception  of  its  nature,  viewing  it  as 
something  connected  with  trades,  and  therefore  out  of 
place  in  an  elementary  school,  or  from  an  apprehension, 
not  unnatural  in  the  absence  of  all  experience  as  to  its 
working,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  book  work  of 
the  school." 

The  London  school  board  says:  '*  It  is  usually  found 
that  the  time  deducted  from  the  ordinary  school  hours 
of  boys  who  are  undergoing  courses  of  manual  training, 
in  no  way  causes  a  decreased  efficiency  in  the  ordinary 
subjects.  Boys  are  also  found  to  be  more  careful  and 
observant,  more  self-reliant,  and  certainly  are  more 
likely  to  grow  up  with  a  real  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
labour." 

A  French  commission  who  carefully  investigated  this 
subject  in  France,  reported  that  in  the  judgment  of  its 
members  if  one-half  of  the  children's  time  in  school 
were  devoted  to  manual  training,  as  much  and  as  good 
work  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study  would  be  done  in 
the  remaining  half  as  were  then  being  done  in  the  full 
time.  The  unvarying  reports  from  schools  in  the  United 
States  where  manual  training  has  been  introduced  are 
of  the  same  tenor.  That  this  conclusion  is  a  reasonable 
one,  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  realizes  that 
children  in  the  graded  schools  can  not  possibly  devote 
the  whole  of  the  six  hours  of  school  time  daily  to  profit- 
able study  of  books.  The  manual  training  comes  as  a 
rest  and  change  and  enables  the  pupil  to  do  better  book 
work  than  could  be  done  without  it. 

Granting  this  conclusion  to  be  true,  the  objection  will 
be  still  urged  that  the  present  program  occupies  every 
moment  of  the  day,  and  no  place  can  be  found  for 
manual  training.  If  superintendents  and  teachers  will 
examine  with  care  the  purposes  of  their  daily  work  in 
the  school  room,  and  see  that  these  purposes  are  such 
as  can  be  justified  in  a  rational  scheme  of  education,* 
and  will  then  limit  the  demands  upon  the  pupil  to  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes,  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the  work  now 
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done  may  be  eliminated  as  unessential.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  one  or  two  lessons  in  almost  any  subject  of 
the  course  may  be  omitted  each  week  for  any  half  year, 
without  loss  to  the  pupils.  One-half  the  time  now  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  graded  schools 
could  be  given  up  to  manual  training  without  any  loss 
.  to  the  pupils,  either  in  arithmetical  knowledge  or  skill 
!  at  the  end  of  the  course.  When  wood  work  is  begun, 
i  the  drawing  in  connection  with  it  might  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  work  in  drawing  without  loss  to  the 
pupil.  Where  geography  is  carried  on  as  a  daily  reci- 
tation as  low  as  the  third  grade,  this  subject  might  very 
well  be  omitted  for  one  or  two  periods  a  week  without 
damage.  These  statements  are  made  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  each  day  has  a  definite  purpose  in  each  sub- 
ject, and  that  definite  work  is  assigned  to  pupils  for 
preparation  which  is  essential  for  the  realization  of  this 
purpose. 

OPINIONS  OF  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENTS. 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  January,  igoi, 
prints  the  testimonies  of  a  number  of  university  presi- 
dents as  to  the  value  of  manual  training  to  the  young 
man.  These  testimonies  were  elicited  by  Mr.  Julius 
Stern,  a  graduate  of  the  Northeast  Manual  Training 
School  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  student  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  acknowledgments  to  the  editor  of  the  Manual 
Training  Magazine  these  letters  are  here  reprinted: 
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Frovi  the  President  of  Harvard  University. 

AsTicou,  Me.,  October  2,  1900. 
Dkab  Sir:  I  should  like  to  see  some  form  of  manual  training  made 
part  of  the  education  at  school  of  every  bo^  who  is  to  oome  to  college. 
It  not  only  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand,  but  develops  the  habit  of  ac- 
curacy and  thoroughness  in  any  kind  of  work.  Moreover,  it  develops  the 
mental  faculties  of  some  boys  better  than  books  do. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)       Chables  W.  Eliot. 


_  ■ 

From  the  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  October  11,  1900. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stern  :  Complying  with  your  request,  I  .am  glad  to  say 
that  our  experience  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  manual  training  in  due  proportion 
in  the  e'lementary  and  secondary  schools  gives  breadth  and  power  which 
become  an  effective  means  in  higher  education.  Nor  is  this  true  merely 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  pursuing  courses  in  engineering;  other 
things  being  equal,  every  young  man  and  young  woman  is  the  better 
fitted  for  the  higher  work  of  the  university  for  having  trained  hands, 
and  the  power  to  ^lan  and  execute  w^hich  comes  through  manual  train- 
ing. '  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)      William  R.  Harper. 


From  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  refers  Mr. 
Stern  to  his  published  article  on  "A  Plea  for  the  Training  of  the  Hand," 
in  which  he  says: 

''Manual  training  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education,  whether 
that  education  is  restricted  to  the  common  school  or  carried  on  to  the 
highest  discipline  of  technical  schools  and  universities." 


From  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadei^phia,  October  22,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  to  me  no  matter  of  surprise  that  manual  training  has 
taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  modem  education.  The  increasing  use  of 
laboratory  methods  in  professional  schools  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  no  amount  of  didactic  teaching  can  cover  the  whole  ground  in  any 
of  the  sciences,  and  that  mental  concepts  must  have  the  aid  of  actual 
experimentations.  If  the  service  of  the  trained  eye  and  trained  hand  is 
an  essential  to  the  mental  grasp  of  the  higher  sciences,  it  cannot  but  be 
that  the  training  of  these  organs  will  be  helpful  to  mental  activities  of 
any  kind.  With  a  proper  apportionment  of  time,  I  believe  that  manual 
training  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  school;  and  tha/t, 
so  far  from  hindering,  it  will  actually  advance  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dent in  other  and  more  abstract  directions. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)      Chas.  C.  Harbison. 
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From  the  President  of  Lehigh  VnivertUy. 

IXHIGH  U^riVESSITT, 

S'M.'Tii  Betulcuem,  Pa^  October  9,  1900. 
Deab  Sir:  Our  experience  at  Lehigh  University  with  the  graduates 
of  the  maaaal  training  Mrheols  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  has  been 
DMWt  favorable.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  an  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  engineering  colleges.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
boys  have  l>een  taught  the  use  of  tools;  it  is  rather  that  their  minds 
have  been  trained  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  the  hand.  De- 
sirable as  it  is  to  teach  a  boy  the  elements  of  handicraft,  and  nsefnl  as 
this  accomplishment  may  be  In  after  life,  it  is  an  entirely  false  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  manual  training  schools  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  end 
aimed  at  I'he  education  of  a  boy  is  the  more  complete  and  thoroo^ 
the  more  avenues  that  are  opened  up  for  his  enlightenment,  and  manual 
train irg,  when  Bystematically  and  intelligently  carried  out,  gives  the 
boy  facts  and  thoughts  which  he  would  fall  to  get  in  the  cUus-room. 

(Signed)      T.  M.  Dbowk. 


From  the  President  of  Cornell  University. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  2S  I  would  say  that 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  an  education  which  trains  and  develops  the 
whole  man.  The  hand  is  man's  best  servant,  and  some  modicum  of 
manual  training  should  be  included  in  the  school  training  of  every  child 
of  the  present  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)      J.  G.  Schurmah. 

From  the  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Anx  Arbor,  October  24,  1899. 
Dear  Sir:     The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  our  high  schools 
is  rapidly  and  deservedly  gaining  favor  in  this  part  of  the  country.    It 
is  now  recognized  that  it  has  a  distinct  and  positive  intellectual  and 
pedagogical  value. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)      James  B.  Ajxqkll. 

From  the  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Stanford  University,  Cal.,  October  9,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  In  receipt  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Northeast  Manual 
Training  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  ezankined  it  with  much  in- 
terest. I  have  always  recognized  the  value  of  manual^trainlng  high 
schools,  In  which  a  good  secondary  education  is  given  in  connection  with 
manual  training.  Such  schools  rise  above  the  level  of  mere  trade 
schools,  and  through  their  breadth  of  view,  accompanied  by  practical 
drill,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  America.  We  need  more  of  them.  Those 
IntereBted  in  better  education  would  not  have  such  institutions  take  the 
pla'^e  of  the  classical  high  school.  They  should  rather  develop  side  by 
side,  and  each  should  be  equally  open  to  all  who  can  make  use  of  their 
work.  From  this  it  follows  that,  if  each  Is  a  good  preparation  for  life, 
each  is  also  a  good  preparation  for  college,  and  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  should  recognize  this  fact  In  their 
entrance  requirements. 
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We  have  a  number  of  graduates  from  mosiual-tralning  high  schools 
among  our  etucleiits,  and  we  find  them  fully  capable  of  holding  their  own 
with  the  graduates  of  classical  high  schools. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)         David  S.  Jobdax. 


From  the  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

October  10,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:     I  believe  that  every  school  which  can  afford  to  have  a 
mianu€d-trainlng  department  will  be  profited  by  it  in  every  way.    The 
scholarship  of  the  students  need  be  in  no  way  interfered  with,  and  an 
interest  will  be  created  v^hich  is  of  sure  value  in  after  life. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)      C.  K.  Adams, 

President, 


From  the  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

* 

Champaign,  III. 
Dear  Sir:     Replying  to  yours  of  the  27th  ult  I  will  aay  thsft  I  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  our  educational  work  should  give  muoh 
larger  recogmition  to  industrial  or  manual  training: 

I  think  this  remark  applies  to  all  of  our  work,  from  the  primary  to 
the  university.  I  do  not  think  that  manual  training  is  incompa/tible 
with  intellectual  development,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  promotes  and 
supports  healthful  mental  growth.  I  think  it  contributes  to  versatility, 
to  contentment,  to  rational  and  productive  living,  and  so  to  good  citi- 
■'.enship;  and  accordingly  that  it  should  be  rQoog^issed  and  helped  on 
by  all  who  have  any  interests  in  popular  education,  and  particularly  by 
all  who  have  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  country.    I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)      A.  S.  Draper, 

President. 

EQUIPMENT  DESIRABLE  FOR  CARRYING   ON  TH^  INSTRUCTION 

IN  WOODWORK  AND  DOMESTIC  ARTS. 

The  following  lists  have  been  prepared  by  request. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  organizing  work  in  manual  training  and  domestic 
arts  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  While  not 
everything  given  in  these  lists  is  absolutely  necessarj'to 
begin  the  work,  they  prcbent  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
desirable  equipment.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  most 
cases  the  cost  of  benches,  tables,  and  furnishings,  is 
high.  In  many  cases  these  may  be  furnished  by  local 
manufacturers  at  much  lower  rates,  thus  materially  re- 
ducing the  cost. 
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LIST  OF  TOOLS  FOR  SLOYD  WORK. 

12  Toleft  double  bench  and  vise. 

6  22^^  DiS8tan  rip  saws. 

6  18^^  Disston  hand  saws. 
12  10''  Disston  back  saws. 

4  14"  turning  saws.  ♦ 

12  coping  saws  with  1  doz.  extra  blades. 
24  No.  3  iron  smooth  planes. 
24  No.  5  iron  Jack  planes. 
12  iron  spoKe  shaves. 
24  No.  12  8"  try-squares. 

1  8"  Tee  bevel. 

24  No.  65  marking  gauges. 
24  pr.  6"  B.  &  C.  dividers, 
24  No.  1  '2'  rules. 
12  %"  Buck  Bros,  chisels. 
12  %"  Buck  Bros,  chisels. 
12  %"  Buck's  gouges. 

2  8"  aaj.  braces. 

1  set  R.  Jenning's  auger  bits  %",  %",  W,  %". 

%*. 
12  asstd.  center  bits,  %",  %",  %",  %", 

.  6  asBtd.  gimlet  bits. 

2  Buck  Bros.'  countersinks. 

1  No.  1  hatchet 

3  B  &  G  hammers. 
3  rubber  mallets. 

2  B  &  G  4"  screw  drivers. 

2  knurled  nail  sets. 

12  10"  wood  files  and  handles. 
1  saw  file  and  handle. 

1  rat  tail  file  and  handle. 
6  handled  brad  awls. 

3  %  Rd.  cabinet  scrapers. 

3  Swan-neck  cabinet  scrapers. 

2  No.  12  oilers. 

2  mounted  oilstones. 

1  mounted  grindstone. 
12  Sloyd  knives. 

12  wood  carving  knives. 

3  carvers'  punches. 
12  whisk  brooms. 
12  3"  iron  clamps. 

2  doz.  45^  triangles  No.  2013,  7%. 

2  doz.  30°x60'*  triangles  No.  2012,  9. 
2  doz.  T  squares  No.  2079,  24. 

1  box  tacks  No.  2446. 

2  doz.  rulers  No.  1630. 
2  doz.  Sper  comp. 

1  ream  drawing  paper  No.  10,  15/20. 
1  set  drawing  of  models. 

The  above  list  of  tools  and  equipment  for  Sloyd  work 
was  prepared  bv  Miss  Anna  Murray,  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Sloyd  School. 
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The  list  furnishes  an  equipment  for  twenty-four 
pupils,  and  wiJl  cost  about  $475  of  which  $270  is  esti- 
mated as  the  cost  for  benches.  Benches  at  lower  cost 
can  be  secured  it  desired. 


EQUIPMENT    FOR    MANUAL    TRAINING    CENTERS    FOR    WOOD- 
WORK. 

For  a  Class  of  2^  Pupils, 

6  Benches  for  four  pupils  with  Sheldon  vises 

24  Acme  bench  stops 

1  Grindstone     

24  Jack  planes  No.  5  Bailey,  at  $1.53 

8  Smooth  planes  No.  2  Bailey,  at  $1.22 

20  Blades  for  No.  5  planes,  at  20c 

10  Blades  for  No.  2  planes,  at  20c 

12  Back  saws  Bishop  with  etching,  at  86c 

6  Panel  saws  Bishop  with  etching,  at  $1.36 

6  Rip  saws  Bishop  with  etching,  at  $1.50 

3  Turning  eaws  14",  at  90c 

3  Turning  eaws  12",  at  90c 

6  Turning  saw  blades  14",  at  14c 

6  Turning  saw  blades  12",  at  14c 

6  Hammers,   at   35c 

1 2  Rubber  mallets,  at  75c 

3  Common  bit  braces,  at  75c 

1  Set  Jennings  auger  bit 

6  Dowel  bits  1%"  and  3%",  2i^",  at  20c 

2  CountersinkB,  at  20c 

2  Screw  driver  bits,  at  10c 

2  Oilers,  at  10c 

2  %"  Chisels,  at  40c 

6  %"  Chisels,  at  40c 

6  %"  Chisels,  at  45c 

24  1"  Chisels  

12  %"  Gouges   (regular),  at  40c 

6  Common  epokeshavos,  at  25c 

3  Gooseneck  scrapers,  at  20c 

6  Straight  cabinet  eorapers,  at  20c 

24  Ebony  line  '*T"  sqiiares  

24  Ebony  45°  triangles  

2  Ebony  30''  triangles,  «ut  25c 

24  Drawing  boards,  at  50c 

24  Compasses,  at  40c 

12  Rubber  erasers,  at  8c 

1  Blackboard  compass,  Haustin's  patent 

2  Groes  thumb  tacks,  at  15c 

24  12"  Drawing  rules,  at  5c 

3  1"  Varnish   brushes,  at   21c , 

3  Varnish  cups,  a/t  23c 

3  1%"  Varnish  brushes,  at  23c 

1  Slip  stone,   at  10c 

&  Wachita  oil  stone,  at  50c 

24  Try  squares,  special,  at  25c 

1  "T"  bevel 


$138  00 

12  00 

10  00 

36  72 

9  76 

4  00 

2  00 

10  32 

8  16 

9  00 

2  70 

2  70 

84 

84 

2  10 

9  00 

2  25 

4  00 

1  20 

40 

20 

20 

80 

2  40 

2  70 

13  20 

4  80 

1  50 

60 

1  20 

6  00 

6  00 

50 

12  00 

9  60 

96 

1  26 

1  20 

63 

69 

96 

10 

3  00 

12  00 

80 
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24  Rules  2  ft;  four  fold,  at  10c : 

24  Marldng  gauges,  at  25c 

6  DiYiders,  B  A  O.  at  32c 

6  Screw  driverB,  7^  at  25c 

6  Nail  sets,  Tarious  sizes  at  10c 

12  Chip  canring  knives,  «t  20c 

25  Wliittling  knives,  Osborne,  at  25c 

4  put  iUes,  8",  at  20c 

<  Half  round  files,  8^  at  20c 

1  Saw    file  

1  Bit  file 

1  File  card  and  brush 

6  Coping  saw  frames,  at  20c 

3  Doz.  coping  saw  blades  

12  Carving  punches  (6  squares  and  6  half  squares) 

6  Wood  hand  screws,  No.  6,  at  50c 

6  Wood  band  screws.  No.  10,  at  50c 

24  Bench  hooks,  at  25c 

1  Locker  case  

6  Counter  brushes,  at  50c.*. 

6  Whisk  brooms,  at  15c 

24  Portable  adjustable  vises  


2  40 

<  00 

1  92 

1  50 

€0 

2  4« 

<  25 

80 

1  20 

10 

15 

25 

1  20 

36 

1  80 

3  00 

S  00 

6  00 

25  00 

300 

90 

36  00 

9453  12 


The  above  list  was  prepared  by  Robert  M.  Smith, 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  in  Chicago. 

Some  reduction  can  be  made  in  this  list  if  absolutely 
necessary,  reducing  the  cost  to  about  $300. 


EQUIPMENT   FOR   SCHOOL   KITCHEN. 

The  listing  that  follows  is  for  a  school  kitchen  that 
will  accommodate  classes  of  sixteen  and  includes  only 
the  necessary  equipment  to  work  the  classes  according 
to  the  group  method. 

The  prices  quoted  are  prices  obtained  from  reliable 
furnishing  houses  on  wholesale  lots. 

The  general  furnishings,  including  tables  and  cup* 
boards,  may  be  purchased  at  wholesale  or  made  to  or- 
der. Ready  made  furniture  is  less  expensive  and  less 
satisfactory  than  that  made  to  order.  The  list  in- 
cludes prices  on  both. 

GENERAL  FURNISHINGS. 

1  Table  for  teacher  (made  to  order)  at  110.00 $10  00 

4  Tables     (drawers,     cupboards,     cutting    and     mixiiis 

boards),  at  125.00 100  00 

9  Tables  (bought  ot  fumlshlns  store)  at  |6.00 M  00 

Sztra  hard  wood  tops,  aC  12.00 IS  M 
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1  Large  steel  range,  from  $30.00  to 

1  Refrigerator    

1  Poroetaln  aink 

1  Large  cupboard  for  utenfflls  (made  to  order) . 
1  Large  cupboard  for  supplies  (made  to  order) 
1  Large  cupboard  for  uftenails  (made  to  order) . 
1  Large  cupboard  for  supplies  (made  to  order) . 

1  Wood-box    

1  ^  doz.  stools,  at  50c 

1  Step-ladder 

5  Small  gas  stoves,  at  $2.00 

1  Garbage  oau   

1  Ash  can 


TINWARE. 


40  00 

12  00 

*"  80*66 

30  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

10  00 

1  00 

75 

1  Coffee  can |0  08 

1  Tea  oanieter 06 

6  Pie  pans,  at  3c  18 

6  Washington  pie  pans,  at  5c 30 

6  Ro3^  eifters,  at  10c ^ 60 

1  Milk  strainer   10 

6  Roll  pans,  at  25c 1  50 

12  Bread  stick  iMtns  (Russian  iron),  at  30c 3  60 

6  Brick  loaf  pans  (Russian  iron),  at  20c. .' 1  20 

6  Brick  loaf  pans  (tin),  at  10c 60 

4  Round  loaf  oake  pans  with  tubes,  at  25c 1  00 

1  Angel  oake  pan 32 

2  Sets  of  layer  cake  pans,  at  12c 24 

1  Fish  rack  : 10 

2  Bread  raisers,  at  40c 80 

6  Small  dripping  pang  (sheet  iron) ,  at  25c 1  50 

2  Medium  dripping  pans  (sheet  iron),  at  40c 80 

2  Large  dripping  pans,  at  60c 1  20 

9  Long-handled  skimmers,  at  3c 27 

1  Plain  skimmer  • 01 

6  No.  2  graters,  at  18c 1  08 

6  Nutmeg  graters,  at  2c 12 

2  Doz.  muffin  rings,  at  10c 20 

5  Sets  of  muffin  pans,  at  14c 70 

1  Ginger  bread  sheet  15 

5  Apple  corers,  at  2c 10 

9  Biscuit  cutters,  at  l^c 15 

9  Oookie  cutters,  at  Ic , 09 

9  Doughnut  cutters,  'at  2c 18 

5  Dish  drainers,  at  15c 75 

2  4-gal.  lard  cans,  at  30c 60 

9  Graduated  measuring  cups,  at  9c 81 

2  2-qt  pails,  at  3c .\ 06 

1  6-qt.  pail  11 

6  Flour  dredgers,  at  2%c 15 

6  Pppper  boxes,  at  l%c 09 

6  Salt  boxes,  at  IV&c 09 

1  Pint  funnel 02 

1  2-qt.  funnel ^ 1)4 

1  Jelly  funnel  04 

%  Dozen  ice  cream  bricks,  at  $2.25  per  doz 1  13 

9  Na  80  gravy  strainers,  at  4c 36 

1  Squash  etrainer  20 
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1  DoK.  aBSorted  tin  cbrers 45 

1  Brown  bread  mold 1  65 

1  Melon  mold 45 

1  Turk's  head  mold  35 

1  Dust  pan  20 

1  No.  8  steamer 12 

1  Double  roaster   60 

1  Turkey  roaster 75 

1  No.  3  steam  cooker 1  90 

1  Cake  box < 3  50 

1  Washing  boiler  (copper  bottom)    1  30 

2  Ten  pound  sugar  boxes,  at  37%c 75 

1  Bread  box  (Japanned )  60 

3  Large  flour  boxes  (japanned) ,  at  42c 1  26 

1  Spice  case  (Japanned)  45 

2  Large  trays  (Japanned ) 1  40 

2  Small  trays  (japanned ) ,  at  50c 1  00 


IRONWARE. 

5  Chopping  knives,  at  10c 50 

1  Enterprise  meat  cutter 2  25 

1  Meat  cleaver 50 

1  Set  of  kitchen  scales 2  20 

9  Small  sheet  iron  frying  pans,  at  10c 90 

2  Medium  sheet  iron  frying  pans,  at  25c 50 

1  Large  sheet  iron  frying  pan  .  .• -45 

2  Waffle  irons,  at  65c 1  30 

6  Small  griddles,  at  15c. 90 

6  Gem  irons,  at  17c • 1  02 

9  Dover  egg  beaters,  at  6c , 54 

6  Pan  cake  turners,  at  6c 36 

1  Can  opener 05 

1  Set  of  flat  irons , 70 

1  Ice  pick 08 

1  Match  safe 25 

1  Ice  chisel  .* 12 

1  CJork  screw 12 

1  Kitchen  saw 26 

1  Coffee  mill 1  00 

1  Frying  pan  and  basket 1  75 

3  Com  cake  pans,  at  17c 51 

5  Silver  fruit  preseers,  at  25c 1  25 

1  Sink  scraper,  at  14c 14 


GRANITE  WARE. 

9  No.  2  Berlin  sauce  pans,  at  20c 1  80 

1  No.  03  Berlin  sauce  pans 27 

1  No.  04  Berlin  sauce  pans 35 

9  No.  52  rice  bailers,  at  35c 5  16 

1  No.  54  rice  boiler 58 

9  Lipped  sauce  pans,  at  10c 90 

1  3-qit.  preserve  kettle 17 

1  5-qt.  preserve  kettle 25 

9  2-pt  pudding  pans,  at  9c 81 

9  3-pt.  pudding  pans,  at  10c 90 
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2  3-qit.  pudding  pans,  at  14c 28 

9  Pint  measures,  at  16c 144 

2  1-qt.  measures  (graduated) ,  at  21c 42 

6  Pie  plfljtes,  at  9c 54 

2  2-qt  dippers,  at  17o 34 

9  13-ln.  basting  spoons,  at  7c 63 

2  Colanders,  at  25c 50 

9  10-qt.  dish  pans,  at  32c 2  88 

5  Soap  dishes,  at  17c 85 

1  Oblong  baking  pan 36 

1  Coffee  pot  , 50 

1  Tea  pot  35 


ENAMEL  WARE. 

12  Assorted  molds,  at  2ac 2  40 

9  Soup  ladles,  at  20c 1  80 

6  3-qt.  water  pitchers,  at  90c 5  40 

1  Oval  baking  pan 40 

3  Round  mixing  bowls,  at  50c 1  50 

9  5-inch  pudding  pans,  at  18c '  1  62 

9  6-inch  pudding  pans,  at  20c 1  80 


WIRE  WARE. 

2  Frying  baskets,  at  15c 30 

d  No.  3  light  broilers,  at  10c 90 

6  Potato  mashers,  at  lOc 60 

9  Surprise  egg  beaters,  at  2c 18 

1  No.  1  tea  strainer 15 

6  No.  2  tea  strainers,  at  20c 1  20 

9  Bowl  ©trainers,  at  10c 90 

1  No.  4  extension  strainer -46 

6  Pot  cleaners,  at  4c 24 

6  Meat  forks,  at  4c 24 

6  Small  wire  toasters,  at  5c 30 

6  No.  2  dish  drainers,  at  38c 2  28 

1  Sink  basket 15 


CUTLERY. 

51  Doz.  large  ssteel  krives,  at  $1.25 2  50 

2  Doz.  steel  forks,  at  $1.25 2  50 

2  Doz.  vegetable  knives,  at  $1.00 2  00 

1  10-inch  buitcher  knife 45 

1  Carving  set < 2  00 

1  Bread  knife    1  00 

1  Set  Christy  knives  1  20 

1  Doz.  spatules 3  50 

1  Set  of  larding  needles * 50 

1  Emery  knife  sharpener 12 
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PORCELAIN  WARE. 

1  1-qt  pitcher 14 

1  2-qt  pitcher 20 

12  Individual  baking  dishes,  at  8c 96 

9  2H  qt.  mlzioig  bowls,  at  10c 90 

1  8-Qt  mixing  bowl  60 

9  1-pt.  bowls,  at  8c 72 

9  1-qt.  bowls,  at  12c 1  08 

18  Egg  cups,  at  4c 72 

18  Dinner  cups,  at  4c 72 

24  Dinner  saucers,  at  5c 1  20 

24  Dinner  plates,  at  6c 1  44 

24  Pie  plates,  at  5c 1  20 

3  Plotters.  No,  8,  No.  10.  and  No.  12 63 

2  1-galIon  stone  jugs,  ait  9c 18 

2  2-gal.  stone  jars,  ait  18c 36 

1  Quart  bean  pot 25 

12  Spice  jars,  at  5c 60 


CLASS  WARE. 

24  Jelly  glasses^  at  18c.  per  doz 36 

12  One-pint  Mason  jars,  at  45c.  per  doz 45 

12  One-quart  Mason  jars,  at  50c.  per  doz 50 

12  Candy  jars 1  50 

9  Half-pin(t  measuring  glasses,  at  7c .63 

1  Lemon  juicer 08 

1  Pastry  pin 36 

1  Dairy  thermometer  35 


WOODEN  WARE. 

12  Slotted  mixing  spoons,  at  8^c 1  00 

12  Pastry  spoons,  at  8c 96 

12  Rolling  pine  (holly),  at  24c 2  88 

6  Potato  maephers,  at  3c 18 

5  13-inch  chopping  bowls,  at  12V^c 63 

1  8-qt  freezer 3  15 

1  Potato  elicer  «. .  67 

1  Pair  butter  spades » 10 

1  Buitter  ladle 08 

1  Buitter  prinl 14 

1  Salt  box 22 

1  Knife  box  . . .« 65 

1  Spice  milV i 50 

1  Scouring  outfit » 25 

1  Pressing  board 1  00 


SILVER  WARE. 

2  Doz.  German  silver  teaspoons,  at  11.00 -. 2  00 

2  Doz.  German  silver  tablespoons,  at  $2.00 4  00 

1  Doz.  Nwks 2  00 

1  Doz.  knives 2  50 
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LINEN. 

2  Doz.  dlsih  towela '. 4  50 

2  Doz.  hand  towels  i 3  60 

1  %  Doz.  dish  cloths 90 

2  Doz.  napkins   , '  3  00 

2  Table  cloths 4  00 

6  Tray  cloths   3  00 

Dusting  cloths,  holders,  etc 1  50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

6  Asbestos  mats,  at  3o 18 

6  Dish  mops,  at  8c 48 

6  Soap  shakers,  at  8c. 48 

2  Miarket  baskets,  at  10c 20 

1  Hamper  76 

1  10-lnch  soap  stone  griddle 45 
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This  list  of  the  equipments  of  a  School  Kitchen  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Laura  G.  Day,  Director  of  Domestic 
Arts  in  the  Stout  Manual  Training  School,  and  in- 
volves good  judgment  as  to  what  should  be  included 
and  careful  estimates  on  the  cost.  Some  deviation  is 
no  doubt  allowable.  A  less  complete  outfit  might  an- 
swer but  it  is  not  advisable  to  get  along  with  less  if 
means  are  at  hand  for  supplying  the  full  list. 

The  number  of  pupils  provided  for  is  sixteen.  Com- 
putations may  readily  be  made  for  classes  of  a  differ- 
ent number.    The  class  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty, 

I.    EQUIPMENT  FOR  BENCH  WORK  IN  WOOD. 

For  24  Pupils. 

TOOLS  KEPT  IN  THE  TOP  DBA  WEB  OF  THE  BENCH. 

12  Double  benches  of  maple,  plain  tops  and  drawers $360  00 

24  26*  Simmons*  or  Disston's  rip  saws,  7  teeth 25  00 

24  26'^  same»  in  cross  cut  saws   25  00 

24  12"^  same,  in  back  saws 25  00 

24  24^^  Stanley  stick  rules  2  40 

24  Sets  Buck  Bros.'  or  Butchers'  socket  firmer  chisels,  ^-l''  60  00 

24  No.  12  Maydole  claw  hammers 9  00 

24  S''  Stanley  Iron  try  squares 4  60 

24  lO'^  same,  bevels.  No.  18  ,....* $40 

6 
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24  8"  same  gauges 3  SO 

24  8"  Drivewell  screw  drivers.  No.  725 3  50 

24  14"  Bailey  iron  jack  planes 34  00 

24  Round  mallets,  3"x5",  No.  1 2  00 

24  8"  Cook's  dividers  No.  2,  one  leg  removable 13  00 

24  1-lb.  Wachita  oil  stones 12  00 

24  Scratch  awls  with  handles 2  00 


TOOLS   FOB  GENERA^.  USE. 

6  12"  sweep,  Spofford  braces 

6  Sets  of  R.  Jenning's  auger  bits,  %  to  1",  by  eighths 

1  Clark's  extension  bit,  %"  to  3" 

12  Bailey's  iron  spoke  shaves 

6  6"  steel  cabinet  scrapers,  3"x6"  

6  6"  rose  reamers,  square  shanks 

«  Brass  oil  cans  

3  Sets  of  No.  42  Buck  Bros.'  or  Butchers'  gauges,  beveled 
outside 

1  Set  same,  beveled  inside 

2  Hand  hev^lng  axes 

12  10"  Nicholson's  half  round  rasps 

12  10"  same  of  files   

12  10"  same  of  square  files,  one  safe  edge 

12  Square  shank  twist  drills,  %  to  %" 


6 

00 

16 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

20 

1 

50 

1 

00 

15 

00 

5 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

2 

50 

2 

00 

II.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

For  24  Pupils. 

24  Special  drawing  tables,  to  accommodate  eight  pupils, 
tools  and  boards  

24  Drawing  boards  of  pine,  26"  by  32" 

24  Micrometer  head  tee  squares  

24  Cases  of  drawing  tools,  "Technology  set,"  Watson's, 
Chicago    

24  8" — 45'  black  rubber  triangles 

24  8"— 30/60'.  same 

24  4" — 45'  celluloid  triangles 

24  4"— 30/60'  same 

24  Hard  rubber  curves,  elliptical 

24  Same,  spiral  

24  Box  wood  triangular  scales 

24  Bottles  of  Hlggins'  general  liquid  India  ink 

1  Ream  of  German  universal  drawing  paper 

2  Boxes  of  thumb  tacks 

1  Box  hard  lead  pencils  


$646  70 


1360 

00 

12 

00 

36 

00 

144 

00 

10 

80 

7 

20 

7 

20 

3 

12 

8 

16 

12 

00 

18 

00 

4 

80 

4 

50 

1 

00 

1 

50 
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ill.    EQUIPMENT  FOR  WOOD  tURNING. 

For  12  Pupils. 

12  Wood  turning  lathes,  Putnam,  Reed  or  Vandervoort. . .  $600  00 

12  Sets    tools   of   gauges    and    chisels.    Buck   Bros.'    or 

Butchers'  " 

12  Parting  tools,  No.  18,  ^'^ 

12  8"  dividers,  winged  

12  8^^  outside  winged  calipers 

12  Foot  rules   

12  Whisk  brushes   2  00  i 

12  Wachita  slip  stones 

12  Wachita  oil  stones   


76  80 

6 

00 

3 

60 

2 

94 

1 

20 

2 

00 

2 

40 

6 

00 
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The  above  list  of  equipment  needed  for  manual  train- 
ing in  the  mechanic  arts  lines,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Kendall,  Director  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  Stout 
Manual  Training  School,  Menomonie,  Wis.  The  prices 
are  based  upon  estimates  supplied  by  hardware  dealers 
at  the  time  of  equipping  the  Stout  Manual  Training 
School.  This  school  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the 
United  States,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  mate- 
rial. The  list  is  presented  as  showing  the  expense  for 
first  class  equipment  for  a  manual  training  school,  and 
not  as  indicating  what  is  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
a  single  room  for  wood  work,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
elementary  school. 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


STATE  BOARD  OF  IMMIGRATION 


To  His  Excellency^  Edwabd  Sgofxeld,  Governor  of  Wisconsin^ 
and  the  Honorable  Wm.  H.  Fbosiilich,  Secretary  of  Stattj 
State  Board  of  Immigration,  Madison,   Wisconsin. 

The  State  Board  of  Immigration  was  created  by  Act  of  leg- 
gislature  of  1899,  and  by  limitation  of  law  ceases  to  exist  on 
April  1,  1901.  Under  this  law  the  board  was  comprised  of  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  state. 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  secretary  of  your  board 
in  compliance  with  Section  2,  Chapter  279,  Laws  of  1899,  it  is 
but  right  and  proper  that  I  should  report  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  people  of  the  state,  something  of  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  settlem.ent  of  northorn  Wisconsin  dur. 
ing  the  past  two  years.  At  the  outset,  while  it  is  my  wish  to 
go  into  figures  just  as  much  as  possible,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  collect  as  much  statistical  information  as  has  been 
desired.  By  law  the  registers  of  deeds  report  to  the  secretary 
of  state  on  September  30th.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
U.  S.  government  expires  on  June  30th,  and  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  collect  additional  figures.  Many  letters  and  in- 
quiries sent  out  to  different  counties  remain  unanswered. 

The  legislature  of  1899  withdrew  from  market  all  state  lands 
save  what  is  known  as  the  "State  Park  Lands,"  for  re-appraise- 
ment and  re-valuation.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  re- 
ceived as  regards  price  on  these  lands,  but  no  price  could  be 
made  nor  effort  to  settle  them,  as  up  to  this  time  no  re-valua- 
tion  and  appraisement  of  then  has  been  made. 
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The  work  of  the  board  necessarily  has  been  that  of  promotion 
and  publicity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  its  history 
has  the  northern  part  of  the  state  been  as  well  advertised  as  it 
is  today.  Believing  and  accepting  as  a  guide  the  experience 
of  others,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  board  to  draw  new  settlers 
from  older  and  more  thickly  settled  states,  notably,  HlinoiSy 
Iowa,  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
southern  counties  of  our  own  state  have  not  been  neglected. 
Many  farmers  living  in  souUiern  Wisconsin,  whose  sons  grown 
to  an  age  when  they  desire  to  make  homes  for  themselves,  have 
sent  these  sons  to  northern  Wisconsin,  where  they  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  forming  what  will  be  before  many  years  the 
garden  spot  of  the  state. 

A  significant  fact  in  the  development  of  northern  Wisconsin 
is,  that  outside  capital  seeks  information  and  investment  in  our 
wild  lands  as  never  before,  a  notable  instance  of  which,  is  the 
recent  purchase  of  a  50,000-acre  tract  of  land  in  one  of  our 
northern  counties  by  a  corporation  organized  in  a  sister  state. 
This  corporation  will  develop  and  settle  these  lands.  Other  in- 
stances of  this  nature  might  be  mentioned,  but  this  one  will 
probably  suffice. 

It  would  not  be  fair  in  passing  not  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the 
press.  The  daily  press  as  well  as  the  agricultural  papers  of 
the  state  have  done  noble  work  in  placing  before  their  readers 
the  advantages  of  northern  Wisconsin.  Amongst  the  foremost  pa- 
pers that  have  done  especially  good  work  in  this  respect,  are  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Racine  Agriculturist  and  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  of  Chicago,  Organized  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
the  Wisconsin  Valley  Advancement  Association  has  done  good 
work  in  calling  attention  to  the  resources  agriculturally  in  the 
Wisconsin  Valley,  and  to  the  numerous  undeveloped  water  pow- 
ers on  that  stream.  From  reports  received  at  their  annual 
meeting  just  held,  work  will  be  pushed  the  coming  year  with 
greater  vigor  than  ever. 

The  work  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  has  turned  the  eyes 
of  sheep  men  all  over  the  West  to  Wisconsin  as  a  coming  sheep 
country,  with  the  result  that  already  there  is  a  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  flocks.     One  of  the  largest  sheep  breeders  in  the 
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West,  who  made  a  careful  examination  of  northern  Wisconsin, 
writes :  "  You  have  not  overestimated  your  state ;  it  is  an  ideal 
sheep  country."  The  raising  and  breeding  of  Angora  goats  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  as  far  as  northern  Wisconsin  is 
concerned;  results  will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  Hon. 
A.  R.  Hall,  of  Dunn  county,  is  keeping  a  careful  record  of  re- 
sults, and  will  in  the  course  of  another  year,  be  able  to  give  to 
prospective  breeders  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 

A  careful  report  has  been  kept  of  name  and  address  of  all  in- 
quiring as  to  the  merits  of  northern  Wisconsin,  agriculturally 
or  otherwise,  and  to  such  inquirers  printed  matter  has  been 
sent  giving  description  of  land,  kind  of  soil,  crops  raised.  This 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  letter  giving  as  far  as  possible  de- 
tailed information,  maps  and  diagrams,  in  order  that  the  home- 
seeker  might  locate  himself  as  easily  as  possible.  No  preference 
has  been  shown  as  regards  the  settlement  of  one  particular  local- 
ity, but  at  all  times  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  board  to  so  di- 
rect the  home-seeker  that  he  might  settle  in  that  county  in 
which  from  letter  and  inquiries  asked  they  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  suited.  Comparison  of  the  list  shows  a  record  of  over  2,000 
such  inquiries.  From  June  1st,  1899,  when  the  work  was  com- 
menced, to  December  1,  1900,  over  250,000  pieces  of  printed 
matter  have  been  distributed.  The  secretary  has  traveled  as 
far  East  as  Pittsburg,  and  to  Omaha  on  the  West,  while  tempo- 
rary assistants  have  visited  Pennsylvania,  portions  of  New  York 
and  parts  of  Ohio  in  an  extended  advertising  and  soliciting  trip. 
State  and  Street  Fairs  in  neighboring  states,  as  well  as  our  own 
^  State  and  County  Fairs  have  been  visited,  and  much  advertising 
matter  distributed. 

The  railroads  of  the  state  have  been  most  energetic  in  push- 
ing settlement,  and  making  to  the  home-seeker  favorable  terms 
of  transportation  and  freight.  The  Soo  railroad,  which  practi- 
cally has  no  land  at  all  for  sale,  is  now  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  a  book  on  northern  Wisconsin,  which  it  will  give  wide 
distribution. 

The  Pan-American  Exhibition  at  Buffalo  during  the  year  1901 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  place  to  do  most  effective  work 
in  bringing  settlers  into  the  slate.     The  time  is  ripe  to  secure 
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many  new  settlers  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  if  proper 
work  is  done.  More  can  be  reached  at  Buffalo  in  a  short  space 
of  time  than  in  any  other  way.  I  most  heartily  recommend 
that  a  competent  person  be  stationed  at  the  Wisconsin  building 
at  Buffalo,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  distribute  proper  printed 
matter,  get  names  and  addresses,  and  In  fact  maintain  during 
the  exhibition  a  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  State  of  Wiscon* 
sin.  There  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  come  to  the  state  as  settlers  when  once  they  are 
properly  and  correctly  informed  as  to  the  natural  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  state. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  obtain 
from  county  officials  the  information  necessary  to  correctly  esti- 
mate the  growth  of  a  given  part  of  the  state.  Should  the 
legislature  in  its  wisdom  see  fit  to  re-enact  an  immigration  law 
for  the  state,  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  a  clause 
in  the  law  compel  county  officials  to  give  to  the  State  Board  of 
Immigration  such  facts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  growth  of  the  state  when  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

In  my  judgment  the  work  of  advertising  and  bringing  settlers 
into  Northern  Wisconsin  should  be  continued  for  at  least  four 
years  more.  It  will  well  repay  the  money  expended  by  the 
state, along  those  lines.  In  this  connection*  some  figures  may 
be  of  interest.  A  report  of  the  Ashland  district  from  the 
government  land  office  at  Ashland,  dated  June  30,  1900,  reports; 

Report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 

Name  of  County.  Area  of  Acres  disposed  of. 

Ashland 5,603.00 

Bayfield 8,977.67 

Burnett 696 .00 

Douglas 7,730.00 

Iron 1, 860.00 

Sawyer 2,SS0.0O 

Washburn 1, 530.00 

Total 28,562,67 
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Report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO^  1900. 

Ashland 5,613.18 

Bayfield 9, 031 .  45 

Burnett 747.07 

Douglas 7,763.21 

Iron  1,812.44 

Sawyer 2, 233.56 

Washburn 1, 541 .35 

Total 28, 742 . 26 

Comparison  of  the  report  for  the  year  1899  with  that  for 
1900  shows  during  corresponding  time  an  increase  of  acres  o^ 
land  disposed  of,  17,959.  A  later  report  from  the  Ashland 
land  office  shows  from  April  1,  1899,  to  December  31,  1899, 
21,248.81  acres  entered,  while  from  June  1,  1900,  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1900,  25,635.18  acres  were  entered.  The  Ashland 
Board  of  Immigration  under  date  of  November  23,  reports  from 
April  1,  to  December  31,  1899,  County  lands  sold  to  new  set- 
tlers, 3,360  acres;  from  January  1,  1900,  to  December  1,  1900, 
17,040  acres.  The  nationality  of  the  settlers  settling  on  these 
lands  are  Germans  from  neighboring  states,  and  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians and  some  Finns.  The  county  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  County  Board  of  Immigration  $450,  which  has  been  ex~ 
pended  in  pamphlets  and  literature  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 

The  government  land  office  at  Wausau  reports  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  entered  under  the  homestead  law  at  their  office 
from  April  1,  1899,  to  December  1,  1900,  as  58,766.34  acres. 
The  Eau  Claire  office  reports  from  April  1,  1899,  to  December 
31,  1899,  22,897.45  acres,  and  from  January  1,  1900,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1900,  36,169.58  acres,  showing  an  increase  also  from  that 
office.     These  lands  all  being  entered  under  the  homestead  law. 

The  report  from  Burnett  county  is  as  follows:  About  225 
families  have  settled  in  Burnett  county  within  the  past  two 
years;  a  few  more  this  year  than  last.  They  will  occupy  about 
35,000  acres.  During  the  last  year  the  Omaha  railroad  sold 
about  7,000  acres  to  actual  settlers  in  this  county,  much  more 
than  they  have  sold  before  in  one, year.  A  few  well  improved 
farms  have  been  sold  to  new  settlers,  but  most  of  the  new-comers 
are  going  on  to  wild  lands,  many  on  homesteads.     About    half 
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of  the  new  settlers  are  well  Americanized  Scandinavians,  the 
others  are  American,  with  a  few  Germans.  County  appropri- 
ated $75.00  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  county  in  the 
year  1899,  and  $60.00  in  1900f  Chances  are,  the  outlook  is  for 
a  great  increase  of  settlement  during  the  coming  year. 

From  St.  Croix  county,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Webster, 
who  has  taken  much  time  to  ascertain  as  near  correctly  as  pos- 
sible, the  total  number  of  acres  sold  in  the  county  from  April  1, 

1899,  to  June  1st,  1900,  10,412.  Number  of  acres  sold  from 
January  1,  1900,  to  December  1,  1900,  14,215.  Average  price 
for  unimproved  lands  sold  during  the  year,  1899,  $7.50  per 
acre.     Average  price    for    unimproved  lands  from  January  1, 

1900,  to  December  1,  1900,  is  about  $8.75.  Average  price  on 
the  improved  and  partially  improved  lands  sold  from  January^, 
1900,  to  December  1,  1900,  $22.50  per  acre.  There  are  a  great 
mauy  people  coming  to  St.  Croix  county  to  buy  improved  farms  ^ 
they  are  coming  largely  from  southern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois  and  other  states.  The  buyers 
of  the  unimproved  lands  are  mostly  from  southern  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  Most  of  the  buyers  of  the  unim- 
proved lands  are  actual  settlers,  and  have  taken  possession  and 
will  make  improvements  on  the  land. 

Douglas  County.  —  The  sales  of  land  to  settlers  in  Douglas 
county  have  not  increased  much  during  the  past  year;  not  over 
thirty  or  forty  new  settlers  have  come  in.  Price  of  land,  how- 
ever, is  about  double;  they  were  exceedingly  low  prior  to  1900. 
Plenty  of  good  land  in  Douglas  County  can  be  had  at  from 
$2.00  to  $5.00  an  acre  on  easy  terms. 

Polk  County.  —  No  appropriation  has  been  made  during  the 
last  year  by  the  county  board.  The  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  shown  by  the  table  below,  indicates  an  increase  in 
number  of  acres  sold  for  the  year  1900  over  that  of  1899. 

Barron  County.  —  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  exact  list 
for  the  years  1899  and  1900  for  comparison.  The  Advocate  re- 
ports the  following  list  of  acres  sold  during  the  past  year  : 
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Names  of  Towds,  Cities  or  Villages.  Number  of  Acres  or  Lots. 

Almona 3,214 

Barron 2, 1 40 

Cumberland 7,857 

Chetek 2,198 

Clinton 2,470 

Cedar  Lake 2, 302 

Dallas 3,370 

Doyre 2,620 

Maple  Grove 3, 101 

Oak  Grove 8,069 

Prairie  Farm 2,711 

Rice  Lake 1,080 

Sumner 1, 100 

Stanley 1, 520 

Stanford 3, 160 

Turtle  Lake 3,003 

Vance  Creek 2, 470 

City  of  Barron 95 

City  of  Chetek 31 

City  of  Cumberland ; 39 

City  of  Rice  Lake 81 

Village  of  Cameron 14 

Village  of  Turtle  Lake 22 

The  increase  of  population  in  Barron  County  has  been  most 
satisfactory. 

Lincoln  County.— From  April  1,  1899  to  December  31,  1899, 
the  report  shows  12,000  acres  sold  to  new  settlers,  and  from 
January  1,  1900,  to  December  1,  1900,  20,000  acres  sold;  aver- 
age price  per  acre  $5.50;  patlonality  of  settlers  are  Germans 
and  Norwegians.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  county, 
and  was  expended  in  books  and  advertising  pamphlets  setting 
forth  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  county. 

No  report  from  Bayfield,  Chippewa,  Clark,  Forest,  Florence, 
Iron,  Jackson,  Langlade,  Marathon,  Oconto,  Oneida,  Price, 
Shawano,  Taylor,  Vilas,  Washburn  counties,  save  what  is  af- 
forded by  the  registers  of  deeds'  report  to  the  secretary  of  state 
under  date  of  September  30,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  La  Crosse  Farm  Land  Company  reports  that  for  the  year 
1899  their  sales  of  land  was  about  5,000  acres,  2,000  of  which 
was  in  Jackson  county,  and  3,000  in  Clark  county.  During  the 
present  season  they  have  sold  or  contracted  for  sale  about  24,000 
acres.  The  average  price  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlO 
per  acre.  Sales  have  been  most  all  made  to  American  farmers 
from  Dakota,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
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The  growth  of  Marinette  County  has  been  very  satisfactorj 
during  the  past  two  years.  On  account  of  the  extremely  wet 
weather,  and  the  presidential  campaign,  the  settlement  of  the 
county  was  somewhat  retarded  this  fall.  There  are  four  land 
companies  making  it  their  business  to  bring  in  new  settlers  to 
Marinette  county.  A  good  portion  of  this  land  has  been  sold 
on  contract,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but  is  safe  to  say 
that  more  new  settlers  have  come  into  the  county  of  Marinette 
during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  two  years  for  many 
years. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  report 
that  their  land  sales  to  actual  settlers  from  April  1,  1899,  to 
June  1,  1899,  amounted  to  25,000  acres.  From  January  1,  1900, 
to  December  1,  1900,  to  actual  settlers  33,000  acres.  From 
April  1,  1899,  to  June  1,  1900,  they  located  over  300  families 
between  Abbotsford  and  Ashland,  comprising  about  1,100  people. 
From  January  1,  1900,  to  December  1,  1900,  450  families  were 
located,  furnishing  a  population  of  about  1,500  people.  The 
average  price  for  land  sold  during  the  period  was  $5.25  per  acre. 
They  report  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  located  were 
Germans. 

From  Benson  and  Andeton,  from  March  1,  1899,  to  December 
31,  1899,  they  sold  to  actual  settlers  2,848  acres,  and  from  Jan- 
uary 31,  1900,  to  October  1,  1900,  7,040.  The  majority  of 
settlers  to  whom  they  sold  lands  were  Germans,  a  small  percent* 
age  Scandinavians. 

It  is  believed  from  letters  received  all  over  the  state,  and  from 
correspondence  of  homeseekers  from  neighboring  states,  that 
the  immigration  into  northern  Wisconsin  if  properly  managed 
during  the  next  four  years,  will  be  much  greater  than  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  in  that  respect  the  settlement  of  northern 
Wisconsin  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  eminently  satisfac. 
tory. 

As  from  report  of  register  of  deeds  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  under  date  of  September  30th : — 
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Total  number  Aores    ! Total  number  Aorta 
sold  in  County,  1830.    sold  in  County,  IVOO. 

Ashland 24,795  46,798 

Barron 42,505               

Bayfield 73,532  111,276 

Burnett 19,381  19,293 

Chippewa 66,463  139,794 

Clark   115,930  139,324 

Douglas 56,277  109,251 

Eau  Clair© 31,924  35,522 

Florence 6,150  13,801 

Forest 49 ,  270  82 ,  109 

Iron 21,916               

Jackson 36,074  44,073 

Langlade 79,356  86,374 

Lincoln 34,772  104,912 

Marathon 106, 629               

Marinette 37, 390  84 ,  527 

Oconto 41 ,  664  74 ,  338 

Oneida 21.640  53,268 

Polk 23,840  35,511 

Price 37,257  212,717 

St.  Croix 30,712  43, 112 

Sawyer 5,896  103,640 

Shawano 69, 106  66, 896 

Taylor 23,810  77,228 

Vilas 30,001  10,348 

Washburn 49,558  67,017 

Wood 60,132  69,918 

The  law  creating  the  State  Board  of  Immigration  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  secretary.  It  was  not  deemed 
best  to  appoint  such  an  assistant,  but  different  persons  have  at 
different  times  been  sent  into  the  counties  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, who  under  Section  3  of  the  law,  endeavored  to  prganize  in 
the  counties  visited,  county  boards  of  immigration. 

Taylor,  Price,  Ashland,  Bayfield,  Douglas,  Langlade,  Vilas, 
Oconto,  Shawano,  Marathon,  Lincoln,  Forest,  Florence.  Sawyer, 
Washburn,  Barron  and  St.  Croix  counties  were  thus  visited. 

In  most  of  these  counties  the  work  was  successful;  county 
boards  of  immigration  were  organized  in  many  of  them ;  appro- 
priations were  made  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  work  would 
have  been  successful  in  all  of  these  counties  so  far  as  the  appro- 
priation of  money  was  concerned,  were  it  not  for  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  county  boards  as  to  the  legality  of 
such  an  appropriation.  Should  a  new  law  be  passed,  a  clause 
in  the  law  authorizing  county  boards  to  make  such  an  appro- 
priation, would  be  of  vast  benefit.     These  several  county  immi- 
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gration  boards  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  in  northern  Wisconsin.  Your  secretary  has 
individually  gone  with  and  located  in  ditlerent  counties  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  over  fifty  families  in  the  last  two  years. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  in  correspondence  with  and  has  more 
than  a  reasonable  chance  of  locating  over  sixty  more  families. 
Among  these  are  several  large  cattle  men,  who  desire  quite  a 
tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  raising  and 
handling  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale. 

The  correspondence  for  the  month  of  December  has  been  three 
times  as  heavy  as  one  year  ago.  Indications  are  that  an  early 
spring  movement  to  Wisconsin  will  be  much  in  excess  of  that 
of  a  year  ago.  » 

The  failure  of  the  county  boards  of  immigration  as  organized, 
to  report  directly  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Immi. 
gration  the  increase  in  population  in  their  several  counties,   is 
the  reason   that  no    more   figures  can   be    presented  as    to  the 
growth  of  definite  sections  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.   W.   Taylor,       | 
Secretary. 
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